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RELATION BETWEEN QUINOID STRUCTURE AND BACTERIO- 
STATIC ACTIVITY OF TETRAMETHYL-DIAMINODI- 
PHENYLMETHANE DERIVATIVES 

E. FISCHER, C. GARCfiS, and A. LOPEZ 

Department for Bacteriological Investigations, Instiiuto Bacterioldgico de Chile, and the 
Experimental Laboratory of S. A. Organa, Santiago, Chile 

Received for publication August 1, 1945 

Bacteriostatic assays conducted with certain triphcnylmethane dyes and their 
leuco derivatives have been published in a foregoing paper (Fischer, Hoffmann, 
Prado, and Bon6, 1944). Among other results, it was found that the dye salt, 
the carbinol base, the bisulfite, and hydrosulfite derivatives of malachite green 
arc bacteriostatically active against a strain of scarlet fever sti-eptococcus 
(Dochez, N. Y. 5), all of them practically at the same level, whereas the leuco 
base, the leucocyanide, and the leucoarnine have no action of comparable extent. 

It is somewhat difficult to draw d(ffinitc conclusions from these facts about 
the relations between the chemical structure and the bacteriostatic activity of 
the substances in question. On first sight, no common features can bo found 
among the membens of the active group. The dye salt possesses a xory particular 
structure, different from that of any colorless derivative. \Ve cannot discuss 
here the real nature of the dye structure, which has been the subject of different 
theories. We ado])t here simply tlie quinoid theory and shall use the expression 
*kiuinoid” and the corresponding chemical formulas to designate that particular 
structure on wdiic'h the dye character depends, whatever the real nature of that 
structure may be. 

Besides the dye salt, three other substances, the carbinol base and the hydro- 
sulfitc and bisulfite derivatives, also showed bacteriostatic activity, as already 
mentioned. These substances are leuco derivatives and lack in consequence a 
quinoid structure. They are, however, able to obtain such a structure with 
relatiA^e facility. The easy transformation into the dye salt by the action of 
certain acids represents a most characteristic chemical property of the carbinol 
bases. The same can be stated for the bisulfite and hydrosulfite derivatives 
w^hich behave like ‘‘vat dyes,” that is, transform into dye substance in the air 
if moistened, forming dye carbonate (Wieland, 1919). Thus, an actually present 
or easily achieved quinoid structure may be looked upon as a possible common 
feature of the bacteriostatically active derivatives. 

In contrast to these, the leuco base which is inactive must be oxidized before 
it can change into a quinoid substance. Other relatively inactive derivatives, 
that is the leucocyanide and the leucoarnine, although not requiring an oxidative 
process for their quinoid transformation, are considerably stabler compounds 
than the members of the active group and resist to a greater extent the action 
of acids. . 
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It is possible to assume as a working hypothesis that the bacteriostatic activity 
of malachite green dye and its derivatives is connected with their quinoid struc- 
ture and that the efficacy of leuco derivatives depends entirely on their greater 
or lesser ability to take up such a structure under different circumstances. 

It is true that during our former experiments no appearance of color was 
observed to indicate the formation of dye salts in the culture medium. This 
does not exclude, however, the possibility of a local transformation inside the 
bacterial cell. We have again tried to approach the problem by repeating our 
experiments with certain diphenylmethane homologs of the triphenylmethane 
derivatives tested befom. The diphenylmethane derivatives offer the advantage 
that their leuco compounds are rather stable substances, having in general no 
^Vat dye” properties (Albrecht, 1894; Weil, 1894). The structure of the 
diphenylmethane series admits, furthermore, the formation of more numerous 
derivatives, which circumstance enables the realization of completer and more 
varied comparative assays. 

Among the diphenylmethane dyes, auramine has long been used as an anti- 
septic (pyoctaninum aureum). Its bacteriostatic effect is, according to Kligler 
(1918), considerably weaker than that of triphenylmethane dyes. Contrasting 
results have been obtained by Fairbrother and Renshaw (1922) in bactericidal 
tests in which auramine showed a very marked efficacy. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Our experiments have been perfonned with a technique very similar to that 
described in the foregoing paper. We used in the recent assays a Staphylococcus 
aureus strain instead of the scarlet fever streptococcus strain, but we also checked 
the most important results with the latter organism. 

The substances to be tested were dissolved uniformly in 70 per cent acid alcohol 
in a concentration of 1 per cent. The desired dilutions were made by mixing 
the stock solution with the necessary quantity of peptone broth. 

Dye salt of Michler^s hydroly the corresponding leuco basey and Michler^s ketone. 
Michler’s hydrol, or tetramethyl-diaminodiphenylmethanol, forms with acids 
deep blue salts which arc diphenylmethane homologs of malachite green salts, 
Michler^s hydrol itself is, correspondingly, the homolog of the carbinol base. 
Tetramethyl-diaminodiphenylmethane con l)e conceived as its leuco base, 
analogous to leucomalachite green. Michler's ketone has no triphenylmethane 
homolog. The structures of these compounds are compared in figure 1 . 

We tested these compounds in bacteriostatic experiments. Michler’s hydrol 
was not included because it readily transforms with acids into the dye salt. 
In fact, the dye salt solution has been made by dissolving Michler's hydrol in 
acid alcohol (70 per cent). The results of the bacteriostatic tests are given in 
table 1. 

Table 1 demonstrates: (1) The diphenylmethane homolog of malachite green, 
that is, the dye salt of Michler’s hydrol, has a considerably weaker bacteriostatic 
effect than malachite green. It is clear that the removal of the benzene ring 
diminished the efficacy (Kligler, 1918). (2) Among the diphenylmethane 
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the leucoamine. In the corresponding diphenylmethane series, there are two 
amine and one imine derivatives. Among them, only one, auramine, has a 
quinoid dye structure. The imine derivative has the same relation to the aura- 

TABLE 1 

Bacteriostatic action against Staphylococcus aureus 
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Bacteriostatic tests have been realized only with auramine and its leuco base, 
because the auramine base transforms with acid into auramine dye salts. The 
results are summarized in table 2. 

Table 2 shows: (1) The quinoid-structured amine derivative, i.e., the auramine 
dye salt, is bacteriostatically active, whereas its leuco base, without such a 
structure but otherwise almost entirely of the same chemical composition, is 
without activity. (2) The bacteriostatic activity of the auramine dye salt is of 
the same order of magnitude as that of the dye salt of Michler’s hydrol, in spite 
of the fact that the two differ from each other by an amine group. These facts 

TABLE 2 

Bacteriostatic action against Staphylococcus aureus 


DILUTIONS OF TH£ SUBSTANCES TESTED 



1/5,000 

1/10,000 

1/100,000 

Dye salt of Michler’s hydrol 

— 

— 

+ 

Auramine . 

— 

— 

+ 

Leucoauramine 

-f 

-h 

-f 


— ■■ no growth after 24 hours; -■ regular growth after 24 hours. 


CH, SO, OH CH, 

CH, ^/\ CH, 

0 

Tetramethyl-diaminotriphenylmethane 
sulfonic acid 

(Bisulfite derivative of malachite green) 
3 

clearly demonstrate the prime importance of the quinoid structure in relation to 
the bacteriostatic activity among the derivatives of tetramethyl-diaminodi- 
phenylmethane. 

Methane sulfonic derivative, Tliis compound is the homolog of the bisulfite 
derivative of malachite green. From our point of view, however, there is a very 
significant difference between these substances — the bisulfite derivative of mala- 
chite green being a ‘‘vat dye'" (Wieland, 1919), whereas the diphenylmethane 
sulfonic derivative is a rather stable compound (Weil, 1894). Figure 3 shows the 
formulas and table 3 the bacteriostatic activities of these substances. 

Table 3 shows that the stable diphenylmethane derivative without quinoid 
structure is inactive, whereas the triphenylmethane derivative with “vat dye'^ 
character has an activity corresponding to that of malachite green dyes. 

Nitrile carboxamide, and carboxylic derivatives of auramine and Michler^s hydrol. 
The formulas of these compounds are shown in figure 4. 




CII, 


N- 


\ 


CII, 


SO, OH 

I 

“C 

I 

H 


CH, 

\ 


/ 

CH, 


-N 


Tetramethyl-diaminodiphenylmethane 
sulfonic acid 


Fig. 
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The amino series sho\\s no quinoid structure. The members of the hydroxy 
series can foim quinoid salts ^^ith acids, but these arc hydrolized by water and 
exist practically only in solid form (Albrecht, 1894). Correspondingly, their 
solutions in acid alcohol (70 per cent) had no dyeing properties and showed only 
a weak brownish-green color. In the bacteriostatic test all these compounds 
were inactive to a concentration of 1 : 5,000. 


TABLE 3 

Bacteriostatic action against Staphylococcus aureus 


DILUTIONS OF THE SUBSTANCES TESTED 



1 1/5,000 

1/10, (K)0 

1/100,000 

1/1,000,000 

1/10,100,000 

Tetramethyl-diaininodiphenyhnethane 
sulfonic acid 

-f 

-f 


-f 

-f 

T et ram e 1 h y 1 -d iam ino tr iph eny 1 me t h ane 
sulfonic acid 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 


— no growth after 24 hours; -f » regular growth after 24 hours. 


Amino series 
NIL 

R— C— R 

I 

CN 

Diaryl(amino)ethanenitril 

NH* 

I 

K— C— 11 

I 

CONH, 

Diaryl(amino)ethanoylamide 

NHj 

I 

R— C— R 

i 

COOH 

Diaryl (amino) ethanoic acid 

Fig. 4 


Hydroxy scries 


OH 

I 

11— C— R 

I 

(JONlIa 

Diar>4 (hydroxy) ethanoylamide 

on 

I 

R— C— R 

I 

COOH 

Diaryl(hydroxy)ethanoic acid 


Assays with scarlet fever streptococcus. As mentioned, the most important com- 
pounds have also been tested on tlie scarlet fever streptococcus strain used in the 
previous experiments (Fischer et al., 1944). Table 4 shows that the results are 
in complete accord with those obtained in experiments on Staphylococcus aureus. 

Preparation of the substances used. Auramine chloride: An aqueous solution of 
commercial suramine was precipitated by diluted ammonia. The base obtained 
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was redissolvcd with a slight excess of HCl in 70 per cent alcohol. Michler^s 
ketone: A concentrated auraniine solution was boiled for three hours with an 
excess of HCl. "J'he ketone was then precipitated by cooling and recrystallized 
from hot alcohol. Melting point: 1()3 C (reported, 172 C). Michler^s hydrol and 
leucoauraminc: These compounds have been prepared by the reduction of 
MichlcrVs ketone and of auramine, respectively, and recrystallization. Melting 
points: Mi(diler's hydrol, 90 C (theoretical, 9()C); leucoaurarnine, 135 C (theo- 
retical, 135 C). Methane sulfonic acid was prepared according to Weil (1894), 
and the aminoethanenitril, amino- and hydroxy-clhanoylamide, and ethanoic deriva- 
tives were made according to Albrecht (1894). Melting points: ethanenitril, 
125 C (Albrecht, 130 C); amincK^thanoic acid, 171 C (Albrecht, 171 C); hydroxy- 
ethanoylamide, 164 C (Albrecht, 102 to 103 C). T etramethyl-diaminodiphemjl- 
methane was prepared by condensing 10 parts of dimethylaniline with 6 parts of 
formaldehyde in the presence of 20 parts of a 25 per cent solution of HCl. After 
boiling some hours, the methane derivative was precipitated by ammonia solu- 

TABLE 4 

Bacteriostatic action against Streptococcus pyogenes 


DILUTIONS O? THE SUBSTANCES TESTED 


1 

1/10,000 

1/100,000 

1/1,000,000 

1/10,000,000 

Auramine .... 

— 

4- 

+ 

4- 

Michler’s hydrol . 

- 

•f 

4" 

+ 

Michler^B ketone 

-f 

+ 

4- 

+ 

Auramine carboxamide 

+ 


4- 

! 4- 

Malachite green 

— 

— 

— 

4 


— no growth after 24 hours; + *• regular growth after 24 hours. 


tion, recrystallized from hot alcohol, dissolved in diluted HCl, precipitated by 
ammonia solution, and finally recrystallized from benzene. Melting point: 84 C 
(reported, 90 to 91 C). 


DISCUSSION 

The results of our experiments with different derivatives of tetramethyl- 
diaminodiphenylmethane allow the conclusion that the bacteriostatic action 
depends, in this series, only on the quiuoid structure. Substances with otherwise 
relatively similar structures behaved in a basically different manner in bacterio- 
static experiments if they differed with respect to the presence or absence of 
quinoid structure. On the other hand, substances relatively more different from 
one another but with the same quinoid structure show^ed ^ practically equal 
bacteriostatic activity. 

There are some facts which support the hypothesis of the existence of a similar 
relation in the triphenylmethane scries, but the lability of the corresponding leuco 
derivatives does not allow’ a clear demonstration of this relationship. 
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SUMMARY 

Among different derivatives of tetramcthyl-diaminodiphenylmethane only 
those with a quinoid dye structure, that is, the dye salts of Michler^s hydrol and 
of auramine, have bacteriostatic activity. 

A relatively slight change in the composition of these substances is sufficient 
to deprive them of their bacteriostatic efficacy if this change causes the loss of the 
quinoid structure. 

The introduction of an amine group in the central methyl radical does not alter 
the bacteriostatic activity if the (luinoid structure remains intact. 

The two active tetramethyl-diaminodiphenylmethanc derivatives arc consider- 
ably less active than malachite green dye. It must, therefore, be assumed that 
the removal of a benzene ring is apt to diminish the efficacy. 
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VARIATION IN PENICILLIUM NOTATUM INDUCED BY THE 
BOMBARDMENT OF SPORES WITH NEUTRONS^ 

xlAZEL JEAN HANSON, W. G. MYERS, GRANT L. STAHLY, and J. M. BIRKELAND 
Department of Bacteriology ^ Ohio Stale University y Columbus 10, Ohio 

Received for publication August 28, 1045 

Investigators who have studied the production of penicillin by Penicillium 
noiatum are well aware of the fact that individual strains of this mold differ 
greatly in their capacity to produce the antibiotic substance. Since it is reason- 
able to suppose that the reactions involved in the formation of antibiotic sub- 
stances may be genetically controlled biochemical reactions, it seemed probable 
that induced variation of P, notaium might bring forth more highly productive 
strains. 

In the attempt to induce variation of fungi, many workers have employed 
such agents as heat, chemicals, ultraviolet light, and x-rays. Although positive 
results on mutations produced by chemical treatment have been reported, it is 
(questionable whether the substances used could have reached the nuclei of the 
organisms so as to bring about demonstrable genetic changes. Since the dis- 
covery that x-rays induce gene mutations, radiation has become an important 
tool in genetic research, and in all organisms adequately tested the so-called 
ionizing radiations have been found to produce mutations (Fano and Demerec, 
1944). 

Barnes (1928) isolated variant forms arising from heated spores of Eurotium 
herbariorum, and Christensen (1929), working with Helminlhosporium saHvurrij 
reported that some mutants obtained after cultures had been exposed to high 
temperatures remained stable for at least four years although some reversions 
did occur. Dickson (1932) obtained saltations after he had exposed both my- 
celium and spores of Chaetomium cochliodes and other fungi to ultraviolet light 
and x-rays. Greaney and Machacek (1933) produced a white fertile saltation 
of Helminthosporium sativim by means of ultra\nolet irradiation. The derma- 
tophyte Trichophyton meniagrophytes was used by Hollacndcr and Emmons (1941) 
for study of the wave length dependence of mutation production in ultraviolet 
light. 

Tatum and Beadle (1942) induced mutation of Neurospora crassa by x-ray 
treatment of perithecia and conidia. Genetic analysis of the mutants tested 
indicates that they differ from the parent by single genes. Tatum (1944) re- 
ported that the biochemical activities of N, crassa are genetically controlled and 
that there is no inherent reason why the control of analogous reactions should be 
fundamentally different in other funp, such as Aspergillus and Penicillium, in 
which genetic analysis has not yet been accomplished. 

^ This study is a contribution from the Department of Bacteriology of the Ohio State 
University under fellowships sponsored by the Wm. S. Merrell Co. and administered by the 
Ohio State University Research Foundation. 
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Marked variation appeared in cultures of P, noiaium grovrii from spores which 
were bombarded mth neutrons, and strains have been obtained which differ 
greatly in their ability to produce penicillin (Myers and Hanson, 1946). The 
present report concerns the different types of treatment to which this mold was 
exposed and the isolation, description, and testing of some variants produced. 

PARENT CULTURE 

All of the variants have originated from a strain designated as Penicillium 
noiaium no. 17, which was isolated in December, 1943, after spores of strain 
NRRL 1249.B2P had been subjected to heat treatment. Up to the present 
time strain 17 has retained its vigor as a good producer of penicillin, and its 
appearance in culture has remained essentially constant. Moderately heavy 
spore suspensions in normal saline, moist spores, dry spores, and actively growing 
cultures were subjected to bombardment with neutrons. 

TECHNIQUES INVOLVING NEUTRON BOMBARDMENT 

Neutrons from a 42-inch cyclotron in the Department of Physics were em- 
ployed in these studies.^ The conditions under which the spores were exposed 
to bombardment are described below. 

Bomhardmeni by slow neuirons. Test tubes holding saline suspensions of spores 
and plates of actively growing cultures of strain 17 were placed within a few 
inches of the wall of the cyclotron in the region nearest to the point of the target, 
within the machine. The neutrons passed through the saline or agar whenever 
various targets were bombarded with deuterons. Boxes of paraffin were packed 
around the tubes and plates to slow down the neutrons and increase the prob- 
ability of 'ffiits.^’ Neutrons recoiling from the hydrogen nuclei of the paraffin 
passed through the suspensions and cultures. Under these circumstances, the 
neutrons responsible for the induced variation were in the main relatively slow 
and might be considered to be “thermal” neutrons. 

The first variants isolated were obtained from spores present in suspensions 
which had been exposed to neutrons for 1, 2, 3.5, 4.5, 5, 6„and 7 hours from a 
beryllium target bombarded by 10 Mev deuterons. Other Uirgets were subse- 
quently used, and the cyclotron was in operation approximately 5 days per week. 
Later isolates came from cultures of spores which had been at the cyclotron for 
30, 44, and 134 days. 

The actively growing cultures of strain 17 were subjected to bombardment 
with slow neutrons for 3 hours. Petri dishes containing approximately 15 ml 
of malt agar (Difeo) and of a sporulation medium^ were streaked with spores 48, 

“ Strain NRRL 12*19.B2l was received from Dr. K. B. Raper of the Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory , Peoria, Rlinois, where it was developed for the production of penicil- 
lin in surface culture. 

® We wish to express our appreciation to Dr. M. L. Pool of the Department of Physics 
and Mr. Richard A. Forgrave, Technical Assistant at the Cyclotron, for suggestions and 
help in the experiments involving the use of the cyclotron. 

* The formula for this medium was obtained from Dr. A. J, Moyer of the Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, Peoria, Illinois, 
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3(), 24, 12, and 0 hours ])nor to ox|)()sur(\ l)uplif*at(‘ ])lat(*s of (*a(4i ciilturo wimo 
1r(*at(‘(l, and similar controls \\(*r(' untnxitcd. 

Jiombardwrnf hi/ fasl nciilrons. S])()r(\s from a (i-day-old culture oi strain 17 
\\cr(‘ s(‘al(‘d within st(‘ril(' i;lass ampoules small (‘nouj;h to fit into a cu]) Ix'hind 
th(‘ lithium target in th(‘ vacuum chaml)(‘r ol tlu* cyclotron. 44i(* tariz;et was 
l)oml)ard(‘d hy 10 M(‘V deut(‘rons, and th(‘ r(‘sultin^ ncaitrons passinj^ through 
th(' ampoul(\s liad (‘n(‘ri 2 ,i(‘s up to 24 M(‘V. 

Sonu' ol th(‘ am])oul(‘s \\('r(‘ dry \\h(‘r(‘as otluM’s contain(‘d a small amount ol 
moist ur(‘ 44i(‘ tr(‘atm(‘nt with neutrons was as follows: 0 minutes dry s|)oros 
(control); la minut(‘s dry spoi-(‘s; .40 and 180 minut(‘s moist and dry spor(‘s. 

JSOL\TIO\ OF VMUWJ'S 

44h‘ spor(‘ susiuaisions which had l)e(‘n homhardc'd with slow mait rolls weix* 
plat(‘d out on malt a^ar and spoi illation m(‘dium hy two methods: (1 ) hy str(‘ak- 
in^ a looplul ol sUsp(‘nsion o\(‘i th(‘ surface ol th(‘ iiK'dium (ajiproximatf'ly 15 ml) 
in a [)(‘tri dish and (2) hy jilacinj; a f»i\(‘n amount ol dilutial susp(‘nsion on the 
sintac(' of th(‘ medium and tluai tilting tlu' plat(‘soas to obtain a iinilorm distii- 
hutnin ov(‘r tlu* a^ai. Throughout th(‘ (‘ntir(‘ cours(‘ oi this investigation all 
mold cultUK's wer(‘ incuhated at 25 (\ 

Th(‘ out(M surface* of the ^lass ampoules which had hecai ex])os(Hl to fast 
lU'Ut rolls w as st(‘i ilizeal ch(*mically, and tlu* ampoul(‘s w (‘re criislu'd into tt‘st tubes 
containing 5 ml ol ste'iih* distilkal water. Th(‘ tuh(‘s w{‘r(‘ t.horoup:hly shak(‘n to 
insure susj)cnsion ol the* spor(‘s, and tlu* sUsp<‘nsions w(*i‘(‘ plat(*d out hy tlu* 
m(‘thods m(‘nlion(‘d aho\(\ 

\'a?iants we're* isolateel at diflen'iit time's during an incuhatiein })eri()d of ahenit 
10 days. (’rit(*ria for r(*coj»;mtion and .se'le'ctiein were the* K'Xture, ceilor, de'^re'e 
of sporulation, and otlu'r sujH'rticial characte*ristics eif the colonie's. .V hineuailar 
colony microse‘o])e* was ot couside'rahle hedp in this work, d'he* i»;row'th in many 
plate's showed such a marke'el eU'^Tce ejf variatiejii that the* e'eilonie's se*le*cte*d feir 
pie'kin^ we're* hut a \(*ry small peirtieui eif the teital numhe'i* of ty|)e's ohserve'd. 
Isolatieins w(*re* made* in duplicate* by te)uchin^ the* ce'iitral juirtiem ol the ceilemy 
with the* sharpe'iu'd tij) ot a st(*rile ine)culatinj»; lU'e'dle* and then str(*akin^ the 
nirface ol a slojie* eif s|)orulatieHi nu'dium with the* spore's aellu'rini* to the ne*edle. 
Wlu'ii the* iirimary culture's slmwe'd ^rewvth of nieire* than eine type, the*y were* 
flirt he*r culture'd to accomplish ise)latie>n. 

(IKNKHAL STFOIKs ON V\KI\XTS 

The* number of variant coleinie's pe*r plate incre'ase'd as the* time in whicli the 
susjM'iisions hael he'e'ii e'xpose'd te> homhardme'iit with .sle>w' lu'utrons was lenigth- 
e'lU'd. 44ius the* ^re'ate'st amount eif variation appe'are'd in culture's from spe>r(\s 
whicli had he'e'ii homharde'd le)nf»;(\st. This was probably due* to the fact that 
the lon^e'r the* suspe'iisions were* c'xpeise'd te) neutrons, the* ^re'ater the numbe'r of 
neutrons which tra\(*rs(*d the* suspe'nsieins and alse) the f>,re'ater the number eif 
preibable “hits.” (\‘rtain de'linite* type's of variation we're* fre'epu'iitly observed. 
I'his se'e'ms to indie'ate* that characteristic chan^(*s are* re'pc'ateully jirodiu'e'd when 
sjK'cifie; regions within the* spore are struck. 
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in table 1 . The variation which was observed was similar to that seen in cultures 
of spores which had been treated with slow neutrons. Several isolations were 
made from the 15-minute dry, and 30-minute moist, cultures. Among the 
isolates from the 15-minute dry was the buff-colored variant C3-6 which will 
later be described in detail. 

TABLE 1 


The relative amounta of growth and variation which occurred in two series of cultures from dry 
and moist spores that had been bombarded for various lengths of time with fast 
neutrons having energies up to 24 Mev 


TIME^AND CONDITION OP EXPOSDftS OP 
SPOEES TO NEUTRONS 

PISST SERIES 

SECOND SERIES 

Plates streaked with a loopful of 
spore suspension 

Plates inoculated with 1 ml of spore 
suspension 

0 minutes— dry 

No variation 

No variation 

15 minutes— dry 

Slight amount of variation | 


30 minutes — dry 

No growth 

Slight growth 

30 minutes— moist 

No growth 

Considerable growth and 



marked variation 

180 minutes— dry 

No growth 

No growth 

180 minutes— moist . 

No growth 

No growth 


STUDIES ON THE PRODUCTION OF PENICILLIN 

The variants have sho^Mi marked differences in their ability to produce penicil- 
lin. A few no longer possess this property, whereas others apparently produce 
more than the parent strain. The capacity of the variant cultures to produce 
penicillin was studied first by a screening test for segregation of the better strains, 
and second by testing these more highly productive strains in surface culture. 
Although studies on the production of penicillin in submerged culture are in- 
complete, preliminary tests have shown that some of the variants give yields 
much higher than those of the parent — strain originally developed for produc- 
tion in surface culture. 

The medium and method used for the screening test and the method used 
for the production of penicillin in surface culture w^ere those described by llaper, 
Alexander, and Coghill (1944) Anth the following exceptions: Throughout the 
course of this w’^ork dehydrated corn steeping liquor (approximately 94 per cent 
solids) was employed in amounts of 10 g per liter of the screening test medium 
and 50 g per liter of the medium for the production of penicillin in surface culture. 
All media were sterilized for 20 minutes at 15 pounds’ steam pressure. 

Screening test All variants were subjected to the screening test. Strain 17 
was included as a control along with each series of cultures tested. The screening 
test medium was distributed in 20-ml amounts in sterile, uniform petri dishes. 
In most cases duplicate plates were inoculated with spores of each strain tested. 
The plates were inverted and incubated for 6 days. On the sixth day, beginning 
at the edge of the colony, a radial series of 5 discs was cut with a cork borer 
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having an inside diameter of 5 mm. The discs were transferred to the surface 
of the medium seeded with Staphylococcus aureus FDA no. 209 in plates like 
those used in the cup assay for penicillin. The plates were incubated overnight 
at 37 C. The zones of inhibition were measured, and their diameters gave some 

TABLE 2 


Comparative diameters in millimeters of inhibition zones against Staphylococcus aureus as 
produced by a radial series of 5 agar discs cut from cultures of some variants isolated 
from suspensions receiving the longest bombardment 


CULTURE 

NUMBER OP DISC IN RADIAL SERIES 

1 ! 

2 

3 

4 

i 5 

No. 17 

27.5 

24.0 

19.5 


8.0 

C6-18 

20.2 

26.0 

22.0 

[ 17.7 

13.2 

C6-19 

30.2 

26.7 

23.0 

I 18.2 

13.5 

C6-26 

30.0 

27.2 

22.5 

17.2 

1 13.0 

C6-28 

30.0 

27.2 

23.0 

17.5 

12.5 

C6-31 

30.0 

27.2 

24.5 

21.0 

16.0 

C6-32 

29.2 

26.0 

22.2 

19.2 

14.5 

C6-41 

29.0 

25.2 

21.5 


13.0 

C6-49 

31.0 

27.5 

23.7 

19 5 

14,7 

C6-51 

28,5 

25.5 

21.2 

16.0 

11.5 

C6-52 

29.7 

26.0 

21.5 

16.5 

13.0 

C6-54 

28.2 

26.0 

22.5 

17.7 

13.2 


TABLE 3 

Oxford units of penicillin per ml culture fluid and pH changes produced in surface culture 
by some variants isolated from suspensions receiving the longest bombardment 


TIME IN DAYS 


CULTURE 

5 

6 

7 

H 

pH 

Penicillin 

pH 

Penicillin 

pH 

Penicillin 

pH 

Penicillin 

No. 17 

6.5 

102 

7.2 

140 

7.7 

148 

7.9 

164 

C6-18 

6.5 

97 

7.1 


7.6 

154 

8.0 

148 

C6-19 

6.4 

90 


147 

7.5 

178 

7.8 

164 

C6-26 

6.1 

83 

6.8 

131 

7.4 

183 

7.8 

180 

C6-28 

6.5 

102 

7.6 

137 

7.7 

160 

7.9 

164 

C6-31 

5.1 

64 

6.5 

123 

7.6 

196 

8.1 

172 

C6-32 

6.7 

104 

7.1 

149 

7.7 

162 

8.0 

145 

C6-41 

6.5 

94 


156 

7.6 

185 

7.9 

168 

C6-49 

4.6 

15 

6.1 

54 

7.5 

103 

7.8 

126 

C6-51 

6.4 

88 

7.2 

137 

7.6 

178 

7.0 

155 

C6-52 

6.5 

97 

7.2 

156 

7.6 

183 

8.0 

148 

C6-54 

6.5 

107 

7.2 

145 

7.8 1 

160 

8.0 

140 


indication of the concentration of penicillin present at the sites from which the 
discs had been taken. The greatest amount of inhibition always occurred around 
discs taken adjacent to the colony, with the subsequent discs showing progres- 
sively less. Screening test results on some active producers which were isolated 
from suspensions receiving the longest bombardment are given in table 2. 
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The production of penicillin in surface culture. For the production of penicillin 
in surface culture 250-ml Erlenmcycr flasks containing 00 ml of medium were 
used. The medium in each flask was inoculated with 1 ml of a heavy suspension 
of spores. Strain 17 was included as a control along with each series of cultures 
tested. At daily intervals, generally from the fifth through the eighth day, 
samples of equal volumes were aseptically removed from all flasks. Like samples 
were pooled and used for pH determinations and assay for penicillin content. A 
glass electrode potentiometer was used for the pll determinations. The cylinder 
plate method as described by Schmidt and Moyer (1944) was used for all assays. 
The results obtained when quadruplicate cultures of some members of the C6 
series were tested are shown in table 3. 

Comparative Studies on a Buff-colored Variant {CS-6) and on Strain 17 

The first buff-colored variant was isolated from a culture of spores which had 
been bombarded with fast neutrons and was designated as strain C3-6. Similar 
variation appeared rather frequently in cultures from the suspensions which had 
been treated longest. The color, morphology, and ability to produce penicillin 
of the parent no. 17 and of the variant 03-6 were studied and compared. 

Color description of strains CS G and 1 7. The following observations were made 
from 7-day-old cultures growing on plates of sporulation medium: strain C3-6 — 
vinaceous buff to avellancous (pi. XL, Ridgway, 1912); strain 17 — pea green to 
celandine green (pi. XLVIT). Transpired droplets on colonics of C3-G were a 
deep rose color wiiereas those on no. 17 were yellow\ The reverse of colonies 
growm on the screening test medium also differed: C3-G w^as a rosy color; no. 17 
w^as a cream- 3 ^ellow’ color. 

Morphologic studies. Colonies of each mold seemed identical in all aspects 
except color and readily fit the descriptions of this species as given by Thom 
(1930) and Smith (1938). Microscopic studies were made of 48- and 72-hour 
slide cultures. The structure of the fruiting body was thc^ same in the parent 
strain and tlui variant, and the average measurements of the hyphae, metulae, 
spores, and other portions showed the respective parts in strains C3-6 and 17 
to be of virtually the same size. 

Production of penicillin by strains CS-G and 17. Eight flasks of medium for 
the production of penicillin were inoculated with spores of strain 17 ; a similar 
group w^as inoculated with spores of strain C3-G. At definite intervals through- 
out an incubation period of 10 days, samples were aseptically removed from all 
flasks. Like samples wTre pooled and used for pH determination and assay for 
penicillin content. The assay values and pH determinations are given in table 4 
and graphically represented in figure 2. 

Qualitative Studies on the Antibiotic Substance Produced by Sixty-Two 

Variant Strains 

To determine wdiether there might be qualitative differences in the antibiotic 
substance produced, sixty-tw’o of the variant strains wxre testeil for activity 
against both penicillin-susceptible and penicillin-resistant species of bacteria. 
The test organisms used were strains of Staphylococcus aureus^ Bacillus suUilis^ 
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TABLE 4 


Comparative changes in pH and the production of penicillin in surface culture by a buff -colored 

variant {C3-6) and strain 17 


TIME 

pH 

PENICILLIN — OXFORD UNITS PER ML CULTURE 
PLUID 

C3-6 

No. 17 

C3-6 

No. 17 

days 





4 

5.0 

5.3 

26 

41 

5 

6.4 

6.5 

77 

81 

6 

6.6 

6.7 

121 

122 

6.5 

6.9 

7.0 

129 

129 

7 

7.3 

7.3 

165 

170 

7.5 

7.5 

7.6 

177 

179 

8 

7.8 

7.9 

170 

178 

9 

8.2 

8.1 

136 

142 

10 

8.2 

8.1 

112 

122 



Fig. 2. Comparative Changes in pH and the Production of Penicillin in Surface 
Culture by a Buff-colored Variant (C3-6) and Strain 17 
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Brucella aborius. Shigella dysenteriae, Escherichia coliy Bacillus mycoides^ Pseu- 
domonas aeruginosa y Serraiia marcescens, Klebsiella pneumoniae ^ and Proteus 
vulgaris. The tests were made by cutting discs of agar adjacent to 6-day-old 
colonies grown on the screening test medium and placing them on pour plates 
of agar seeded with the respective test organisms. When judged by the presence 
of inhibition zones in the bacterial cultures, there appeared to be no qualitative 
difference in the inhibitory substance produced by those variants which were 
tested. 


DISCUSSION 

The experimental results presented in this report indicate that variant colonies 
arise from spores of P. notatum which have been bombarded with neutrons. The 
advent of the variation is probably a matter of chance, depending upon w^hethcr a 
definite region within a spore is struck in such a way as to produce an observable 
biological effect. It may well be that changes similar to those resulting from 
bombardment also occur spontaneously but at a much lower rate. 

Whether the variants of P. notatum represent true gene mutations is not known 
since tliis species has revealed neither ascocarps nor zygotes, and thus genetic 
experiments involving studies of nuclear fusion and meiotic division cannot be 
performed. How^ever, Tatum and Beadle (1942) and Tatum (1944) concluded 
from their studies on morphologically and biochemically mutant strains of 
Neurospora crassa produced by x-ray treatment of conidia and perithecia that 
the mutant character is inherited as if it w'ere associated with a single gene 
mutation. They used heterokaryons made between different strains for tests of 
gene dominance in a manner similar to that used in dominance studies of the 
diploid cells of most plants and animals. 

Continued study on variations induced by neutrons may lead to better under- 
standing of the physiology and genetics of microorganisms such as bacteria, 
actinomycetes, fungi, and protozoa. The production of new^ strains may lead to 
finding new antibiotic substances as w'ell as to obtaining strains capable of pro- 
ducing greater amounts of the known antibiotics. 

SUMMARY 

Marked variation appeared in cultures from spore suspensions of Penicillium 
notatum which were exposed to bombardment with slow^ neutrons for periods of 
time ranging from 1 hour through 134 days, and the number of variants increased 
as the time of exposure w as lengthened. 

Actively growing cultures wiiich were treated with slow neutrons for 3 hours 
showed no definite evidence of induced variation. 

Variation similar to that induced with slow^ neutrons occurred w hen moist and 
dry spores w^ere bo^lbarded with fast neutrons (energies up to 24 Mev) for 15 
and 30 minutes; however, an exposure of 180 minutes w^as lethal to all spores. 

Isolation and study w^erc made of 150 variants wiiich are characterized by 
differences in such aspects as color, texture, rate and quantity of vegetative 
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growth and of sporulation, color and amount of transpired fluid, and color of the 
reverse of the colonies. 

A screening test, surface cultivation, and preliminary tests in submerged culti- 
vation showed that the variant strains differ greatly in their capacity to produce 
penicillin, for some no longer possess this property whereas others give yields 
considerably higher than those obtained from the parent culture. 

Comparative studies on the morphology and the production of penicillin in 
surface culture showed the parent strain and a buff-colored variant to be nearly 
identical except for color. 

No qualitative differences were observed when the inhibitory substance pro- 
duced by 62 variants was tested against 10 species of bacteria. 
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The use of sodium thioglycollale in a clear medium for the cultivation of 
anaerobic bacteria was introduced by Brewer in 1940. The following year the 
National Institute of Health adopted a liquid medium designated “fluid thio- 
glj^collate medium” for use in the testing of biological products for sterility. 
Two formulae were recommended. They differed only in that one (Brew'er, 
1941) specified beef infitsion and 1.0 per cent of peptone, and the other (Linden, 
1941) specified 2.0 per cent of peptone and 0.2 per cent of yeast extract but no 
meat infusion. 

In replacing the infu.sion broth, previously recommended by the National 
Institute of Health, with the fluid thioglycollate medium two distinct advantages 
were apparent: (1) neutralization of the bacteriostatic action of the mercurial 
preservatives and (2) provision of both aerobic and anaerobic conditions in one 
test tube. I'lie advantage of the neutralization of the bacteriostatic effect of 
the mercurial compounds has been emphasized by Nungester et al. (1943). The 
varjing oxidation-reduction conditions in a single culture tube renders the 
medium valuable for diagnostic use (Foley and Schaub, 1944). 

Subsequent use of the thioglycollate medium for the sterility test demoastrated 
that it was superior to the infusion broth. In parallel tests with the two media. 
Dr. H. C. Batson (personal communication) detected the presence of many more 
contaminants with the use of the new medium. A few' contaminants, however, 
developed only in the broth. He found that the latter were inlubited by the 
methylene blue used as an Eh indicator in the thioglycollate medium. Dr. 
Geoffrey Edsall (personal communication) reported similar observations; and we 
confirmed their findings. This inhibitory action could be reduced but not en- 
tirely eliminated by enrichment of the medium. 

The purpose of the pre.sent investigation w-as to develop a formula for the 
sterility test medium w'hich w'ould support the growth of the greatest possible 
variety of bacteria when cultured at the optimum tempe.-ature. In accomplish- 
ing this it w'as hoped that it would be possible to use only ingredients lending 
themselves readily to exact definition and reproducibility, and obtainable without 
restriction on the open market. Particular emphasis was placed upon the choice 
of a peptone and an oxidation-reduction indicator, as well as the determination 
of the optimum amount of yeast extract, sodium chloride, and f-cystine, and 
also the most favorable pH. 

During the investigation many people were consulted; from them valuable 
suggestions and assistance were received. To all are expressed thanks and appre- 
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elation. Among those deserving special mention are Dr. John H. Brewer for 
hia constant interest, particularly in reference to the peptone and the chemical 
tests for the purity of sodium thioglycollateand thioglycollic acid; Dr. J. Howard 
Brown for tests to determine the digestion products and the growth-promoting 
action of the pancreatic digest of casein (peptone); Mr. H. G. Dunham, of Difeo 
Laboratories, for preparation of some experimental media and for the suggestion 
to use resazurin; Mr. Theo. J. Carski, of Baltimore Biological Laboratory, for 
preparation of certain experimental media; Dr. Harriette D. Vera for the sug- 
gestion to use 1-cystinc; Dr. J. G. Brereton, of Sheffield Farms Company, for 
interest in the production of pancreatic digest of casein; Mr. B. A. Linden for 
suggestions and co-operation in some duplicate tests; and Dr. Milton V. Veldee 
for assistance in planning the work. 


METHODS 

Media. The formulae of the experimental media or the variations from the 
final revised formula are given with the protocols of the experiments. The re- 
vised formula as finally adopted is as follows: Z-cystine, 0.75 g; sodium chloride, 
2.5 g; glucose, 5.0 g; agar, 0.75 g; water-soluble extract of yeast, 5.0 g; pancreatic 
digest of casein (peptone), 15.0 g; sodium thioglycollate, 0.5 g, or thioglycollic 
acid, 0.3 ml; resazurin, 1.0 ml of a 0.1 per cent solution freshly prepared; and 
distilled water, 1 L. 

When Z-cy.stine was first included in the experimental media, some difficulty 
was experienced in dissolving it. This was overcome by mixing the dry ingredi- 
ents, except the sodium thioglycollate, in a mortar in the order given above. 
Each was thoroughly mixed as it was added. Then a portion of the water, 
previously heated, was added with stirring, and the resulting paste transferred 
to a suitable flask. The remainder of the water was added. The solution was 
completed in a steam bath. Then the sodium thioglycollate or thioglycollic acid 
was added, the pH was adjusted Avith sodium hydroxide, and finally the resazurin 
was added. The medium was dispensed in 15-ml amounts in 20 X 150-mm test 
tubes and sterilized in the autoclave for 18 minutes at 120 to 123 C. 

The pH of the finished media used in the greater part of the study was 7.2 ± 
0.1. An analysis of many experiments revealed that better growth had been 
obtained in those media having a pH of 7.1 than in those having a pH of 7.2 
or 7.3. This was confirmed by further experimentation. 

Cultures. The cultures used in the study either had been isolated from con- 
taminated biological products or were considered as po.ssiblc contaminants, and 
were very largely selected for their exacting growth requirements. It is impera- 
tive that an all-purpose sterility test medium should bo capable of initiating the 
development of Clostridium telani and other pathogenic anaerobes. Cultures of 
certain other species of Clostridium were also used because of their peculiar 
growth requirements. 

For a particular experiment, the cultures were selected which were the most 
exacting toward the ingredient under study. If any changes were indicated to 
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meet the growth requirements of a fastidious organism, it was always ascertained 
that the most commonly occurring contaminants, gram-positive cocci, diph- 
theroids, sporeforming aerobes, and bncteria of the coli-aerogenes group and of 
Pseudomonas, would in no wise be hindered in their development by these 
changes. 

A list of the cultures is given beiow. Some of the cultures have not been fully 
identified, but they have been placed with that genus or group to which they 
appear to be most closely related. 


Aerobacter 


red pigment 

Mich, 14 

cloacae 

7^C3B 

curved forms 

PC66 

Bacillus 


M icrococcus 


cere us 

rC3A 

epidermidis 

PCS 

subtilis* 

Peoria 

rose us (?) 

Mich. 57 



rosaseus (?) 

Mich. 58 

Clostridium* 




acetobuiylicum 

824 

species (?) 



6085 

no pigment 

PC99 



pale yellow pigment 

Mich. 14 

hutylicum 

37 

pink pigment 

Mich. 38 


Yale 

orange -pink pigment 

Mich. 54 



lemon-yellow pigment 

Mich. 60 

chauvoei 

Mont. 




2585 

Micro monospora 





Mich. 48 

novyi 

140 


Mich. 53 


N.I.II. 





Diplococcus pneumoniae* 


perfringens 

8R12 

type 3 




type 17 


sporogems 

N I.H. 

type 37 


tetani 

Tullock 

Pseudomonas 




ovalis 

PC25 

Corynebacterium 




pse udod i pheriticum* 

(Mass.) 

species (?) 

PCS4 



species (?) 

160 (Mass. 

species (?) 

PC20 

Staphylococcus 



PC32 

aerogenes 

PCI 


PC33B 

aureus* 

Cumming 


X V''001J 

PC96 

epidermidis 

PC63 


Mich. 61 

Streptococcus 




lique^aciens 

PC16 

Gram-positive rods, 

genus 

pyogenes* 

NY5 

(?) 


species (?) 

PC22 

oranRe-pink pigment Mich. 6 

species (?) 

PC33A 


• Not isolated from contaminated biological products. 
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Preparatory to inoculating the media the aerobic cultures usually were 
grown on agar slants; a few were grown in broth. The anaerobic cultures either 
were grown in a cooked meat medium or a fluid thioglycollate medium. Over- 
night incubated cultures were used when possible; some required longer incu- 
bation. {Suspensions of the agar slant cultures as well as the other cultures were 
diluted tenfold serially in 0.4 or 0.85 per cent aodium chloride solution until just 
less than one bacterium was present per ml. The highest 5 or 6 dilutions were 
used for inoculating each medium under test. The inoculum was 1.0 ml per 
tube. After inoculation the tubes were twirled for thorough mixing and then 
incubated at 34 to 36 C or at room temperature for 7 days. Two Pseudomonas 
cultures grew very poorly at 34 C and not at all at 37 C. Examination of the 
tubes for visible growth was made at the end of 1, 2, 4, and 7 days. The degree 
of turbidity was recorded as 1+, 2+, 3+, and 4+. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Eh Indicators 

The bacteriostatic or inhibitory action of methylene blue against 8 cultures is 
shown in table 1. In columns 2 to 5 arc recorded the number of tubes, inoculated 
with 6 dilutions of the respective bacterial suspensions, which showed growth of 
the bacteria in the medium without and with indicators. There was growth in a 
total of 28 tubes of medium containing no indicator (column 2) in contrast to a 
total of 8 tubes of the same medium to which methylene blue had been added 
(column 3). The same degree of inhibition was obtained in the presence of the 
zinc chloride salt of methylene blue (see columns 4 and 5). In contrast, there 
was no inhibition in the presence of resazurin, as shown in column 6. 

The bacteria of a large number of species were cultured in the presence of 
resazurin. Growth was the same as in the medium containing no resazurin, 
excepting with a few with which the results were equivocal. The latter were 
cultured in concentrations of resazurin varying from 1:1,000,000 to 1:100,000. 
A summary of these results is given in table 2. The aerobic cultures were not 
inhibited in concentrations of 1:250,000 or less, but in 1:100,000 there was re- 
tardation in development. On the other hand, the anaerobic cultures w^ere not 
retarded in the highest concentration, 1:100,000; in fact, some were definitely 
stimulated by the greater amounts of resazurin. These results suggest that there 
would be no contraindication to the use of resazurin in a concentration of 1 :250,- 
000 or less. A concentration of 1 : 1,000,000 seemed to be sufficient for indicating 
the oxidation-reduction conditions of the medium. This amount was less than 
one-fourth of that which inhibited the development of the most sensitive bac- 
teria that we tested. 

It should be mentioned that resazurin in a neutral solution is blue. In the 
presence of a reducing agent it is reduced to resorufin, which gives a pink color, 
and resorufin is reduced to colorless hydroresorufin. The latter reaction is re- 
versible; therefore, in the medium containing thioglycollate the reduced portion 
is colorless, whereas the oxidized portion is pink. An attempt was made to use 
resorufin in place of resazurin but we obtained a brownish red color which was 
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more difficult to detect than the pink obtained from resazurin. There also was 
doubt about its chemical purity even though it was equally noninhibitory. 


TABLE 1 

Bacteriostatic action of Eh indicators 



The formula of the medium differed from that of the revised in specifying 0.1 per cent 
of /-cystine and 0.5 per cent of sodium chloride. The methylene blue and resazurin were 
present in a final concentration of 1:500,000; the zinc salts were added to give a concen- 
tration of 1:500,000 of methylene blue. 

* Numerals indicate the number of tubes inoculated with tenfold dilutions of the cul- 
tural suspension, which had visible turbidity, 

t The degree of turbidity of growth was expressed as 1,2,3, and 4. The value given in 
the table is the summation of the values of the respective tubes. 


TABLE 2 

Influence of resazurin on growth of bacteria 


NmrBEK OF 
CULTURES 


None 


1:1,000,000 


1 . 250,000 


1:100,000 


Day 



1 

2 

4 

7 

1 

2 

4 

7 

1 ! 

2 

4 

7 

1 

2 

4 

7 

Aerobic, 7 . . . . 

13.5 

26.5 

30.5 

31.5 

11.5 

25.0 

29.5 

31.0 

11.5 

24.5 

30.0 

32.0 

4.5 

10.0 

21.0 

27.0 

Anaerobic, 4 . 

18.5 

20.5 

21.5 

21.5 

17.5 

18.5 

18.5 

18.5 

17.5 

19.5 

19.5 

20.0 

19.5 

21.5 

21.5 

21,5 

Total, 11 . 

32.0 

47.0 

52.0 

53.0 

29.0 

43.5 

48.0 

49.5 

29.0 

44.0 

49.5 

52.0 

24.0 

31.5 

42.5 

48.5 


The formula of the medium differed from that of the revised in spccif 3 dng 0.5 per cent of 
sodium chloride. Each dilution was inoculated into duplicate tubes of medium. The 
numerals represent the sum of the average of the duplicates which showed visible turbidity. 


For several years the use of resazurin in a reduction test to determine the 
sanitary condition of milk has been gradually replacing the use of methylene blue 
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(Ramsdell, Johnson, and Evans, 1936; Davis, 1942; Johns, 1942). Because of 
the need of a pure product for this use, resazurin can now be obtained in a rela- 
tively pure state. 


Peptone 

Peptones derived from casein have been used exclusively in this investigation. 
Preliminary tests showed that the development of even the fastidious bacteria 


TABLE 3 

Comparison of pancreatic and acidic hydrolyzates of casein 


NUMBEm OF CULTUHES 

TYPE OF HYDROLYSIS 

DEVELOPMENT OF BACTERIA—DAY 

Number of tubes 

Turbidity values 

1 

2 

4 

7 

1 

2 

4 

7 

20 (Medium 1) 

Pancreatin 

57 

81 

89 

89 

149 

240 

321 

337 


Acid 

35 

67 

77 

81 

91 

188 

268 

291 

8 (Medium 2) 

Pancreatin 

17 

35 

38 

38 

44 

91 

135 

150 


Acid 

15 

31 

39 

40 

39 

81 

129 

145 

5 (Medium 3) 

Pancreatin 

9 

1 20 

27 

27 

22 

46 

81 

97 


Acid 

7 

16 

22 

22 

18 

33 

64 

72 

Totals: 33 

Pancreatin 

93 

136 

154 

154 

215 

377 

537 

584 


Acid 

57 

114 

138 

143 

148 

202 

461 

508 


Media formulae: 



NO. 1 

NO 2 

NO. 3 


g per L 

g per 1 

g per L 

Casein hydrolyzate . 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Yeast extract, . . . . .. 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Glucose ... 

5.0 

5 0 

5.0 

Sodium chloride 

5.0 

2,5 

5.0 

Sodium thioglycollate 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Agar. . 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

Dipotassium phosphate 


1.0 


Resazurin 

0.001 

0.001 

0.001 


was promoted by these peptones. It is believed by some that a peptone pre- 
pared by the pancreatic digestion of milk protein is more unifoim in composition 
than a similar product prepared as a by-product of the meat-packing industry. 
Nonallergenic peptone can be made without difficulty; this is of prime importance 
when antigens intended for human parenteral use contain culture medium. 
Furthermore, it lends itself to a detailed description so that the product can be 
duplicated at will (Leifson, 1943). 

Enzyme versus acid hydrolyzate. Pancreatic or tryptic digests of casein have 
been found to be more desirable than an acid hydrolyzate (bacto-casamino acids). 
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The former contain a larger number of amino acids. Of particular note is the 
presence of tryptophane. The results of three experiments, in which the growth- 
promoting activity of peptones obtained by means of the two types of hydrolysis 
was compared, arc given in table 3. In each experimeTit the initiation of growth 
was earlier in the presence of the pancreatic digest. However, by the end of 
7 days the difference was reduced. Nevertheless, in the case of sterility testing 
when it is most desirable to detect contamination as early as possible, the use of 
the pancreatic digest would be indicated in preference to the acid hydrolyzate. 

Comparison of different preparations of pancreatic digest of casein. The growth- 
promoting activity of pancreatic or tryptic digests prepared by 5 manufacturers 
has been studied. The results of 2 experiments are summarized in table 4. It 
is apparent that when the respective peptones were used in combination with 
the other ingredients of the medium, there was no significant difference in their 
promotion of the growth of the exacting bacteria which had been selected for 

TABLE 4 

Pancreatic digests of casein 'prepared by different manufacturei ^ 


DEVFLOPMENT OT BACTER1A--DAY 


KITHBER OF 
CULTURES 

j DESIGNATION OF 
PEPTONE 

Number of tubes 

Turbidity values 



1 

2 

4 

7 

1 

2 

4 1 

7 

11* 

A 

18 

32 

42 

42 

45 j 

87 

144 

161 


B 

17 

33 

38 

42 

50 ! 

99 

143 

151 


C.’ 

18 

29 

37 

40 

44 I 

91 1 

131 

147 


j 1) 

16 

30 

43 

44 

43 

84 ’ 

i 

151 

165 

lot 

A 

23 

39 

45 

48 

44 i 

107 i 

152 

167 


: E 

19 

36 

43 

46 

39 

97 

144 

168 


* TJie formula of the medium differed from that of the revised in specifying 0.1 percent 
of Lcystine and 0.07 per cent of agar, 
t Ivcvised formula. 


these experiments. Howwer, in other experiments, in which the yeast extract 
w^as omitted from the medium, certain preparations were definitely better than 
others. 


Yeast Extract 

The addition of a w ater-soluble extract of yeast definitely favored the devel- 
opment of the bacteria. The results of 2 experiments arc given in table 5. In 
the first the growth of bacteria in a medium containing 2.0 per cent of peptone 
w^as compared with that in a medium containing 1.0 per cent of peptone and 
1.0 per cent of jTast extract. In the presence of the latter there w^as growth at 
the end of 24 hours in 10 more tubes, or 21 per cent, than in the former; and 
at the end of 48 hours the difference had increased to 20 tubes, or 33 per cent. 
In the other experiment 3 concentrations of yeast extract, 0.2, 0.5, and 1.0 per 
cent, were used in combination with 2.0, 1.5, and 1.0 per cent of the peptone, 
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respectively. The best development was obtained in the presence of 0.5 per 
cent yeast extract and 1.5 per cent peptone. These results are not significantly 
different from those obtained with the medium containing 1.0 per cent of yeast 
extract and 1 .0 per cent of peptone. It is definite, however, that in the presence 
of 0.2 per cent of the yeast extract and 2.0 per cent of peptone there was .a lag 
in the initiation of growth. We have observed no inhibition in development in 
the presence of 1.0 per cent of the yeast extract, but Dr. G. B. Slocum (personal 
communication) has noted that Lactobacillus is inhibited in the presence of more 
than 0.5 per cent. It appeared that 0.5 per cent of yeast extract would be an 
adequate and satisfactory amount to use in the fluid thioglycollate medium. No 
doubt the extract supplies certain growth factors which aid in the promotion of 
the development of bacteria. Leifson (1943) has reported that the addition of 

TABLE 5 


Influence of varying amount of yeast extract in the presence of different amounts of peptone 


KUMBES OF 

VARIATIONS IN 
MEDIA 

1 

DEVELOPMENT OP BACTERIA— DAY 

CULTURES 

Peptone 

Yeast 

Number of tubes 

Turbidity values 


ext. 

1 











1 1 

2 

4 

7 

1 , 

2 

4 

7 


% 

% 









20 

2.0 

0.0 

47 

61 

73 

74 

131 

176 

251 

270 


1.0 

1.0 

57 

81 

89 

89 

149 

240 

321 

337 

21 

2 0 

0.2 

34 

64 

77 

81 

110 

193 

246 

276 


1.5 

0.5 

44 

72 

80 

83 

121 

214 

267 

300 


1.0 

1.0 

44 

67 

77 

80 

121 

211 

267 

i 295 


Formula of basic medium: For amounts of casein peptone and yeast e,\tract see above; 
glucose, 0.5%; sodium chloride, 0.5%; f-cystine, 0.1%; sodium thioglycollate, 0.05%;agar, 
0.07%; and resazurin, 0.0001%, 


accessory growth factors greatly improve the general nutritive properties of 
casein peptones. 


Buffer 

It is sho%vn in table 6 that more rapid development of the bacteria took place 
in the absence of the buffer (K2HPO4) than in its presence. At the end of 24 and 
48 hours there was growth in 10 (29 per cent) and 16 (31 per cent) more tubes, 
respectively. However, at the end of 7 days there was growth in the same 
number of tubes of each medium. The effect of the buffer seemed to be retarda- 
tion. In this experiment the buffer was added to adjust the pH, and 0.3 per 
cent was required. This amount is slightly in excess of the 0.25 per cent thB.t 
was specified in the first formulae of the fluid thioglycollate media recommended 
by the National Institute of Health. It may be that this additional amount of 
the potassium ion acted as an inhibitor. Since the amount of buffer originally 
used is not sufficient to neutralize the acidity that might be produced from the 
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0,5 per cent glucose, and its presence is not needed for the development of the 
bacteria, it seemed better to omit it from the formula. 

Sodium Chloride and Hydrogen Ion Concentration 

Bacteria of different species vary in their requirements for sodium chloride 
and hydrogen ion concentration in order to attain optimum development. In 
table 7 it is shown that Clostridium acetohutylicum^ 824, developed best in the 
medium with the lowest pll used, 7.1, to which no sodium chloride had been 
added. The pll of the medium was more influential than the amount of sodium 
chloride. This is graphically illustrated in figure 1 . Here it may be seen that 
this culture developed in the presence of 0.5 per cent of sodium chloride at a 
pH of 7.11, although there was some retardation. On the other hand, in the 


TABLE 6 

Influence of buffer ^ dipotassium phosphate 




DFACLOPMKNT OF THF BACTF-RIA— DAV 

_ 

NUMBFR or 
CULTURrS 

nUFFFR 

KiliPOi 

Number of tubes 

Turbidity values 



1 

2 

4 

1 

7 i 

1 

2 

4 

7 


% 









21 

0 3 

34 

51 

72 

80 

100 

169 

223 

276 


N one I 

44 

1 

67 

77 

80 

121 ’ 

211 

1 

267 

295 


Formula of basic medium: Casein peptone, 1 ; yeast extract, 1.0^? ; glucose, 0.5%; 

sodium chloride, Z-oystino, 0.1%; sodium thioglycollatc 0.05%; agar 0.07%; and 

resazurin 0.0001% • 


medium with a pII of 7.35, to which no sodium chloride had been added, there 
w’as very little development. The Yale strain of C. acciobutylicum was not so 
sensitive to variations in pH. 

In contrast it is show'n, also in table 7, that the Montana strain of Clostridium 
chauvoci developed better in the presence of sodium chloride than in its absence, 
although there w as a tendency for it to favor the low pH. This preference may 
be observed best by comparing the turbidity of growth at the end of 1 and 2 days 
in the presence of the different salt concentrations at the different pH values. 
The other strain of C. chauvoci studied behaved similarly. 

Differing from the requirements of both C. acetobutylicum and C. chauvoci were 
those of the type 3 pneumococcus (table 7). It developed best in the presence 
of the highest salt concentration and highest pH that were employed, 0.5 per 
cent and 7.32, respectively. Other strains of the pneumococcus were not so 
sensitive to variations. How^ever, with the fluid thioglycollate medium the 
optimum pH for the pneumococcus seemed to be between 7.2 and 7.3 and the 
presence of sodium chloride was indicated as desirable. 

In another experiment it was observed that the Micrococcus, Mich. 38, and 
the Micromonospora, Mich. 53, developed better at pH 7.4 than at 7.2 or 7.0. 
The presence or absence of sodium chloride did not appear to be significant. 
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In order to promote the development of bacteria which vary in their require- 
ments for sodium chloride and hydrogen ions, a mid-course was followed and a 
concentration of 0.25 per cent sodium chloride and a pH of 7.1 ± 0.1 were 

TABLE 7 


The influence of sodium chloride in the presence of varying hydrogen ion concentrations 



selected for the medium. It should be mentioned that the ingredients used in 
the preparation of the medium must have a uniformly low sodium chloride 
content. 
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Besides the bacterial need for sodium chloride, the presence of the salt in the 
sterility test medium may be necessary for the development of contaminants in 
some biological products containing mercurial preservatives. In one of the early 
experiments when many variations were being studied, 14 different- media were 



1247 12471247 1247 124 7 1247 1247 1247 1247 

deioreie: of xurbididity of growth 


4 + 3 + 2 + 1 + 


Fig. 1 . The Growth of C. acetobutylicum, Strain 824 , in the Presence of Vabtinq 
Amounts of Sodium Chloride and Different pH Concentrations 


under test. Several contaminated products were seeded into the media. With a 
normal serum albumin solution containing 1 : 10,000 merthiolate, it was observed 
that in 7 of the media no growth developed from the inocula of the undiluted 
and the 10~^ dilution, but excellent growth developed from the 10^^ 10~®, and 
lO”*^ dilutions. In the other 7 media there was development from all 5 inocula. 
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The media differed considerably in composition. The only common factor in 
the first seven was that no sodium chloride had been added. Salt had been 
added to the other media although only 0.15 per cent had been added to two. 
It is thought that perhaps the salt combined with the mercurial compound to 
form a less soluble product, thereby permitting the bacteria to grow. The con- 
taminant was a diphtheroid. Dilutions of a suspension of this culture from agar 
initiated growth in all 14 media. 

The presence of sodium chloride was not the controlling factor in the develop- 
ment of the bacteria in the other biological products tested at the same time. 

l-Cystine 

C. chauvoei does not develop in fluid thioglycollate medium without the addi- 
tion of /-cystine. The chances for this organism to contaminate a biological 


TABLE 8 

Influence of varying amounts of Ucystine on the development of C. chauvoei Mont. 



The medium was prepared according to the revised formula with variations in the 
amount of cystine. Numerals indicate degree of turbidity. 


product prepared for human use arc remote. On the other hand, if the medium 
is to be used in connection with products for veterinary use, it would be necessary 
for it to be adequate for the development of this organism. So far as we have 
been able to determine, there is no contraindication to its inclusion and it is 
probable that its presence may stimulate the development of other bacteria. 

From the results of the experiment reported in table 8 it appears that 0.075 per 
cent of /-cystine is sufficient to obtain the most rapid growth of C. chauvoei; 
0.05 per cent would probably be sufficient, but with less than 0 05 per cent there 
is a lag. Note how this organism failed to grow' in the medium containing no 
/-cystine. 

Shortly after the official date of adoption of the revised formula (January 15, 
1945) Hickey suggested the inclusion of cysteine hydrochloride in fluid thio- 
glycollate medium for the sterility testing of penicillin. Since /-cystine had been 
included in the medium, it was thought that perhaps part of the /-cystine w^ould 
be reduced to cysteine in the presence of the thioglycollate and that the new 
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medium might be suitable for the sterility testing of penicillin without the addi- 
tion of an inactivating agent. Hewitt and Pittman (1945) found, however, that 
there was no inactivation of penicillin in the medium in a ratio of 10 units to 
0.75 mg of i-cystine within 3 hours. 

Temperature for lucuhation 

Sufficient experimentation has not been done to determine the optimum 
temperature for incubation of the sterility test. However, so far as the work 
has gone, it is indicated that 32 C might be favorable to all contaminants. One 
experiment w^is conducted in duplicate with incubation at 36 C and at 22 to 
25 C. All of the cultures grew' at the lower temperature, whereas one did not 
grow, and others grew' more poorly, at the higher temperature. Miss Frances 
Clapp, of Ledciio Laboratories, has reported to us the isolation of contaminants 
with incubation at 31 C w'hen no grow'th was obtained with incubation at 37 C. 
On the other hand, she has obtained no gro\vth at 37 C that she has not likewise 
obtained at 31 C. 

So far as wu know' there are no bacteria that might occur as contaminants 
that develop at 37 C and will not likewise develop at 31 or 32 C, whereas there 
are a number wiiich will not grow' at 37 C. In the latter group there are some 
of the Pseudomonas cultures, and these are notorious for their ability to be 
pyrogenic (Probey and Pittman, 1945). 

SUMMARY 

A study has been presented wffiich formed the basis for the adoption of a revised 
formula for the ^l^luid thioglycollate medium'^; this formula replaces the two 
previously recommended for use in the testing of biological products for sterility. 
It w'as desirable that all ingredients included in the formula should lend them- 
selves to full description. Such descriptions in addition to full directions for 
preparing the medium and its use are given in the National Institute of Health 
circular, ‘‘Culture Media for the Sterility Test,’' dated January 15, 1945, and 
it is anticipated that they wdll be included in the thirteenth edition of the U, S. 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Resazurin was found to be a suitable Eh indicator. In concentrations of 
1 : 250,000 or less, resazurin did not retard the development of the bacteria tested, 
whereas methylene blue in a concentration of 1:500,000 w'as definitely bacterio- 
static for certain bacteria. A 1 : 1 ,000,000 dilution of the resazurin is sufficient to 
indicate oxidation-reduction conditions. 

Pancreatic digest of casein is apparently an adequate peptone for the sterility 
test medium. It has excellent grow'th-promoting properties wdiich should make 
it useful in many kinds of media. In its presence, initiation of growth w'as more 
rapid than in the presence of an acid hydrolyzate of casein. 

A water-soluble extract of yeast was influential in promoting growth of the 
bacteria. The optimum amounts of the extract and the casein peptone appear 
to be 0.5 and 1.5 per cent, respectively. 

Dipotassium phosphate tended to retard initiation of growth. 
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A pH of 7.1 and the addition of 0.25 per cent of sodium chloride seem to 
provide suitable conditions for the development of those bacteria that prefer a 
low pH and no sodium chloride and those that prefer a higher pH and 0.5 per 
cent of sodium chloride. 

The addition of Z-cystine enables Clostridium chauvoei to develop in the 
medium. 

The optimum temperature for incubation of the sterility test is discussed. 
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It has been well established that fatty substances are produced by various 
microorganisms, notably by certain yeasts and filamentous fungi as well as by 
the tubercle bacilli and a species of Azotobacter. The tubercle bacilU and other 
acid-fast bacteria contain from 20 to 40 per cent hpid on the dry-weight basis 
(Anderson, 1939). Even some of the common non-acid-fast bacteria may con- 
tain considerable amounts of lipid. Escherichia coli. Staphylococcus albus, and 
Bacillus megatherium were found to contain from 8 to 40 per cent lipid when 
grown on certain media (Larson and Larson, 1922). More commonly, however, 
the lipid content of bacteria has been reported to be below 10 per cent. The 
results of Gorbach and Sablatnog (1934a, 19346) may be cited in this connection. 
They found that whereas the lipid content of Pseudomonas aeruginosa was 0.6 
per cent when grown on meat extract agar at pH 7.0, there w'as as much as 
3.9 per cent lipid w’hen the organism was cultivated on mannitol. Anderson 
(1939) reported 2 to 6 per cent hpid in cells of Phytomonas tumefadens and 7 per 
cent in iMctobacillus acidophilus. 

Among the bacteria, Azotobacter indicum is unique in lipid production (Starkey 
and De, 1939). The cells of this bacterium commonly contain two large fat 
globules, one at each end of the rod-shaped cells, and as much as 50 per cent 
of the cell volume is occupied by the fat globules. 

The lipid content of filamentous fungi ranges between 1 and 40 per cent, and 
differs with the various cultures and the conditions under which they are grown. 
(Pruess, Eichinger, and Peterson, 1934; Prescott and Dunn, 1940; Bloor, 1943). 
The lipid content of 24 filamentous fungi studied by Pruess and Strong (1933) 
was from 1 to 25 per cent with an average between 6 and 9 per cent. Ward, 
Lockwood, May, and Herrick (1935) determined the lipid content of 61 fungi 
and reported that six of the fungi contained over 20 per cent hpid. Under 
favorable conditions of cultivation, Penicillium javanicum was found to contain 
as much as 41.5 per cent. Large amounts of lipid were produced by species of 
Oospora Wallroth when growm on milk, and the results of Geffers (1937) indicate 
that this organism can be used to synthesize fat from milk wastes. Up to 50 per 
cent of the mycelium could be extracted with fat solvents. 

Attention was focused on lipid production by yeasts and related organisms 
through the results of Lindner and associates, who developed a process for the 
production of fat from carbohydrates by Endomyces vemalis in Germany during 
World War I (Fink, Hachn, and Hoerburger, 1937; Prescott and Dunn, 1940). 
When cultivated under conditions favorable for lipid production, this yeast con- 

* Journal Series Paper of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, Rutgers 
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tained as much as 44.7 per cent liind; but when cultivated on a production scale, 
Ibere was about 20 per cent lipid. Hade (1939), who recently studied the 
influence of medium composition on lipid production by Endomycea vemalia, 
foxmd as much as 42 per cent lipid in the cells under conditions favorable for 
lipid accumulation. 

Several yeasts were studied by Bippel (1943) for lipid production, among which 
was Nectaromycea reukaufii, which produced 10 to 15 g of lipid for each 100 g of 
carbohydrate decomposed. 

Ibe results of Heide (1939) and others (Bichkovskaya, 1939; Prescott and 
Dunn, 1940; Raai, 1941-1942; Rippel, 1943) indicate that conditions favorable 
for maximum lipid content of yeast are not those giving the maximum conversion 
of the carbon source of the substrate to lipid. Cells grown in media rich in 
nitrogen give high yields, but their lipid content is low; media deficient in 
nitrogen give low yields of cell material, but the cells contain an abundance of 
lipid. As stated by Smedley-MacLean (1922), there is generally an inverse 
relationship between the quantity of yeast cells produced on various media and 
the percentage of lipid in the cells. 

The relative concentrations of carbohydrate and nitrogenous materials in the 
media must therefore be carefully balanced to obtain the maximum yield of 
lipid. Among the other factors affecting lipid production are the reaction of 
the medium, phosphate concentration, degree of aeration, nature of the carbon 
source, and the presence of certain metallic ions. Not only are there great 
differences in the potentialities of different microorganisms for lipid production 
but the composition of the medium and the environmental conditions likewise 
have a profound effect on lipid production by any one culture. The substrates 
which have been proposed for lipid production by yeasts and filamentous fungi 
include milk waste, molasses, waste sulfite liquor, cellulose waste, and hydro- 
lyzed wood. 

Methods have also been developed for the production of yeast as a source of 
protein. The yeast is cultivated in medi^ containing carbohydrate and supplied 
with nitrogen from ammonium salts. Thaysen (1943) and Thaysen and Morris 
(1943) recently reported results of studies with Toruiopais uHlia from which it 
was concluded that tins "food yeast” which was rich in protein and vitamins 
could be produced very economically (Gortner and Gunderson, 1944). New 
strains were developed which grew well at relatively high temperatures and pro- 
duced cells larger than the original strains, thus fadlitating production and 
{Hrocesting. 


mcramMSNTAi, 

The yeast with which this report is concemed was ^countered during studies 
(A the nitrogen-fixing population of soils and has been recovered from soils 
periodically since 1936.* The yeast cultures were i^itained from colonies which 
developed on a "nitrogaa-free” agar meditun having the following oconpositiem: 
l^ucose, 13 g; K 1 HPO 4 , 0.8 g; KHsFO*, 0^2 g; MgSO«'7HaO, 0.2 g; NaCl, 0.2 g; 

* A pniiodnaty report wet presented bef<»e the llieobald Smith Society 03tarkey,ie44). 
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CiiC\2-21W, 0.05 g; Na2Mo04-2H20, 0.0005 g; MnS04-2H20, 0.0005 g; 
Na2W04*2Il2(), 0.0005 g; F(‘S04-7H20, 0.025 g; agar, 15.0 g; and distilled water, 
1 ,000 ml. A small amount of the soil being tested was scattered over the surface 
of plates of the solidified agar me*dium and incubated at 28 C. The common 
types of Azotohacter, if present, usually developed within 2 to 3 days and were 
characterized l)y their glistening, soft, smooth, raised colonies. When the incu- 
bation period was prolong(‘d to from 7 to 10 days, other colonies appeared which 
r(\s(unbled those^ of AzolobacUr. They were i-aised and glistening and had the 
appearance of v(u\v thin starch i)aste. They were wate^ry, tended to spread, and 
sometimes coalesce^i, forming a tliin watery film over a consideralde portion of 
the plate, ^\'hen examiiUMl under the microscope', this material was found to 
contain large, nearly splu'rical cells apjiroximatc'ly 8 g in diameter suspended 
in thin slime. Some of the cells had a single smaller s])herical l)ud, but then^ 
was no t('nd(‘ncy toward the formation of large aggregates. ICach of the cells 
was found to contain a large, highly refractive globule which nearly filled the (*ell 
(figun's 1 , 2, and 3). 

Th(‘ wat('ry, spn'ading colonies were consistently obtained from various soils 
including those' from cultivated and uncultivated fields, from i)astures, waste 
land, and woodland. The' soils varie'd in reaction from pll 4.0 to 7.5. The cells 
whi('h ('(anposed the' colonies all had the same appearance' and we're' e'haraelerize'el 
by the ])re\seue*e' of large' refractive' globule's, one in each cell. The regularity 
with which the' ye'ast was e'lU'eainte're'el sugge'sts that the eirganism is a e*e)mmon soil 
inliabitant. 

Whe'ii isolate'd in pure e*ulture and cultivate'el eai slants e^f the' glue*e)se', nitreigen- 
Ire'e*, agar nu'elium, the' ye'ast eailturc's contimu'd te) prejduce large spherie*al e*ells 
lu'uily hik'd with the large re'frae‘ti\e‘ glolaik's. The ce*ll material hael a watery 
e'onsistency aiiel te'iieleel te) se'ttle te) the base of the slant. 

The appe'araiu'e of the gle)l)ule suggest e'li that it was lijiiel, anel tc'sts indie'ate'd 
that this was the case. When the cell material was tre'ateel with Sudan III, 
the gle)buk's stained red, whereas the* re'inaiiide'r of the cell was ce)loiie'ss. The 
lipid globule's of cells which we*re treat e'd with warm elilute aciel to hydrejlyze the 
slime staiiH'el me)r<' reaehly. The fact that large amounts of fatty material were 
e)btaine'd by e'xtracting the e*e'lls with fat se)lvents, as well as the fact that the 
e'e'lls no longer l)ee*ame colored with Sudan III after the extrae*tion, prove'd that 
the gle)bule's were lijiiel. 

Sporulaiion. The yeast is of interest not only by re'ason of its high lipid ce)n- 
tent ))ut be'e*ause of its unusual spore fe)rmation. The fe)llowing seepiemce of 
change's was olise'rved w ith e-ultures eleve'loping in asse)eiation with otlu'r micro- 
e)rganisms on the* glue*ose, nitrogen -free, agar medium which had be'en ineiculateel 
with soil. During the* first twa) w*(*eks the e'edls ce)nsisteHl entirely of the spherical 
cells with spherical buds, nearly filled with globule's of lipid. During the next 
few' elays some eif the yeast (tIIs preieluced burls e)f a different type. Thew were 
shaiied like a sac and contained material whie*h had a granular appe'arance in 
contrast to the he)mogenee)Us, refractive lipid globules in the spherical buds 
(figure's 1 and 5). In a few' more days the granular substance became trans- 
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forrru^d into as(U)sporos (fij 2 ;uros 0, 7, S, and 9). Th(* ascus remained attached to 
tlie i)ar(^nt cell even after spore formation was completed, and additional vegeta- 
tive buds w(*re fre(ju(‘ntl\' seen atta(*he(l to the parent cell. In some cases the 
j)ar(‘nt cell boi’C' m<)](‘ than one* as(*us. In no cas(^ was there evidence of spores 
within the jiareait cell. TIb' globule of lipid persist(‘d in the paient cell through- 
out the ptaiod of spore formation, but it became leduced in size as the incubation 
peiiod was prolonged. 

Many y(*asts, two of which were characterized by tlu* presence' of large fat 
globules, w(*r(‘ isolatc'd from soil by Starkey and Jlenrici (1927). These were 
d('scribed as Xadsnnia fidvi snns and Torulaspora sj). 'J"he descriptions of these 
do not characterize' the yeaist und(‘r consiek'ration. 

Spore' torniation has not ben'ii obseawed with ))ure cultures grown on the glu- 
co.se, nit rog(*n-f !•(*(', agai' or similar mealia containing 0.01 per e‘(*nt yeaist e'Xtract. 
The me'dium containing 0.01 pe'r (‘(‘lit ye'ast e'xtract was similar to the me'dium 
Irom which tlu' yeast culture's we‘re isolated, Init differed in that it contaiiu'd no 
sodium (‘hloride', ye'ast extract , or salts ot manganese', molybdenum, and t ungsten. 
'riie moelifie'd me'dium with 0.01 pe'r ce'iit ye*ast extrae‘t is the' one subse'epieaitly 
de'signate'd as the' nitroge'ii-de'ficie'nt me'dium. Spore's weae produe*eel, however, 
on se‘\(‘ial media. On the* ve'getable infu.sion agar of Mrak, Phaff, and Douglas 
{ 1912) Spore'S w (‘re* first note'd with culture's 1 t days old, and t he* asci be'came more 
nume'rous during the ineaibation j)eriod ol 2 months. No spoies were produce'd 
by culture's grown in a solution me'dium of similar composition. Spore's wea'e* 
produce'd by culture's which w(*re lu'avily inoculate'd on me'dia unfavorable* for 
growth, such as nitroge'n-de'ficieait agar me'dia in which rhamnose*, lactose*, 
(‘tlianol, or giyce*rol was substitute'd lor glucose. On thexse* me'dia there was no 
af)]>are‘nt growth in some* case's and poor growth in othe'rs, but spore's were pro- 
(lue‘(‘d. Spore'S we're obse'iwe'd with some culture's after 7 days’ incubation on 
me'dia containing ihamnose', lactose, or glyce'rol, and there* was more sporulation 
aft(*r 27 da\’s. 

Nicke'rson and Thimann (1941) found that material produe'e'd by Ai<pcr(/illufi 
nnjrr on malt extract me'dium ('iihance'd conjugation and sf)oj‘e formation by 

FkJ. 1. ('KI.LS FltOM X (’olA)N’i ON A XjTKOCJKN -FKKE, Ol.lCOSF., .V(; VH PlaTE SePIDEJ) 

WITH Soil 

S(‘VFral of lh(’ (*(*lls show saclikc buds tilled with j^niimlar inateruil and attaehe^d to the* 
j)ar(‘nt ct'lls, each of which is nearly tilU*d with a single large; fat globule*. Some fat-filled 
ce'lls free from buds. Culture age 17 days. Magiiiticatioii X itao. 

Fl<] r» (’PU.LS FROM THE S\ME Cl ETC RE AS FkURE 4 

Many cells show sai'like buds filled with granular material and attached to the parent 
(*elts, wliich have* large fat globules. Some cells have 2 buds each. C'ulture age^ 17 days. 
Magnification X 330 

Fm (). Cells from the Same ('ojalny o.n Xitkocjex-free, tJi.ieosE, A(;ar Pi.ate Seediu) 
WITH Soil as That from Which (^ells of Fien res 4 \m) 5 Were Obtained 

The* cells show’ a transition stage in spore formation Some of the saclike buds are tille*d 
with granular material, wliereas other buels contain spoivs, up to 8 in number. C'ulturo 
ago 20 days. Magnification X 330. 

Fkj. 7. Same as Fi(;ure 0 

One cell at upper right shows an elongated ascus WTth eight ('asily distinguished spores. 
Asci attacheil to otlu'r cells show various stages in spore formation. Culture age 20 days. 
Magnification X 330. 
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certain species of Zygosaccharomyceii. Similar material was added to glucose, 
nitrogen^deficient, solution media which were inoculated witli the lipid-producing 
yeast to test for spore formation. Other solution media received additions of 
malt extract, yeast extract, and grass extract. In none of these solutions was 
there evidence of spore formation even after incubation for sev(‘ral months. In 
some cases solution media supporting groAvth of the yeast were inoculated with 
cultures of Aspergillus and Penicillium, but the associative development of the 
fungi failed to result in spore formation by the yeast . 

vSome strains produced 4 spores in each ascus, whereas in other strains then* 
were as many as 8 spores (figures 0 and 7). One strain produc(*d still larger 
numbers of spores (strain 74). The vegetative cells of this strain were larg(‘r 
than those of the other strains; Ifi or more spoies have* l)een seen in the as(‘i, 
and it is probable that the number was greater than this, sin(*e it was difficult 
to determine the exact, number of spores which wei'(* enclosed in dense aggr(*gat(‘s 
in the asci (figures 10, 11, 12, and 13). The number of spores in each ascus 
varied as the composition of the medium was chang(*d, but stniin 7^1 geiu'rally 
had larger numbers of spores than the other strains \\hi(*h were studied. 

The spores had a light amber color, and the as(a showed some* contrast in color 
with the vegetative cells. The spores wen* oval in shape and smooth on the 
surface, and had a size of 2.5 to 3.3 x 3.0 to 4.0 y, with an average of 3.0 \ 4.3 g. 

Size and shape of vegetative cells. The vegetative* cells varie'd gr(*atly in size*, 
but when the cultures were grown on a nitre)g(‘n-de*ficient, carl)ohyelrate* me*dium 
the fully d(velope*d (*dLs of most strains hael eliamete*rs of 8.0 to 9.5 g. One* 
strain (no. 74) e*onsistently proeluced larger e*e*lls, which had dianu‘te'is of 9.8 to 
10.5 g. 

Under certain cultural cenielitions the cultures proeluce*d e*ells w4ne*h we*i-e 
variable in shape. Whem ciiltivateel on malt e'xtract agar or on 2 per (‘ent glucose 
agar containing 0.1 per cent ammemium sulfate or asparagine, the ce41s were* low' 
in fat content. During the first few days of incubation the* erlls were* mostly 
spherie;al, but later the*y showed variation. They were; e*le>ngated anel swollen 
and varied greatly in size. On all m(*dia the edls multiplie*d by multipolar 
i)udding. (Vlls of cultures grown em nitrogen-deficieait , caiUohydrate me'dia 
generally had no more than erne l)ud. The buds free*ly separatee! fremi the ceils 
grown in these media, but on malt extrae^t agar anel on agar media cemtaining 
larger amounts e)f nitre)gen the edls freeiuemtly e)ccurre*d in clusters. 

The cells frecjuently shed thedr outside membrane's. 'Jins coating split anel 
was shed in one piece like the e*(jating on a be*an seed, with no apparent de*terie)ra- 
tion of the cedi (figure 14). 

Mycelium prod/uction. The cultures pre)duced no typical myerelium anel showe*el 
no tendene*,y toward mycelium productiem em me)st eiarbediydrate media. Some 
rudimentary pseude)mye*elium was fe)rmed, he)wever, in edel cultuius em agar meelia 
containing rharanose, glycerol, or manniteJ. There wus ge)e)d gre)wth on man- 
nited but very little devedopmemt on the other two media. The myce'lium eion- 
sisted ejf short, distorted, hyphal projections freim the found cells, and some of 
these short hyphae w^ere branched. 




rj(. S Sami-: as Fuji ri: 0 

OiK' ('('ll m lli(* sll()\^s iIk' initial slag(‘ ot' loss ot tin* out or coll nuMubranc 

11 SVMK \s FuJlUiU () 

Fic 10. Old Cbu.Ls of Sikvin 74 Ouow \ on v Xitrockn DEFD’iKN'r, Ag\k Medium 
(’ oNr\iM\(j Of) Fi:h (’K\r lOruwoL 

Most of tla* velvet, at iv(‘ colls liad doj»cii('ral(*«i Many c(‘lls show s]>orcs. One coll at 
upper left shows many spores, 1 I of which can l)e counted Somt* cells still show presence 
of bit (hillure a>£(* 2S days Maj>;ndication dHO. 

I'lo. 11. S\ME \s Fiourf. 10 
Some ol the* c(41s (‘ontain ma !\3 spon's 
l'4<; \2 S\M!«: \s Fuji he 10 
Fk;. 13. S ame as Fig due 10 

FlO. 14. (hOLLS FROM A i\ ITllOIiE V-FREE, (IlIK’OSE, .Vo VR Fi.ATE 
'One cell at lower loft shows a cap-shapeil outer membrane breaking; away from tin* coll. 
Culture age 13 days. Magnification X 330. 
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Type of growth on agar and solution rriedia. On glucose, nitrogen-free agar the 
organism grew slowly and produced glistening, white, watery slime rc'sembling 
thin star(‘h paste. On a similar medium containing 0.01 per cent yeast extract 
the (ailtures grew rnort^ rapidly and produced rnorc' c(41 matc^rial. On 2.5 per 
(‘exit malt (‘xtracjt agar there was abundant brownish -gi‘ay, raised, spreading, 
slimy growth. On the ])lant infusion agar of Mrak ct aL (1942) the cultures 
grew very rapidly and ixroduced tlai-k brown, moist, raised, spreading growth. 
In all cases the cells wer(' imbenlded in slime which caused th(' c(41 material t.o 
settle to the base of the slants. C)n agar slants in which various carbohydrates 
were substituted for glucose, the growth characteristics were' the same; tin* 
e;ulture\s produced white, glistening, watery growth having the appearane*(j of 
starch paste. On glycereJ agar the gre)wth was not inucoiel but i*(4ative'ly free 
from slime; the cc'll mateiial was first whit(' but later turne'd slightly brown in 
e*e)lor. On 2 per e*erit glucose agar containing 0.1 per cent asparagine' tlu're was 
abunelant white', mucoid growth. There was e've'ii more growth when 0.1 pc'i* 
cent (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 was user! as the senirce of nitrogen, but the' culture's produe^eel 
very little slime* on this medium. 

The yeast cultures made very poor gre)wth en static solution nu'dia; no pellie'le 
was formed and the solutions showe'd e>nly slight, tiuhielity. Most, of the e'e'll 
material accumulated as sediment. Since elewelopment of the organism is e*har- 
acterized by oxidative and not fermentative e'hanges, the submerge'd e'e'lls grew 
slowly. Growth was vciy mue'h ine*reased l)y aeration, and in ae'rated culture 
soluticjns the yeast cells were uniformly dispersc'd and prodiu'ed a \n liitt' to cix'ani- 
colored turbidity. Thes(' results are in agrex'inent with those* of Sinedk'v-Mac- 
Tean and Hoffert (1923, 192()), who reported that lipid storage* is favoreel by 
vigorous aeration. Their experiment s are not strict ly ('emparable, how evi'r, since 
they studied the pre)due*tion e)f lipid by y(*ast cells suspt*nele‘el in se>luti()ns ceai- 
taining vaiienis carbon semrees but no niti‘e)g('n, anel unde'r the'se* conelitions 
grexwth was suppi’essed almost completely. 

Utilization of carbohydrates ami some related compounds. The ability e)f the* 
ye^ast to use variens substances as energy sources was testeel ejn be)th agar and 
solution media having a compositiem similar to that ejf the nitroge*n-de'fiea(*nt 
meelium but with various carbon ce)mpe)unds substituted fe)r the glucose*. l"he 
cultures were examined at varienis [)erie)ds during the 2() days e)f incubatiem. 
Gre)wth was meagre* em all the solutiem media, but it w'as mexre abundant e)n the 
agar slants. The same substances suppe)rted gre)W'th e)n l)e)th agar and se)lut,ion 
media. The yeasts gre*w' well on agar slants e'ontainiiig glucose*, frue'tose, galac- 
tose, sucro.se, mannose, maltose, dextrin, starch, inulin, mannite)!, and ethane)!. 
The yeast grew^ poorly on glycerol. Tw^e) of the four strains t(*sted made a small 
amount e)f growth on rhamnose; the other two failed to grow\ Ne)ne e)f the 
strains grew on lactose. 

Gluco.se w as not fermented . Presumably, therefe)re, none of the carbohyelrates 
is fermented (Henrici, 1941). 

Utilization of nitrogen compounds. Although the cultures wei’C isolated from 
media to which ne) nitrogen had been added (glucose, nitrogen-free agar), the 
yca.st was unable to fix atmospheric nitrogen. It w^as cultivated on nitrogen-free 
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solution media containing 1.5 per cent glucose or mannitol as sources of carbcm 
and on similar media containing 0.01 per cent yeast extract. Some of the cul- 
tures were aerated and others were static. In none of the media was tiiere any 
nitrc^en fixation by the yeast, although there was fixation of 9 to 20 mg of 
nitrog^ by cultures of Azotobacter grown in 100-ml portions of similar media. 

The yeast utilized ammonium salts, asparagine, and yeast extract as sources 
of nitrogen. Nitrate was not utilized. 

Gelatin was not liquefied in gelatin stabs containing 2 per cent glucose, and 
there was no decomposition of gelatin in gelatin-agar plates containing 2 per cent 
glucose (Frazier, 1926) during 18 days of incubation. 

Influence of medium composition on lipid production. The Upid content of the 
cells was greatest when the cultures were grown on nitrogen-deficient carbo- 
hydrate media. The lipid globules were small in cells grown on malt extract 
agar, the vegetable infusion agar of Mrak et aJ. (1942), and agar media containing 
2 per cent glucose and 0.1 per cent asparagine or (NH4)tS04. As has been 
repeatedly noted by others with cultures of yeast and filamentous fungi, the 
nitrogen content of the medium had a pronounced effect on lipid production. 
In media with relatively large amounts of available nitrogen per unit of carbo- 
hydrate, lipid accumulation was suppressed. Nitrate had no effect on lipid 
accumulation. This apparent anomaly is explained by the fact that the yeast 
did not utilize nitrate. It has been observed that the cells frequently contained 
smaller fat globules during the first few days of incubation than at later stages 
of growth. 

Cells in static solution media contained relatively small amounts of lipid, 
whereas they were nearly filled with lipid When cultivated in aerated media of the 
same composition. The cultures grew well and produced large amounts of lipid 
in aerated solution media containing 3 per cent glucose, 0.05 per cent (NH 4 )aS 04 , 
and 0.01 per cent yeast extract. 

All of the yeast strains which have been isolated appeared to be the same except 
for minor differences. The yeast is characterized by slow growth in solution 
media, lack of fermentation, distinctive means of sporulation, and high lipid 
production under suitable cultural conditions. 

ClassificaUon, The morpholopcal and physiological characteristics of the 
yeast are such that the organism is not readily dasafied. "i^ckerham concluded 
that, except for spore formation, it is in many respects similar to some members 
of the asp<nrogenous yeasts of the genus Torulopsis (Wickerham, 1944). 

A culture isolated by den Dooren de Jong (1926) and named Torula lipofera 
resanbles the yeast morphologically and physiologically, except for spore forma- 
tion. The name of the organism was subsequently changed to Tondopsis 
lipofera by Lodder (1934). The yeast was isolated from 8<^, produced cdls with 
luge fat globules when grown on suitable media, did not ferment carbohydrates, 
produced no peilide, and grew on similar carbohydiites, alcohols, and nitroge- 
nous materiids (Lodder, 1934). Since there is such a dose similarity between T. 
Upofera and the yeast isdated from New Jersey soils, cultures T. lipofera 
mi|^t profitatJy ^ re-examined for spore formation. 

The yeast mic^t be classified under the family Endmnycetaceae, subfamily 
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Saccharomycoideae, and tribe Saccharomyceteae, but it cannot be classified as 
to the genus with certainty.® In fact, it shows many characteristics which sug- 
gest closer agreement \rith some of the asporogenous yeasts than with the well- 
characterized genera of sporeforming yeasts. 

On the basis of preliminary observations, Wickerham (1944) concluded that it 
was unlikely that the yeast belonged in any of the present genera of sporogenous 
yeasts since none of the latter contain yeasts with its characteristics, such as 
mucoid cell material, colored ascospores, ascosporcs in excess of eight when cul- 
tured on certain media, and a strong tendency of old cells to shed their outer 
membranes. In some respects the yeast resembles a culture described as 
Debaryomyces hominis by Todd and Herrmann (1936). However, the structures 
which were described as spores of D. hominis are different from the spores of the 
soil yeast, but comparative studies might show more similarity between the two 
than is apparent from the description of Todd and Herrmann. 

Additional information is needed before the yeast can be completely classified 
and before it is possible to determine with certainty whether it is identical with 
any yeast which has already been described or is a new species. 

Efficiency of conversion of carbohydrate to lipid. The yeast was cultivated in 
volumes of medium varying from 500 to 7,000 ml, in order to determine the 
amount of lipid contained in the cells and the relative portion of the carbohydrate 
which was converted to lipid. The medium commonly used had the following 
composition: tap water, 1,000 ml; glucose, 16 g; yeast extract, 0.1 g; K2HPO4, 
0.8 g; KH2PO4, 0.2 g; MgS04-7H20, 0.2 g; CaCl2-2H20, 0.05 g; and FcS04* 
7H2O, 0.025 g. The carbohydrate was sterilized separately from the rest of the 
medium. Since preliminary tests indicated that growth was much greater in 
aerated media, a vigorous stream of sterile air was bubbled through the medium 
throughout the period of incubation. The same yeast culture (strain 72) was 
used in all these experiments. 

Extraction of lipid from the cells. The yeast was cultivated in 500 ml of 
medium, and the cell material was harvested after 5 days^ incubation. It had 
grown well and produced a heavy, cream-colored suspension of cells which con- 
tained large lipid globules. The cells were removed by centrifugation, and the 
white, creamy cell paste was dried in a current of air at 50 C. After most of the 
water was removed, the material was dried at 60 to 70 C. Determinations were 
made on the medium for residual carbohydrate and reaction, and a portion of 
the cell material was tested for ash content. The rest of the cell material was 
extracted ^ith ethyl ether. Only a small amount of material was obtained in 
the extract. The dried cell material was then extracted with chloroform, which 
removed less material than the ether. Chloroform extraction was followed by 
extraction with a boiling mixture of equal parts of ethyl ether and ethanol. A 

* Dr. L. J . Wickerham of the Northern Regional Research Laboratory at Peoria, Illinois, 
and the late Dr. A. T. Henrici offered many helpful suggestions and aided materially in 
characterizing the yeast and clarifying its taxonomic status. They have verified many of 
the results which are herein reported and have testified to the difficulty of identifying the 
yeast with any of the known species. 
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small additional amount of extract was obtained. The total amount of material 
extracted by the three solvents was 11.0 per cent of the initial cell weight. After 
each extraction the cell material was treated with the fat stain, Sudan III, and 
examined microscopically. None of the solvents altered the appearance of the 
lipid globules, which stained as well with Sudan III after extraction as before 
being treated. In an attempt to release the lipid, the cell material was hydro- 
lyzed with 2 per cent HCl at 100 C for 4 hours. The acid was then neutralized, 
and the mixture was extracted with ether. An amount of material equal to 
42.3 per cent of the original substance was extracted. The extract was a light- 
amber-colored fatty substance having a low melting point. As shown by the 
data in table 1, 53.3 per cent of the original cell material was extracted by the 

TABLE 1 

Recovery of lipid from yeast cells* 

Keaction of medium 
Initial pH 

Final pH ... 

Glucose content 
Initial. .... 

Final . . ... 

Glucose utilized ... 

Yeast cells ... 

Conversion of glucose to yeast cells 
Ash content of colls 
Extraction of lipid from cells: 

1. Initial ether extract . 

2. Extracted with chloroform after treatment 1 

3. Extracted with boiling mixture of 50-50 ether and ethanol after treatment 2 . 

4. Extracted with ether after hydrolysis with hot 2% HCl following treatment 3 


Total material extracted 

Conversion of glucose to lipid 


7.0 

3.8 

6.350 g 

0.110 g 

6.240 g 

1.828 g 

29.3% 

3.1% 

3.2% 

0 . 6 % 

7.2% 

42.3% 


53.3% 

15.6% 


* Incubation period 5 days; aerated medium containing 0.01% yeast extract and 1.5% 
glucose. 

solvents. Most of the glucose had been consumed, and 15.6 per cent as much 
lipid was recovered as glucose used. The yield of cell material w^as 29.3 per cent 
of the weight of the glucose used. The reaction of the medium became distinctly 
acid and dropped from an initial pH of 7.0 to 3.8. 

Smedley-MacLean (1922) also found that only a small portion of the lipid of 
yeast cells with wiiich she w^orked could be obtained by direct ether extraction. 
Several times as much lipid w^as obtained after hydrolysis with HCl (boiling 
normal HCl for 2 hours) . She also reported that similar results had been obtained 
by Nacgeli and Loew' in 1878. Most of the yeast lipid w’as believed to be bound 
up in the cells with sterol, protein, and carbohydrate and became liberated on 
acid hydrolysis; a smaller part of the lipid W'hich existed as free fat could be ex- 
tracted directly with ether. 
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Yeast growth and lipid production. One 5-liter and two 2-liter portions of me- 
dium similar to the above but containing 3 per cent glucose were inoculated with 
the yeast and aerated for 33 days before harvesting. At the time of harvest the 
cultures were composed of typical large spherical cells each containing a single 
large lipid globule. It was unexpected to find the cells so well preserved after 
such a long incubation period. The cells were separated from the 5-hter portion 
of medium by centrifugation. The other two cultures were extracted without 

TABLE 2 


Lipid production in glucose, nitrogen-deficient medium* 



COLTU»E A 

CULTURE B 

CULTURE C 

Period of incubation, days 

33 

33 

33 

Volume of medium, ml 

5,000 

2,000 i 

2,000 

Reaction, pll 




Initial 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

Final 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

Glucose content 




Initial 

127.0 g 

50.8 g 

50.8 g 

Final 

22.2 g 

0.8 g 

5.0 g 

Glucose utilized 

104.8 g 

50.0 g 

45.8 g 

Yeast cells 

21.178 g 



Conversion of glucose to yeast cells 

20.2% 



Lipid extracted 




From cells 

12.658 g 



From medium 

0.227 g 



Total 

12.885 g 

5.811 g 

5.144 g 

Conversion of glucose to lipid 

12.3% 

11.6% 

11.2% 

Lipid content of cells 

60.9% 

67.5%t 

55.6%t 


* Aerated medium contained 3% glucose and 0.01% yeast extract, 
t Calculated on basis of conversion of glucose to cells with culture A. 


first separating the cells from the medium. The procedures were similar to those 
used in the preceding experiment except that the cell material and media were 
hydrolyzed with 2 per cent HCl and then neutralized before extraction, and ether 
was the only solvent used. Since the cells were not all recovered from culture A 
by centrifuging, both the medium as well as the separated cells were hydrolyzed 
and extracted. The results are reported in table 2. Most of the carbohydrate 
had been consumed by all three cultures. The conversion of glucose to cell ma- 
terial by culture A was 20.2 per cent, which was somewhat lower than the con- 
version in the experiment reported above. The lipid content of the cells, 60.9 
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per cent, was very high. Since the cells were not harvested from cultures B and 
C, the actual lipid content of the cells could not be calculated. An approxima- 
tion can be obtained by assuming the same conversion of glucose to cells as in 
culture A (20.2 per cent). On this assumption, the lipid contents of cultures B 
and C are 57.5 and 55.6 per cent, respectively — values close to tliat for culture A. 
The conversion of glucose to lipid was similar with all three cultures and varied 
from 11.2 to 12.3 per cent. The reaction of the media became distinctly acid 

TABLE 3 


Lipid production by yeasi'^ 



CULTUM A 

CULTURE B 

CULTURE C 

CULTURE D 

Period of incubation, days. 

12 

19 

25 

32 

Volume of medium, ml. . 

5,000 

7,000 

5,000 

7,000 

Reaction, pH 





Initial 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

Final 

4.0 

3.2 

3.0 

3.1 

Glucose content 





Initial 

127.0 g 

177.8 g 

127.0 g 

177.8 g 

Final 

63.3 g 

64.9 g 

20.7 g 

44.7 g 

Glucose utilized . . 

63.7 g 

112.9 g 

106.3 g 

133.1 g 

Yeast cells 

14.93 g ■ 

25.81 g 

20.60 g 

22.31 g 

Conversion of glucose to yeast 





cells 

23.4% 

22.9% 

19.4% 

16.8% 

Lipid extracted 





From cells... . .... 

8.64 g 

14.33 g 

12.46 g 

13.94 g 

From medium 



2.07 g 

3.15 g 

Total 

8.64 g 

14.33 g 

14.62 g 

17.09 g 

Conversion of glucose to lipid 

13.4% 

12.7% 

13.7% 

12.8% 

Lipid content of cells . ... 

67.3% 

55.5% 

60.4% 

62.5% 


* Aerated medium containing 3% glucose and 0.02% yeast extract. 


during yeast growth, changing from an initial pH of 7.0 to pH 2.9 to 3.0. It is of 
interest that the conversions were so high in view of the long period of incubation. 

The results of an additional experiment are presented in table 3. The cultures 
were grown in a medium similar to that used previously but containing 3 per cent 
glucose and 0.02 per cent yeast extract. Each of two containers held 5 liters of 
medium and two others each held 7 liters. One culture was harvested at each 
of the following incubation periods: 12, 19, 25, and 32 days. Throughout the 
periods of incubation the media were aerated. 

The yeast cells of all cultures were filled with lipid at the time of harvest. The 
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cultures harvested at the 25- and 32-day periods showed some signs of deteriora- 
tion, however. Many cells were shedding their outer membranes, and there was 
considerable turbidity of the medium after centrifuging. This turbidity was 
probably due to disintegration of some of the cells. There was some turbidity 
of the centrifuged liquid from cultures A and B but more from C and still more 
from D. In order to recover the lipid as completely as possible, both the cell 
material and the centrifuged liquid of cultures C and D were extracted with ether 
after being hydrolyzed with IICl and then neutralized. The extract obtained 
from the centrifuged liquid w'as 14 per cent of the total obtained from culture C 
and 18 per cent of the total from culture D. 

The results are similar to those of the other experiments: (1) the reaction be- 
came strongly acid during growth; (2) there was betw^ecn 10.8 and 23.4 per cent 
as much cell material as glucose consumed, and the efficiency of conversion was 
greatest at the shortest incubation period and decreased as the period w^as in- 
creased; (3) the amount of lipid extracted was equal to from 55.5 to 62.5 per 
cent of the total weight of the cells; and (4) there was from 12.7 to 13.7 per cent 
as much lipid produced as glucose consumed. 

The results as a whole indicate that the yeast is a relatively efficient converter 
of carbohydrate to lipid and that the yields compare favorably with those re- 
ported for other yeasts and filamentous fungi (Fink, Haehn, and Hoerburger, 
1937; Geffers, 1937; Heide, 1939; Pruess and Strong, 1933; Raaf, 1941”'1942; 
Rippel, 1943; Ward, Lockwood, May, and Herrick, 1935). During the course 
of the studies some of the cultures made relatively slow growth. The factors 
affecting the rate of growth and the efficiency of the conversion of carbohydrate 
to lipid have not been examined completely, but it is probable that the rate of 
growth can be accelerated and the efficiency of conversion increased by modifying 
the medium and changing the cultural conditions. Among the factors wdiich may 
be expected to influence the transformation are the size of the inoculum, the 
nature and concentration of the source of carbon and nitrogen, the rate of 
aeration, and neutralization of the acid produced during growth. 

The influence of the nitrogen content of the medium was showm by an experi- 
ment in w'hich one medium contained 0.01 per cent yeast extract as the only 
source of nitrogen and a second medium contained 0.05 per cent (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 in 
addition. The cultures were grown in 5-liter portions of medium which were 
aerated during incubation for 20 days at 28 C. The results reported in table 4 
are similar to those obtained in the previously reported experiments. 

There w^as marked increase in acidity, and the final reaction of the medium 
containing ammonium sulfate wras pH 2.6. The yeast extract medium contained 
inadequate nitrogen, as indicated by the fact that only 54 per cent of the carbo- 
hydrate was utilized; 89 per cent of the carbohydrate disappeared from the 
medium containing ammonium sulfate. Of particular interest is the efficiency 
of conversion of carbohydrate to cell material and lipid. Tlie conversion to cell 
substance was much more efficient in the ammonium sulfate medium but the 
lipid content of the cells was much higher in the nitrogen-deficient medium, in 
which case the cells had the remarkably high lipid content of 65 per cent. The 
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cells grown in the ammonium sulfate medium contained 48 per cent lipid. The 
actual percentage of conversion of glucose to lipid was similar in both media, 
10.3 per cent in the nitrogen-deficient medium and 11.6 per cent in the medium 
which contained ammonium sulfate, but there was much more total lipid in the 
latter medium. 

The fact that under suitable cultural conditions there arc rapid growth, nearly 
complete consumption of carbohydrate, and high-percentage conversion of carbo- 
hydrate to lipid suggests that the yeast might be cultivated for the production 
of fat from carbohydrate. 

Klcinzcller (1944) made detailed studies of the conversion of carbohydrate to 
lipid by a similar and possible'' identical yeast, Torulopsis lipofera. He reported 


TABLE 4 

Influence of nitrogen content of medium on conversion of glucose to lipid* 



NITSOCEI 

Yeast extract 

j souacE 

Yeast extract and 
(NH4),S04 

Period of incubation, days. . . . , 

20 

20 

Volume of medium 

5,000 

5,000 

Reaction, pH 



Initial 

7.0 

7.0 

Final 

3.7 

2.6 

Glucose content 



Initial ..... 

H8.5g 

148.5 g 

Final 

68.7 g 

16.7 g 

Glucose utilized . . .... 

79.8 g 

131.8 g 

Yeast cells . . 

12.56 g 

31.58 g 

Conversion of glucose to yeast cells. 

15.7% 

24.0% 

Lipid extracted from cells 

8.19 g 

15.24 g 

Conversion of glucose to lipid 

10.3% 

11.6% 

Lipid content of cells 

65.3% 

48.3% 


* Aerated medium containing 3% glucose and 0.01% yeast extract. 


that under favorable conditions the yeast converted 42 to 48 per cent of the 
carbohydrate to yeast cdh (dry weight) which contained 18.6 to 43 per cent 
lipid. Fat formation was highest at pH 6.5 to 6.0 and at 20 to 25 C. The liigh 
nitrogen content of the medium depressed fat formation. 

Nature of the yeast lipid. No tests have been made of the chemical composition 
of the lipid. The mixture as a whole had a low' melting point. It persisted as a 
soft solid at 20 C and melted slowlj" as the temperature w^as raised until most 
was molten at 28 C; there were still some suspended solid particles at 35 C. 
Upon cooling there was no solidification at 18 C, but most of the lipid was solid 
at 15 C. When heated again there was little evidence of melting until the tem- 
perature reached 26 to 30 C. 

The lipid of T. lipofera was characterized by Kleinzeller (1944) as follows: 
carbon content of fatty acids 76 per cent; unsaponifiable material 6.8 to 8.8 per 
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cent of the lipid; mean molecular weight of the fatty acids, 268 to 280; and iodine 
value 55 to 90. 

The lipids obtained from other yeasts have been found to contain fats, free 
fatty acids, phospholipids, and sterols (Bloor, 1943; Prescott and Dunn, 1940; 
Anderson, 1939). Daubney and Smedley-MacLean (1927) reported that the 
principal fatty acids in yeast lipid were the saturated palmitic and the unsatu- 
rated oleic and linoleic acids. There were also small amounts of the saturated 
lauric acid and possibly some arachidic acid. According to Anderson (1939), 
yeast lipid contains such saturated fatty acids as palmitic, stearic, lauric, butyric, 
arachidic, and tetracosanoic acids, and also unsaturated Cw and Cia acids. 
Palmitic and stearic acids were the principal fatty acids. Yeast lipid is char- 
acterized by a high proportion of unsaponifiable matter comprising one-third or 
more of the material extracted (Smedley-MacLean and Thomas, 1920). About 
one-half of the unsaponifiable material w'as sterol in combination with fatty acids. 
The sterol separated out from the rest of the lipid on standing (vSmedlcy-Mac- 
Lean, 1922). The phospholipids of Saccharomyces cerevisiae have been reported 
to comprise more than one-half the total ether-soluble material (Anderson, 1939). 

The lipid extracted from Penicillium javanicum was reported by Ward, Lock- 
wood, May, and Herrick (1935) to be similar to that obtained from higher plants 
and consisted of glycerides of palmitic, stearic, tetracosanoic, oleic, and linoleic 
acids, with a small amount of unsaponifiable matter. Bernhauer and Posselt 
(1937) found that the lipid obtained from Aspergillus niger contained 6 per cent 
glycerol and 68 per cent total fatty acids, three-fourths of which were made up 
of unsaturated acids. 


SUMMARY 

Tlie yeast was recovered from various soils and appears to be a common soil 
inhabitant. On plates of nitrogen-free, glucose agar seeded with soil and incu- 
bated for two weeks or more it produced large, spreading, slightly opaque colonies 
with the cells dispersed in a watery slime. On nitrogen-deficient media the cells 
were large and nearly spherical with no tendency to produce chains; most cells 
had only one small bud. Each cell contained a single large refractive fat globule, 
which nearly filled the cell. Old cells tended to shed their outer membranes. 
Spores were produced, but the number in each ascus was variable. The spores 
had a light amber color. Some strains produced up to 8 spores, but one strain 
produced 16 or more when cultivated on some media. Under certain conditions 
the spores were formed in a saclike bud which remained attached to the parent 
cell. The bud was at first filled with granular contents, which later changed to 
spores. No spores were formed in the parent cell . The metabolism of the yeast 
was oxidative and sugars were not fermented. Nitrate w^as not utilized and 
gelatin was not attacked. In solution media, growth was sedimentary writh no 
pellicle formation, and relatively few cells remained suspended except in aerated 
media. 

The characteristics of the yeast are different from those of previously de- 
scribed yeasts which have been studied for lipid synthesis. It was not possible 
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to identify the yeast with known species. The yeast may be a new species or a 
yeast already described but with certain characteristics which have not been 
recognized up to this time. 

Growth and lipid production were good in aerated glucose solutions containing 
small amounts of yeast extract as the nitrogen source. Under favorable condi- 
tions, 20 to 25 per cent of the consumed glucose was converted to yeast cells 
which contained 50 to 63 per cent lipid. From 10 to 14 per cent of the consumed 
glucose was recovered as lipid. The lipid content of the cells decreased as the 
nitrogen content of the medium increased. Only a small portion of the lipid 
could be extracted from the cells directly with fat solvents, but it became released 
by hydrolysis with dilute acid. 
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STIDIKS ON ('KLLl'LOSK FKHMKN'J’A'l'lOX 


11. .\n An.\li{oiii( (.'KLLrLO.''K-Di;('O.Mi'o,si\(; A(T1 \o.\iv('Ktp:, 

MitKo\io\osron\ I’KopioNKi, N. Sr. 

}{ K nrN(i.\TH 

Dt ijoilrnf fit oj Hadit i(il(i(/n ami Jdthliv Health, U nshmqtfffi Stat( dalUfji , 

J*uUmatij li ashitigtati 

H<‘ci*ivc‘(l toi }>iihli(';iti(Hi S(*j)t(Mnl)(M I, JiHo 

During; an in\(\stij»,ati()ii‘ ot (’(‘IIuIom* (h'coniposition hv Uainiti's, ana(‘r()l)i(‘ 
^liak(‘ containiiif^ ('(‘llnlosc, |)r(>t(‘()S(‘-l)(‘})t()ii(‘, and a^ar \v(*i(' in()culat(‘(l 

witli MM’ial (lihitinn.s ol tho (‘nislied alimentary traet ol a woi'ker t(‘i'init(‘ (Anti- 
hmus funiiwiis) from a laboratory (‘ol()n\ S(^\(‘ral la]‘^(' eU'ar <|)ot> which 

aj)|)(‘are(l in tla* c(‘lhilos(‘ att(‘r M‘V(*ral w(*(‘k.s w(a(‘ toniid to contain niinu'rou^ 
miniit(‘ branching filament^, su^‘^(‘stinf» that th(' cau'-al or^^aniMii wa> an actino- 
myc(‘t(' Since it ajipearcMl to diilei Irom oth(‘r c(‘lliiloM’-d(‘com})o>in^ acti- 
noinyc(‘tes, some a<l(iitional (‘X|)(‘iim(‘nts w(‘r(‘ |)(‘riormed 

It was isolat(‘(l in |)ur(‘ culture* by inoculating; it into shake* tubes of c(‘llulose* 
or i;hicose* with se*rial dilution and bv sube*ulturii4> similar se‘rie‘s ii*om a colony 
in the* tube* of highest dilution, A sparse* foimation ol s})ore‘s was obse*ive‘d in 
culture's ^rown on ce*llulos(* anel pre)teose‘-pe‘ptone*, but, il jiowde'n'd drit'd j;ras.s 
or its aeiiK'ous extract was usenl in plae-e ot the* prot(‘os('-pe*ptone*. an abundance* 
ol s})h('ri(‘al spoH's de'\eIo])e*d d’lu'ir eliame*te‘r ave‘ra^e*el about 0 S ju- The'v 
we*re* borne* sinjily on short side* brane*he*s eit the* m>ce*lium (hwure* 1 > in a manne*r 
e‘haracte*ristie* ol the* »e*nus M icnfniotK'fipifiv - 

The* o\yj;e*n re*lationships of tliis strain ol M tCKfnionospard w (*!•(* stuelie^l by 
inoculating paralle*! se‘rie*s of a<*robic ainl anae'robic dilution tub(‘> I'ontainin^ 
ce'llulose*, a^ar, and ^rass e*xtrae*t. 

In the* anae'robic s(*rie*s all air was dis|)lace*d by bubbliiiji; o\yi;(‘n-li(*e* nitro^e*n 
(t)o pe*r ce*nt ) and carbon dioxide* (o per e*e*nt ) through the* te*st tube* be*fore* stoj)- 
pe*rin^. In the* ae*robic se*i'ie*s ahe*olar air (apjiroximately lo pe*r ce*iit t b, n j)e*r 
ce*nt ( ’( b, anel SO pe*i' ea’iit was similarly bnbble'el. 'I’lie* tube's we're* the*n stop- 
pe‘re*d with a st(*nle* rubbe*r stoppe'r, in\e*rte*el seve*ral time's, and epin'kly coe)l(*d 
in colei water to solidify the* a^ar. 'i'his le*ft a thin him ol the* aj;ar me*elium lining 
the* wall in the* uppe'r, j;as-lille*d half of the* tube* Atte'r two we*eks of ine'uba^ 
lion e*elluh)se* eli^e'stion was e‘viel(*nt in all parts of the* anaerobic tube's, ine*luelinj; 
the* tliin Iaye*r eit e*e*llule)se a^ar in the uppe*r half. In the* aereibie* .s(*rie*s ne) ceilo- 
nie's api)e*are*el in this thin aj;‘ar layea- e'xposenl te) the* f;as, neu* we're* any e*ole>nie*s 
pr(*se*nt in the upper 1] e*m eif seiliel a^ar in the lowe*r ])art of the* tul)e*s. (\)Ie)nie*s 

’This r(‘se*arch has ))e*(*ii aideal in pait by a j;niiit from tiie* rnivcrsity of T(‘\as Ihxscarch 
l^istitute*. 

‘^The* author is indc'bte'd to Dr. A It (Vdnu*r for the* ide'iit ilicat ion of this or^ani^m as a 
me'inlx'r eif the* i;(‘nus M fci oimfjKfspora^ and also for su^j;(*.stu)ns on the* manuscript. 
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appeared only in the depths of the aerobic tubes. These results indicate the an- 
aerobic nature of the organism. 

Growth is extremely slow in all media tested, two to four weeks being re- 
quired for the development of visible colonics. This agrees with the slow 
growth of the aerobic forms isolated by Golmer and McGoy (1943). Tempera- 
tures of 30 to 40 G gave the most rapid development. 

Glucose and cellulose aie both suitable as a sourct* of caihohydrate. Other 
sugars have not been tested. In addition to the carbohydrate^ complex organic 
materials must be present. Extracts of liver, yeast, and diied glass support 
relatively rapid grow th and these^ cannot be replacenl by a mixture of pantotluaiic 
acid, thiamims nicotinic acid, riboflavin, pyridoxine, biotin, and folic acid. 



Fl(J. 1. PoRI’JON OF A Voi’NG (k)LONY OF Mk’IIOMOxNOSPORA SllOWTNG MkTJIOI) OF Sl'ORK 

FoRAf \ TION (( iR \M St \1\ ) 

Golonies in cellulose' agar are first visible as tiu}^ ck'ar are'as in whie*h the' erlhi- 
le)se has be^e'n elige'steel. As the size' e)f the cle'ai* area ine*r(*ase‘s, a white (‘e)le)ny 
can be se'e'ii in tlu' e'cnte'r. If ele'eply imbeelele'el in cellulose', the' e*e)Ie)ny ('iilarge's 
(Hiually in all elirectiems, maintaining a splu'rical shape' and cemipk'tely digexsfing 
all e*elIulose' in the re'giem which it ex'cupie's. Okk'r e'okmie's eliffer mae*rose*e)pi- 
e*ally only in size Irejni ye)unge*r ernes. If a ce)k)ny eleve'k)])s aeljacemt to the ghiss, 
a elifference in the interie)r e)f yening anel e)ld ce)k)nie\s can usually b(i eletecteel. 
Whereiis ce)k)nies 1 mm e)r k'ss in diame'ter display a unife)rm white' e)pacity, 
the larger ernes she)W' this eaily in tlie outer pait. The ce'nter is re'lativc'ly trans- 
parent. (V)ntinu('el gre)wth e'emsist-s e)f an e'xpansieai e>f the eniter white she'll, 
which remains abenit 0.5 inrn thie-k, with a ce)rrespe)neling enlargenu'nt of the 
e*entral transparent regiem. 

When a ce)le)ny grows in the thin layei* of agar lining the gas-filleHl part- e)f the 
tube, it appe'ars t-o consist ol a white ring which graelually ine*re'ase\s in eliam- 
etc'r. A culture tube she)wing this is illustrated in figure 2. 
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If a thin section is prepared of an older colony iml)edd(‘d in agar, it is found 
that it also consists of a white outer shell and a transj)arenl center. When the 
section is examined microscopically, the extreme periphery ot th(' colony is 
found to be composed of vegetative tilarmaits which ext(md i-adially toward the 
undigested cellulose*, ddiey are s(*parat(*d Irom it, however, by a thin layer in 
wlii(*h the cellulose is digested, lait which contains no filaments, indicating that 
an extracellular cellulase* is secreted. Inside the peripheral lay(‘r there is another 
layer or shell in which numerous spores are produc(‘d. Because of the scattering 
of light by the spor(*s this is the part of the colony which sliows th(‘ wiiite opacity. 
Idle c(‘ntral transparent portion is relatively devoid of sjioies. Filaments are 
scarce, and in fr(*sh mounts they are \ery indistinct. They fail to take the gram 



Fkj 2 Colonies of Mk romono.sfoha (Juo^M^^, i\ Thin Ckli i lo>e Acjah, Illi sthatino 

THE ItiNOLIKE PoSlPK^N UK I HE S^OUK^ 

stain, in contrast to tin* young vigorous filaments on the ptaipherv. The grow- 
ing (‘olony thus consists of a gradually expanding hollow shell, its outer surface 
composed of v(*getati\'(* filaments, tlu* adjaciait inner portion containing numer- 
ous sjiores, and the center relatively de\oid ol protoplasm. 

Two ex])lanations for tin* disappearance of the spores and filaments in the 
central tiortion of tlu* old colony may be suggested They may lie killed by the 
accumulation of mc'tabolites and then undergo autolysis, or they may be re- 
sorbed and their substance transported to the peripheral portion where it is ir^ed 
in the synthesis of new cells. It has been noted that the outer, white shell of 
spores was still present in old tulx's 3 years after flaw were inoculated and long 
aft(*r growth had ceased. These* tube's e*e)ntaine*d maximal amounts of meta- 
bolic ])re)elucts. If aceaunulatiem eif medalieilite's cause'd the* elisinte'gration eif 
the e*entral part of the growing ceikmy, it wendel be* e\\pe*e*t(*d that it woulei also 
cause the spe)re*s in the old tubes to disapp(*ar. This does not occur. Further- 
more, in a growing colony the outer filaments and spore*s constitute the most 
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active protoplasm. Consequently rnetaholic prodiu'ts would be as concentrated 
there as in any othfa* region, including the centcT, y(4 the spores and filaments 
remain active. This shows that accumulation of metabolites cannot account 
for the al)sence of protoplasm in the center of the colony. It may be postulated 
that the various parts remain integrally related and that as materials a](' needed 
for gi’owth in the peripheral portions they are tlrawn in part from the (*entral 
region. A plumomenon of this sort is common in many of th(‘ higlua* fungi but 
is not usually encountere'd among lower forms. 

On glucose th(‘ organism forms a solid rather than a hollow slu'll type* of colony. 
'Fhe solubility of glucose* and the insolubility of cellulose* sugg(*s( an ('xplanalion 
foi’ this dilfere*nc(‘. Glucose* re^adily eliffuse's te) the* e*e*lls, and the*re‘ is little* stimu- 
lus to outwarel gre)wth. On the* othe*r hand, elig(‘stie)n e)f e*e*llule)se* aeljaeaait to 
the e‘e)le)ny incre*ase^s the elistance betw't*en the* e)rganism anel the* substrate*, (he*re*- 
by re*elue*ing the* e*fhe*ie*ne*v with whie*]i the remaining e‘e*llulose‘ may be* utilize‘d. 
Transfe*!' e)f the* prote)plasm freim the e‘(*iite*r tei the pe*riphe*ry of the* e*olony ele*- 
cre*ase*s its elistane*e tieim the* substrate* anel le*aels to meae* lapid utilization. 


TAIU.l*: 1 

Fcnft(‘ntati(0( Imlances for M iCKOtiotufspio o 


SI nsiK \Ti 

1 

; e'o. 

I'Wdm ( IS IN Mil 1 iMnl s 

' 'Xit'ln .1(1(1 

Ctopionu .t< )() 

SO mg glucose* 

.... 1 0 275 

0 2S0 

0 ;v.)2 

100 mg glu<*orte 

' 0 2r>o 

0 a2:) 

0 155 

aSO mg ce*lliil{)s(* 

, 

0 S7 

1 72 


Seve*ral cultures starte^el with kneiwn amemnts e)f giue*ose* e)r ce^llulose* ha\e b(*e‘n 
analyze*el for fe*rmentation pre)elucts, using methe)els alre‘aely inelie*ate‘d (llungate*, 
lt)44). Carbon elie)xiele and aciels are preKlue*e*d. No hydre>ge*n or ne'utral vola- 
tile* pre)due*ts are formeel. In erne e.xpe'rinmnt the te)tal ae*id })roeluce‘d (e‘\e*lusive‘ 
e)f COo) was found te) be* 0.791 millie*eiuivale‘nts. The* ve)latile' ae*id was 0.7S 
milli(*e{uivale*nts, inelie*ating that the maje>r part of the* acieb produe*e*el was 
ve)latile‘. 

The* l)ue*lau\ distillatieju e>f the ve)latile ae*iel gave value's inte*rme*eliate* be*twe*e*n 
the)se for ac(*tic aeael anel pre>pie)nic ae*iel. \e) torniie! ae*iel was pr(*se*nt. Ae*etie* 
aeael was ieleaitifiexl as the se)elium uranyl salt. Jn e>relei‘ te) ele*te*rmine* the nature 
of the e)ther aciels a frae*tie)iial i)reci])itatie)n with silv(*r nitrate* was pe*rfe)rme*el, 
anel the silve*j’ eH)nte*nts e)l the first three fractie)ns were* ele‘te*rmine*e]. The*se* w’e*re* 
founel to be 59.5, 5S.(), anel 58.5 per cent, r(*sp(*cti\'e*ly. This indie*ate*s the* pre*s- 
ene*e* e)f proi)ie)nic aciel, silve»r cemtent 59.()8 per ce‘nt. Xe) signifie*ant amejunts e)f 
higher fatty ae‘iels wei*e* |)r(\se*nt. 

Fre)m the \ahu^s fe)r the Duedaux elistillatie)n the ivlative ame)unts e)f ae‘e*tic anel 
pro[)ie)nie* ae*iels were elete*rmine*el by reference te) the* figiuvs rece)iele*el by van Xiel 
( 1928). In sev(*ral (*\perime*nts the ratio of pre)pie)nie‘ t,e)‘ae‘etie* ae*iel was fe)unel te) 
vary betwe‘en l.t anel 2.0. Feamentation eiata tor thre*e‘ culture*s are* she)wn in 
table 1 . 
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The fermentation products account for about 70 per cent of the carbon in 
the substrate. The amounts in which CO 2 , acetic, and propionic acids are re- 
covered indicate that the remaining materials have approximately the formula 
of a carbohydrate. The proportion of unidentified products is similar to that 
observed in the fermentation of glucose and cellulose by Clostridium cello- 
hioparus (Hungate, 1944). 

The ratios in which carbon dioxide, acetic, and propionic acids occur in the 
fermentation by Micromonospora are those commonly encountered in fermenta- 
tions by the propionic acid bacteria (van Niel, 1928). Because of this feature 
it is appropriate to designate the present organism as Micromonospora propi- 
onici, n. sp. It is distinguished from other species of Micromonospora by its 
obligate anaerobic nature and its characteristic fermentation products. No 
colored pigment is formed. 

In an old culture which was supplied with more cellulose than could be fer- 
mented, the extra cellulose disappeared after prolonged incubation. The cul- 
ture medium showed significant copper reduction with Benedict’s solution. 
Glucose was demostrated as the phenylosazone. No indications of cellobiose 
were observed and the reducing power of the culture was not increased by acid 
hydrolysis, indicating that the reduction was due to simple sugars. It is prob- 
able that glucose is the chief product of cellulose digestion by this organism. 
This demonstration of a cellulase in an old culture of Micromonospora is in agree- 
ment with the observation that an area of digested cellulose surrounds colonies 
growing in cellulose agar. 

The significance of A/, propionid to the termite from which it was isolated 
is of interest because in many wood-eating termites cellulose digestion depends 
on symbiotic microorganisms. The number of colonies developing in the original 
dilution series inoculated with the alimentaiy tract of a single Amiiermes worker 
indicated that about 500 colon 3 '’-producing units of Micromonospora were 
present in the gut. Although its occurrence in this number suggests that it may 
have been of some significance in the carbohydrate nutrition of the host, it does 
not appear probable that it is of major importance in this respect. Microscopic 
examination of a smear prepared directl}’' from the gut of one of the termites 
failed to disclose any structures which could be identified as Micromonospora, 
The slow growth of Micromonospora in laboratory cultures also suggests that it 
would be of limited utility in the symbiotic digestion of cellulose. 

M, propionid is not restricted to the termite gut. An anaerobic strain of 
Micromonospora indentical in appearance with it has been encountered and 
isolated from a culture of the protozoa from the rumen of cattle (Hungate, 1942). 
R. Meyer (1934) pictures a cellulose-digesting actinomycete which he observed 
in one of his anaerobic cultures. The morphology of the sporulating filaments 
shown in his photographs appears similar to that for M, propionid. The green 
color and the capacity for aerobic growth which he reported show that a diJBferent 
species was concerned. 

DISCUSSION 

An actinomycete exhibiting a characteristic propionic fermentation is of in- 
terest from the standpoint of the evolution of the group. It has been postulated 
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on morphological grounds that the actinomycetes originated from the propionic 
acid bacteria (Stanier and van Niel, 1941). The latter show a tendency toward 
branching which finds a greater expression in the actinomycetes. Micromono- 
spora, as one of the more primitive actinomycetes, might be expected to have 
a closer relationship to the propionic acid bacteria. The demonstration that 
it carries on a propionic acid fermentation provides physiological evidence sup- 
porting the hypothesis of an origin of the actinomycetes from the propionic 
acid bacteria. 
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The production of penicillin by the surface culture of PenicUlium notatum is 
the foundation upon which a large new industry has been built. Although culti- 
vation of the mold in submerged culture now appears to be more economical 
and more practical from an industrial standpoint, surface cultures were utilized 
to produce the penicillin that hrst effected the remarkable clinical cures which 
indicated that the large investment of time and money made during the past 
three years would be justified. 

Previous investigators of penicillin production have not been successful in 
developing a highly productive medium. Fleming (1929), the discoverer of the 
drug, refers only to the use of a “nutrient broth,” whereas Clutterbuck, Lovell, 
and Raistrick (1932) used a modified Czapek-Dox medium. Although the yields 
of penicillin obtained by this group and by Fleming were not evaluated in terms 
of the Oxford unit adopted later, they were undoubtedly very low, at least when 
compared with present standards. Abraham ct oi. (1941), using the same 
modified Czapek-Dox medium with the addition of small amounts of a crude 
yeast extract, obtained only 2 to 6 Oxford units per ml. 

This paper will report on a few of more than five hundred experiments which 
have led to an increase in the yield of penicillin from the range of 2 to 6 Oxford 
units per ml to as much as 160 to 220 Oxford units per ml. This increase in yield 
has been achieved primarily by the proper selection of organisms and nutrients, 
including the use of com steep liquor, the use of lactose as the principal carbo- 
hydrate, and the addition of nutrients during the course of the fermentation.* 

METHODS AND MATERIALS 

All of the assays were conducted by the cylinder-plate method (Abraham 
el d., 1941), as modified by Schmidt and Moyer (1944). The method has the 
advantage that it gives no response to notatin (penatin, penicillin B) and there- 

*The expenses of the work described in this paper were met in part from contract 
OEMcmr-lOO with the Office of Scientific Research and Development, recommended by 
the Committee on Medical Research. 

'One of the laboratories of the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, Agri- 
eultural Research Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

'Since March, 1942, the results of this work have been distributed in accordance with 
government regulations by the Committee on Medical Research to penicillin producers 
and many research groups in this country and abroad. Owing to the strategic significance 
of penicillin, it was considered advinble to delay publication of these results. 
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fore gives a true measure of penicillin. This fact has frequently been confirmed 
in this laboratory by extraction into ether of the penicillin from high-yielding 
cultures, followed by transfer to a buffer and reassay. However, it must be 
borne in mind that the results obtained by the cylinder-plate method may be in 
error by as much as approximately 10 per cent because of liie inherent limitations 
of the procedure. 

The production cultures were grown in 200-ml pyrex Erlenmeyer fiasks con- 
taining 50 ml of the nutrient mediiun. Inoculations were made with a generous 
application of dry, ungerminated spores. In each experiment a sufficient num- 
ber of flasks were employed so that duplicate cultures could be harvested and 
assayed on several consecutive days. All production cultures were incubated 
at 24 C ± 1. 

A slightly modified Czapek-Dox solution contained, as the standard salt 
constituents, MgS04'7H!!0, 0.250 g; KH2PO4, 0.500 g; NaNOs, 3.0 g; ZnS 04 ‘ 
7 H 2 O, 0.044 g; and MnS 04 - 4 H 20 , 0.004 g per liter of final medium. This 
standard medium was supplemented with various carbohydrates and nitro- 
genous materials as desired. 

Various lots of concentrated com steep liquor,^ typical of the commercially 
available product, were employed. This material is known to vary considerably 
in composition; however, a typical analysis is as follows: total solids, 52 per 
cent; total nitrogen, 4.3 per cent; ash, 7.9 per cent; free reducing sugar, 5.6 per 
cent; total reducing sugar calculated as glucose after acid hydrolysis, 6.8 per 
cent; specific gravity, 1.25; and pH, 4.0. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Organism Seleclions 

In the first experimental work use was made of a strain of Penicillium nota- 
tum Westling which was supplied by Dr. H. W. Florey of Oxford University, and 
which was descended from the original Fleiqing organism. This strain was not 
stable with respect to spomlation or penicillin production; therefore, very early 
in the research program, a search was made for a superior organism. 

This survey of species of PenidUium extended over a considerable period, 
during which time improvements were being made in the culture medium. 
About 35 strains of P. noUUum and Penicillium chrysogenum were investigated, 
including many cultures previously obtained for the culture collection of this 
laboratory (largely from the Thom collection), as well as several descendants of 
the original Fleming strain which were kindly placed at our disposal by other 

^Com steep liquor is a by-product of the starch industry. Before the com is ground, 
it is steeped for approximately 30 hours in water originally containing 0.1 to 0.3 per cent of 
sulfur dioxide. The water has previously washed the starch and passed through the gluten 
settling tank. The addition of sulfur dioxide, at the time steeping begins, inhibits fer- 
mentation. Prior to concentration, a lactic acid fermentation occurs to a variable extent. 
There is considerable variation in sugar and lactie acid contents. Steep liquor is sold on 
a basis of approximately 55 per cent solids, although different batches may vary rather 
widely from this value. 
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investigators. Borne of the P. chrysogenum strains gave promising yields of 
penicillin but were not superior to some of the descendants of the original Fleming 
organism. The strain finally selected for further nutritional investigation was 
obtained through the generosity of Dr. George Harrop, of the Squibb Institute 
of Medical Research. This strain, now known as NRRL 1249, was a descendant 

TABLE 1 


Compariton of penicillin yielde from eeveral etrains of penidUiwn 


OmOANZtSMS* 

CULTXnUC AGE— J»AY8 

4 

5 

‘ 1 

1 ' 

PenidlUn yield--wiiU per ml 

NRRL 





831 

34 

45 

59 

69 

832 

37 

48 

63 

69 

833 

20 

30 

36 

39 

828 

4 

5 

13 

19 

815 

17 

29 

49 

58 

1249 — type A 

36 

55 

68 

76 

1249. B21 

1 

65 

91 

138 

147 


pH of filtrate! 

831 

6.2 


6.7 

7.6 

832 

6.6 

% 

7.2 

7.5 

833 

6.7 


7.1 

7.6 

828 

5.8 


6.6 

6.8 

815 

6.4 


6.8 

7.1 

1249 — type A 

5.5 


7.2 

7.7 

1249.B21 

5.7 


7.2 

7.6 

* 

Mycelium weight—* per culture 

831 

0.88 


1.11 

1.10 

832 

0.79 


1.02 

1.00 

833 

0.91 


1.20 

1.23 

828 

0.68 


1.03 

1 1.34 

816 

0.79 


. 1.06 

1.00 

1249^type A 

0.78 


1.11 

1.23 

1349. B21 

0.76 


1.05 

1.08 


Culture medium: 10 g oonoentrsted corn steep liquor, 4.0 g lactose per 100 ml, and 
standard salts. 

* NRRL 831, 832, 833, and 828 are cultures of P. notalum obtained from the Thom collec- 
tion as B-47A, B-69, B-464, and 6646II, respectively. They are not descended from the 
Fleming strain. NRRL 815 came from the Thom Collection as B-508 and is listed as P. 
diryeogenum. NRRL 1240 type A and 1249. B21 arose in this laboratory as variants from 
NRRL 1249 and are descended from the Fleming strain of P. nolatum. 

of the Fleming strain and was chosen because it was one of the best for penicillin 
production and produced a more luxuriant crop of spores than many of the other 
etrains. 

Data from a portion of this survey, obtained with an improved culture medium, 
are presented in table 1 . It is evident that there was a great variation in the 
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capacity of the various organisms to produce penicillin. Most of the strains had 
essentially the same growth rate. The amount of yellow pigment accumulating 
in the liquid medium varied from strain to strain, although there appeared to be 
no correlation between penicillin yield and pigment formation. This survey 
failed to reveal an organism which was superior to some of the descendants of 
the original Fleming strain. 

Spore Production and Inoculation 

A large number of nutrient combinations were employed in an effort to devise 
a medium upon which a thin, heavily sporulating mycelium would develop. 
Good results were obtained with the following combination, which is suitable for 
use as either a liquid or jellied medium: 

Sporulalion medium 


Glycerol 7.6 g 

Cane molasses (edible quality as commonly sold at retail) 7.5 g 

Corn steep liquor 2.6 g 

MgS04-7Hrf) 0.060 g 

KHJ>04 O.OflOg 

Peptone 5.00 g 

NaCl 4.00 g 

Pe-tartrate 0.005 g 

CuS 04-5H,0 0.004 g 

Agar 2.50 g 

Distilled water to make 1 L 


When this medium is inoculated with a spore suspension and shaken vigorously 
prior to incubation, a very uniform surface growth results. By the addition of 
increased quantities of agar (about 2.5 per cent), the medium can be made to 
jelly for use in test tube slants or petri dish cultures. 

By using an alternative method, many times the number of spores can be 
produced per flask. Fresh whole-wheat bread, which must not contain wiy 
commercial mold inhibitor such as “mycoban,” is cut into 1-cm cubes and steam- 
sterilized in shallow layers in Erlenmeyer flasks. It is then heavily inoculated 
with spores. In 4 to 5 days, at 25 to 27C, a heavy crop of spores developfe in- 
side and outside the bread. When the spores have been formed and' there; has 
has been some (hying of the spore-covered pieces of bread, these cultmes cab be 
stored at 4C for at least 2 weeks without apparent loss in vitality or ability tb 
produce penicillin. After 6 or 7 days, the bread crumbles and is easily reduced 
to a powdery mass, which may be used directly for inoculation or may be blended 
with 3 to 4 volumes of a mkture of equal parts of whole-wheat flour and finely 
ground oat hulls, which will float and spread rapidly over the surface of the 
mediiun. Portions of such a spore-bearing mixture can be conveniently intro- 
duced into the sterile medium by means of a spatula or atomizer. Inoculations 
performed in this manner result in rapid and uniform surface growth. These 
improvements have resulted in greater uniformity among^ the production cul- 
tures and a cmisiderable decrease in the time required to make the inoculation. 
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VarUtni Strains and CiUture Maintenance 

Very poor sporulation was sometimes encountered in liquid cultures inoculated 
with spores of P. notatum NRRL 1249 which had been grown for several genera- 
tions on the agar sporulation medium. These poorly spwrulating cultures were 
characterized by the appearance of white aerial growth, which was either confined 
to small spots or generally distributed over the surface of the mycelium. Such 
cultures were discarded, and only the best sporulating cultures were used to 
inoculate production flasks. 

This method of culture selection was found to be inadequate as a means of 
insuring uniformity in the appearance of the culture and in the yield of peni- 
cillin. When sporulating cultures so selected were used to inoculate a production 
medium containing lactose and com steep liquor, the resulting mycelium occa- 
sionallyshowedvar 3 dngnumbers of small white spots;in some cases thewholemy- 
celium exhibited practically no sporulation. Such nonspomlating cultures gave 
low yields of penicillin (50 to 60 units per ml), as contrasted with 100 to 120 
units per ml fromA>ther production cultures having a good crop of spores. This 
apparent correlation between culture appearance and penicillin yield was believed 
to be due either to some unknown variable in the nutrient medium or to the 
presence of two or more strains in the stock culture. Monospore cultures were 
accordingly prepared from one of the stock cultures which had been grown for 
several generations on a good agar spomlation medium. When these monospore 
selections were cultivated on a lactose com steep liquor production mediiun, two 
types of mycelia were observed: type A produced practically no spores and 
only 50 to 60 units of penicillin per ipl, whereas type B produced a good crop of 
spores and penicillin yields of 100 tol20 units per ml (table 1). Type B colonies 
closely resembled the parent strain, NRRL 1249. One of the type B strmns 
was again subjected to monospore selection; all mycelial growth resulting from 
the selection spomlated well and gave good yields of penicillin. One of these 
monospore selections, P. notatum NRRL 1249.B21 (isolated and evaluated by 
the senior author), has been used in most of the early investigations conducted 
at this laboratory and because of its desirable characteristics is today generally 
used throughout industry for the production of penicillin in surface cultures. 
The superiority of this strain has been substantiated by later surveys conducted 
by Raper et at. (1944) of this laboratory. 

In order to maintain the potency of this organism and to minimize the appear- 
ance of inferior mutant stmins, it is reconunended that spores be maintained in 
lyophil or dry soil tubes and that subcultures be made from such preparations 
at frequent intervals. 

Optimum Conditions for Penicillin Production 

Medium. The culture medium recommended by Dr. H. W. Florey and Dr. 
N. G. Heatley (personal communication on July 16, 1941) was the Czapek-Dox 
medium, supplemented with 4 per cent of glucose and 5 to 10 per emit by volume 
of a crude yeast extract. Two to six units of penicillin per ml could be obtained 
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on this medium in 7 to 8 daj^. Improvements have gradually been made in 
this culture mediiun, with the result that 150 to 200 units per ml now can be 
obtained in 5 to 6 days. The compositions of the original medium and of the 
medium considered near optimum today are as follows: 



OlIOXMAL MSDnni 

ncpxovxo uxDiou 

NaNO, 

3.0 g 

3.0 g 

MgS04-7H,0 

0.500 g 

0.250 g 

KH,P04 

1.00 g 

0.500 g 

KCl 

0.50 g 

None 

FeS04-7H,0 

0.010 g 

None 

Glucose monohydrate 

40.000 g 

2.76 g 

ZnS 04 - 7 H ,0 

None 

0.044 g 

MnS 04 - 4 H ,0 

None 

0.004 g 

Lactose monohydrate 

None 

44.0 g 

Corn steep liquor 

None 

100. g 

Crude yeast extract 

50-100 ml 

None 

Initial pH 

4.6 

4.6 

Water to make one liter 




The composition of the improved medium was determined after many experi- 
ments and will be discussed under various headings as given below. 

Carbon sources. When the Czapek-Dox medium (without com steep liquor) 
was used, there was no marked difference in the response to various carbon 
sources, as indicated by penicillin production, except that lactose was inferior 
because it supported only a trace of fungus growth. However, once the effec- 
tiveness of com steep Uquor was recognized and this material was added to the 
basic medium, a marked effect of various carbon sources on penicillin yield was 
observed. 

The results obtained from a comparison of several common carbon sources, 
each of which was used in 3 per cent concentration in steep-liquor standard salt 
medium, are given in table 2. In the com steep liquor there was sufficient 
assimilable carbohydrate, probably mainly glucose and dextrins, to support 
fairly good fungus growth and moderate penicillin production, even in the 
absence of added carbon sources. Lactose, cornstarch, and com dextrin were 
equally good for penicillin production, glycerol being definitely inferior. No 
significant difference in penicillin production could be observed between cultures 
containing commercial glucose and those containing brown sugar. The pH of 
the broth did not rise so fast in the lactose, starch, and dextrin cultures as it did 
in the glucose, sucrose, and glycerol cultures. 

A further comparison of these carbon sources was made at 6 per cent concen- 
tration (table 3). Again cultures containing lactose gave the highest penicillin 
yields. The change in the pH of the broth was slower in the cultures containing 
lactose than in those containing glucose, sucrose, glycerol, or sorbitol. Increas- 
ing the ccmcentrations from 3 to 6 per cent under these conditions fmled to in- 
crease the penicillin yields. 
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In these experiments, the cornstarch was added as a dry powder to the small 
culture flasks containing 60 ml of the basic medium. The starch was then 

TABLE 2 


Penicillin production from various carbon sources of 5 per cent concentration 


CAEBON SOURCE 

CUtTUlE AGE— DAYS 

* 1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Penicillin yield— units per ml 

Control (no added carbon) 

27 

45 

41 

36 

27 

Glucose 

18 

54 

91 

95 

66 

Brown sugar 

7 

40 

85 

1 102 

79 

Lactose 

36 

63 

112 

138 

146 

Glycerol 

14 

43 

80 

74 

52 

Cornstarch 

35 

85 

122 

140 

146 

Corn dextrin 

28 

73 

91 

125 

146 


pH of filtrates 

Control (no added carbon) 

6.0 1 

7.5 

8.0 

8.1 j 

8.3 

Glucose 

4.6 

6.1 

7.3 

8.1 

8.2 

Brown sugar 

4.3 

5.4 

7.0 

7.8 

8.1 

Lactose 

4.7 

5.7 

6.7 

7.4 

7.8 

Glycerol 

4.8 

6.2 

7.5 

8.1 

8.2 

Cornstarch 

4.9 

6.6 

7.1 

7.4 

7.7 

Corn dextrin 

4.7 

6.0 

6.7 

7.4 

7.7 


Culture medium: Carbon source, 3.0 g per 100 ml; corn steep liquor, 10 g per 100 ml; 
standard salts; and initial pH, 4.0. 

Organism; P. notatum 1249, B21. 


TABLE 3 

Penicillin production from various carbon sources at 6 per cent concentration 


CUITUllE AGE— DAYS 


CARBON SOURCE 

^ 1 

8 

Penicillin 

yield 

pH of 
filtrates 

Mycelium 
weight per 
culture 

Penicillin 
yield i 

1 

pH of 
filtrates 

Mycelium 
weight per 
culture 


units per ml 

j 

g 

units per ml 


g 

Control* 

40 

8.2 j 

.51 

10 

8.4 

.41 

Lactose 

105 

7.2 

1.14 

133 

7.8 

1.15 

Glycerol 

40 

8.1 

1.31 

14 

8.4 

1.13 

Sorbitol 

42 

8.1 

1.28 

18 

8.4 

1.07 

Brown sugar 

45 1 

7.5 

1.48 

58 

8.3 

1.32 

Glucose 

50 i 

7.6 

1.31 

30 

8.4 

1.14 


Culture medium: Carbon source, 6.0 g per 100 ml; corn steep liquor, 10 g per 100 ml; 
standard salts; and initial pH, 4.0. 

Organism: JP. notatum NBUL 1249. B21. 

♦ No carbon source added. 

gelatinized by heating and shaking the flasks in a water bath. Starch which 
was liquefled by an acid or malt treatment was easier to handle and gave good 
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penicillin yields. A commercial 80-fluidity starch, which was readily suspended 
in the culture medium by heating and stirring, appeared to be slightly better for 
penicillin production than untreated starch. 

Since cornstarch was a satisfactory carbohydrate, tests were made to determine 
whether crude sources of starch could be used. Whole com and whole wheat 
were ground to pass a T^-inch screen and were added to the basic medium in 
varying quantities. Ground com, ground wheat, and granular wheat flour 
were as satisfactory as lactose for penicillin production (table 4). Although, 
under these conditions, ordinary starch and the cmshed grains gave good peni- 
cillin yields in the small flasks, difficulty was encountered in obtaining an even 
distribution of the grain particles in large bottles, especially in tall bottles which 
had to be sterilized in an upright position and later placed horizontally. 

To develop the idea of using cmde carbohydrate sources further, a com mash 
was prepared by mixing 150 g of ground, yellow com with 1,500 ml of water, 

TABLE 4 


Penicillin production from medium containing ground corn and wheat 


CAKBON SOUICE 

CULTURX AOK~I>AY8 

Type 

g/lOO ml 

4 

5 

6 

i » 

s 

Pemrillin yield-unit* per ml. 

Ground corn 

mm 

46 

92 

95 

109 


Ground corn 


55 

80 

120 

150 


Ground wheat 


46 

98 

110 

127 


Ground wheat 

mm 

50 

85 

115 

140 


Granular wheat flour 

kI^I 

53 

90 

112 

138 


Cornstarch 

3.0 

56 

68 

102 

127 


Lactose 

3.0 

64 

85 

109 

143 




Culture medium; Corn steep liquor, 10 g per 100 ml; standard salts; and initial pH, 4.0. 
Organism: P. notalum 1249. B21. 


gelatinizing the mixture in a hot-water bath, and then autoclaving it for 30 
minutes at 15 lb to stop enzymatic activity. The resulting mash was fairly 
fluid and could be mixed readily with the basic medium. Portions of this mash 
were employed to provide 4 and 6 per cent starch concentrations in media for 
penicillin production. The penicillin yields compared favorably with those 
obtained with whole grain, dextrin, and unhydrolyzed starch (table 5). 

Mixtures of lactose and ground com were satisfactory for penicillin production. 
The results obtained when 1 per cent of lactose and 4 per cent of ground com 
were employed in production media are shown in table 6. The slow utilization 
of the com prevented a too rapid rise in the pH of the medium; the pH of the 
broth did not rise above 7.8, and there was no decrease in penicillin yield during 
the 9-day incubation period. Subsequent investigatioiBS showed that a slightly 
faster accumulation of penicillin was obtained when a mixture of 2 per cent of 
lactose and 2 per cent of ground com was used. 

Because of its solubility lactose is easier to handle in nutrient medium prepara- 
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tion than is starch or ground grain. By using the best culture conditions thus 
far developed, the effect of lactose concentration on penicillin production was 
determined (table 7). The highest penicillin sdelds were obtained in 5 days by 
using a lactose concentration of 4 per cent. The higher the lactose concentration , 
the slower the rise in the pH of the culture medium. The fungus growth was 
not significantly greater in the 5.5 and 7.0 per cent lactose cultures. 


TABLE 6 

Penicillin production from medium containing malted corn mash 


8TA1CH CONTENT 
OF 

FINAL MEDIUM 

CULTURE ACE—DAYS 

4 1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Penicillin yield-units per ml 

pet C9Hi 

4 

6 

41 

26 

112 

82 


m 

no 

129 


Culture medium: Corn steep liquofi 8.75 g per 100 ml; standard salts; and initial pH, 4.2. 
Organism: P. notatum 1249. B21. 


TABLE 6 

Penicillin production from medium containing ground corn and lactose 


CAIBORYOEATI SOURCE 

CULTURE AGE— DAYS 

4 

5 

6 

1 ^ 

8 

9 

PeniciiUn yield— units per ml 

1% lactose 

55 

62 

59 

55 


45 

1% lactose + 4% corn 

44 

68 

111 

138 

IQI 

159 


pH of filtrates 

1% lactose 

6.6 

7.4 

7.8 

8.0 

8.15 

8.25 

1% lactose + 4% corn 

5.4 

6.2 

6.9 

7.5 

7.8 

7.8 


Mycelium weight— g per culture 

1% lactose 

0.54 

0.60 

■m 



0.48 

1% lactose -f 4% corn 

0.66 

0.82 

■1 



0.86 


Culture medium: Corn steep liquor, 10 g per 100 ml; standard salts; and initial pH, 4.0. 
Organism: P. notatum 1249. B21. 


Some experiments were made to determine the ability of the fungus to utilize 
lactic acid or salts of lactic acid which were known to be present in the com 
steep liquor. Various concentrations of lactic acid were used in media low in 
glucose and com steep liquor. Both P. notatum NRRL 1249.B21 and NRRL 
832 produced more mycelial growth on media to which the lactic acid had been 
added (table 8). Under similar conditions calcium lactate gave increased 
mycelial grovirh. Direct determinations of the lactic acid were not made but 
the rise in pH and the increase in fungus growth were considered as evidence 
that lactic acid or its salts served as carbon sources for these organisms. 
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TABLE 7 

Effect of lactose concentration on penicillin production 



CULTURE AOE'-DAYS 

JJICTOSB CONCBMTSATXOM 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Penicillin yield—units per ml 

g per JOO ml 







1.0 

42 

43 

34 

18 

3 

1 

2.6 

53 

80 

80 

68 

39 

18 

4.0 

63 

112 

192 

188 

168 

149 

6.6 

71 

112 

180 

188 1 

184 

146 

7.0 

66 

100 

160 

188 1 

178 

134 


pH of filtrates 

1.0 

7.2 

8.05 

8.2 

8.4 

8.7 

8.8 

2.6 

6.9 

7.55 

8.0 

8.3 

8.4 

8.7 

4.0 

6.5 

6.9 

7.6 

7.8 

8.2 

8.4 

6.6 

6.4 

7.0 

7.4 

7.8 

8.2 

8.36 

7.0 

6.2 

6.9 

7.2 

7.6 

7.8 

8.2 


Mycelium weight— g per culture 

1.0 

0.65 

0.72 

0.69 

0.66 

0.61 

0.50 

2.5 

0.74 

0.94 

1.01 

0.91 

0.81 

0.76 

4.0 

0.81 

1.05 

1.26 

1.24 

1.13 

0.99 

6.6 

0,91 

1.17 

1.37 

1.34 

1.30 

1.18 

7.0 

0.88 

1.11 

1.30 

1.60 

1.43 

1.32 


Culture medium: Corn steep liquor, 10 g per 100 ml; glucose, 0.275 g per 100 ml; standard 
salts; media adjusted with KOH to initial pH, 4.6. 

Organism: P, notatum 1249. B21. 


TABLE 8 


Growth and pH change in media containing various concentrations of lactic add 


LACnC ACID ADDED 
PEE LITER 

1 INITIAL pH 

CULTURE HARVESTED AT 5 DAYS 

P. notatum NRRL 832 

P. notatum NKRL 1249. B21 

pH of filtrates 

Mycelium wt per 
culture 

pH of filtrates 

Mycelium wt per 
culture 

g 



g 


t 

0 

3.9 

8.0 

0.60 

7.8 

0.64 

3.6 

3.3 

8.16 

0.64 

7.8 

0.69 

6.4 

3.2 

8.0 

0.71 

7.9 

0.60 

7.2 

3.1 

7.95 

0.74 

7.76 

0.64 

9.0 

3.0 

7.8 

0.76 

7.6 


10.8 

2.96 

7.6 

0.78 

7.3 

■IB 

12.6 

2.9 

7.6 

0.83 

7.2 

BIB 

14.4 

2.86 

7.3 

0.84 

6.9 


16.2 

2.8 j 

6.85 

0.83 

6.2 

0.77 

18.0 

2.76 1 

1 

6.1 

0.81 

4.66 

0.66 


Culture medium; Corn steep liquor, 2.6 g per 100 ml; glucose, -2.0 g per 100 ml; and 
standard salts. 
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• A comparison of penicillm production, carbohydrate utilization, pH change, 
and growth rate on a glucose and on a lactose medium (standard salts plus 10 
per cent com steep liquor) is shown in figure 1. The maximum penicillin yields 
of 143 and 84 units per ml from lactose and glucose media, respectively, were 
attained between the fifth and sixth days, after which there was a decrease in 
the pemcillin content of the broth. The total reducing power of the medium was 
determined after acid hydrolysis and was calculated as glucose. The cultures 
on the glucose medium grew slightly faster than those on the lactose medium, 
which corresponds with the observation that the glucose was consumed more 
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Fia. 1. Penicillin Productioi^ Growth, pH Changes, and Carbohtdrate Utilization 
IN Glucose and Lactose Media 


rapidly than the lactose. The pH of the glucose cultures during the first 3.6 
days was lower than that of the lactose cultures, but after the fourth day the 
reverse was true. 

Various lots of crude whey concentrates were found to inhibit both growth 
and penicillin production. Lactose crystallized from such syrups was as 
satisfactory as a highly purified lactose. This situation was apparently due to 
the salt content of the whey concentrates. Various concentrations of NaCl 
were added to a nutrient medium containing 8.8 per cent of com steep liquor. 
A 10 per cent or greater concentration of NaCl inhibited both growth and 
penicillin production (table 9). A similar salt toxicity was encountered when 
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higb concentrations of com steep liquor were neutralized with alkali, and with 
certun acid-hydrolyzed proteins. 

The addition of a small amount of glucose to the basic medium containing 
lactose as the main carbohydrate source increased the penicillin yield in some 
cases and, furthermore, decreased the time required to attain the maximum 
yield. The value of adding 3 to 5 g of glucose per liter of medium seems to de- 
pend upon the glucose content of the com steep liquor, which varies from about 
2 to 12 per cent, depending upon the extent of the lactic fermentation occurring 
during manufacture. The advantage of adding glucose to the culture medium 
is most evident when highly fermented com steep liquors (i.e., those having a 
low glucose content) are used. 

Nitrogen sources and com steep liquor. Various nitrogen sources, such as 
NaNO,, KNOj, Ca(NO,) 2 , Mg(NO,),, NH«NO,, NH«C1, and urea, were employed 
with and without com steep liquor. Two to six units of penicillin per ml were 
obtained by using NaNOs, KNOj, Ca(NOi)*, or Mg(NO»)j in a medium without 
com steep liquor. Under similar conditions, only traces of penicillin were pro- 


TABLE 9 

Effect of various concentrations of NaCl on growth and penicillin production 


• 

NaCl— g per 100 ml 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Bulk of growth at 2 days— score .... 

1.3 

0.9 

0.5 

0.1 

0 

0 

Mycelium weight at 6 days— g per 
culture 

1.12 

.61 

.56 

.41 

.34 

.26 

pH of medium at 6 days 

7.2 

6.9 

6.1 

5.4 

4.6 

4.3 

Penicillin at 6 days— units per ml. . . 

96 

72 

23 

11 

0 

0 


Culture medium: Lactose monohydrate, 4.4 per cent; com steep liquor, 8.8 g per 100 
ml; standard salts; and initial pH, 4.1. 


duced by using NH 4 CI, NHiNOj, or urea as nitrogen sources. In culture media 
containing 8.6 per cent of com steep liquor,' in addition to these individual 
nitrogen sources, no significant differences in penicillin production were detected. 
A near-optimum concentration of the inorganic source of nitrogen was attained 
by the use of 3.0 g of NaNO* per liter in a medium containing 7.5 to 10 per cent 
of steep liquor. 

The cmde yeast extract used by Abraham et al. (1941) was employed in small 
quantities primarily for the purpose of accelerating the growth of P. notatum, 
which develops slowly on unsupplemented Czapek-Dox medium. Experiments 
were undertaken to determine whether a similar result might be achieved by 
using com steep liquor, a cheap, commercially available material which has long 
been employed as a supplement to nutrient media for the production of yeast; 
for the bacterial production of butanol and acetoue (Legg and Christensen, 
1932), sorbose (Wells et al., 1939), 2-ketogluoonic acid, and 5-ketogluconic acid 
(Stubbs ^ al., 1940) ; and for the production of gluconic acid by Aspergillus niger 
(Moyer et al., 1940). 

The first tests of com steep liquor in penicillin production were made by 
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using only 2 to 5 ml of this material per liter of Czapek-Dox medium. At these 
levels, com steep liquor caused increased mold growth and gave a maximum 
yield of 10 units of penicillin per ml. In succeeding experiments, in which the 
concentration of com steep liquor was increased, yields of 60 to 80 units of 
penicillin per ml were obtained in 6 to 8 days from a medium containing 3 per 
cent of glucose and 7.5 to 10 per cent of steep liquor. 

The effect on penicillin 3 deld, pH change, and fungus growth of various concen- 
trations of com steep liquor in a medium containing lactose is shown in table 10. 
The optimum concentration of com steep liquor was between 7.5 and 12.5 per 

TABLE 10 


Effect of various concentrations of corn steep liquor on penicillin production 





CULTURE AGE— DAYS 










UQUOK CONCEN- 
TRATION 

3 I 

4 

5 ' 

6 

1 ' 

8 

Penicillin yield-units per ml 

( per 100 ml 







s 


57 

89 

99 

106 

125 

7.5 


85 

128 

188 

178 

168 



112 

180 

168 

134 

106 

12.6 

63 

106 

192 

150 

100 

40 

15 

45 

85 

82 

68 

31 

1 

9 


pH of filtrates 

5 

6.4 

6.9 


7.4 

7.6 

7.7 

7,6 

6.2 

6.8 


7.3 

7.65 

7.9 


6.4 

7.0 

^^9 

7.8 

8.2 

8.35 

12.6 

6.5 

7.1 

7.6 

8.1 

8.3 

8.5 

15 

6.3 

7.1 

7.7 

8.2 

1 

8.6 

8.6 


Mycelium weight— g per culture 

6 

0.64 

WBM 

0.87 


1 0.93 

0.95 

7.6 

0.67 


1.15 

1.21 

1.21 

1.16 


0.91 

1.17 

1.37 

i 1.34 

1 1.30 

1.18 

12.6 

0.99 

1.33 

1.46 

1.40 

1.24 

1.04 

15 

1.00 

1.36 

1.46 

1.50 

1 1.19 

1,13 


Culture medium: LactoM, 5.5 g per 100 ml; glucose, 0.275 g per 100 ml; standard salts; 
media adjusted with KOH to initial pH 4.6. 

Organism: P. notalum 1249. B21. 


cent. The highest penicillin 3 deld (192 Oxford units per ml) was obtained in 
5 days with 12.5 per cent of steep liquor. Inhibition of penicillin accumulation 
was noted when 15 per cent of com steep liquor was employed, although there 
was no inhibition of growth. Ihe decrease in penicillin concentration occurring 
at 7 to 8 daj^ was associated with a rise in alkalinity above pH 8.0 and with a 
decrease in the mycelium weight, and is attributed to a high initial concentration 
of com steep liquor. When only 50 to 75 g of steep liquor per liter was employed, 
the alkalinity did not reach pH 8.0, and there was no significant decrease in 
penicillin content during the 8-day incubation period. 
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Other mUtient salts. In a culture medium containing 3.75 to 12.6 per cent of 
com steep liquor, the concentrations of M^04‘7H20 and KH2PO4 were in- 
creased and decreased from the amounts in the original Czapek-Dox medium 
without marked effect on growth or on penicillin 3deld; therefore, it appeared 
that com steep liquor contains sufficient of these essential elements in available 
form. Although it was not obligatory to add MgS04 -711*0 and KH*P04 to 
com steep liquor medium, these salts were generally added at concentrations of 
0.26 g and 0.50 g per liter, respectively, in order to insure adequate nutrition 
regardless of the quality or quantity of steep liquor employed. 

Hydrogen ion concentraiion. Com steep liquor usually has a pH of about 3.9 
to 4.1, some variation being encountered depending on the extent of lactic acid 
fermentation occurring during manufacture. Because of the presence of amino 
acids and other protein fission products, the steep liquor is highly buffered; thus, 
100 ml of one sample of steep liquor required 161 ml of 1 N NaOH to raise the pH 
from 4.0 to 8.5, which is approximately the pH change occurring during the 7- to 
8-day growth period of the fungus on a 10 per cent com steep liquor medium. 


TABLE 11 

Effect of initial pH on penicillin production 


Initial pH of medium. 

6.7 

6.26 

4.9 

4.4 ! 

4.1 

3.96 

3.8 

3.66 

3.4 

3.25 

Penicillin yield, units 











per ml 

164 

148 

143 

132 

124 

113 

103 

88 

64 

38 

Mycelium weight, g 











culture 

0.98 

0.99 

1.00 

1.03 

1.13 

0.96 

0.96 

0.96 

1.04 

1.02 

pH of filtrates 

7.8 

7.8 

7.75 

7.6 

7.4 

7.0 

6.9 

6.76 

6.6 

6.0 


Culture medium; Lactose, 4.4 g per 100 ml; corn steep liquor, 7.5 g per 100 ml; and 
standard salts. 

Organism: P. notatum 1249. B21. 

All data reported for 6-day -old cultures. 

The net result of all reactions taking place in the nutrient medium is, therefore, to 
render the medium alkaline. 

Since there was poor penicillin accumulation in a medium more acid than pH 
5.0, it seemed that there might be an advantage in changing the initial pH of 
the medium. The pH of a series of media was accordingly raised above 3.05 
with NaOH, or lowered with lactic acid. The correlation between penicillin 
production and various initial pH values of the medium is shown in table 11. 
The amount of fungus growth was not significantly affected within the pH range, 
3.25 to 5.7. liaising the initial pH increased penicillin production, the maximum 
yield being obtained from cultures started at pH 5.7. Decreased penicillin 
production was observed in cultures started at low pH levels. 

In another experiment, various concentrations of com steep liquor were em- 
ployed and the initial pH was raised with NaOH. A medium containing 10 
per cent com steep liquor and inoculated at pH 5.5 resulted in poor growth, as 
well as in poor penicillin production. This ixdiibition was apparently due to an 
increase in the salt concentration above the tolerance level' of this organism, as 
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indicated in table 9. The level to which the initial pH of the medium can be 
raised is, accordingly, dependent upon the concentration of the com steep liquor 
employed. 

Addition of nvtrienis during the course of the fermentcdion. It b shown by data 
presented above that the quantity of penicillin in the broth decreases rapidly as 
the pH of the medium rises above 8.0 This decrease in penicillin yield was 
closely associated with the exhaustion of the carbohydrate, and with the beginning 
of mycelium autolysis (figure 1). There appeared to be a limit to the quantity 
of carbohydrate that could be included in the original culture medium, since an 
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Fig. 2. Ernci or Ntttbient Addition Dobing Fermentation 


excess of this constituent caused a delay in penicillin accumulation. The increase 
in the pH of the medium was most rapid when the initial supply of available 
carbohydrate was low. Therefore, it seemed probable that the addition of 
carbohydrate during the course of the fermentation might inhibit the rise of the 
pH to a level at which penicillin was rapidly destroyed. 

To study the effect of periodic addition of nutrients during the growth period, 
experiments were conducted using a near-optimum medium for penicillin 
production. This medium contained the standard salts, 10 per cent of com 
steep liquor, and 4 per cent of lactose. Cultures were allowed to grow for 4 
days. Then, beginning on the fourth day and daily thereafter, nutrients were 
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added by means of a sterile pipette. The control cultures received 1 ml of 
distilled water, and the fed cultures received 1 ml of a solution containing 0.20 g 
of lactose, 0.20 g of glucose, 0.010 g of com starch, and 0.050 g of com steep 
liquor per ml. 

The effect of this feeding on penicillin yields, mycelial growth, and pH change 
are shown in figure 2. The addition of these nutrients caused an increase 
in penicillin as contrasted with the decrease in the control cultures. Penicillin 
yields of 220 units per ml were obtained on the ninth day, when the experiment 
was terminated. The pH of the fed cultures did not rise so rapidly as that of 
the control cultures, and there was an appreciable increase in fungus growth 
as a result of the added nutrients. The increase in penicillin yield was probably 
due both to a favorable pH and to a continued growth of the fungus. 

Further experiments on the addition of nutrients showed that feeding 0.3 g of 
glucose per culture per day was nearly as effective as the foregoing combination of 
glucose, lactose, starch, and steep liquor. The addition of com steep liquor 
alone was of little value in increasing penicillin 3 delds. The addition of citric 
acid during the ferm^tation gave some pH control and an increase in penicillin 
production. The effect of pH control in all these cases is not clearly distinguish- 
able from the effect-of increased fungus growth. Addition of hydrochloric acid 
gave some pH control and prevented the decrease in penicillin yield normally 
occurring on the sixth or seventh day, but did not bring about appreciable in- 
crease in penicillin yield. 

The optimum kind and amount of feeding, and the best time to begin it, have 
not been definitely established. These factors, it is believed, will vary consider- 
ably with the initial concentration of nutrients, the size of the culture flask, and 
the depth of the medium. Culture feeding may have some practical value in 
large pan cultures when mechanical stirring of the liquid is applied. 

The Bole of Com Steep Liquor 

The increase in penicillin yield due to the addition of steep liquor to the cul- 
ture medium was so marked that the determination of the specific role of com 
steep liquor became a very intriguing problem. It appeared that the steep 
liquor might supply any of a number of substances, such as trace elements, 
growth factors, amino acids, and possibly even building blocks for the peni- 
cillin molecule. Accordingly, experiments were planned to determine the effects 
of such substances when they were added to a medium containing no steep 
liquor. 

Trace ehments. P. notatum showed a typical, trace element requirement in a 
synthetic medium purified by the procedure as described by Steinburg (1935). 
A large number of trace elements, including zinc, iron, copper, molybdenum, 
manganese, and columbium were tested singly and in combination in the standard 
synthetic medium containing glucose but no com steep liquor. None of these 
demeats gave any response except zinc, which caused slight increase in growth 
and in penicillin production. Zinc has been included in the optimum medi um 
containing com steep liquor and lactose, but equally good results have been ob- 
tained when it was omitted. 
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P. noiatum or P. chryaogenum gives good yields of gluconic acid when grown on 
the standard salt medium containing 0.5 per cent com steep liquor and 5 to 25 
per cent glucose. In such a medium, with or without CaCOa, the yield of 
gluconic acid is greatly reduced by the addition of zinc. The accumulation of 
gluconic acid could not be detected in a medium containing 4 to 5 per cent glu- 
cose and 4 to 12 per cent com steep liquor, and, under such conditions, the addi- 
tion of zinc exerted little if any effect on fimgus growth or penicillin accumulation. 

To test further the possibility of trace elements being responsible for the 
action of com steep liquor, a sample of steep liquor was ashed, and the ash, 
redissolved in dilute HCl, was added to the standard synthetic medium re- 
ferred to above. Only a slight increase in growth and penicillin yield was ob- 
served. It was concluded that this ftmgus requires some trace elements for 
growth but that the trace elements alone are not responsible for the effect of 
com steep liquor on penicillin yield. 

Growth factors. To test the effect on penicillin production of certain growth 
factors, pimeUc acid, nicotinic acid, thiamine, inositol, pyridoxine, sodium panto- 
thenate, biotin, and p-aminobenzoic acid were added separately and as a com- 
posite to the standard e 3 mthetic medium. These compounds caused no increase 
in growth or in penicillin formation, nor did they, when added to agar plate 
cultures, ^ve any improvement in growth or spomlation. In contrast, a few 
drops of dilute com steep liquor, so added, greatly stimulated growth and spore 
production. Accordingly it appeared that the steep liquor did not function 
primarily as a source of these growth factors. 

Amino adds. The fact that growth and penicillin yield improved with the 
use of increased concentration of com steep liquor as the sole source of nitrogen 
suggested the possible importance of its nitrogenous constituents. Since steep 
liquor contains many amino acids, the effect of a number of these, including 
glycine, alanine, tyrosine, methionine, tryptophane, valine, proline, histidine, 
phenylalanine, and j3-alanine, was determined by employing the standard salt 
medium containing 3 per cent of glucose but no steep liquor. These amino acids, 
when used in 0.05 m concentrations, singly or in combinations, had little effect 
on growth and no effect on penicillin formation. 

Fradidnation of com steep liquor. Ihluted com steep liquor was dialyzed 
through a collodion membrane. The dialyzable fraction, after concentration, 
was found to be as good as the untreated com steep liquor for growth and peni- 
cillin production. 

A prolonged extraction of com steep liquor at pH 5.0 with n-butanol or ethyl 
ether failed to remove anything which, when added to the standard medium in 
place of steep liquor, materially favored penicillin production. 

Tire addition of comparatively large volumes of acetone or ethyl alcohol to 
steep liquor yielded copious precipitates. In general, the greater the precipita- 
tion, the less potent the filtrate became for penicillin production. It was not 
possible, however, to obtain any clear-cut fractionation of an active principle. 

Ck>m steep liquor was treated with sodium hydroxide to pH 9.0, the pre- 
diHtate (probably consisting largely of phytin and basic phosphates) was fil- 
tered off, and the filtrate acidified to pH 4.3 with hydrochloric acid. Steep 
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liquor thus treated was as good as, but oot better than, the untreated liquor. 
(In this case, the effect of high salt concentration was not apparent because of the 
use of only 4 per cent of steep liquor.) When the untreated steep liquor medium 
(containing 7.6 per cent steep liquor) was partially neutralized to pH 5.6 and 
steam-sterilized, a heavy precipitate formed and remained in the flasks during 
the fermentation. Such cultures gave better penicillin yields than those started 
at pH 4.0, in which there was much less precipitation. Removal of the precipi- 
tate from such cultures before inoculation did not cause a decrease in penicillin 
3 deld. 

Substitutes for com steep liquor. Since the work on com steep liquor suggested 
the importance of amino acids and protein split products in penicillin production, 
other cmde nitrogen sources were investigated. Finely giuund soybean meal, 
fish meal, or a whole com mash gave only slight increase in fungus growth and 
penicillin production. Various acid-hydrolyzed protein preparations from com, 
wheat, and soybeans were all inferior to com steep liquor when used on the basis 
of equal total nitrogen. It is believed that, to some extent, the ineffectiveness 
of these acid-hydrolyzed preparations was associated with their high salt content. 

Trypsin-hydrolyzed casein, however, gave promising results when used in 1, 
2, and 3 per cent concentrations (based on the dry casein), yielding in six days, 
22, 20, and 19 units of penicillin per ml, respectively, as compared with 80 units 
per ml with 7.6 per cent com steep liquor and 4 per cent glucose. However, 
concentrations greater than 3 per cent had a toxic effect and did not lead to 
increased penicillin yields. Subsequent to these tests, it was ascertained that 
British investigators had used acid-hydrolyzed casein, obtaining penicillin yields 
similar to those given above. Milk, whole or skimmed, has some value for peni- 
cillin formation, but probably not enough to merit commercial exploitation. 
By using 80 per cent of skimmed milk as the only nutrient in the medium, peni- 
cillin yields of 13, 20, 19, 26, and 31 imits per ml were obtained at 4, 6, 6, 7, and 
8 days, respectively. 

Bacto-peptone, some commercial grades, of peptone, and Difco dried yeast 
compound were ineffective in promoting penicillin production, although all of 
th$se products supported a good growth of the organism. The pH rise in the 
media was much slower than that encountered with com steep liquor. 

A malt symp, employed in concentrations ranging up to 10 per cent by weight, 
produced maximum penicillin yields of 30 units per ml, which was approximately 
one third of the yield obtained with a corresponding weight of com steep liquor. 
Very heavy precipitates were encountered upon steam sterilization. Portions 
of this malt sjorup, when sterilized by filtration, inhibited all penicillin production 
without any inhibition of growth. 

A barley and a soybean steep liquor, when tested over a wide range of concen- 
tration, proved worthless for penicillin production. 

DISCUSSION OR RESULTS 

A culture medium for good penicillin production must not only provide nutri- 
ents suitable for rapid fungus growth and penicillin formation, but must also 
provide conditions under which the penicillin is not too rapidly destroyed. The 
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amount of penicillin which accumulates in the medium is, obviously, the differ- 
ence between the amount produced and the amount destroyed. When low peni- 
cillin yields are obtained on a given medium, it should not necessarily be assiuned 
that only a small amount of penicillin is formed by the fungus. In many cases 
it is probable that only a small amount of penicillin survives some unfavorable 
condition prevailing in the culture. Important factors influencing the stability 
of penicillin during fermentation are the temperature and pH of the medium. 
The instability of penicillin to numerous chemical and physical factors was 
recognized by early investigators, particularly in connection with isolation and 
purification procedures. Recent investigations by Benedict ef of. (1945) on 
highly purified penicillin preparations have shown that penicillin inactivation 
is a function of temperature and pH, and that the greatest stability in solution 
is exhibited at pH 6.0. It is to be noted that the temperature and pH condi- 
tions which necessarily prevail in the culture medium throughout most of the 
growth period are not optimum for penicillin stability. 

The data obtained in the course of these nutritional investigations indicate 
that penicillin is produced during the active growth of the fungus and is not 
an autolytic product released after growth has ceased. If this is correct, the 
the greatest quantity of penicillin should accumulate when the maximum growth 
occurs at or near pH 6.0, where penicillin is most stable. As shown in figure 1, 
penicillin formation can be detected by the time the pH has risen to 4.5. At 
this pH and temperature the half-life of pure penicillin is about 60 hours. In 
the culture liquors it is materialiy less stable. It is therefore probable that 
outside the pH limits of 5.0 to 7.5 there is substantial loss of penicillin. Near- 
optimum growth-pH' penicillin relationships are believed to exist when the greater 
part of the fungus growth occurs between pH 5.0 and 7.5. In the lactose 
medium (figure 1), 72 per cent of the growth occurred between pH 5.0 and 7.0, 
and in the glucose cultures only 31 per cent of the growth occurred in this range, 
69 per cent of it occurring below pH 6.0. 

There are several factors involved in the pH rise during the course of the 
fermentation. A typical com steep liquor has a high buffer capacity (100 g 
may require as much as 160 mi of 1 n alkali to raise the pH from 4.0 to 8.5). 
During the fermentation the pH normally rises from 4.0 to over 8.0. This change 
is believed to be due both to assimilation of the lactate in the com steep liquor 
(leaving the cation), and to the formation of alkaline products of metabolism 
such as ammonia. Both processes probably occur simultaneously. 

It has been demonstrated that lactic acid or Ca-lactate can serve as a carbon 
source for this fungus in a medium containing com steep liquor. Thus it would 
appear logical to assume that the lactate occurring in the com steep liquor would 
be as readily assimilated as lactate which had been added to the culture medium. 
A pH rise would result from the utilization of the lactate and from the release 
of alkaline or alkaline earth elements ori^^ally combined as salts of lactic acid. 
The accumulation of sodium ions from the utilization of the nitrate ion of NaNOt 
will also account for part of the pH rise. 

The rapidity and extent the pH rise is a^ociated with the amount of com 
steep liquor and the amount and ^d of carbon source supplied. Other inves- 
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tigators offimg^ or bacterial metabolism have shown that deamination of protein 
degradation products may occul*, especially when the available supply of readily 
asnmilable carbohydrate is low, or after it has been exhausted. Kendall and 
his associates (1913) in their studies on bacterial metabolism, concluded that 
utilizable carbohydrates protect proteins from bacterial breakdown. Waksman 
(1917), in his investigations of the influence of available carbohydrate upon 
ammonia accumulation, demonstrated “the protein sparing action of the carbo- 
hydrates” in piu« cultures of AspergiUm niger and Citromyces gldber. He 
found that ammonia accumulation was greatest when the supply of carbohydrate 
was low or after it had been exhausted. He concludes that, when avmlable 
carbohydrates are present, the fungus utilizes all the nitrogen split off from the 
protein for its own metabolism; in the absence of carbohydrate, the protein 
molecule is attacked not only for its nitrogen but also for its carbon content. 
Butkewitsch (1922) showed with cultures of Citromyces that 75 per cent of the 
total nitrogen accumulates as ammonia in the culture medium when peptone is 
used as the sole nitrogen and carbon source. It has been shown in this paper 
that the pH rises more rapidly in a medium in which com steep liquor is the 
sole source of carbon than in one in which glucose is used to supplement the 
com steep liquor. It has also been shown that the pH rise in a steep liquor 
medium is less rapid when the supply of carbohydrate is increased. The addi- 
tion of glucose during the fermentation also inhibits the rapidity of the pH rise. 
These results suggest that the accumulation of ammonia, through deamination 
of amino acids, can play an important part in the pH rise during the 
fermentation. 

A difference in pH rise occurs with the various carbon sources. There is a 
more rapid rise in pH in the lactose cultures during the first part of the fermen- 
tation, and a slower rise later, than there is in the glucose cultures. These 
differences in pH change are believed to be due to differences in the availability 
of the carbon sources. It has been shown that lactose does not support growth 
of the fungus in the standard salt medium. Lactose in the presence of com 
steep liquor is more slowly utilized than is glucose. A partial carbohydrate 
starvation may occur during the first few days of growth, before the lactose is 
rapidly hydrolyzed. During this period, ammonia from deamination apparently 
accumulates faster than it can be assimilated, resulting in a rise in pH. Starch 
also must undergo enzyme hydrolysis, and, in a manner similar to that of lactose, 
its use results in a slow rise in pH during the first few days of culture incubation. 

P. notaium produces gluconic acid from low concentrations of glucose in a 
medium low in nitrogen, but in the standard medium with 3 to 4 per cent glucose 
and 6 to 8 per cent com steep liquor, sufficient gluconic acid has not been de- 
tected to account for the slow rise in pH. So far as has been observed, P. 
notcUum does not produce appreciable amounts of any organic acid from lactose 
under any nutrient conditions. 

The use of lactose or starch, as a carbon source provides a more satisfactory 
range of pH change during the fermentation period than can be obtained with 
the more readily available carbon sources such as glucose, sucrose, glycerol, 
or sorbitol. With lactose or starch, a higher percentage of fungus growth occurs 
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within a pH range favorable to the accumulation of penicillin than occurs with 
the more readily available carbon sources. Such slowly available carbon sources 
as lactose and starch appear actually to prolong the productive life of the culture. 

The role of com steep liquor in the production of penicillin appears to be 
complex and is not clearly understood. It obviously supplies nutrients, chiefly 
nitrogenous compounds which favor a rapid growth of the fungus. Nitrogenous 
compounds such as peptone, soybean meal, fish meal, Difco yeast compound, 
and a whole com m£ish also support a fair fungus growth but give lower penicillin 
yields than were obtained with com steep liquor. Investigations of such 
compounds have not been complete enough to establish a critical composition 
difference from com steep liquor. The role of the com steep liquor in maintain- 
ing a proper pH change appears to be just as important as the maintenance of a 
vigorous fungus growth. 

The value of these nitrogenous compounds may depend upon the extent to 
which the protein molecule is broken down. This occurs through the following 
stages: protein, peptones, polypeptides, and amino acids. The amino acids 
may be broken down by deamination or decarboxylation. Berger et al. (1937) 
made a comparison of the proteolytic activities of some common molds. The 
species of Penidllium showed low proteinase and dipeptidase activity, but they 
had a fairly higli aminopolypeptidase activity. Kirch (1939) found that 
P. luteum-purpurogenumy when grown on soybean meal for 30 days at 23 to 2G C, 
showed weak proteolytic activity, and the presence of amino acids could not be 
detected. If P. notaium is correspondingly weak in its proteolytic activity, the 
value of an organic nitrogen supplement may be related to its content of amino 
acids, which this fungus can utilize. 

A cheaper and more satisfactory organic nitrogen supplement than com steep 
liquor has not been found for penicillin production. The use of com steep liquor, 
with lactose or starch as component parts of the nutrient medium, has resulted 
in greatly increased penicillin yields and the establishment of commercial 
production. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Several culture methods can be utilized to produce spores for the inoculation of 
production cultures. Spores for laboratory inoculations can be readily growm on 
agar slants or on petri dish cultures. The use of dry spores mixed with a float- 
ing and spreading agent, such as whole-wheat flour, has given very satisfactory 
results in uniformity of surface growth and penicillin yield. 

In the search for a better organism for penicillin production in surface culture, 
none was found superior to one of the descendants of the original Fleming strain 
which had been freed, insofar as possible, from degenerate, mutant strains. 
Continual precautions must be taken to guard against the appearance of these 
inferior forms. This special strain (NRRL 1249.B21) is now widely used for 
the industrial production of penicillin by the surface culture method. 

The yield of penicillin produced in surface cultures by Penidllium notatum 
Westling, has been increased from 2 to 6 to over 200 units per ml. The addition 
of com steep liquor to the culture medium greatly increases the penicillin 3 rield, 
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The use of lactose or starch is found to give higher penicillin jdelds than can be 
obtained with glucose, sucrose, sorbitol, or glycerol. The use of strain NRRL 
1249.B21 in a culture medium containing corn steep liquor and lactose has 
given penicillin yields of 190 units per ml in 6 days. The addition of nutrients 
during the course of the fermentation has further increased the yield up to 220 
units per ml. 
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Penicillin was first produced by cultivation of the fungus PenidUium notcUum 
Westling on the surface of a liquid nutrient, such as Czapek-Dox glucose medium. 
Such a method of cultivation is very laborious, costly, and time-consuming when 
practiced on a large scale. Huge numbers of bottles or pans must be washed 
and sterilized, relatively small volumes of nutrient media must be dispensed 
into individual containers, and each container with its allotment of medium must 
be sterilized and inoculated. The incubation period for such cultures is usually 
6 to 12 days, and, at the conclusion of the fermentation, considerable hand labor 
is required to remove the penicillin-containing liquors from the numerous 
fermentation vessels and from the fungus mycelium. 

It was obvious that a more economical fermentation process would result 
from growing the mold submerged and uniformly di.stributed in vats or tanks 
such as are used in other fermentation industries. Submerged mold fermen- 
tation processes have been previously used for the production of gallic acid 
(Calmette, 1902), gluconic acid (Moyer et al, 1940), and lactic acid (Ward 
et al., 1938), and the adaptation of this method to the cultivation of P. notatum 
appeared to offer a means of decreasing the labor involved, of decreasing the 
fermentation time, and of increasing the penicillin yield. 

This paper deals with the selection of a strain of P. notatum Westling suitable 
for the production of penicillin in submerged culture, and with investigations 
of nutrient media and culture conditions as nearly optimal as possible for this 
procedure.* (P. notatum NRRL 832 was originally selected and evaluated for 
submerged penicillin production by the senior author.) 

’The expenses of the work described in this paper were met in part from Con- 
tract OEMcmr-100 with the Office of Scientific Research and Development, recommended 
by the Committee on Medical Research. 

’One of the laboratories of the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

'The results of this work have been communicated monthly and bimonthly since March, 
1942, in a series of restricted reports to Dr. A. N. Richards, cWrman, Committee on Medi- 
cal Research, Office of Scientific Research and Development, who, in turn, sent copies to 
all penicillin producers and to many research groups in this country and abroad. Owing to 
the strategic significance of penicillin, publication of papers covering this research has 
been delayed. 
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BIETHODS AND MATERULS 

The fungus was grown in the submerged condition in 300-mI Erlenmcyer 
flasks which were shaken continuously on Ross-Kcrshaw shaking machines. 
In this machine the flasks are secured to a flat table which is mounted excen- 
trically and revolved at 200 cycles per minute. This movement imparts a 
swirling motion to the contents of the flasks and serves both to agitate and 
aerate the medimn. Since the flasks are plugged with cotton, gas diffusion 
into and out of the flasks occurs readily. All cultures were maintained at 
24 C. Samples were withdrawn for penicillin assay and pH determmations by 
means of a sterile, wide-mouthed pipette. 

Assays were made by the cylinder-plate method originated by Abraham et al. 
(1941), and modified by Schmidt and Moyer (1944). Determinations of pH 
were made electrometrically. 

The nutrient salts, unless otherwise specified, were MgS04-7H20, 0.25 g; 
KH2PO4, 0.50 g; NaNOs, 3.0 g; ZnS04-7H20, 0.044 g; and MnS04-4H20, 
0.020 g per liter of medium. This concetration of salts will be referred to as 
the standard nutrient salts. The CaCOs was always sterilized dry in separate 
containers and added just prior to inoculation. The com steep liquor employed 
contained 50 to 55 per cent total solids, 5 to 6 per cent free sugar calculated as 
glucose, and an acidity corresponding to pH 4.0. 

Two types of inoculum were employed, namely, ungerminated spores used dry 
or wetted in a 0.1 per cent soap solution, and germinated spores in the form of 
cliunps or tiny pellets. The pellet inoculum was prepared by developing 
mycelium from spores, in submerged culture, in a medium containing, in addition 
to the standard nutrient salts, 30.0 g of lactose and 55 ml of com steep liquor 
per liter. One gram of sterile CaCOj and 125 ml of medium were employed for 
each 300-ml flask. In seeding flasks with spores, a suspension of spores from an 
agar slant (in a 6- by 1-inch test tube) was made in GO ml of a 0.1 per cent soap 
solution; 10 ml of this suspension wree used to inoculate each culture for pellet 
production. When it was desired to start the fermentation with ungerminated 
spores, 1 ml of such a spore suspension were used for direct inoculation of produc- 
tion cultures. After 2 to 3 da)^ on the Ross-Kershaw shaker, the pellets were 
0.5 to 1.0 mm in diameter, and the solution had a penicillin content of 8 to 10 
units per ml and a pH of 7.6 to 7.8. Usually 5.0 to 7.5 ml of this pellet prepara- 
tion were employed to inoculate a production culture. 

EXFERIMENTAD RESULTS 

Selection of the organism and spondation media. The first experiments on 
penicillin production in submerged culture were made with the following strains: 
the Fleming strain of P. notatum supplied by Dr. Florey of Oxford University, 
and a strain also derived from the Fleming strain but obtained from the Squibb 
Institute for Medical Research, the latter now being designated as P. notaium 
NRRL 1249 in our culture collection. Various combinations of nutrients, includ- 
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ing carbon and nitrogen sources, trace elements, CaCOj, and com steep liquor, 
were investigated. The highest penicillin yield obtained was only 14 Oxford 
imits per ml. 

A limited survey of other strains of PeniciUium, which had given promising 
penicillin yields in surface cultures, was made in submerged culture by using a 
medium containing lactose and com steep liquor. It was found that, under 
these conditions, P. notatum NRRL 832 was superior to the other strains for 
penicillin production. The origin of this strain has been reported by Raper, 
Alexander, and Coghill (1945). 

After improvements had been made in the culture conditions, other tests 
were made, in which were used various strains of P. notatum, P. ckrysogenum, 
and allied species which were available. The results of a part of this survey are 


TABLE 1 

Comparison of penicillin yields obtained with strains of P. notatum and P. ckrysogenum 

in submerged cultures 


ORGANISMS* 

CULTUM AGE-DAYS 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

Units per ml 

NRRL 832 

14 

27 

34 

64 

53 

NRRL 838 

6 


16 

16 

21 

NRRL 824 

14 

18 

28 

30 

27 

NRRL 807 

4 

8 

12 

15 

17 

NRRL 811 

4 

7 

7 

6 

6 


Culture medium; Lactose 20 g; standard salts; corn steep, 40 ml; and distilled water to 
make 1 L. CaCOi, 1 .5 g per culture. All inoculated with ungerminated spores. 

* 832, P. notatum, obtained from the Thom collection as no. B-69 (not related to Fleming 
strain). 

838, P. cyaneo-fulvum, obtained from the Thom collection as no. 5221. 

824, P. notatum, obtained from the Thom collection as no. 5112.1 from the Fleming strain 
received by Thom in 1930. 

807, P. ckrysogenum, obtained from the Thom collection as no 26. 

811, P. ckrysogenum, obtained from the Thom collection as no 5034.11. 

shown in table 1. Under the conditions indicated, P. notatum NRRL 832 
agiun gave the highest penicillin yields, and strain NRRL 824 showed some prom- 
ise. Because of the apparent superiority of P. notatum NRRL 832, it was used 
in all subsequent studies on submerged penicillin production. 

P. notatum NRRL 832 rapidly developed a heavy crop of spores on a fairly 
wide range of nutrient media. One of the best agar media was the one recom- 
mended for P. notatum NRRL 1249. B21 by Moyer and Coghill (1945). For 
the large-scale production of spores, wheat bran moistened with a 2 per cent 
solution of com steep liquor was also found satisfactory, as were small cubes of 
fresh whole-wheat bread. A good crop of spores developed in 4 to 5 days at 
24 to 26 C on either the bread or bran medium. 
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Carbohydrate sources. One of the best media for submerged cultures has the 
following composition: 


Corn steep liquor* 40.0 ml 

Lactose monohydrate 27.6 g 

NaNO, 3.0 g 

MgSO«-7HjO 0.25 g 

KIU’O, 0.60 g 

Zn804-7Hj0 0.044 g 

MnS04-4H,0 0.020 g 

Glucose monohydrate 3.0 g 


Distilled water to make 1 liter 

Previous studies (Moyer and Coghill, 1945) of the production of penicillin in 
surface culture showed that sorbitol, glucose, and sucrose were inferior to lactose 
as carbon sources, despite the fact that the fungus grows readily on media con- 
taining any of these compounds. When P. notatum NRRL 832 was cultivated 
(submerged) in media similar to that described above, except that lactose was 
replaced by similar concentrations of glucose, sorbitol, or sucrose, and that 1.5 
g of CaCOs was added to each flask, only about half as much penicillin was 
produced as when the lactose medium was employed. At the age of 3 days all 
of the cultures which had been inoculated with ungerminated spores contained 
a large number of pellets 1 to 2 mm in diameter. During the first 3 days the pH 
rose more slowly in the glucose, sucrose, and sorbitol than in the lactose cultures, 
but thereafter it continued to rise more rapidly in the lactose cultures. After 
the pH had risen above 8.0, the penicillin content of the broth decreased 
sharply. 

The effect of various concentrations of lactose on penicillin yield is shown in 
table 2. The optimum lactose concentration under these conditions appeared 
to be between 2 and 3 per cent. Cultures having lower lactose concentrations 
showed a rapid rise in the pH of the broth; a more gradual pH rise was observed 
in cultures containing 3 and 4 per cent lactose. It is believed that the slower 
rise in pH is more favorable for penicillin production. 

Com steep liquor. Preliminary experiments conducted in media containing 
varying quantities of concentrated com steep liquor indicated that at least 
40 ml of steep liquor per liter is required to obtain high yields of penicillin. Data 
obtained from an experiment designed to compare the effects of using 40 and 60 
ml of steep liquor per liter of medium and two different lactose concentrations 
are presented in table 3. The higher yields of penicillin were obtained from 
media containing the smaller quantity of steep liquor, regardless of lactose 
concentration. There was heavier growth in the cultures containing the most 
steep liquor; however, the pellets were not so compact, but more nearly fil- 
amentous, so that the entire liquid was very viscous. The pellets produced in 
the medium containing 40 ml of steep liquor were much more compact. 

*The commercial product, 30** Baume, containing 60 to 66 per cent total solids was used, 

unless otherwise noted. 
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No significant difference in pH change was observed in the cultures containing 
20 or 25 g of lactose per liter. The cultures containing 40 ml of com steep liquor 

TABLE 2 


Effect of different concentrations of lactose on penicillin yields 



lOCASUREMENTS MADE ON SUCCESSIVE DAYS 

LACTOSE 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Units per ml 

% 






1 

23 

36 

34 

27 

19 

2 

26 


74 

61 

47 

3 

26 


72 

80 

80 

4 

26 

60 

70 

73 

82 


pH of media 

1 

7.8 

7.9 

8.1 

8.4 

8.5 

2 

7.6 

7.6 

7.8 

8.0 

8.1 

3 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.8 

7.8 

4 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.8 

7.8 


Culture medium: Corn steep, 40 ml; and standard salts, with 1.6 g CaCOi per culture. 
Inoculated with ungerminated spores of P. notatum NRRL 832. 


TABLE 3 

Effect of concentration of corn steep liquor on penicillin yields 


COEN STEtr 

LACTOSE 

MEASinUEMENTS MADE ON SUCCESSIVE DAYS 

3 

i * 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Units per ml 

% 

i P*rL 

■■ 






4 

20 


20 

40 

73 

80 

68 

6 

20 1 


18 

27 

34 

47 


4 

26 

32 

47 

59 

80 

80 


6 

26 

22 

34 

37 

45 

69 




pH of media 

4 

20 I 

— 

■9 

n 

7.6 

7.8 

8.0 

6 

20 1 

mSm 


Kl 

7.85 

7.8 


4 

25 




7.7 

7.8 


6 

26 ! 



7.8 

8.0 

8.0 



Culture medium; Standard salts, with 1.6 g CaCOi per culture. Inoculated with un 
germinated spores of P, notatum NRRL 832. 


per liter showed a decrease in pH on the fifth and sixth days, but such a decrease 
was not observed in the cultures containing 60 ml of com steep liquor. It is 
believed that the poorer yields of penicillin which resulted when higher concen- 
trations of com steep liquor were employed were due to an increased supply of 
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readily available carbon. The heavy viscous growth on such cultures, as 
contrasted with the cultures having less growth, appears to be correlated with 
insufficient aeration. 

The effect of CaCOs. The efifect of CaCOa on fermentations conducted in media 
containing varying quantities of com steep liquor and inoculated with unger- 
minated spores is shown in table 4. It was found in all cases that cultures con- 
taining CaCOa produced more penicillin than those without it, and that the pH 
rise during the fermentation was much less than in the cultures lacking it. That 
better penicillin yields resulted when G per cent of steep liquor was used than 
when a 4 per cent concentration was emploj^ed is probably due, at least in part, 

TABLE 4 


Effect of different concentrations of corn steep liquor with and without CaCOt on penicillin yields 


CORN STEEP LIQTTOR 

CaCOl PER CULTURE 

MEASUREMENTS MADE ON SUCCESSIVE DAYS 

4 

5 

6 

Units per ml 

% 

g 

1 

1 


2 

0 

6 

8 

15 

2 

1.0 

9 

15 

20 

4 

0 

8 

12 

17 

4 

1.0 

17 

27 

47 

6 

0 

5 

11 

17 

6 

1.0 

23 i 

36 

60 



pH of media 

2 

0 

6.3 

6.5 

7.0 

2 

1.0 

7.3 

7.2 

7.4 

4 

0 

6.2 

6.4 

6.9 

4 

1.0 

7.2 

7.3 

7.4 

6 

0 

6.5 

6.2 

6.4 

6 

1.0 

7.5 

7.4 

7.6 


Culture medium : Standard salts, with 25 g lactose per L. Inoculated with ungerminated 
spores of P. notatum NRRL 832. 


to the fact that this particular lot of com steep liquor contained only 46 per cent 
total solids instead of the 54 per cent usually present. 

The principal function of CaCOa is probably the partial neutralization of the 
lactic acid present in the com steep liquor, resulting in the adjustment of the pH 
of the medium to a more favorable level. The unneutralized lactose com steep 
liquor medium has a pH of about 4.0; this pH is increased to 5.3 and 5.4 upon 
addition of CaCOa. There appears to be some degree of specificity among 
neutralizing agents, since media adjusted to pH 6.0 to 7.0 with KOH have not 
resulted in such good yields as have been obtained on media treated with CaCOa. 

A precipitate is always formed upon heat sterilization of com steep liquor 
media, the quantity of this precipitate being much increased in media to which 
CaCOa is added. In media containing the heavy precipitates and CaCOi, 
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formation of the pellet type of growth is more pronounced, and within 3 days 
the pellets contain all of the undissolved CaCOj within their hyphal meshes and 
most of the precipitated fraction of the com steep liquor. 

As shown in table 6, the addition of CaCOs to surface cultures of P. notatum 
NRRL 832 resulted in decreased mycelial growth and decreased penicillin yields. 
The penicillin yields are much lower than those obtained on the same medium 
in the shaken flasks. The precipitate in these surface cultures remains on the 
bottom of the culture vessels and is never in contact with the surface mycelium, 
whereas in the submerged cultures the mycelial pellets are formed around the 


TABLE 5 

Effect of CaCOi on penicillin yields by P. notatum NRRL 8SS in surface cultures 



1 

MEASUREMENTS MADE ON SUCCESSIVE DAYS 

LACTOSE 

1 CaCOa 

PER CULIURE 

3 

4 1 

5 

6 

1 



Units per ml 

% 





j 


2 

0 

7 

15 

20 

23 i 

23 

2 

1.0 

5 

8 

8 

9 

10 

1 

0 

7 

9 

23 

27 

24 

A. 

1.0 

5 

7 

8 

7 

7 



pH of media 

2 

0 

6.3 

5.9 

6.8 

7.3 

7.8 

2 1 

1.0 

6.9 

7.0 

7.1 

7.2 

7.5 

4 

0 

6.0 

5.6 

6.8 

7.1 

7.3 

4 

1,0 

6.9 

6.9 

6.7 

6.6 

6.7 

1 


Dry weight fungus per culture 

2 

0 

.42 

.60 

.67 

.62 

.63 

2 

1.0 

,25 

.33 

.42 

.41 

.50 

4 

0 

,45 

.59 

.75 

.77 I 

,79 

4 

1.0 

,24 

.34 

.44 

.44 

.46 


Culture medium : Standard salts ; corn steep, 40 ml per L. Inoculated with ungerminated 
spores. Culture sise: 50 ml in 200-ml Erl. flasks. 


precipitated particles. It is not unlikely that the CaCO* removes from the 
medium some essential factors or trace elements which are needed for good fungus 
growth and penicillin formation. In surface cultures containing 8 per cent__of 
com steep liquor and no CaCO», much higher penicillin yields have been obtained 
with this fungus (Moyer and Coghill, 1945). 

Other components of the nvtrimt medium. The concentrations of magnesium 
sulfate and mono-potassium phosphate have been increased up to four times the 
amounts specified in the standard submerged nutrient medium without a 
corresponding increase in penicillin yields. These salts have been omitted in a 
medium containing 4 per cent by volume of com steep liquor, with no resultant 
decrease in penicillin yields. These results indicate that inorganic ions equiv- 
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alent to these nutrient salts are present in sufficient amounts in the com steep 
liquor; therefore the addition of these salts to a com steep liquor medium is 
not essential. 

Better penicillin yields have been obtained with NaNOs than with urea or any 
of the ammonium salts. The concentration of NaNOs has been decreased to 
1.5 g per liter without a decrease in penicillin yields. However, lower yields 
resulted when NaNOs was omitted or increased much beyond 3.0 g per liter. 

Media containing com steep liquor, cmde lactose, and tap water do not show 
any superiority after the addition of zinc or magancse ions; hence, the addition 
of these ions is regarded as optional. 

The addition of small amounts of glucose to the culture medium did not 
result in decrease in penicillin yields; on the contrary, when highly fermented 
corn steep liquor (which was low in glucose) was employed, significant increases 
in penicillin yields were obtained by the addition of 3 to 5 g of glucose monohy- 
drate per liter of medium. P. notatum will not grow readily in a synthetic 
medium in which lactose is the sole carbon source. The addition of 2 to 3 ml 
of corn steep liquor per liter to a synthetic medium will enable the fungus 
spores to germinate and to attack the lactose. Under such conditions the 
addition of a small amount of glucose (0.3 to 0.5 per cent) along with the steep 
liquor markedly increases the growth rate. Thus, the beneficial action of 
glucose in submerged cultures may be related to the rapid establishment of a 
vigorous vegetative growth which can elaborate the lactose-attacking enzyme. 
If the steep liquor employed is not the highly fermented type and if it contains 
the normal quantity of sugar, the addition of glucose is unnecessary. In a com 
steep liquor lactose medium, the readily available carbohydrates are beheved to 
be practically exhausted before the lactose is utilized. A partial carbohydrate 
starvation may exist before the lactose is utilized. 

Addition of nutrients during fermentation. An increase in penicillin yield in 
surface cultures of P. notatum NRRL 1249. B21 can be effected by the addition 
of nutrients during the fermentation, as demonstrated by Moyer and Coghill 
(1945). The periodic, or continuous, addition of nutrients to the submerged 
cultures is easier and more practical than such addition to surface cultures. It is 
obvious that innumerable combinations of nutrients and feeding schedules are 
possible, but in the limited time available it has not been practicable to make an 
exhaustive study of all these factors. However, it was found that the addition 
of certain nutrient components, principally glucose, was advantageous. The 
addition of com steep liquor alone was not sufficient to prevent a rapid rise in the 
pH of the medium, with its concomitant decrease in penicillin potency, when the 
alkaUnity of the medium became greater than pH 8.0. The effect of adding steep 
liquor alone, or glucose plus steep liquor, during the course of the fermentation is 
shown in table 6. Beginning on the fourth day, 5-ml samples were withdrawn 
daily for assay and pH determination, and 5-ml portions of the specified feed 
solutions were added. At 4 days, this series of cultures showed a slightly better 
than average penicillin yield. All cultures showed exdbllent pellet formation, 
and there was appreciable foam in the flasks. The formation of yellow pigment 
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was not intoise. On the seventh and ei^th days, the cultures receiving the 
glucose steep liquor feed showed appreciably more growth and slightly larger 
pellets than did the control cultures. The cultures receiving com steep liquor 
alone differed only slightly from the controls, which received distilled water. The 
penicillin yields in the control cultures and in the cultures receiving the com steep 
liquor feed reached a maximum at 6 to 7 days, and dropped steadily thereafter as 
the pH rose above 8.0. In contrast, those cultures receiving glucose plus steep 
liquor showed a steady increase in penicillin content until a maximum yield of 127 
Oxford units per ml was reached on the ninth day. The pH of this group of cul- 
tures did not rise above 8.0 until the eleventh day. 

TABLE 6 


Effect of adding nuiriente during the fermentation on penicillin yielde 



ICEAStlSElCEKTS MADE ON SOCCZSSlVE DAYS 


4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

11 


Units per ml 

Feed A 

51 

48 

52 

59 

38 

30 

11 

Feed B 

50 

70 

74 

68 1 

42 

36 

18 

Feed C 

50 

68 

78 

91 

120 

127 

102 


pH of media 

Feed A 

7,5 

7.9 

8.15 

8.25 

8.4 

8.6 

8.7 

Feed B 

7.6 

7.7 

8.15 

8.2 

8.2 

8.45 

8.6 

Feed C 

7.6 

7.65 

7.8 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

8.1 


Culture medium: Lactose, 20 g; corn steep liquor, 40 ml; standard salts; and distilled 
water to make 1 L; CaCOi, 1.5 g per culture. Inoculated with ungerminated spores of P. 
notatum NRRL 832. 

First feed on fourth day, and daily thereafter. 

Feed A: 5 ml of distilled water. 

Feed B; 5 ml containing 0.2 ml of steep liquor. 

Feed C: 5 ml containing 0.9 g glucose and 0.2 ml steep liquor. 

The use of a pellet inoculum. When the inoculum used for submerged cultures 
consisted of ungerminated spores, a large proportion of the tiny colonies, resulting 
from germination of the spores, washed up on the walls of the flask just above the 
liquor level. This made it necessary to remove the flasks from the shaking ma- 
chine several times during the first 3 days of incubation in order to wash the. colo- 
nies back into the liquid by a vigorous shaking. When this was not done, a solid 
band of mycelium was formed on the flask walls, and the number of pellets in the 
broth was greatly reduced. After the pellets had attained a diameter of about 
1 mm they were not so readily washed up on the sides of the flasks. In order to 
prev^t this wall growth, it seemed advisable to make the inoculation with a 
preformed pellet inoculum. It was hoped that the use of this pellet inoculum 
would also result in greater uniformity within a culture series and would effect a 
decrease in the time required for the fermentation. 
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A pellet inoculum may ' be prepared by heavily seeding ungerminated spores 
directly into the standard lactose steep liquor production medium, followed by a 
2- to 3-day period of shaking. It is advantageous to modify this mediiun 
slightly for more rapid growth and pellet formation, as shown in table 9. At 2 
days the pH of either pellet inoculum was 7.8, and the broth assayed 8 to 10 
Oxford units per ml. 

Ten- and twenty-ml portions of a pellet inoculiun, grown for 2 days in the 
standard .lactose steep liquor production medium (1.5 g of CaCOa per 125 ml of 
medium), w'cre used to seed cultures containing the standard medium found to be 
optimum when ungerminated spores were used as the inoculum. The tendency 
for the fungus growth to accumulate on the flask walls was greatly reduced, re- 

TABLE 7 


Effect of CaCOi on penicillin yields with a pellet inoculum in glucose and lactose media 


CASBON SOUBCE 

CaCOl PSB CULTUBE 

MEASUREMENTS MADE ON SUCCESSIVE DAYS 

3 

4 

1 ^ 

6 

Units per ml 


g 

1 




2% 

0 

17 

24 

61 

87 

Lactose 

1.0 

18 

14 

3 

0 

2% 

0 

8 

17 

26 

19 

Glucose 

1.0 

20 

31 

41 

1 22 



pH of media 

2% 

0 

1 7.6 

7.65 

7.7 

8.0 

Lactose 

1.0 

8.1 

8.35 

8.4 

8.6 

2% 

0 

6.3 

7.6 

8.1 

8.5 

Glucose 

1.0 

I 7.2 

7.9 

8.15 

8.5 


Culture medium: Corn steep liquor, 40 ml; ^ strength of standard salts; and distilled 
water to make 1 L. Ten ml of a 3-day-old pellet inoculum used per production culture. 


suiting in uniformity in the culture series with respect to pellet size and total 
amount of growth. The most conspicuous result was the rapid rise in the pH, 
which reached 8.1 to 8.3 in 4 days. The highest penicillin yield was 35 units in 
5 days. 

Since this low penicillin yield seemed to be associated with a too rapid increase 
in the alkalinity of the medium, another series of cultures was prepared, using 
2 per cent glucose or lactose, both with and \nthout CaCO*. The inoculum con- 
sisted of 10 ml of a pellet suspension, similar to that described above (table 7). 
Low penicillin yields were again obtained in the lactose cultures conttuning 
CaCOj, whereas much better 3 delds were obtained in those cultures lacking it ; the 
pH of the medium did not rise so rapidly in the former cultures. Better penicil- 
lin yields were obtained in the glucose cultures when CaCO* was added to the 
medium. 
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It has been observed that the increase in the size of the pellets in the produc- 
tion medium depends upon the quantity of inoculum employed. When it is low, 
very large pellets (4 to 6 mm in diameter) are formed. The best penicillin yields 
have been obtained when 5 to 7.5 ml of pellet inoculum has been used per produc- 
tion culture, the pellets attaining a diameter of 2.5 to 3.0 mm. The effect 'of 
using 5 and 15 ml of pellet inoculum is shown in table 8. In this series, no CaCO» 
was added, and half the standard salt concentration was used. The better 

TABLE 8 


Effect of different amounte of pellet inoculum on penicillin yields 




MEASUREMENTS ON SUCCESSIVE DAYS 









INOCULUM 
PER CULTURE 

3 

‘ 1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Units per ml 

tnl 







5 


39 

88 

01 

99 

78 

15 


22 

25 i 

1 

41 

37 

26 


pH of media 

5 

■n 

■H 



miiRKiiiiii 

8.0 

15 

m 

mBM 

MM 


■u 

8.2 


Average pellet diameter, mm 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

15 

2 1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



5 

2.3 

3.5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

15 

2.7 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 


Amount of foam in culturef 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

15 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 ® 


Culture medium; Standard salts, i strength; corn steep, 40 ml; lactose, 27.5 g; and 
distilled water to make 1 L. 

* The figure 4 represents a deep yellow; lower numerals represent correspondingly less. 

t Height of foam in inches above liquid level. 

penicillin yields were obtained from cultures inoculated with the smaller quantity 
of pellets, and these cultures also produced a greater amount of yellow pigment 
and a more persistent head of foam. In these small submerged cultures the 
appearance of the yellow pigment and a persistent head of foam 3 to 4 cm in 
height has always been associated with good yields of penicillin. 

Penicillin yields and changes in culture appearance which result from a slightly 
modified pellet medium are shown in table 9. A maximum penicillin yield of 1 12 
units of penicillin per ml was obtained in 6 days. The initial pH of such a me- 
dium with 1 to 1.5 g of CaCOt per culture is 5.2 to 5.3, and without CaCOa, it is 
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4.0 to 4.2. Under these culture conditions (without CaCOs), the pH rises from 
4.0 to 4.2 up to 7.7 to 7.8 in 3 days. From the third to the fifth day there is a 
decrease in the pH, followed by a rise on the sixth and seventh days. 

A penicillin yield of 41 units per ml has been obtained with a pellet inoculum 
in'a medium containing a 2 per cent concentration of glucose, standard salts, 40 
ml of com steep liquor per liter, and 1.6 g CaCOj per culture. Other experiments 
showed that when the initial glucose concentration was raised much above 2 per 
cent, the pH rose too slowly and too heavy mycelial growth occurred. If less 
than 2 per cent of glucose was employed, the amount of growth was too light and 
the pH rose rapidly to about 8.2. 

A series of cultures containing CaCOj was prepared with low initial glucose 
concentration. Different amounts of glucose were added daily, beginning on the 

TABLE 9 

Penicillin production and culture appearance with a pellet inoculum* in eubmerged cultures 

of P. notalum NRRL 8Si 


ICEASmEUSmS madz on successive days 



* 1 

3 

im 

■QH 

n 

7 

Units per ml 


32 

58 

90 

n 

106 

pH of medium 

■ea 

7.7 



Kl 

8.0 

Fonnation of yellow pigment in me- 
dium 

1.7 

2.3 



4.0 

4.2 

Average pellet diameter, mm 

1.6 

2.6 



2.5 

2.5 

Amount of foam in culture 

2 

3 



3 

2 


Medium for pellet inoculum: Corn steep liquor, 60 ml; standard salts; lactose, 10 g; 
glucose, 4.0 g; zinc sulfate, 0.044 g; and distilled water to make 1 L. Inoculated with a 
spore suspension, and 1.3 g of CaCOi per culture. 

Production medium; Corn steep liquor, 40 ml; lactose, 27.5 g; glucose, 2.0 g; } strength 
of standard salts; and distilled water to make 1 L. No CaCOj added to these cultures. 

* 7.5 ml of a 3-day-old pellet inoculum per each production culture. 

second day and ending on the sixth day. Penicillin yields and pH changes of the 
media are shown in table 10. The initial medium contained only 0.5 per cent 
lactose; hence, glucose was the major carbon source. The daily addition of 0.5 
to 1.0 g of glucose to these cultures gave maximum penicillin yields of 72 units 
per ml. It seems possible that better penicillin yields may be obtained with 
glucose as the major carbon source if changes are made in the initial concentra- 
tion of the carbon supply, and if a different schedule of nutrient additions is 
employed. 

The best culture medium for penicillin production by the submerged growth of 
P. notaium NRRL 832 in shake flask cultures contained lactose and com steep 
liquor in about one half the concentration found optimum by Moyer and Coghill 
(1945) for penicillin production in surface cultures of P. notalum, NRRL 
1249. B21. An increase in nutrients above the optimal levels gave either an 
unfavorable pH change or a marked increase in fungus growth. 
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It has not been possible to determine the optimum pH for penicillin accumula- 
tion in these submerged cultures, although it is known that the pH increases 
during the course of the fermentation. Penicillin accumulation, however, ap- 
pears to be optimum at higher pH levels than in the surface cultures with P. no- 
tatum 1249.B2L Penicillin potency usually drops rapidly when the pH of the 
medium increases above 8.0 to 8.2. 

The pH change in cultures containing CaCOs and 4 per cent of corn steep 
liquor, inoculated with ungerminated spores (table 3), and in pellet-inoculated 
cultures without CaCOg (table 9), follows an interesting course. During the first 

TABLE 10 


Effect of adding glucose during the fermentation, with pellet-inoculated cultures low 

in initial carbon 


1 

1 

MEASUHEMENTS ON SUCCESSIVE DAYS 

3 ' 

4 

* 1 


7 

Oxford units per ml 

Feed 1 

16 

26 

36 

31 

22 

Feed 2 

29 

35 

54 

72 

62 

Feed 3 

29 

33 

40 

61 

73 

Feed 4 

19 

22 

37 

45 

54 


pH of media 

Feedl 

7.85 

7.9 

7.95 

8.1 

8.4 

Feed 2 

7.75 

7.7 

7.75 

7.95 

8.0 

Feed 3 

7,6 

7.55 

7.6 

7.7 

7.65 

Feed 4 

7.0 

6.8 

7.2 

7.6 

7.5 


Culture medium: Commercial glucose, 11 g; lactose, 5.5 g; } strength of standard salts; 
corn steep, 30 ml; and distilled water to make 1 L. CaCOi, 1.0 g per culture. Ten ml of 
pellet inoculum per culture. 

Feed 1, 5 ml containing no glucose. 

Feed 2, 5 ml containing 0.5 g glucose. 

Feed 3, 5 ml containing 1,0 g glucose. 

Feed 4, 5 ml containing 1 .5 g glucose. 

First feed at 2 days and last feed at 6 days. 

2 or 3 days of growth, there is a rapid rise, followed by a slight drop for 2 to 3 
days, after which there is a final rise. In these cultures the carbohydrates present 
in the com steep liquor support the early growth, after which there is a compara- 
tively slow utilization of the lactose. 

The same factors w^hich influence the pH changes in the surface cultures 
(Moyer and Coghill, 1945) are believed to function in the submerged cultures. 
The speed of the pH change can be controlled to a large measure by adding glu- 
cose during the fermentation. This pH control is believed to be associated with 
the prevention of carbohydrate starvation, rather than with the production of an 
organic acid. 

The role of com steep liquor with respect to penicillin production in surface 
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cultures has been considered by Moyer and Coghill (1946). It is believed that 
the function of com steep liquor is substantially the same in both surface and 
submerged fermentations. It has not yet been established that there are specific 
compoimds in this medium which are required for penicillin synthesis by the 
fungus. The addition of com steep liquor to suitable culture media enables the 
fungus to make a rapid growth, with pH changes which permit the accumulation 
of penicillin. 

The superiority of lactose over glucose, sorbitol, and glycerol for penicillin 
production appears to be associated with the greater speed at which the latter are 
assimilated by the fungus. Starch is slowly hydrolyzed but has not been satis- 
factory for good penicillin production under submerged conditions. There is 
sufficient carbohydrate with glucose at 3.0 g per liter, in addition to the lactic 
acid and other reducing substances in the com steep liquor, to permit the fungus 
to utilize the lactose. In such cultures, the fact that lactose is not so readily 
assimilated provides a more favorable pH change and a longer growth period. A 
rapid and dense fungus growth develops when the more readily assimilated carbon 
sources are supplied in concentrations corresponding to the optimal concentra- 
tion of lactose. Because of the heaviness of this growth, and its effect on the 
motion within the flask, it is possible that these cultures received inadequate 
aeration. There is also an unfavorable pH change and a shorter period of active 
growth with these readily assimilated carbon sources. Glucose, as the major 
carbon source, will give good penicillin yields only if the initial concentration is 
low and if more glucose is gradually supplied during the course of the fermen- 
tation. 

The addition of nutrients during the course of the fermentation has given 
increased penicillin yields. This culture feeding has given some pH control and 
has prolonged the productive life of the culture. These results suggest the 
feasibility of commercial application. The time of harvest is not so critical as 
in the case of cultures which are not fed. The increase in penicillin yield may, 
under an improved feeding schedule, more than compensate for the cost of the 
extra time required for the fermentation. The withdrawal of liquor from the 
partly completed fermentation, and the addition of more nutrients, suggest the 
possibility of a semicontinuous process. 

BtTMMABT 

It was found that a strain of PeniciUium nolatum, NRRL 832, not related to the 
Fleming strain, gave higher penicillin yields than any other fungus tested in 
submerged culture. This strain has been widely used in the industrial produc- 
tion of penicillin in tanks. 

The best medium for penicillin production contained lactose and com steep 
liquor in about one-half the concentration found optimal for surface culture 
production. 

Penicillin yields of 112 Oxford units per ml have been obtained in 6 days by 
using a pregerminated inoculum. Some increase in pemcillin 3 delds has been 
obtained by adding nutrients during the course of the fermentation. 
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The combined action of penicillin and the sulfonamides against bacteria has 
been demonstrated by several workers. Ungar (1943) reported that penicillin 
and sulfapyridine showed a marked additive effect both in vitro and in vivo against 
Staphylococcus aureus and hemolytic streptococci. Soo-Hoo and Schnitzer 
(1944) reported the additive effect of penicillin when combined with sulfanilamide 
or sulfapyridine against streptococci. Kirby (1944) using sulfadiazine and 
Bigger (1944) using sulfathiazole found that these compounds when combined 
with penicillin showed an additive effect against staphylococci and streptococci. 
T’ung (1944) found the in vitro sulfathiazole-penicillin combination more effi- 
cient than either compound alone when tested against several strains of Brucella. 
Hobby and Dawson (1944a) found a slight additive effect with sulfapyridine and 
none with sulfadiazine when these agents were combined with penicillin' and 
tested against staphylococci and streptococci. They also reported that the rate 
of penicillin activity was reduced when small amounts of the sulfonamides were 
added. 

In the present paper we will report on the ability of three sulfonamides (sulfa- 
thiazole, sulfadiazine, and sulfapyrazine) to increase the activity of penicillin 
against ten sulfonamide-susceptible and sulfonamide-resistant strains of S. aureus 
and eight gram-negative rods. Observations indicating the mechanism of the 
in vitro additive effect are included in our experimental data. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Media. Since extract and infusion broth markedly inhibited the action of the 
sulfonamides, a casein hydrolyzate medium (SMACO) was used, prepared ac- 
cording to the procedure of Strauss, Dingle, and Finland (1941). In preliminary 
titrations 20 per cent horse serum was added to the casein hydrolyzate medium, 
and, though this resulted in a slight reduction in titer, the results paralleled the 
data obtained with the unsupplemented casein hydrolyzate medium. The 
casein hydrolyzate medium, pH 7.2, was therefore used throughout the work. 

Chemotherapeutic agents. Crystalline penicillin,* containing 1,667 units per 
mg, and commercial penicillin (Merck), containing 462 units per mg, were used. 

‘This investigation has been aided by a grant from the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation. 

*The crystalline penicillin was received from the Committee on Medical Research of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development through the courtesy of Dr. Chester B. 
Keefer. 
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No difference was observed in the inhibitory action of equivalent units of these 
two preparations. Stock solutions were prepared by diluting the penicillin in 
phosphate buffer, pH 7.2, to 100 units per ml and storing at 4 C for a maximum 
of two weeks, during which time there was no significant drop in titer. The 
stock solution was diluted in the casein hydrolysate mediun to the final desired 
concentration. 

Sodium sulfathiazole and sodium sulfadiazine were prepared as 5 per cent stock 
solutions in phosphate buffer, pH 7.2, and stored at 4 C for a maximum of 2 
weeks. They were diluted in the culture medium to the final desired concentra- 
tion. Sulfapyrazine was diluted directly in the casein hydrolyzate medium. 

Test organisms. Ten sulfonamide-susceptible and sulfonamide-resistant 
strains of S. aureus were kindly given us by Dr. M. G. Sevag. Five of the strains 
were sulfonamide-susceptible. The sulfonamide-resistant form of each of the 
strains had been obtained by growing the organisms in increasing concentrations 
of sulfathiazole (Sevag and Green, 1944). 

The gram-negative organisms were Escherichia coli, EbertheUa typhosa, Aero- 
bader aerogenes, Salmonella schottmueUeri, Salmonella aertrycke, Salmonella 
enteritidis. Salmonella ‘paratyphi^ and Shigella paradysenteriae. The bacteria 
were grown at 37 C and an 18- to 20-hour culture was diluted in phosphate 
buffer, pH 7.2, to the equivalent of 10 on the Klett-Summerson colorimeter (ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 cells per ml). One-tenth ml of a suspension of the 
staphylococci and 0.2 ml of a suspension of the gram-negative rods were used as 
our inocula. The larger inoculum of the gram-negative organisms was used 
because of their greater susceptibility to the sulfonamides. 

Penicillinase production. For our studies on the mechanism of the additive 
effect penicillinase production was determined by a method similar to that used 
by Bondi and Dietz (1944). The cultures of the organisms being tested for peni- 
cillinase were grown in casein hydrolyzate medium for 4 days at 37 C. To 1.5 
ml of the supernatant fluid was added 0.1 ml of a solution of penicillin. Control 
solutions consisted of 1.5 ml of medium plus. 0.1 ml of a similar concentration of 
penicillin. After remaining at room temperature for 1 hour the solutions were 
placed in glass cups (7 mm in inside diameter) which had been previously placed 
on agar plates seeded with S. aureus. A measure of the penicillinase production 
was obtained by comparing the zone of inhibition obtained with the penicillin 
plus the culture supernatant and the zone of inhibition obtained with the medium 
and penicillin. 

Test procedure. Each organism was tested initially for its susceptibility to the 
sulfonamides and penicillin. The sulfonamide titrations were performed as 
follows: Dilutions of sulfonamides were prepared in 10 ml of medium and seeded 
with the standard inoculum. The cultures were incubated at 37 C; readings 
were made at intervals of 24, 48, and 72 hours, compared with the untreated con- 
trols, and recorded on the basis of visual turbidity as 0 (no growth), trace, 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. Penicillin titrations were performed in a similar fashion. 

After determining the range of susceptibility of each organism for the sulfona- 
mides and penicillin separately, the combined action of the two compounds was 
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detemmied. A penicillin titration was performed in parallel with a penicillin 
titration to which varjring dilutions of the sulfonamides were added. A compari- 
son of the penicillin titer with and without added sulfonamide was a measure of 
the additive action of the compounds. All eighteen organisms were tested 
against the sulfathiazole-penicillin combination. Only five organisms were 
tested against sulfadiazine and sulfapyrazine combined with penicillin since the 
results in the case of all three sulfonamides were found to be essentially similar. 

The 48-hour turbidity readings were used as the basis of our titers since these 
readings were more consistent than the 24-hour titers. Ten penicillin titrations 
performed over a period of months on a single iS. aureus (4a) strain showed that 
though the 24-hour readings of penicillin titrations varied between 0.025 and 
0.25 of a unit, the 48-hour readings varied only between titers of 0.1 and 0.25 of 
a unit. 

TABLE 1 


Combined action of penicillin and sulfalhiazole against eulfonamide-eueceptible Staphylococ- 
cus aureus (SA ) 


UKIT OP>ENICILLlN 

SI7LPATBXAZOLE 

A 

1:10.000 

B 

1:25,000 

c 

1:50,000 

D 

Hours 

24 

Q 

11 

a 

11 

m 

D 

4S 

72 i 

11 

Q 

72 

0.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.075 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.05 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

tr 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0.025 

0 

0 

0 

0 

tr 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0.01 

tr 

1 

1 

tr 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

3 

0.005 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

0.001 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Bacterial control 


1 








4 

4 

4 

Sulfathiazole control 

3 

4 

! 

4 

3 

4 

4 

i 

4 

4 

4 





RESULTS 

Though, as will be indicated later, all our results may be explained on the basis 
of a single mechanism, we have separated our data into three groups. We have 
determined the action of sulfathiazole and penicillin against (a) the sulfonamide- 
susceptible staphylococci, (b) the sulfonamide-resistant staphylococci, and (c) 
the gram-negative rods. In table 1 a typical protocol is shown of the results 
obtained with sulfathiazole and penicillin against a sulfonamide-susceptible 
strain of /S. aureus (5a). 

The readings obtained at 24, 48, and 72 hours with penicillin alone are recorded 
in column D, and the readings of penicillin to which sulfathiazole was added in 
dilutions of 1:10,000, 1:25,000, and 1:50,000 are recorded in columns A, B, and 
C. The control readings at the bottom of column D indicate the growth of the 
bacteria in the absence of any inhibitor. The control readings at the bottoms of 
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columns A, B, and C represent the degree of inhibition obtained with the sulfa- 
thiazole alone. In column C, in which the sulfathiazole itself showed no inhibi- 
tory action, there was no evidence of an additive effect. We have found in all 
our titrations that if the sulfonamides or penicillin was used in concentrations 
that were in themselves not inhibitory no additive effect resulted. Sulfathiazole 
in a dilution of 1: 10,000 had a slight inhibitory effect and markedly increased 
the titer of the penicillin. A 1 : 10,000 dilution is a convenient basis of compari- 
son since it approximates the blood levels obtained with the sulfonamides. The 
increase in the penicillin titer on the basis of the 48-hour readings is fivefold. 
The remaining four sulfonamide-susceptible staphylococci when tested against 
the sulfathiazole-penicillin combination showed a twofold to fivefold increase in 
their susceptibility to penicillin in the presence of 1 : 10,000 sulfathiazole. In 


TABLE 2 

Combined action of •penicillin and sulfathiazole against a sulfonamide-resistant 
Staphylococcus aureus (8 A) 


SULFATHIAZOLE 


A 

B 

C 

1:1,000 

1:5,000 

1:10,000 


Hours 



24 

48 

72 

24 

48 

72 

24 

48 

72 

24 

48 

72 

0.25 

0 


m 

0 


0 



II 

n 

II 

D 

0.1 

0 





4 



H 

n 

4 

4 

0.075 

0 




4 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4 

0.05 

0 


4 

tr 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4 

0.025 

2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

0.01 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

0.005 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0.001 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Bacterial control 










4 

4 

4 

Sulfathiazole control 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 





table 1 a comparison of the 24- and 48-bour readings obtained with the penicillin 
(column D) revealed a sharp reduction in the 48-hour titer, whereas the readings 
obtained with the 1:10,000 sulfathiazole and penicillin (column A) remained 
relatively constant over the 48-hour period. We have observed this difference 
in nearly all our titrations. The additive effect was most striking in those cul- 
tures showing a markedly delayed growth in the penicillin titrations. As will be 
indicated later, this difference in the 48-hour readings of the penicillin titrations 
when compared with the penicillin-sulfonamide combination is of importance in 
the interpretation of the additive effect. 

Sulfonamide-resistani staphylococci. A typical protocol of the results obtained 
with the five sulfonamide-resistant strains of S. auretis is shown in table 2. The 
sulfonamide-resistant staphylococci were not inhibited by a 1 : 10,000 dilution of 
sulfathiazole, and there was no additive effect at this concentration with penicillin. 
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An increase in the sulfathiazole concentration to 1:1,000, which was in itself 
sli^^htly inhibitory, did increase the penicillin titer, and the results approximated 
those obtained with a 1 : 10,000 dilution of sulfathiazole, as recorded in table 1 for 
the sulfonamide-susceptible staphylococci. 

We found that there was no correlation between the sulfonamide resistance or 
susceptibility of the ten strains of staphylococci and their susceptibility to peni- 
cillin. The absence of any correlation between sulfonamide resistance and 
penicillin resistance of staphylococci has been demonstrated by Spink, Ferris, 
and Vivino (1944). 

Gram-negative rods. Because of the greater resistance of the gram-negative 
rods to penicillin and their greater susceptibility to the sulfonamides, the dilu- 
tions of the various chemotherapeutic agents were modified accordingly. The 
results obtained with S. paradysenteriaey which are representative of those 
obtained with the gram-negative rods, are shown in table 3. 


TABLE 3 

Combined action of penicillin and sulfathiazole against Shigella paradysenteriae (Flexner) 


SUl.?ATBlAZOLt 


A 

B 

p 

1:250,000 

1:300,000 

i.. 


Houn 



24 

48 

72 

24 

48 

72 

24 


72 

10 

tr 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

B 


4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

B 

2 

n 

B 


4 

0.76 

B 

2 

3 

B 

2 

B 

B 


4 

Bacterial control 

■ 



B 


B 

B 

4 

4 

Sulfathiazole control 

D 

2 

3 

B 

2 

B 

B 




S. paradysenteriae was highly susceptible to the action of sulfathiazole, though 
inhibition in 24 hours was incomplete in the concentrations used. Penicillin 
itself had but a slight inhibitory effect in concentrations of 10 units per ml. 
There was evidence of an additive effect when 10 units of penicillin were com- 
bined with sulfathiazole, though the effect was small. One unit of penicillin, 
which approximates the penicillin titer currently used, was in itself inactive and 
did not show any increase in titer when combined with sulfathiazole. The re- 
sults obtained with iS. paradysenteriae were representative of those obtained with 
S. paratyphi, E. typhosa, S. aertrycke, S. enteritidis, and E. coli, thou^ the con- 
centrations of sulfathiazole used for these gram-negative rods varied between 
1:100,000 and 1:200,000 because of the greater resistance of these organisms to 
sulfathiazole. An additive effect was evident at concentrations of 10 units of 
penicillin per ml that was in itself slightly inhibitory at this concentration. How- 
ever, A. aerogenes, which was completely resistant to 10 units of penicillin, showed 
no evidence of any additive effect in the presence of sulfathiazole. We found that 
our strain of A. aerogenes produced a large amount of penicillinase, which fact was 
probably related to its complete resistance to penicillin. 
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The most susceptible of the gram-negative rods was S. schoUmyelleri, This 
strain was almost completely inhibited by 0.75 units of penicillin. At this con- 
centration of penicillin there was a marked additive effect with 1 : 100,000 sulfa- 
thiazole that resulted in a fivefold increase in penicillin activity. In general, 
because of the relative inactivity of penicillin against the gram-negative rods, 
there was no marked evidence of an additive effect. 

Sulfadiazine and sulfapyrazine. Two strains of sulfathiazole-susceptible 
staphylococci, two strains of sulfathiazole-resistant staphylococci, and E, typJwsa 
were tested against the sulfadiazine-penicillin and sulfapyrazine-penicillin com- 
binations. The sulfathiazole-resistant and sulfathiazole-susceptible staphylo- 
cocci were resistant and susceptible, respectively, to the sulfadiazine and sulfa- 
pyrazine, and the magnitude of the additive effect was related to this resistance 
and susceptibility. E, typhosa was inactivated by sulfapyrazine and sulfadiazine 
in high dilution, and the additive effect obtained paralleled the results obtained 
with sulfathiazole. 

Mechanism of the additive action of sulfonamides and penicillin. As was indi- 
cated previously, the inhibition of the organisms in 24 hours by certain concen- 
trations of penicillin was usually followed in 48 hours by a rapid increase in the 
number of cells. In the presence of added sulfonamide this rapid increase was 
not observed. 

In considering the mechanism of the additive effect obtained with the sulfona- 
mides and penicillin the authors thought that the sulfonamides might act by 
preventing the production of penicillinase by the bacteria. Since certain bac- 
teria are known to produce penicillinase during their growth, the reduction in the 
titer of penicillin during continued incubation might have resulted from the grad- 
ual inhibition of penicillin by penicillinase, and the presence of sulfonamide might 
have specifically inhibited the production of penicillinase. This was not found 
to be the case. Our ten strains of S, aureus were tested for penicillinase, and none 
of the strains were found to produce significant amounts of penicillinase, though 
a sharp reduction in the 48-hour penicillin titer was usually observed with these 
strains (tables 1 and 2) . In addition, A . aerogenes, which we found to be an active 
penicillinase producer, showed no specific decrease in penicillinase production 
when grown in the presence of small amounts of sulfathiazole. The observed 
reduction in penicillinase production of A, aerogenes was related to the reduction 
in the number of viable cells. 

It was thought that the increased growth in penicillin after 48 hours of incuba- 
tion might be due to the lability of penicillin at 37 C. A standard penicillin 
titration with S. aureus was set up in quadruplicate. One series of tubes was 
seeded immediately and incubated at 37 C with the uninoculated tubes. After 
24, 48, and 72 hours’ incubation, respectively, each series of tubes was seeded 
with the standard inoculum. Titers were read for each series of tubes after 24, 
48, and 72 hours. It was found that there was no detectable destruction of 
penicillin in those tubes which had remained 48 hours at 37 C prior to inoculation, 
whereas the 72-hour titration showed a very slight drop in titer. These results 
show that the concentration of penicillin remained essentially constant through- 
out the test period. 
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It seemed, therefore, that the delayed growth occurring in the presence of 
penicillin might be due to the growth of penicillin-resistant organisms and the 
additive effect might be related to the inhibition of penicillin-resistant organisms 
by the added sulfonamide. Cultures were obtained from penicillin titrations 
against 5. aureus (4 A) by subculturing after 48 hours' incubation organisms from 
those tubes which had shown no growth in 24 hours. Six subcultures were ob- 
tained, and the penicillin titers of these cultures were compared with the penicillin 
titers obtained with the original inoculum. The results of two typical titrations 
are shown in table 4. 

In columns A and B are shown the results obtained with the subcultures. 
Column C gives the results of a titration run against the original inoculum of aS. 
aureus (4A). The results show that there was approximately a tenfold increase 
in the penicillin resistance of the subcultures. 


TABLE 4 

Penicillin resUiance of suheulturea of Staphylococcus aureus (4A) obtained from penicillin 

titrations 



48-H017& SUBCULTURES 

OXICINAL INOCULUM 


A 

B 

C 


Hours 


24 

48 

72 

24 

48 

72 

24 

48 

72 

1.0 


2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0.76 

tr 

3 

3 


1 

2 

0 


0 

0.6 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0.26 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

0 


3 

0.1 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0.076 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0.06 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

tr 

4 

4 

0.026 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0.01 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Bacterial control 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 












An experiment demonstrating the ability of sulfonamides to inhibit the residual 
penicillin-resistant organisms is sho\vn in table 5. Cell counts were made after 
8 hours' incubation at 37 C on a sulfonamide-susceptible strain of S. aureus (4A), 
and the results were compared with the turbidity readings obtained at 24 and 48 
hours. In the presence of concentrations of penicillin w^hich did not completely 
inhibit (C, E), the readings at 8 hours were lower than those obtained with the 
penicillin-sulfathiazole combination (D, F). However, the organisms in the 
penicillin tubes, though showing a relatively small count in 8 hours, grew in 24 
hours, and these organisms show'ed an increased resistance to penicillin. The 
cultures containing the sulfathiazole were able to inhibit these penicillin-resistant 
cells and showed inhibition of growth in 24 and 48 hours. 

The slightly lower count obtained in 8 hours with penicillin alone is in keeping 
with the findings of Hobby and Dawson (1944a) that there is a sliglit reduction 
in the rate of penicillin activity when the compound is added simultaneously with 
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the sulfonamides to a culture. We have observed a more striking reduction in 
the rate of penicillin action when the compound was added 6 hours after the 
sulfathiazole (table 6). At the time the penicillin was added both the 5-hour 
cultures containing the 1:10,000 sulfathiazole and the control cultures were 
sli ght ly turbid. Readings taken 16 hours after the penicillin was added showed 
that the cultures containing the sulfathiazole and penicillin were still turbid, 

TABLE 5 


Rate of action of eulfathiazole and penicillin on Staphylococcus aureus (^A) 



0 BOUKS 

8 BOUBS 

24 BOUBS 

48HOUB8 


Count 

Turbidity 

(A) Organism control 

2,000,000 

100,000,000 

4 

4 

(B) 1:10,000 sulfathiazole 

2,000,000 

70,000,000 

2 

2 

(C) 0.05 unit of penicillin 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 

1 

4 

(D) 0.05 unit of penicillin and 1:10,000 
sulfathiazole 

2,000,000 

12,000,000 

0 

0 

(E) 0.025 unit of penicillin 

2,000,000 

20,000,000 

3 

4 

(F) 0.025 unit of penicillin and 1:10,000 
sulfathiazole 

2.000.000 

22.000.000 

i 

0 

0 


TABLE 6 

Action of penicillin on Staphylococcus aureus (4A) when added 6 hours* after 

1:10,000 sulfathiazole 


BHIT or PENiaLLXN 

16 HOUBS 

48 BOUBS 

72 HOUBS 

Sulfathiazole 
and penicillin 

Penicillin 

Sulfathiazole 
and penicillin 

Penicillin 

Sulfathiazole 
and penicillin 

Penicillin 

0.25 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0.1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0.075 

1 - 

0 

tr 

2 

tr 

3 

0.05 

1 

tr 

• tr 

2 

tr 

3 

0.025 

1 

2 I 

1 

3 

2 

3 

0.01 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Bacterial control 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Sulfathiazole control — 

2 


3 


4 



* At the time of the addition of the penicillin both the eulfathiacole and the control 
cultures were slightly turbid. 


whereas the penicillin control tubes had cleared. However, in 48 hours the sulfa- 
thiazole-penicillin cultures showed a marked clearing, and the penicillin controls 
were turbid. The 48-hour titers were then found to be essentially similar to 
those obtained when both agents were added simultaneously. 

These results may be expired in the following fashion: Penicillin was 
actively bactericidal and lytic when the culture was actively multiplsdng. When 
the penicillin was added 5 hours after the sulfathiazole', the sulfathiazole had 
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passed the lag period in its activity and inhibited the rapid multiplication of the 
bacteria. In the absence of active bacterial growth penicillin activity was 
inhibited. Since the 1:10,000 sulfathiazole was not completely inhibitory, the 
bacteria were still capable of multiplication, and the delayed destruction of the 
bacteria by the penicillin then occurred. In the control tubes the active multi- 
plication of the organisms permitted the prompt action of the penicillin with the 
usual delayed growth of the resistant cells occurring in 48 hours. When penicil- 
lin and sulfathiazole were added simultaneously, as in table 5, there was a lag in 
the penicillin activity, though this lag was relatively slight. Under these condi- 
tions the penicillin could exert its inhibitory action during the active multiplica- 
tion of the organisms and before the sulfonamide became inhibitory. Thi s in- 
hibition of penicillin activity in the presence of a bacteriostatic agent has previ- 
ously been observed by Chain and Duthie (1945) in their studies on the combined 
action of penicillin and helvoic acid. We have found that when the penicillin 
was added 5 hours before the sulfathiazole the results were similar to those ob- 
tained when both agents were added simultaneously. 

That the resistance of bacteria to penicillin and sulfonamides varies indepen- 
dently has been reported by Spink, Ferris, and Vivino (1944) and also observed 
by us in the study of our ten strains of S. aureus. It has also been established 
that there is an inverse relationship between the size of the bacterial inoculum 
and the sulfonamide titer. Henry (1943) cites an extensive series of references 
on this point. For example, we have found 1:10,000 sulfathiazole only slightly 
inhibitory when seeded with the standard inoculum of S. aureus. However, the 
1:10,000 sulfathiazole became completely inhibitory when the inoculum was 
diluted 1:10. These observations permit the following explanation of the 
combined action of penicillin and sulfonamides. 

Penicillin in concentrations which do not completely inhibit growth reduces the 
number of viable bacteria with the m(»t susceptible organisms being destroyed 
first. A certain number of the more resistant organisms remain viable and ulti- 
mately grow. However, in the presence of added sulfonamide the penicillin 
reduces the munber of viable bacteria to the point at which the added sulfonamide 
completely inhibits growth (table 5). If the penicillin is not present in sufiScient 
concentration to reduce the number of bacteria significantly (e.g., A. aerogenes) 
or if the sulfonamide is not present in inhibitory concentrations (e.g., 1 : 10,000 
sulfathiazole acting on sulfonamide-resistant S. aureus, table 2), no additive effect 
will result. The report of Hobby and Dawson (19445) that sulfadiazine did not 
result in an additive effect when combined with penicillin was probably due to 
the very small concentration of sulfadiazine used, which was in itself not in- 
hibitory. 


DISCUSSION 

We have not observed any in vitro evidence of antagonism between the sulfona- 
mides and penicillin other than the delay in the rate of penicillin activity when 
added 5 hours after the sulfathiazole. Both agents appear to inhibit indepen- 
dently. This delay in penicillin activity in the presence of sulfathiazole may be 
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of some clinical importance, particularly when the penicillin is acting at the site 
of an infection only for a brief period. Where the penicillin therapy is sustained, 
the delay in action may not be of importance since, as we have shown, this initial 
delay is soon overcome. 

We have not considered the combined action of penicillin and the sulfonamides 
in mixed infections. Under such conditions the sulfonamides might be extremely 
effective by destroying penicillinase-producing bacteria. 

It may be of interest to mention that though the sulfonamides are reported as 
being ineffective in the treatment of typhoid fever, the high degree of suscepti- 
bility of E, typhosa to the sulfonamides that we have observed suggests that they 
may be effective prophylactically. Hardy (1943) has reported that sulfadiazine 
has a marked bacteriostatic action against E. typhosa in the enteric tract, though 
the organisms usually returned after cessation of therapy. This would indicate 
that though the sulfonamides cannot remove the bacteria from certain foci of 
infection they can destroy bacteria that are free in the bowel. It would appear 
possible that in an epidemic the sulfonamides might play a prophylactic role 
against the spread of typhoid fever. The problem of sulfonamide-resistant 
strains of E. typhosa developing under such conditions would not be of major im- 
portance since the compounds are not therapeutically effective. 

SUMMARY 

Ten sulfonamide-resistant and sulfonamide-susceptible strains of Staphylococ- 
cus aureus and eight gram-negative rods were tested for their susceptibility to the 
combined action of penicillin and sulfonamides. 

The m vitro combination of sulfathiazole, sulfadiazine, or sulfapyrazine and 
penicillin resulted in an increase in the penicillin titer only if both agents were 
present in inhibitory concentrations. 

A marked delay in penicillin activity was observed when this compound was 
added to a bacterial culture 5 hours after the sulfathiazole. No other in vitro 
evidence of antagonism between the sulfonamides and penicillin was observed. 

The additive effect of penicillin and sulfonamide inhibitions is interpreted a 
result of the reduction by penicillin of the total number of bacterial cells to limits 
within which the sulfonamide becomes completely inhibitory. 
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In recent years numerous reports have been made on the antigenic interrelat- 
ionship of organisms of the Salmonella, Escherichia, and Shigella genera. 
(Bomstein ei cd., 1941; Saphra and Silberberg, 1942; Wheeler et al., 1943; Ed- 
wards, Cherry, Bruner, 1943). Stuart and coworkers (1943) have described the 
antigenic factors shared in common by Shigella alkakscens, paracolon, and coli- 
form organisms isolated from a small population in a restricted area. Recently 
Saphra and Wassermann (1945) have demonstrated that Salmonella onderslepooti 
and Escherichia coli 391 have an identical “0” antigen, while Shigella paradysen- 
teriae (Flexner “V”) is related to the other two by an antigen fraction. 

The present report deals with two paracolon strains, isolated from the same 
patient, which are related to various Flexner and Boyd types of Shigella para- 
dysenleriae. 

Isolation of the paracolon strains was made by one of ue from the stools of a 
7-month-old infant with a past history of eczema. Immediately following the 
addition of egg yolk to his diet, the child began to vomit and a few hours later to 
have a diarrhea. There was no previous history of diarrhea in the patient, nor 
among contacts. The diarrhea subsided within a few hours. The paracolon 
denoted 339 in the following description was obtained from a diarrheal specimen; 
the second paracolon strain, 848, was obtained from a formed specimen approxi- 
mately 14 ^ys after the original isolation. In blood serum taken shortly after 
the second paracolon was isolated, no agglutinins were present for either organism. 

Both strains upon initial isolation gave a dysenterylike reaction on Kligler’s 
iron agar slants because of delayed gas production . It is customary in the labora- 
tory in which the isolations were made to test all dysenterylike organisms by the 
slide agglutination technique with absorbed sera covering the genus Shigella and 
the specific types of the S. paradysenteriae complex. The sera are of commercial 
origin. A marked agglutination reaction was obtained in only one of the sera, 
Boyd P 143. Both 339 and 848 organisms were also agglutinated strongly in an 
unabsorbed polyvalent Flexner antiserum used for tube agglutination tests. 
From the pr eliminar y evidence it was natural to conclude that the organisms 
were Shigella paradymUeriae. Biochemical tests revealed, however, that both 
organisms were of the paracolon group with nearly identical characteristics. The 
biochemical characteristics are listed in table 1. 

An antiserum was developed in a rabbit against paracolon 339 that agglutin- 
ated both 339 and 848 organisms in a dilution of 1 : 20,480. Absorption of this 
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antiserum with 848 organisms revealed that agglutinins for both strains were 
removed completely. An antiserum was also prepared against 848 paracolon 
that agglutinated the two strains in a 1:20,480 dilution. Agglutinins for both 
339 and 848 organisms were completely removed by absorption with 339 organ- 
isms. The paracolon strains were, therefore, antigenically similar. 

In tables 2 and 3 are recorded the results of agglutination tests mth 339 and 
848 sera and various Shigella cultures. Slightly different results were obtained 
with the two sera; both, however, agglutinated suspensions of Flexner ‘T” 
and “Y” organisms in moderate titer. Neither serum in low dilution 
agglutinated suspensions of P 143 organisms. 

The reaction of 339 and 848 organisms with absorbed P 143 antiserum was 
interesting from a diagnostic standpoint. In order to discover whether antigenic 


TABLE 1 

Characteriilics of paracolon strains 



STRAIN 339 

STRAIN 848 

Glucose 

AG 24 hours 

AG 24 hours 

Lactose 

AG 144 hours 

A 120 hours 

Sucrose 

AG 72 hours 

AG 72 hours 

Maltose | 

AG 24 hours 

AG 24 hours 

Mannitol 

AG 24 hours 

AG 24 hours 

Sorbitol 

AG 24 hours 

AG 24 hours 

Salicin 

no reaction 

no reaction 

Dulcitol 

AG 96 hours 

A 16S hours 

Indole 

produced 

produced 

Urea 

no reaction 

no reaction 

Acetylmethylcarbinol 

not produced 

not produced 

as 

not produced 

not produced 

Citrate 

utilized 72 hours 

utilized 72 hours 

Motility 

sluedsh at 37 C 

none at 37 C or 22 C 


AG acid and gas. 

A ■« acid. 

relationships existed with other enteric organisms, suspensions of both cultures 
were tested with a number of unabsorbed Shigella antisera and with 25 Salmonella 
“0” antisera. No agglutinations were obtained with the Salmonella sera. 

In table 4 are recorded the reactions of 339 and 848 paracolon strains with 
unabsorbed Shigella antisera. Both strains were agglutinated in practically the 
same dilutions of serum; the results are, therefore, incorporated in one tabic. 
Flexner “Y” antiserum agglutinated 339 and 848 in a dilution of 1 : 1 ,280, indicat- 
ing a fairly strong antigenic bond. Others of the Flexner and Boyd antisera, 
including Boyd P 143, agglutinated the organisms in low dilutions ranging from 
1:80 to 1:320. 

When the paracolon strains were tested with type-specific paradysentery anti- 
sera of our manufacture, prepared according to WTieeler (1944), no reactions 
occurred in Flexner “V,” “W,” “Z,” Boyd 103, Boyd P 119, or Boyd 88 antisera. 




TAJilrE 2 

Reaction of Shigella strains with paracolon SS9 antiserum 


LIVE ANTIGENS 




SBEUlf DILUTION 




SALINE 

CON- 


1:40 

1:80 

1:160 

1:320 

1:640 

1:1.280 

1:2,560 

1:5,120 

TEOL 

S, paradysenteriae 

Flexner 

4 

4 

4 

3 







Flexner 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Flexner 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Flexner 

4 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Flexner 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Boyd 103 

— 

— 

— 



— 

.... 

--- 

— 

Boyd P 119 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Boyd 88 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

r— 

— 




Boyd 170 

— 

— 


— 

-- 

— 


— 

— 

Boyd P 288 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

Boyd D 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— ' 

— ! 


Boyd D 19 

— 

— 

— 





— 

— 

Boyd P 274 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 

— 

Boyd P 1*13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•— i 

— 

— 

S. alkalescens 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•— 


— 


S. sonnei 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

S. ambigua ... 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— : 

— 

— 

S. dysenteriae 

— , 

— 

! 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 


Incubation, 52 C, water bath, 18 hours. 
4 « complete agglutination. 

— « no reaction. 


TABLE 3 

Reaction of Shigella strains with paracolon 84S antiserum 


LIVE ANTIGENS 




SEKDM DILUTION 




SALINE 

CON- 

1.40 

1:80 1 

1 1:160 

1-320 

1 1-640 

1:1,280 

1:2,560 

1:5,120 

TEOL 

S. paradysenteriae 

Flexner 

4 

4 


4 

B 

2 

B 



Flexner “W'* 

2 

1 


— 

B 

— 


— 

— 

Flexner 

4 

4 

■1 

4 

■1 

2 


— 

— 

Flexner 

4 

4 

B 

— 

— 

— 

^^9 

— 

— 

Flexner 

4 

4 

B 

4 

4 

4 

2 


— 

Boyd 103 

2 

2 

1 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Boyd P 119 

4 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Boyd 88 

4 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 


— 

— 

Boyd 170 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

Boyd P 288 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

BoydDl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*— 

•— 

— 

— 

— 

Boyd D 19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Boyd P 274 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Boyd P 143 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 


— 

5. alkalescens 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

; — 

: — 

— 

— 

S. sonnei 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S* ambigua 


— 

— 

— 

— 

! 

— 

— 

— 

S, dysenteriae 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— i 


— 



Incubation, 52 C, water bath, 18 hours. 
4 «« complete agglutination. 

— ■■ no reaction. 
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Since strains of Flexner ‘'X’* and “Y*’ are regarded by Boyd (1936, 1988) and 
Wheeler (1944) as possessing no type-specific antigens, it is evident that the 
relationship of the paracolon strains 339 and 848 with the Flexner groups is a 
sharing of minor antigens. 

Us During the preparation of a new absorbed P 143 antiserum for use in slide 
agglutination tests, it was discovered that agglutinins for the paracolon strains 
339 and 848 were not removed by repeated absorption with three Flexner 
strains and two strains of Flexner “Y.’’ Agglutinins for all other Shigella, with 

TABLE 4 

Reaction of parcLcolon strains SS9 and 848 with Shigella antisera, unahsorhed 
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S. paradysenteriae 
Flexner 

Flexner ‘‘W”.... 

Flexner 

Flexner ... 

Flexner . . . 

Boyd 103 

Boyd P 119 

Boyd 88 

Boyd 170 

Boyd P 288 

Boyd D 1 

Boyd D 19 

Boyd P 274 

Boyd P 143 

S, aXkalescens 

S, sonnei 

S. ambigua 

<8. dysenteriae 

Incubation, 52 C, water bath, 18 hours. 

Paracolon strains were in the **8” phase and were not agglutinated by saline, 

4 » complete agglutination. 

— — no reaction. 

the exception of Boyd P 143, were removed. Further absorption of this anti- 
serum with 339 and 848 organisms did not remove specific agglutinins for BoydP 
143, although complete removal of agglutinins for the paracolon strains was 
effected. 

In order to rule out the possibility that the reaction of 339 and 848 with both 
absorbed and unabsorbed Boyd P 143 antisera was due to “naturaP* agglutinins, 
a new antiserum was prepared against Boyd P 143 organisms.* The rabbit to be 

» The terminology of Boyd (1940) is used here to denote types Flexner V, Z, W, X, Y , 
Boyd 103, Boyd P 119, and Boyd 88. 

* Source of culture: Dr. G. A. Feluffo, Instituto de Higiene, Montevideo. 
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immunized was tested before inoculation and found to have no agglutinins for 
either 339 or 848. Following immunization, the new Boyd P 143 antiserum 
agglutinated the homologous strain in a dilution of 1 : 5,120; it agglutinated the 
paracolon strains in a dilution of 1:640. 

It is evident that a Boyd P 143 antiserum prepared by inoculation of the 
strain used by us will, if absorbed with Shigella strains only, contain ^glutinins 
for the paracolon strains 339 and 848. 

DISCUSSION 

The foregoing description of the antigenic relationship of paracolon strains 
339 and 848 with types of Shigella paradysenteriae is additional evidence of the 
lack of sharp antigenic demarcation between organisms of the Enterobacteriaceae. 
How commonly paracolon strains of the type described may be encountered 
can only be conjectured. It is probable the occurrence is rare. The chief 
interest to the medical bacteriologist in these organisms lies in the fact that their 
antigenic relationship with Boyd P 143 led to an error in the rapid slide agglutina- 
tion test. 

We do not believe that antigenic relationships such as those described in this 
paper invalidate the use of absorbed Shigella antisera for rapid identification by 
slide technique. Our experience with such sera, together with biochemical 
confirmation tests, leads us to believe that the percentage of error is very low. 

The lack of reciprocal agglutinins in the paracolon antisera for Boyd P 143 
organisms is not an unusual finding. Berger (1945) has described a similar 
phenomenon in his analysis of a new antigenic type of Shigella paradysenteriae, 
differing only in degree from the relationship described here. It appjears from 
our expierience in producing an absorbed Boyd P 143 antiserum that the 
agglutinins present for 339 and 848 strains of paracolon are distinct from the 
typie-spccific fraction and are not removed by absorption with other Shigella 
strains which are agglutinated by this serum in low dilution. 

SUMMARY 

Two paracolon strains, isolated from the same patient, that bear identical 
antigens and that share minor antigens with the Flexner group of ShigeUa para- 
dysenteriae are described. 

In addition, a nonreciprocal relationship of Boyd P 143 with the paracolon 
strains is described. 
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Until u few years ago knowIcHlftc of the superficial structures of the bacterial 
(fell was in a stat(> of confusion, not only in terminology hut also in concept (see 
th(‘ review by Lewis, 1911). In 1930 the author demonstrated simultaneously, 
by a sim})le proc(Mlure, a differentiated outer layer of the cytoplasm, which he 
then called “ectoplasm,” and a c(*ll wall. In vi('w of the confusing terminology, 
the autlior later (Knaysi, 1938) wrote: “Morphologically, the bacterial cell is 
surrounded by thi'e(' membranes which may be called: the ryloplamiir mcm- 
bmne, the cell wdli and the .slime layer." 'riiis .staternent wa.s confiimed by all 
subseejuent observations (Knaysi, 1941, 1944), and the e.xistence of three mem- 
branes was accepted by Mudd et al. (1911, 1944), Lenvis (19411, and Dubos 
(1915). 

Of the thre(' membranes, the cytoplasmic membrane is probably the most 
important, and yet it is the one the existence, nature, and i)roperties of which 
re(|uire further consideration. This structure was .seen, but usually misinter- 
preted, by several investigators. .Vmong these was (Migula (1897) who, follow- 
ing Biit.schli (18tK)), calle(l it the "Wandbelag” and con.sidered it to be the entire 
(wtopliism. .\ccording to Migula, the cavity limit('d by this “Wandbelag” 
is occui)ied by a relatively huge vacuole, and not by a central body as Biitschli 
belic'ved. Migida’s vacuole is what we now consider the cytoplasm proper, in 
which endospores are fornu'd and vacuoles may api)ear; for if Migida’s concept 
were coiTcct, we would hav(‘ to postulate the exist (nice of vacuoles of the second 
order. I'a.senberg (1909) recognized the cytopla-smic membrane as the “Kinden- 
scliict,” which together with the membrane (our cell wall) constitute the “Ekto- 
plasma.” Arthur Meyer (1912) did not recognize any stnicture which 
corrc'sponds to the cytoplasmic membrane. He wrote at considerable length 
of the membrane (our cell wall), but it is evidcnit from his dc'scrijition of its 
reactions that he, at times, was inadvertently describing the cytoplasmic mem- 
brane. Tie thus attributes to his membrane a high refractive power (p. 151, 
and figure 34) and .states that in bacteria which deposit fat the membrane con- 
tains fat (p. 149 and tigure 27 of his plate I). 

The difficulty in the way of a .sati.sfactory proof for the (‘xistence of the cyto- 
plasmic membrane is in th(' tact, that over much of the evidence heretofore 
prt'senti'd hangs the shadow of the possibility that it is due to a surface 
phenomenon (e.g., Ileniici, 1934, pp. 122-123). The same difficulties would 
have been true foi' the demonstration of the C('ll wall were it not for the fact 
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Kkj 1. hariltufi vie(iathcrium , C^i. a 5 ho\ir old culUiro at Tld (\ on a slant of 

ll)(' lut'diuiu ^^2 ' i 1 K a^;ar. Htaiinal by Kiiaysi’s (Ibll) (•(•II wall iiK'thod l*airly 


stage of autoiysis. ^ . a i i 

Kui, 2 Bnvillua mvifallu'n \nti ^ (m. Age, inediuiu, and tr(‘atnu‘nl as in figure* 1. A ghost 
cell in which Uhj cytoplasm lias coinjiletely disappeanal but the cytoplasmic membrane 


is still intatd,. 

Fio 11. BaciUufi incgaihvnitm, V\. Age, ine(lium, 
cell in which the (cytoplasm has completely disappei 


and tr('atment as in figure 1. A ghost, 
ired and the cytoplasmie^ membram^ is 


partially autolyzed. . , a • . 

Fio. 4. lincilluH megaihenum, (^. Age, medium, and treatment as in figure 1 . A ghost, 
cell of which only the <!ell wall and an inclusion remain. 
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that shrinkage of the cytoplasm leaves the cell wall isolated and makes its 
demonstration more certain. Consequently, if it were possible to separate the 
cytoplasmic membrane from the cytoplasm, the evidence for its existence would 
immediately take the dimensions of proof. This was accomplished by making 
use of the process of autolysis. 

In cultures of Bacillus megatherium and of Bacillus cereus on agar slant media, 
particularly in the presence of glucose, numerous ghost cells appear Hke empty 
cell walls. However, by using the author^s method (Knaysi, 1941), one finds that 
in different ghost cells autolysis has reached different stages. In some cells, 
the cytoplasm has disappeared, leaving the cytoplasmic membrane, sometimes 
intact, still lining the inner surface of the cell wall (figure 2). In more 
advanced stages of autolysis, fragments of the cytoplasmic membrane may still 
be seen here and there at the inner surface of the cell wall (figure 3). The cyto- 
plasmic membrane appears dark red, and the cell wall blue. Upon further 
autolysis, the cell w’all takes only a faint purplish color (figure 4). Sometimes 
the cell wall may be seen surrounded by a bright red layer of variable thickness, 
the slime layer (figure 5). 

Investigation of ghost cells accomplishes two purposes: first, it separates the 
cytoplasm from its membrane, thus isolating the latter; second, it shows that the 
cytoplasm is much more susceptible to autolysis than the cytoplasmic membrane 
and, consequently, that the two structures are widely different in chemical 
composition or physicochemical structure. 

Morphology and Properties of the Cytoplasmic membrane 

In previous reports (Knaysi, 1938) it was stated that the C 3 rtopla 8 mic mem- 
brane is a superficial layer of the cytoplasm characterized by a relatively high 
refringence and affinity for dyes, that it is the principal (not the only) substrate 
for the gram and acid-fast stains, retaining the dye after the cytoplasm has been 


Fig. 5. Bacillus megatherium Age, medium, and treatment as in figure 1. The cell 
wall and the slime layer. 

Fig. 6. Bacillus cereus, C». A microculture 4 hours and 45 minutes old at 27 C. Medium 
as in figure 1 . Cells living in situ showing cytoplasmic membrane and its extensions, which 
are potential places of division. Note the early plane form of these extensions. 

Fig. 7. Bacillus cereus, C|. The first tw’o generations of an endospore; the exine is still 
visible. Microculturo prepared by mixing 13-hour-old culture at 33 C in VFC* 4* 0.1 g of 

MITG' 

K-phosphate mixture (initial pH 6.8), with an equal volume of — * and a loopful 

of this mixture planted on a droplet of 1.5 per cent bacto agar. Age of microculture 2 
hours at 28.5 C. It show's uneven thickness of cytoplasmic membrane and two stages 
of cell division. 

Fig. 8. Bacillus cereus, Cj. From a microculture prepared as in figure 7. When the 
microculture was 1 day old at 27 C, it was disconnected and the cover glass dropped in 
hot, 10 per cent glucose solution for the Sharp test. Note positive cytoplasmic membrane 
and granules of the two sporangia. 

Fig. 9. Bacillus cereus, Cs. One-day-old microculture at 30 C prepared as in figure 7. 
It shows accumulation of cytoplasmic membrane material at a potential place of division. 

Fig. 10. Bacillus cereus, C*. One-day-old microculture at 30 C prepared as in figure 
7. The cover glass was removed and suoiected to the Feulgen procedure (Knaysi, 1942); 
hydrolysis 10 minutes at 60 C. Note positive membrane and granules. 

« 100 ml of meat infusion; T * 1 g of tryptone; G « 1 g of glucose. 

•VFC » 100 ml of vitamin-free casein hydrolzate. 
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completely decolorized, and that it contains lipoids and proteins at least partly 
in chemical combination. We have also described the important role the cyto* 
plasmic membrane plays in the division of the bacterial cell (Knaysi,1929, 
1938, 1941, 1944) ; indeed, it is the most conspicuous structure during that process, 
and in this respect the bacterial cell is different from the yeast cell (Knaysi, 
1941); this difference constitutes a criterion by which dividing yeasts can be 
easily distinguished from large bacteria. We have also reported (1944) the sur- 
prising observation that the cytoplasmic membrane gives a positive Feulgen 
reaction. 

During the present investigation we have repeated and confirmed most of the 
'observations given above. Very careful study, in bright field, of bacteria in 
microcultures revealed that the inner surface of the cytoplasmic membrane is 
usually not a smooth curve but is jagged or wavy, even in actively growing cells 
(figures 6, 7, 12), and that the inner protoplasm of a single cell is not usually a 
perfectly homogeneous mass but is frequently segmented by thin, plane films 
originating from the cytoplasmic membrane and identical with it in physical and 
chemical properties (figures 6, 12). Some of these films are, potentially, places 
at which the cell ultimately divides (figures 6, 7). Whether these films are 
identical with those postulated by Dubos (1945) we are unable to say. 

The thickness of the cytoplasmic membrane is variable even in the same cell 
(see above, also figures 6, 7, 11, 12). It is logical, however, to consider as normal 
thickness that observed in cells, or substantial portions of cells, where fluctua- 
tions are at a minimum. Measurements at various stages in the development, 
from germ cells to sporan^a, of BaeiUus cereus, strain Ci, gave the range of 0.21 
to 0.35 In view of the fact that the cytoplasmic membrane completely sur- 
rounds the cytoplasm, the total thickness of the membrane amounts to 0.3 to 
0.4 of the total thickness of the protoplasm (t.e., exclxisive of the cell wall). 
Under certain conditions the membrane extension across the cell, previous to 
division, may be abnormally thick (figure 9) . After division, part of this material 
remains at each of the contiguous ends of the sister cells as “polar bodies” or 
“polar caps” which, on account of their behavior toward dyes, etc., have often 
been mistaken for nucld. 

The lAnuAure of the cytoplasmic membrane is not always homogeneous. 
At the time of cell division one observes the formation of a granule at the place 
where the centripetal growth of the membrane is to take place and a thinning of 
the membrane immediately beyond that point. It seems as if the granule is the 
result of the accumulation of the substance of the m^brane. In several mem- 
bers of the genus Bacillus there is a stage of cultural development, normally 
preceding that of sporulation, in which the membrane of the living cell becomes 
heterogeneous throughout (figure 11); this heterogeneity is due to the formation 
of granules which can be discharged into the cytoplasm under aerobic conditions. 

Chemically, the csdoplasmic mmbrane gives Ihe Sharp test for protein(figure 
8), stains well with the dyes of the Sudan series (figure 13), and gives a positive 
Feulgen reaction (figure 10); these characteristics survive autoly^ of the cyto- 
plasm and treatment with fat solvents; the membrane has an isoelectric range 




Il shows hotor<)jron<Mi V of cvtoplusinic mrmbraiio. • 

Via 12 Harillus nh uti, (%. A fow hour-old microcult urc at 20 C , prepared by iilacing 
a hH»pful of an IS hour (»ld culture in \VC^ -f Od g K-phosphate mixture (initial pH = 
t» S) on a droplet ot bacio a^ar. It show’s unev'en ihicWiiess of th<' cytoplasmii membrane 
and the lainellalike extensions of the membrane wddeh divide the cytoplasm into chambers. 
Fi(j. Hurill US uK’(jufhc(iuui, (^. (-ells from a /-hour old slant, cultuie at oo on 

the in(‘dium f \ T) is, agar, mounted in Sudan black H. It shows the c.n toplasmic 

membraiH' and its <*ross extensions. 

Fic. 14. Scale for all illustrations 


See jmge U5 
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much below that of simple proteins, even in fj;ram -negative species. We are, 
therefore, justified in stating that at least the principal (component of the cyto- 
plasmic membrane, in gram-positive as w(‘ll as in gram-negative sjx^cies, is a 
highly stable combination of lipoids and proteins, name^ly, lipoprotein. There 
is also evidence (see under Discussion and Conclusions) tliat this lipoprob'in 
molecule may be conjugated with some conii)le\ organic radi(‘aJ. 

Function of the Cptoplasmic Membrane 

At the present time two rol(‘s are definilely known to be |)layed by tlu* cyto- 
plasmic membrane. The most conspicuous role is in cell division; the otluM* is in 
permeability (Knaysi, 1944). Very recently (1945), we observcxl the formation 
of lipoprotein granules by the cytoplasmic membrane in a few aerobic spore- 
formers, and the elimination of these granul(\s into the cytoplasm before sporula- 
tion. Having beem unabh^ to ascertain the function of these granules, wc' (‘annot 
give this process the proper interpretation. 

niS( USSION AND (’ONC’UISIONS 

The greatest obstacle to a satisfactory den^onstration of th(‘ cyto})lasmic 
membrane has been the' objection that both accumulation of dyes in tlu' surtace 
layer of the cytoplasm and high refringcaice of tliat layer may be nu^rely surface' 
phenomena. Admittedly, this objection has beem difficult to answer, althougli 
one may be convinced, from long and intimate obsc'rvat ions of the* bacterial 
cell, that there is more to the cytoplasmic membrane than a nu'n' opticad or 
physicochemical artifact. The autlior had always considered tlu* possibility 
that the cytoplasmic membrane, although real, might owc' its origin to an accumu- 
lation of surface-active material. Recently (1914), howc'ver, Ik' ])resenl(*d 
evidence indicating that, although this hyjiothesis may be true from the point 
of view^ of evolutioiijiry ditlerentiation, this dilTerentiation has already becoim' 
established in the bacterial cells with which he is familiar. Ind(H*d, in tlu' ci'lls 
of many common species investigated, the cytoplasmic nn'inbraiu' is in no way a. 
passive structure which merely accumulat('s on surfaces. It is a pta-mancait, 
active, even, so to speak, aggressive structure which initiates, ratluM- tlian follows, 
the division of the cell; for if the formation of the cytoplasmic nn'inbram* follow ( m 1 
the division (by coast ?*ict ion) of the cytojdasm, the newdy lornu'd membrani's 
wmld have curved surface's, normal to the long axis of the' ea'll. Aedually, the' 
centripetal growth of the e*ytoplasmic me'inbrane' w'hie*h initiate's cell elivision is, 
at first, in a plane normal or obhque to that axis (figures (i, 12) and curve's only as 
it splits, thus sef)arating the sister e^ells. 

Several years ago (see Knaysi, 1944, p. 35) w'e made the e)bservation that the' 
cytoplasmic membrane of both gram-pe)sitive anel gi’am-negative' bacte'ria. give's 
a positive Feulgen reaeition. This ine^ans that at le'ast erne compement e)f the* 
cytoplasmic mc'mbrane' e'ontains fre^e, e)r potentially free, alde'hyele groups, anel 
that this component is not remiove'd by hydre)lysis with normal TK1 for 10 min- 
utes at 60 C. In view of what we know about the e*hcinical make-up of the 
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membrane and the discovery by Claude (1939) of a lipoid which reacts 
with Schiff’s reagent, the interpretation seems to be obvious. It is necessary, 
however, to discuss the possibility of the following two h 3 T)otheses: 

The first is indicated by the observation of Dubos and MacLeod (1938) that 
treatment of the heat-killed, gram-positive cells of pneumococci with a poly- 
nucleotidase obtained from animal tissues renders those cells gram-negative. 
Henry and Stacy (1943) secured the same result by the action of certain carbo- 
hydrate-splitting enzymes or by extraction with a solution of bile. The extrac- 
tion of gram-positive cells with a 2 per cent aqueous solution of bile removes some 
carbohydrate and a substance identified as Mg-ribonucleate, leaving a gram- 
negative skeleton rich in basic protein material. If this skeleton is treated with 
formaldehyde (or certain other reducing agents) and soaked in the extract, the 
Mg-ribonucleate recombines with the skeleton and the cells become gram- 
positive again. Henry and Stacy believe that they have been able to show 
“that the essential constituent in Gram-positive organisms. . .lies in their having 
as part of their surface structure the magnesium salt of ribonucleic acid.” In 
view of the fact established by the author (first reported in 1938, p. 94) that the 
‘principal substrate of the gram and acid-fast reaction is the cytoplasmic mem- 
brane, this membrane must be the “surface structure” mentioned by Henry and 
Stacy. The possibility of the presence of a ribonucleate radical in the lipoprotein 
complex of the cytoplasmic membrane is in no way contradictory to cytological 
data and had been suspected by the author (1929) when he wrote: “The mem- 
brane (of the tuberculosis organism) stains metachromatically with old methylene 
blue solutions,” and when he further concluded that the membrane and granules 
of that organism “may be considered as a peculiar combination of fat with 
protein and other materials.” Metachromatism with old solutions of methylene 
blue is usually considered characteristic of nucleic acids. Ribonucleic acid, free 
or as nucleoprotein, is known to be gram-positive (Del4tang, 1933; Knaysi, 
1943) and to react with Schiff’s reagent (Knaysi, 1942). Consequently, it would 
be expected to give a positive Feulgen reaction if it is not removed in the process 
of hydrolysis; and it is conceivable that, granting its presence in the cytoplasmic 
membrane, it may be in a stable combination which resists acid hydrolysis as 
carried out in the Feulgen technique. However, one has also to postulate that 
it exists in the cytoplasmic membrane of the gram-negative bacteria in a fonn 
which resists hydrolysis by acid but which is removed in the gram technique, or 
that it is so bound that its acidic radicals are not totally free. 

ITie second hypothesis that, in strains without differentiated nuclei, the cyto- 
plasmic membrane contains the nuclear material of the cell a.t first appears at- 
tractive in view of the conspicuousness of the membrane in cell division. How- 
ever, when one considers that the endospore, which contains nuclear material, 
is formed free in the cytoplasm, without any apparent co-operation from the 
C3d;oplasmic membrane of the mother cell, the soundness of such a hypothesis is 
questioned. 
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SXJMMARY 

The study of spontaneously autolyzed cells in cultures of Bacillus cereus and 
Bacillus megatherium made possible the isolation and demonstration of the cyto- 
plasmic membrane. The fact that this membrane is much more resistant to 
autolysis than the cytoplasm proper indicates considerable chemical or physico- 
chemical differences between the two structures. The cytoplasmic membrane 
stains with dyes of the Sudan series and gives the Sharp test for proteins and a 
positive Feulgen reaction. It consists principally of lipoids and proteins in a 
highly stable chemical combination. The internal surface of the cytoplasmic 
membrane is jagged and wavy ; besides surrounding the cytoplasm, it forms plane 
films which separate the cells into compartments and which are potential places 
of cell division; it forms and eliminates into the cytoplasm granules similar to 
itself in chemical composition; its demonstrated roles are in cell division and in 
permeability. The thickness of the cytoplasmic membrane varies even in a 
single cell ; in young cells of Bacillus cereus it is usually in the range 0.21 to 0.35 /x. 
The significance of the membrane’s positive Feulgen reaction is discussed. 
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NOTE 

A NEW SALMONELLA TYPE: SALMONELLA CUBANA 

E. SELIGMANN, M. WASSERMANN, AND I. SAPHRA 
Department of Baeleriology and Serology, Betk lerael Hoepital, New York City 

Received for publication November 11, 1945 

This culture was recently sent to us by Dr. Arturo Curbelo of Havana who 
had isolated it in an outbreak of diarrhea among baby chicks. Ten per cent of 
the animals had died. The organism was found in the feces and in one instance 
in the heart blood of the affected animals. The birds were imported from 
Florida and arrived apparently in good health in Cuba. They were fed on a 
synthetic “starter” food. Ten days later the epizootic started. No case of 
human infection was reported. 

The culture consisted of gram-negative, motile rods with the cultural char- 
acteristics of the SaltnmeUa group. Glucose, mannitol, and maltose were 
acidified with gas formation. Sorbitol, xylose, dulcitol, inosite, rhamnose, 
arabinose, and trehalose were promptly fermented. HjS was formed. Lactose, 
sucrose, and salidn were not attacked; gelatin was not liquefied within 15 days. 
Indole was not produced. On feeding, the culture was not pathogenic for mice, 
but killed them within 20 hours when injected subcutaneously. 

The strain was agglutinated by a Salmonella Worthington 0 serum 
(I.XIII.XXIII) to its end titer, and by sera of SalnwneUa poona (XIII.XXII), 
Salmonella paratyphi A (I.II), SalmoneUa senftenberg (I.III.XIX), and Sal- 
monella onderstepoort (I.VI.XIV.XXV) types to fractions of their homologous 
titers. All the other sera were negative. On the other hand, a serum prepared 
with boiled antigen of the new strain agglutinated the homologous culture as 
well as (S. Worthington to its end titer and gave cross reactions wth the other 
types to a lesser degree. Mutual absorption tests proved the complete identity 
of the 0 antigen of this strain with that of S. Worthington. 

The flagellar antigen was agglutinated only by a Zst antiserum derived from 
Salmonella tenneme (VI .VII; Zj> — Bruner and Edwards: Proc. Soc. Exptl. 
Biol. Med., 60, 174). 

No second phase could be found by testing numerous single colonies or by the 
application of the Card technique. The culture removed all H antibodies 
against S. tenneme from the z» serum; tlus type in turn removed all H anti- 
bodies from a serum prepared with a formolized broth culture of the new strain. 
The H antigra is thereby confirmed as Z{». It is monophasic like that of S. 
tenneme and is also identical with the of Salmonella canaetd, a diphasic type 
recentiy described by Randall and Bruner (J. Bact., 49, 511). A transplant of 
the latter t}rpe which was given to us by Dr. Edwards of Lexington, Kentucky, 
was included in all agglutination and absorption tests. 
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NOTB 


It is perhaps worthy of note that of the five known members of the 
I.XIII.XXni group two have been found in Cuba excluavely: Salmonella 
havana (Schiff and Saphra; J. Infectious Diseases, 68, 125), and the new type 
which will be named Salmonella cubana. 

SUMMARY 

S. cubana, a new Salmonella type isolated in Cuba from diseased baby chicks, 
has been described. It has the formula I.XIII.XXIII; ztt — . 
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Bacterial Penicillinase: Production, 
Nature, and Significance. Amedeo 
Bondi t Jr,, and Catherine Dietz, Temple 
University School of Medicine, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bacteria which produce penicillinase, 
an enzyme which destroys penicillin, are 
widely distributed in nature. Although 
penicillinase-producing organisms are most 
frequently encountered in the coliform 
group and among the gram -positive spore- 
forming bacilli, members of the Shigella 
and Mycobacterium groups and approxi- 
mately 14.0 per cent of Staphylococcus 
strains are also penicillinase producers. 
A medium containing a readily available 
source of organic nitrogen is essential for 
the production of an active preparation of 
penicillinase by a given organism. The 
presence of fermentable carbohydrate pre- 
vents active production due to destruction 
of the enz 3 rme by the acid produced. Peni- 
cillinase is relatively heat-labile, being 
destroyed readily at 60 C for 30 minutes. 
Preparations from various organisms differ 
in their stability to heat, indicating that 
there may be more than one penicillinase. 
Activity is best retained by storage of prep- 
arations at freezing temperatures. 

Inability of an organism to produce peni- 
cillinase is not an indication of an organ- 
ism's susceptibility to penicillin. An or- 
ganism which produces penicillinase is not 
likely to be very susceptible to penicillin. 
Of 115 strains of Staphylococcus studied, 
16 or 18.9 per cent were not inhibited by 
penicillin in concentrations less than 0.45 
units per ml. All 16 of these resistant 
strains produced penicillinase. The re- 
sistance of these Staphylococcus strains 
results from the destruction of penicillin 
by the enzyme as it is produced. This is 
indicated by the fact that small inocula of 


such strains of Staphylococcus are inhibited 
by penicillin almost as readily as penicillin- 
susceptible organisms. Organisms made 
resistant to penicillin in vitro do not acquire 
the ability to produce penicillinase. 

The Combined Action of Penicillin and 
Sulfonamide in vitro: The Nature or 
THE Reaction . Morton Klein and Seymour 
S. Kaller, University of Pennsylvania, 
School of Medicine, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The combined in vitro inhibitory action of 
penicillin and three sulfonamides (sul- 
fathiazole, sulfadiazine, and sulfapyrazine) 
was tested against 18 bacteria. Five were 
sulfonamide-susceptible strains of Slaphy- 
lococcus aureus, five were sulfonamide- 
resistant S, aureus, and eight were gram- 
negative rods. 

It was found that if both agents were 
present in inhibitory concentrations syner- 
gism resulted. If either one of the agents 
was not in itself inhibitory, no synergism 
resulted . The degree of synergism obtained 
was related to the concentration of the two 
agents and the resistance of the bacteria* 
The synergistic action is explained as 
resulting from an initial reduction in the 
total number of bacteria by the penicillin, 
which permits a concentration of sulfon- 
amide, which was only partially inhibitory 
in the presence of a large number of cells, 
to became completely inhibitory in the 
presence of a smaller number of cells. It 
was found that a delayed growth of S, 
aureus occurring in 4S hours in the peni- 
cillin control tubes was due to the develop- 
ment of penicillin-resistant bacteria. The 
inhibition of these penicillin-resistant forms 
by the added sulfonamide markedly in- 
creased the synergistic effect. 

Sulfathiazole was found to effect a tem- 
porary but marked inhibition of penicillin 
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activity when the sulfonamide was present 
in the cultures five hours before the addition 
of the penicillin. 

Studies ok Blood Aqab. I. An Impboved 
Blood Agab Base. Ezra P. Gasman, 
U. S. Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A simply prepared blood agar base has 
been developed which possesses the growth- 
supporting properties of bases prepared 
with fresh beef infusion. When used with 
candle jar incubation, it is possible to use 
one medium for the isolation of most of 
the pathogens (including Neisseria gonor- 
rhoeas) and for the detection of group A 
hemolytic streptococci which give an alpha 
reaction on the surface of other blood agars. 
The presence of a small amount of niacin- 
amide stimulates to a slight extent the 
growth of Hemophilus influenzae. 

The formula for the blood agar base is: 
Bacto proteose peptone no. 3 . . . 1 . 0% 
Bacto tryptose 1.0% 


Beef extract 0.3% 

Sodium chloride 0.6% 

Niacinamide 0.006% 

p-Aminobenzoic acid 0.005% 

Glucose 0.06% 

Cornstarch 0.1% 

Washed agar 1.3-1. 4% 

Cold distilled water 


Granular bacto agar is washed as a 0.4 
or 0.5 per cent suspension in distilled water 
in the cold for five or six days, changing 
the water daily. The washed agar may be 
dehydrated with one or two volumes of 
96 per cent alcohol before drying with 
moderate heat. 

The mixture is stirred to disperse the 
starch, and dissolved by boiling. The pH 
is adjusted to 7.3 and the medium is auto- 
claved at 121 C for 15 minutes. On cooling 
to 45 to 50 C, 6 per cent human or horse 
blood and 0.0375 per cent water-lysed blood 
(0.15 per cent of a mixture of one part blood 
and three parts sterile distilled water) are 
added. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY BRANCH 
St. Joseph College, West Habtpobd, Connecticut, Novbmbeb 7, 1945 


Studies on the Serology op the Escheb- 

ICHIA coLi Group. F, Kauflmann, State 

Serum Institute, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Within the coli group it has been possible 
to establish a diagnostic schema, based on 
antigenic features. Pathogenic strains 
have been found frequently to be selective, 
serologically defined types. These patho- 
genic types have been recognized as impor- 
tant etiological factors in infections of the 
urinary and bile tracts, particularly, how- 
ever, in appendicitis and secondary perito- 
nitis. We can differentiate between two 
main groups of pathogenic coli types: (1) 
Hemolytic, necrotizing types which mostly 
belong to the 0 groups 2, 4, or 6. (2) The 
capsule-forming types belonging to the O 
groups 8 and 9, mostly nonhemolytic and 
nonnecrotizing. 

The taxonomy of Enterohacteriaceae 
should start with the serological type diag- 
nosis. Bergey’s classification (as laid down 
in his Manual) is obsolete because it is 
based only on morphological and a few cul- 
tural features. An exact type diagnosis, 
however, is only possible by introducing 


serological criteria. Bergey’s schema in 
order to be useful would require a complete 
revision along serological lines. 

We can only define correctly individual 
types, but not groups. The classification of 
individual types into one group or another 
will always be arbitrary. There are no 
sharply differentiated groups in nature, 
intermediary types are frequent, and our 
Salmonella-Shigella-coW classification (ne- 
cessary as it may be for practical pur- 
poses) will always bear the stigma of an 
arbitrary expediency. 

The Diminution in the Number of Oral 
Organisms Following the Use of 
Carbamide Peroxide in Glycerol. L. 
W, Slanetz, Department of Bacteriology, 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
New Hampshire, and E, A, Brown, De- 
partment of Medicine, Tufts Medical 
School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The bactericidal effect of carbamide per- 
oxide on the oral flora was determined by a 
combination of in vivo and in vitro tests. 
The carbamide peroxide consisted of a solu- 
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tion of 4 per cent carbamide peroxide in sub- 
atantially anhydrous glycerol stabilized 
with 8-hydroxy quinoline (1:1,000). This 
solution, diluted with an equal volume of 
water, was used for washing the teeth and 
as a mouth rinse. 

When samples from the mouth were plated 
in tryptone glucose extract agar after one 
application of the antiseptic solution, there 
was a reduction of from 26 to 93 per cent in 
the total number of bacteria normally pres- 
ent in the mouths of six different subjects. 
Samples plated on crystal violet potato 
extract agar and incubated anaerobically 
showed a reduction of 52 to 93 per cent in the 
number of fusiform bacteria. The lacto- 
bacilli appeared to be unaffected by the 
solution. Dark -field examination of scrap-* 
ings from gingival crevices showed a marked 
germicidal action of the antiseptic for the 
oral spirochetes. 

UsB or Antibiotic Substances fob Free- 
ing Trichomonas fetus from Bacteria. 
L. F, WilliarM and W. N. Plastridge, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Department 
of Animal Diseases, Storrs, Connecticut. 
The antagonistic action of bacteria of 
bovine origin for Trichomonas fetuSy and its 
control by the use of antibiotic agents were 
investigated. The medium described by 
Plastridge (J. Bact., 46 , 196) was employed, 
with and without added antibiotic agents. 
The test mediums were inoculated with 
1,000, 100, and 10 motile trichomonads per 
ml, and with test cultures of bacteria, and 

EASTERN NEW 
Albany, New York. 

Use op Moving Averages and Interpola- 
tion to Estimate Median Effective 
Dose . William R, Thompson , Division of 
Laboratories and Research, New York 
State Department of Health, Albany. 

The Effects of Quinine on Saurian Ma- 
larial Parasites. Paul E, Thompson, 
'Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital, Coopers- 
town. New York. 

Quinine was found to have an antimalarial 
action in cold-blooded animals, similar to 


were incubated at 37 C . Daily observations 
were made for bacterial growth and number 
of motile trichomonads per ml of culture. 

In the absence of antibiotic agents the 
trichomonads were completely destroyed in 
less than 24 hours by Streptococcus viridans, 
Streptococcus faecalis, Streptococcus lactis, 
Escherichia coli, Aerohacter aerogenes, and 
Proteus vulgaris, and in 48 hours by Staphy- 
lococcus aureus and Pseudomonas aeru- 
ginosa, Moderate growth of T, fetus oc- 
curred in the presence of Micrococcus tetra- 
genus, Sarcina lutea, and Bacillus subtilis, 

Clavacin, gramicidin, and actinomycin, 
when added to the basic medium in concen- 
trations sufficient to control bacteria, were 
toxic for T, fetus. Penicillin in a concen- 
tration of 100 Oxford units per ml was not 
inhibitive for T, fetus, but destroyed the 
gram-positive bacteria used as contami- 
nants. Streptomycin in a concentration of 
100 units per ml destroyed all bacterial con- 
taminants except S, aureus and P, aerugi- 
nosa, One thousand units per ml were re- 
quired to free T, fetus from P, aeruginosa. 
The use of 100 units each of penicillin and 
streptomycin combined per ml of medium 
controlled all bacterial contaminants suffi- 
ciently to permit growth of T, fetus. 

Tubes of the penicillin-streptomycin me- 
dium which were inoculated with the cen- 
trifugal sediment of artificially infected 
washings taken from the sheath of a healthy 
bull yielded pure cultures of T, fetus when 
the original material contained as few as one 
trichomonad per ml. 

YORK BRANCH 

, NovFjtfBSR 30, 1945 

that described by other workers in warm- 
blooded animals. Observations were made 
on two species of malarial parasites in liz- 
ards. 

Plasmodium floridense, the blood-induced 
infections of which do not include exoeryth- 
rocytic stages, responded readily to qui- 
nine therapy. Several doses of the drug 
eradicated the patent parasitemia. Evi- 
dence of a direct antiparasitic effect was 
observed in that the drug caused the para- 
sites to become abnormal in their morphol- 
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ogy And staining reactions, and quinine 
reduced the mean number of merozoites per 
segmenter. 

Infections of Pla$modtum mexicanum, 
which produces numerous exoerythrocytic 
stages, were more refractory to treatment 
than were those of P. floridenaet and this 
difference appeared to be due to the nonsus- 
ceptibility of the exoerythrocytic stages to 
quinine. The exoerythrocytic parasites 
included those of the Plasmodium elongatum 
tjrpe in virtually all blood and blood-form- 
ing cells, and those of the Plasmodium 
gallinaceum type in macrophages and true 
endothelial cells. Quinine exerted no dis- 
cernible effect upon the number and ap- 
pearance of either of these types of ex- 
oerythrocytic stages, but the parasites in 
erythrocytes were obviously affected by 
the drug. 

Limiting Values for Antibody: Antigen 
Ratio in the Combination of Diph- 
theria Toxin with Split Antitoxic 
Psbudoglobulin. J agues Bourdillon^ 

Division of Laboratories and Research, 
New York State Department of Health, 
Albany. 

In order to determine the composition of 
the split antitoxin-toxin complex, the re- 


agents were mixed in various proportions 
and allowed to stand. The precipitate 
(which forms only around optimal ratio) was 
discarded, and the remaining fluid was ti- 
trated by flocculation to determine the 
amount of excess toxin or antitoxin left. 
When increasing amounts of antitoxin were 
added to constant amounts of toxin, at first 
the amount of complex formed was propor- 
tional to the antitoxin and decreasing 
amounts of toxin were left in excess, then 
both reagents were completely bound; 
finally, a limiting value was reached for the 
bound antitoxin: toxin ratio, and all addi- 
tional antitoxin remained free. Plotting 
the amount of complex formed against anti- 
toxin added thus yielded a curve composed 
of three straight segments, the last one 
horizontal. The same typo of curve was 
obtained when the antitoxin was kept con- 
stant and the toxin varied. The limiting 
values for antitoxin: toxin molecular ratio 
were 1.2 (lower limit in toxin excess) and 3.8 
(upper limit in antitoxin excess). These 
data and the mode of formation of split 
diphtheria antitoxin would not support the 
assumption that this antibody is multiva- 
lent. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK BRANCH 
Geneva, New York, December 1, 1945 


“Folic Acid” Requirements of the 
“Minute” Streptococci. C. F, Niven, 
Jr., Mary R. Waskburn, and J, M. Sher- 
man, Laboratory of Bacteriology, Cornell 
University, Ithaca. 

The nutritive requirements of the “mi- 
nute” streptococci have been determined. 
In this work the 5 strains of group F and 10 
strains of the “minute” variety of group G 
studied were found to require folic acid. 
The quantity needed by these organisms 
eorresponds to the amount required by 
Streptococcus faecalis R, that is, approxi- 
mately 3 millimicrograms per 10 ml for half- 
maximum growth. 

As opposed to the reports for S. faecalis 
R and Lactobacillus caaei, thymine could 
not replace folio acid for the “minute” 
streptococoi. The SLR factor was also in- 


active. One sample of the L. casei factor 
(from liver) showed variable activity to- 
ward the individual strains; 5 strains 
showed no response to this substance after 
72 hours of incubation. 

In addition to folic acid, all strains re- 
quired nicotinic acid, pantothenic acid, 
riboflavin, and biotin. Thiamine and pyri- 
doxine stimulated growth. An atmosphere 
containing approximately 10 per cent car- 
bon dioxide was essential for growth in a 
chemically defined medium. 

These organisms are the only streptococci 
known to require folio acid besides a small 
proportion of strains of the enterococci 
(group D). The “nonminute” variety of 
group G streptococci does not require folic 
acid. 
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The Antagonistic Action of the Bt- 
Products of a Culture of Asperoillis 
WENT ii on the Legume Bacteria. Rob- 
ert S, Rohieon, Department of Agronomy, 
Cornell University, Ithaca. 

A culture of Aeper gillie wentii which was 
found to be antagonistic to strains of the 
legume bacteria was employed in these tests. 
When grown on an agar medium with strains 
of the legume bacteria isolated from Lotus 
corniculatu8f Vida fahoy and Medicago 
saliva it produced zones of inhibition of 15 
to 20 mm in diameter. The culture grew 
on a modified Czapek-Dox liquid medium 
and produced the active principle. Max- 
imum activity against the strains of Rhizo- 
bium was noted after about ten days of 
incubation. The formation of the active 
principle appears to be correlated with the 
production of a yellowish -brown pigment. 
The active material can be adsorbed from 
the mother liquor by activated charcoal, 
eluted by certain strongly polar solvents, 
taken to dryness, dissolved in distilled 
water, pH 5.2, and still retain activity 
against the test strains of Rhizobium. The 
action against these strains appears to be 
primarily bacteriostatic. A second culture, 
Aspergillis wentii NIHIL 375, did not pro- 
duce the active substance. 

Experiments conducted with growing 
legume plants in which the antagonistic 
culture of Aspergillis wentii was added to 
sterile and unsterile sdllkjnoculated with 
the legume hacteria indicate that this 
fungus may reduce nitrogen fixation by red 
clover {Trifolium repens) since it reduced 
the numbers of nodules on the plants. 

Spontaneous Development of Bubbles 
OF Gas in Agar Medium. J, K, Wilson, 
Department of Agronomy, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca. 


A sterile agar medium developed bubbles 
spontaneously when brought from a storage 
temperature of 4 C to room temperature 
that was about 25 C. This medium con- 
tained 50 ml of yeast extract, 60 ml of an 
extract of asparagus, some nutrient salts, 
5 g of Difco beef extract, 20 g sucrose, and 
15 g agar in 1 L of water. The bubbles re- 
sembled those that may be produced by 
fermentation. Such bubbles were formed 
only when the beef extract was added. 
Lots of beef extract bearing 3 different con- 
trol numbers were employed. If the yeast 
or the asparagus extract or both were omit- 
ted, gas appeared to develop less abun- 
dantly. Also the beef extract alone ap- 
peared to give only a few bubbles. No 
identification of the gas was attempted. 
It is assumed that the medium held a larger 
volume of gases at the lower temperature 
and that these were released when the 
medium was brought to a higher tempera- 
ture, giving rise to the bubbles. 

Antibi ones and Pertussis . Elizabeth Day 
and W, L. Bradford, University of Roches- 
ter, Rochester. 

Quarternary Ammonium Salts as Germ- 
icides. R, F, Brooks and W, P, Van 
Eseltine, N. Y. State Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, Geneva. 

Nodulation Tests with Species of As- 
tragalus. Chi-kan Chin, Department of 
Agronomy, Cornell University, Ithaca. 
Relationship of the Genus Serratia to 

THE COLIFORM AND COUFORMLIKE OR- 
GANISMS. Robert S. Breed, N. Y. State 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva. 
The Significance of the Type of Lactio 
Acid Among Lactic Acid Bacteria, 
Carl S, Pederson, N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Geneva. 




THE NUTRITION OF PHYTOPATHOGENIC BACTERIA 

I. Minimal Nittritive Requirements of the Genus Xanthomonas 

MORTIMER P. STARRi 

Hopkins Marine Station of Stanford University, Pacific Grove, California^ 
Received for publication September 24, 1945 

Study of the nutrition of phytopathogen ic bacteria has lagged far behind 
research in comparable aspects of animal pathogens. In recent years the nutri- 
tion of a few species has received adequate treatment; for the remainder of the 
species, however, knowledge of this subject is limited to not more than casual 
and uncritical observations of growth in certain of the synthetic media recom- 
mended by Smith (1905). (In this connection, see the general literature review 
in licwis’ work, 1930.) Unfortunately, many of these data are of little value 
today because, with thte exception of some recent investigations, no attention 
was devoted to refinements in methodology" which present knowledge deems 
indispensable. Consequently, glassw’are and media components wrere often not 
unquestionably free of contamination with active traces of growth-affecting 
substances, nor was there usually any apparent attempt to control the carry- 
over of similarly active trace nutrients in the inoculum. 

This lack is all the more regrettable when one considers the values pertaining 
to a thorough understanding of the nutrition of plant-pathogenic bacteria. 
Parasitism involves a nutritional interrelationship, for during its pathogenetic 
existence the phytopathogen derives its entire nourishment from the hosUs 
tissues./ Therefore, information concerning the sort of food which the bacterium 
can use in vitro might indicate w"hat is taken by the pathogen from the host 
plant. Moreover, such data w"ould permit evaluation of any relationship which 
might exist between nutritional requirements and the high degree of host speci- 
ficity exhibited by many species. It would be wdl to keep in mind, also, the 
potential value to the bacterial taxonomist of knowledge concerning exact nutri- 
tive needs, especially since nutritive differences or similarities have proved sig- 
nificant taxonomic characters in other groups of microorganisms. In addition, 
one should not lose sight of the important advances in biochemistry (cf. van 
Niel, 1944) which are deriving from the current general interest in microbial 
nutrition. 

With these ultimate aims in mind, a comprehensi\ e, comparative study of the 
nutrition of phytopathogenic bacteria w'as undertaken. A preliminary survey 
has been published (Starr and Weiss, 1943) devoted to the utilization of aspara- 
gine as sole carbon and nitrogen source by the heterogeneous phytopathogenic 

» National Research Council Fellow, 1944-1946. On leave of absence from the Depart- 
ment of Biology, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York. 

* Preliminary experiments were conducted at the Haskins Laboratory, New York 17, 
New York. The writer is greatly indebted to the director and staff of that institution, and 
especially to Dr. S. H. Hutner, for generous assistance throughout the entire study. 
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bacteria formerly lumped in the genus Phytomonas Bergey ct aU This work 
can be summarized by stating that, with a few exceptions, the green fluorescent 
Psevdomonas spp. and the tumor-inducing Agrobacterium spp. grow well upon 
serial transfer in a synthetic asparagine medium; whereas the yellow-pigmented, 
polarly flagellated, gram-negative Xanthomonas spp. and the gram-positive 
Corynebacterium spp. fail to grow. Subsequently, attention was focused on the 
nutrition of the genus Xanthomonas and of the phytopathogenic corynebacteria. 
The latter group will be the subject of a separate communication. The present 
discussion is limited to the minimal nutritive requirements of the genus Xantho- 
monas, To avoid misunderstanding it should be stated that the present study 
represents an attempt to obtain fair or good growth of Xanthomonas species in 
the simplest possible (i.e., minimal) media of known composition. It does not 
purpose to strive for the exact degree or rate of development which may be 
attained in complex media; merely a fair approximation of that ideal. 

1 

The validity of a comparative study is dependent to a great extent upon the 
authenticity of the cultures w^hich are employed. In this connection the wTiter 
has been very fortunate in gaining the co-operation of Professor W. H. Burk- 
holder, who very generously furnished the nucleus of the culture collection used 
in this and other studies. Additional authentic isolates w'ere secured from 
various investigators; their assistance, also, is greatly appreciated. 

The donor’s identification of each culture was accepted if consistent w'ith 
habitat and if the generic features matched those given for the genus Xantho- 
monas in the sixth edition of Bergey^s Manual of Determinative Bacteriology} 

The purity of each culture was established by morphological examination and 
by repeated plating from dilute suspensions of cells. Particular care was neces- 
sary during plating to shake the cell suspensions thoroughly in order to insure 
separation of contaminants from the characteristic gummy Xanthomonas grow^th. 
Plating was repeated on various media and under different incubation conditions 
to provide every opportunity for contaminants to reveal themselves. 

Inasmuch as the virulence of some phytopathogenic bacteria is lost or reduced 
during cultivation on laboratory media and this loss might be expected to have 

* The heterogeneous nature of Phytomonas Bergey et al, has been discussed by Burkholder 
(1930, 1939). Rahn (1929) and others have pointed out the ‘‘practical impossibilities*^ 
of using plant pathogenicity as a prime taxonomic character. With the recognition (cf. 
Elliott, 1937) that, contrary to a resolution of the Second International Congress for Micro- 
biology, Phytomonas is used homonymously for a group of protozoan flagellates and for the 
aforementioned bacterial phytopathogens, the bacterial genus was dropped and its species 
placed in somewhat more suitable genera; Agrobacterium (Conn, 1942), Corynebacterium 
(Jensen, 1934; Dowson, 1942), Pseudomonas, Xanthomonas (Dowaon, 1939), with a few 
species in the genus Bacterium in the sense used by Breed and Conn (1936) . Much of the 
synonomy is tabulated by Weiss and Wood (1943) and will be incorporated in the forth- 
coming sixth edition of Bergey^s Manual of Determinative Bacteriology, 

The kindness of Professors R. S. Breed and W. H. Burkholder in making available the 
galley proof of the genus Xanthomonas in advance of publication, is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 
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some influence on nutritive requirements, it was desirable to learn something 
about the pathogenicity of the cultures at the time they were used in the present 
study. Unfortunately, lack of facilities made it impossible to retest all the 
cultures, but through the co-operation of several plant pathologists,® a number 
of the isolates were tested on their usual host plants as indicated in table 2. 
From the results obtained with the tested cultures, it is likely that most of the 
isolates used in this study were virulent. 

Stock cultures were maintained on glucose potato agar at 12 C, or on glucose 
yeast-extract CaCOa agar at room temperature, and transferred every 7 to 9 
weeks. Duplicates of most cultures were preserved successfully by lyophilizing 
in the Flosdorf-Mudd (1935) apparatus; some for as long as 5 years. 

TABLE 1 

Composition of the NH 4 CI, glucose, and salts basal medium 


Glucose (added separately) . . 0.5 

ISllUCl . .. O.I 

KII 2 PO 4 ... ... 0.2 

MgSOi-THaO . . ..0.02 


BIILBO3] 

Ca\CixCih] 

Cu[CuS04-5H201 

Fe[FcS 04 (NIl 4 )aS 04 -GH 20 ] 

I[KI1 

Mn[MnS04H20] 

MolMoOsl 

Zn[ZnS04*7H20I 

Distilled water to 100 ml 
pi I adjusted to 6.8 with NaOH 


. 0.5 
. 10.0 
1.0 

. 10.0 or 50.0 
. 0.1 

1.0 or 2.0 
. 1.0 
. 5.0 


II 

The nutritive requirements of the cultures were determined by conventional 
means. At first, experiments u'ere conducted in test tubes until it was observed 
that the growth of these aerobic organisms was being limited by an insufficient 
air supply (cf. Rahn and Richardson, 1940, 1942). Heavier growth occurred 
in shallow flask cultures or in continuously shaken test tube cultures. Instruc- 
tive in this connection is a comparison of the turbidities developed by unshaken 
10-ml cultures of various Xanthomoms species in 50-ml conical flasks (surface 
diameter 40 to 45 mm) and in upright test tubes (surface diameter 14 mm). 
Typical of the results are those obtained with A^. campesiris growm from small 
inocula in the basal medium which is described in table 1 : after 7 days’ incuba- 

* Thanks are due Drs. P. A. Ark, W. H. Burkholder, W. A. F. Hagborg, H. H. Thornberry, 
and J. R. Wallin for furnishing information regarding the virulence of these isolates. 
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tion at 28 C the average turbidities, expressed as ‘^densities’' (see below), of 10 
replicate flask cultures was 0.25, that of 10 replicate tube cultures was 0.05, and 
that of the uninoculated medium was 0. 

In view of the superiority of flask cultures for the purpose of the present study, 
in subsequent experiments 10-ml portions of media were distributed in 50-ml 
flasks. These were capped by suitable beakers or plugged with absorbent 
cotton. Cotton plugs were avoided, especially in experiments wliich might be 
affected by nutrilites introduced from the cotton (Sherwood and Singer, 1944) ; 
in general, it might be said that no difficulties attended the use of plugs made 
from absorbent, surgical cotton. 

All glassware was cleaned by soaking in dichromate and sulfuric acid for not 
less than 24 hours, washing in tap w ater, and rinsing in distilled water. At times. 



KHjP 04 (g per JOO ml) 

Fig. 1. Effect of Concentration of Neutralized KHjPO*, Added to the 
Phosphate-free Basal Medium, on the Growth of Xanthomonas 
GAMPESTRIS ISOLATE XCl 

Turbidity measured after 16 days’ incubation and expressed in ^'density” units (see 
text). Initial hydrogen ion concentration was pH 6.8; final pH’s are shown on the graph. 

an alkaline cleaning mixture similar to that of Gaddis (1942) was used with 
equally satisfactory results. 

The composition of the basal medium used in these experiments is shown in 
table 1. In practice, the inorganic components were dissolved in about half 
the necessary volume of water, supplemented by test nutrients if any, made up 
to volume, distributed in flasks, and autoclaved. Sterile glucose was then added 
aseptically in the form of a 25 or 50 per cent solution prepared by treating glucose 
solutions twice at pH 3.0 with norit charcoal, filtering each time with the aid of 
super-cel, and autoclaving the resulting solution (Hutner, 1944). 

Inasmuch as scanty growth in early experiments was traced to an inadequate 
buffer, it would be appropriate at this point to mention an experiment which 
led to the choice of a more suitable phosphate concentration. The basal medium 
n^iiius phosphate was supplemented with various concentrations of neutralized 
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KHjPOi; after autoclaving, glucose was added in the manner described above. 
Series of these media were inoculated imiformly with 10 Xanthommas isolates 
which are able to grow in the basal medium, and, after incubation, turbidities 
and hydrogen ion concentrations were determined. The results, such as those 
graphed in figure 1 , definitely point to a need for adequate buffer if a heavy 
growth of Xanthommas is to be attained in simple media. Sufficient buffer is 
needed, too, if one is to avoid so-called “growth-stimulating” effects which are 
actually due to the buffer capacity of the nutrient under test. 

Casein hydrolyzate was prepared from alcohol-extracted, twice-reprecipitated 
casein by sulfuric acid hydrolysis, followed eventually by treatment with norit 
as mentioned above for glucose (Landy and Dicken, 1942). The purest avail- 
able preparations of amino acids, vitamins, and other supplements were used; 
whenever possible, synthetic products were chosen. Inorganic chemicals were 
cp or equivalent. When storage was necessary, stock solutions were preserved 
with chloroform-toluene at 2 C. 

Every effort was made to minimize the carry-over of growth-affecting sub- 
stances in the inoculum. Test media were inoculated by means of Pasteur 
capillary pipettes with a drop of a light suspension in the basal medium of young 
agar-growTi cells. Estimations by the plate count method showed that 10 * 
to 10 * viable cells were transferred to each flask containing 10 ml of the test 
medium. As a test of the efficiency of this dilution flask technique in eliminating 
any noticeable carry-over effects (see also section below), cultures in various 
test media were transferred serially four times into fresh flasks of the same me- 
dium. Inasmuch as results on the fourth transfer were usually identical with 
the first, or, if anj'thing, the last transfers jnelded better growth due to adapta- 
tion to the simple medium, serial transfers w'ere later used only in critical or 
questionable experiments. The purity and viability of the inoculum w’ere 
always checked by streaking from the dilution flasks at the time of inoculation. 

Unless otherwise stated, all cultures were incubated at 28 C. Turbidity was 
estimated visually or measured by means of an Evelyn photoelectric colorimeter. 
The 620 m/u filter was used in these turbidity measurements to avoid posvsible 
interference by varj^ing concentrations of cell pigment; the yellow^ Xanthomonas 
pigment transmits completely light of that wave length (Starr, 1944). Tur- 
bidity is expressed in terms of “density” or “L-value.” These quantities were 
calculated from the Evelyn galvanometer readings by means of the relationship: 


D - log 


Go 

G, 


, where D is the “density”; Gr« equals the galvanometer reading, 


ordinarily 100 , corresponding to the uninoculated medium; and Gt indicates 
the galvanometer reading of the culture. 


in 

The data in table 2 show that many, but by no means all, of the tested Xantho- 
monas cultures grew in the NH 4 CI, glucose, and salts basal medium without sup- 
plement. Those cultures which grew in the basal medium (“nonexacting” 
strains) did so at a rate somewhat lower than in nonsimthetic media; although, 
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with sufficient buffer, the final crops were about the same. For example, the 
usual peptone or yeast extract media permitted moderate to heavy grow^th of 

TABLE 2 


Ability of Xanthomonas isolates to grow in tkeNHiCl, glucose, and salts basal medium and in 
the basal medium supplemented by glutamic acid and methionine 


SPECIES 

MUUBEX 

OF 

ISOLATES 

VIEULENCE* 

YEAR 

ISOLATED 

OS 

RECEIVED 

GROWTH m BASAL HEDIDIC PLUS 

Nil 

Glutamate 

plus 

metnionine 

Glutamate 

Methionine 

X. haH>areae 

2 


1039 


4-4- 

4-4- 

4-4- 

X. begonuie 

4 


1939-1045 

++ 

4-4- 

4-4- 

4-4- 

X. campeetris 

8 

v+ 

1036-1944 

++I2 +11 

4-4- 

4-4- j 

4-4- 

var. armoracioe 

1 


1939 

+ + 

4-+ 

4-4- ' 

4-4- 

X, carotae 

1 


1939 

+4* 

4-4- 

4-4- ! 

4-4- 

X. coryltna 

3 


1935-1941 

+4- 

4-4- 

++ 1 

4-4- 

X. cucurhitae 

1 


1933 

4-4- 

4-4- 

4-4- 

-f4- 

X, geranii. 

3 


1936-1940 

4-11 ++) 

4-4- 

++ 


X. hederae 

3 

v+U v?]t 

1932-1944 

0 

4-4- 

0? 

-}— f 

X. incanae .. 

2 


1940-1941 

-b4- 

4-4- 

4-4- 

4-4- 

X, juglandia 

9 

v+ 

1940-1945 

4-11 4-4-: 1 0?1 

4-4- 

++ 

4-4- 

X. leeped^zae 

2 

v+ 

1944-1945 

4-4- 

4-4- 

4-4- , 

4-4- 

X. maevfafolvtgardemae 

2 

V+ 

1945 

4-11 4-4-) 

4-4- 

++ 

-i-4- 

X. mdlihcearutn 

7 


1941-1945 

4-4-11 -b; 1 0] 

4-4- 

4-4- 

-f-f 

X. mamhotxe 

6 


1941 

4-12 +4-J 

4-4- 

4-4- 

4-4- 

X, papavertcola 

2 


1932-1943 

4-11 4-4-] 

4-4- 

4-4- 

-i-4- 

X, pelargonii 

4 


1938-1942 

4-11 0?1 

4-4- 

4-4-11 4-) 

++(i +1 

X. phaeeoh 

5 

v+ 

1941-1944 

4-h 0?] 

4-4- 

4-4-12 4-1 

4-4-12 4-] 

var. fitecana 

3 

V+ 

1944 

0 

4— f 

-f- 

+11 o?i 

var. eojenae 

6 

v+ 

1930-1944 

4- 

-f-l- 

4'-)- 

++ 

X. pruni 

8 

V+ 

1941-1945 

0 

m 



X . taraxaci 

1 


1942 

4- 

4-4- 

4-4- 

++ 

X. tranelucene f. sp cere- 








alia 

1 

V+ 

1942 

0 

4-4- 

0? 

-f-+ 

f. sp. cerealia (?) 

2 

v-f 

1942 

0 

4-4- 

0? 

++ 

f. sp. cerealia or urtdu- 








loaa 

2 

v+ 

1941-1942 

0 

4-4- 

0? 

++ 

f. sp. kordei 

1 

V-f 

1938 

0 

4-4- 

0? 

++ 

f. sp. hordei-avenae 

3 

' v-f 

1942-1945 

0[l 0?] 

4-4- 

0? 

++ 

f. sp. unduloaa 

4 

V+ 

1936-1944 

' 0(1 0?) 

4-4- 

0? 

++ 

X. vaaculorum 

1 


1933 

4-4- 

4-4- 

4-4- 

++ 

X. veateatoria (from pep- 








per) 

7 


1937-1939 

4-13 4-4-; 1 01 

4-4- 

4-4-11 0] 

++ 

(from tomato) 

5 


1932-1943 

4-11 0?) 

-TT 

4-4-11 4-1 

++ 

var. rapkani .. . 

1 


1940 

4-4- 

4-4- 

4-4- 

++ 

X. vignieola 

3 


1942 

4- 

4-4- 

4-4- 

++ 


•Virulence determined on “usual” host at the time that nutritive requirements were studied. Legend: v+, 
distinctly virulent; v?, weakly or questionably virulent; vO, avirulent; no sign, virulence not determined at this 
time. 

t ++ moderate to heavy growth at a rate comparable to that observed in peptone media under similar con* 
ditions of inoculation and incubation; i.e., good growth within 3 to 6 days. + » suboultivable and eventually heavy 
growth, but at a distinctly lower rate than is indicated by “ +-1*”. 0? *■ very slow development, starting only after 
2 or 3 weeks’ incubation, and possibly representing an adaptation to the medium rather than sufficient synthetic abil- 
ity. 0 no growth, even after prolonged incubation. 

t The number of isolates deviating from the average reaction is shown in brackets together with the type of devia* 
tion. 

$ An“average” value. Results in replicate experiments ranged from “0” to ^'4’”. See discuasionin text. 

most Xanthomonas cultures from small inocula within 2 or 3 days, whereas, in 
the synthetic medium, comparable development of the “nonexacting” isolates 
usually todc 4 to 10 days or even longer. Moreover, X. hederae, X. phaseoli var. 
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fuscansy X, pruniy and X. translucensy as well as a few equally ‘‘fastidious” iso- 
lates of other species, failed to grow at all in the basal medium alone.® 

Addition of 0.5 per cent “vitamin-free” casein hydrolyzate to the basal me- 
dium not only stimulated the growth of the “nonexacting” isolates, but also 
supplied the essential growth factors required for the prompt development of 
the “fastidious” cultures with the exception of X. pruni. Search for the stimu- 
lation factors and essential growth factors of casein hydrolyzate was facilitated 
by the observation that a mixture of amino acids produced identical effects. 
By systematic omission of amino acids from this mixture, individually and in 
groups, glutamic acid and methionine were inferentially identified as active 
ingredients for several typical cultures, since when both were omitted growth 
was again slow or nil as in the unsupplemented basal medium. This activity 
was verified by the prompt, luxuriant growth of every culture used in this study 
(except X. pruniy as discussed below) when synthetic dZ-glutamic acid (0.1 per 
cent) and dZ-methionine (0.02 per cent) were added to the basal medium. 

The preceding statement is not to be interpreted as meaning that both glutamic 
acid and methionine were “needed” by all cultures. Indeed, reference to table 2 
reveals that only a scant minority of the cultures (e.g., 3 X. phaseoli var. fuscans; 
2 X. phaseoli) depended upon addition of both amino acids for prompt, full 
development. 

Most of the cultures studied developed practically as well with either glutamic 
acid alone or methionine alone as the sole additional nutrilite. For the majority 
of this group, the single amino acid simply stimulated growth; how^ever, there 
are a few examples of obligate requirement which could be satisfied by either of 
the amino acids. Preliminary experiments indicate that the nutrilite needs of 
at least some members of this class can also be met by substances other than 
these tw'o amino acids. 

In contrast to the foregoing categories, there are cultures whic^h seem to 
depend primarily and apparently obligately on methionine; in this division are 
all available isolates of X. hederae and X. translucens’^ and rare exceptional 
strains of other species. Prompt growth of these cultures depended absolutely 
upon the presence of metliionine in the medium. Occasionally, scanty develop- 
ment began in methionine-free media after incubating 10 or 20 days, possibly 
because of adaptation such as described for some species of marine luminous 
bacteria by Doudoroff (1942). Howuver, most cultures of X. hederae and X. 
translucens did not grow'^ at all unless methionine w’as present, and, moreover, in 
its presence there was prompt development of all isolates of these two species. 
Figure 2 demonstrates this relationship in the case of a typical isolate and indi- 
cates the range of active methionine concentrations. In the presence of suffi- 
cient methionine, there w^as little or no stimulation of growth of these species by 

® Unquestionably, the dividing line between the more slowdy developing '‘nonexacting*’ 
isolates and the "fastidious” isolates is indistinct. If observations had not been continued 
beyond 7 or 10 days, a number of the slower growing "nonexacting” cultures would have 
appeared as "fastidious.” 

^ X, tranalucensy as used herein, includes the formae specialea of Hagborg (1942) as well 
as the pathogenetic forms of Wallin (1944a; 19446). 
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glutamic acid. For many isolates of these two species, methionine could be 
replaced by homocysteine, or by homocysteine plus choline, but a reduced growth 
rate resulted from these substitutions. 

As noted above, X. pruni did not grow in the unsupplemented basal medium. 
Even when ''vitamin-free’* casein hydrolyzate w'as added to the basal medium, 
this species did not grow, or began to develop only after 2 or 3 weeks* incubation, 
in sharp contrast to all other species of Xanthomonas, which grew luxuriantly 
and quickly with casein hydrolyzate. All available isolates of X. pruni grew 
well when Difco yeast extract was added to the casein hydrolyzate medium, 
and a mixture of B vitamins could be substituted for the yeast extract with no 
discernible loss of activity. By successively omitting one or two growth factors 
at a time from the vitamin mixture, nicotinic acid or nicotinamide was indicated 



Methionine (mg per 100 ml) 

Fig. 2. Effect op Concentration op dl -M ethionine, Added to the Basal 
Medium, on the Growth of Xanthomonas translltens Isolate XT12 
Turbidity measured after 5 days’ incubation and expressed in ^^density” units. The 
turbidity at 2 to 100 mg of methionine per 100 ml was at the level shown at 1 mg; above 100 
mg the growth fell off to practically none at 1,000 mg. These results are typical of those 
obtained with all available isolates of X. tramlucena and X. hederae. 

as the active ingredient. All cultures of X. pruni grew well in the casein hy- 
drolyzate medium plus nicotinic acid; figure 3 shows the quantitative response 
to the vitamin. Nicotinamide could replace the free acid. 

In the presence of nicotinic acid, casein hydrolyzate could be substituted by 
glutamic acid and methionine as for other Xanthomonas species; somewhat slower 
growth occurred with either of the amino acids used individually, and there was 
no growth in the basal medium supplemented onl,y by nicotinic acid. 

Under certain conditions, there was growth of some A", pruni cultures in the 
supposedly nicotinic-acid-free glutamate and methionine medium — at times 
suggestive of a fluctuating contamination by nicotinic acid. After actual con- 
tamination from the glassware, medium components, and inoculum had been 
ruled out, certain cases of this seeming contamination were tentatively inter- 
preted as the formation, during autoclaving of the media in the various experi- 
ments, of nicotinic acid or a substitute therefor, varying in concentration as a 
function of as yet undetermined conditions. This is probably similar to the 
phenomenon studied by Bovarnick (1943, 1944) in which a substance showing 
nicotinamide actmty for Shigella dysenteriae (in one case, actually isolated and 
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identified chemically as nicotinamide) was formed by prolonged heating of 
glutamic acid, methionine, and other amino acids. Certain other cases of growth 
in the nicotinic-acid-free amino acid medium, not amenable to the foregoing 
interpretation, may represent synthesis of nicotinic acid from the amino acids; 
although, in this connection, it is puzzling why such a synthesis could proceed 
in the amino acid medium, but is not nearly so evident in the casein hydrolyzate 
medium, which, after all, does contain similar quantities of the two amino acids. 

There can be no doubt that nicotinic acid was distinctly stimulatory for the 
growth of all X. pruni isolates used in this study; in certain cases the vitamin 
was indispensable. The requirement of X. pruni for nicotinic acid serves to 
distinguish this organism from the other species of XanthomonaSy since none of 
the latter were affected by nicotinic acid (see figure 3) or, for that matter, by a 
mixture of 12 water-soluble vitamins. From the determinative standpoint, it 



Nicotinic Acid (pg per iOO ml) 

Fig. 3. Response of a Typical Isolate (XP27) of Xanthomonas pruni to 
Nicotinic Acid in a Casein Hydrolyzate Medium 
For comparison, there is shown the “response^’ of an isolate of X, campestris (XCl), 
illustrating the indifference of all species other than A", pruni toward the vitamin. Tur- 
bidity measured after 3 days’ incubation and expressed in “density” units. 

would be best to test for the nicotinic acid requirement by using casein hydroly- 
zate media until such time as the anomalous behavior shown in the nicotinic- 
acid-free glutamate and methionine medium be clarified. 

The inability of Xanthomonas species to grow with asparagine as the sole 
source of both carbon and nitrogen has teen reported by Burkholder (1939) and 
confirmed by Starr and Weiss (1943). Because the majority of xanthomonads 
are now showm to be able to grow in simple media, it is of interest to examine the 
reason for the unsuitability of asparagine. By the study of several '‘non- 
exacting’* isolates, it was learned that the addition of glucose to the asparagine 
medium resulted in growth at least as good as in the present NH 4 CI glucose basal 
medium. This might suggest that the incompetence of asparagine is due to its 
inappropriateness as a carbon or energy source, although it suffices as a nitrogen 
source. 


IV 

These findings on the nutrition of Xanthomonas may be useful in clarifying 
the taxonomy of the group. Since it is established that all the species studied 
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have comparatively simple nutritive requirements, a statement of these general 
needs might well be appended to the description of the genus. Perhaps, such 
information would eventually be helpful in establishing the affinities of the 
genus Xanihomonas in the family Pseudomonadaceae or elsewhere. 

Minimal nutritive requirements may aid in distinguishing species within the 
genus; for example, the nicotinic acid requirement of X, pruni, and the methio- 
nine need of X. hederae and X. tranalucens. In using these properties in deter- 
minative bacteriology, one must bear in mind the experimental conditions under 
which these differences have been demonstrated. Only when small inocula, 
highly purified media components, and scrupulously cleaned glassware are em- 
ployed can clear-cut results of the sort reported herein be expected. Further- 
more, the well-known phenomenon of mutability of nutritive requirements must 
always be considered. 

In this connection, however, the data in table 2 show relatively few instances 
in which individual isolates deviate qualitatively from the reaction characteristic 
of the species; nor is there any apparent trend toward less exacting requirements 
for the isolates which had been cultivated for the longest period on laboratory 
media. The latter is interesting in view of frequent references in the literature 
to the effect ^^that organisms as directly isolated from cases of disease have more 
exacting nutrient needs, and that in culture in vitro they become trained to grow 
in simpler media than they require when first isolated'^ (Knight, 1938, p. 152). 
In several cases in the present study, cultures just two or three transfers away 
from the host plant (the bare minimum considering the manipulations involved 
in isolating and purifying cultures) were shown to have precisely the same nutri- 
tive requirements as stock cultures of the same species which had been grown on 
artificial media for as long as 10 or 15 years. This was true of ‘‘nonexacting^^ 
species as well as of methionine- and nicotinic-acid-requiring species. The cause 
of this seeming stability does not lie in an inherent immutability, for it was pos- 
sible to train some ^ 'fastidious^' cultures to dispense with an initially "needed” 
growth factor; probably, it may be attributed to the fact that the stock culture 
media undoubtedly contained the few simple required nutrilites and, conse- 
quently, did not favor any regaining of synthetic ability. 

V 

It might not be amiss at this point to consider briefly the relationship of the 
exact nutritive requirements of Xanihomonas to the media used for determinative 
"fermentation” tests. As Elliott (1930) and Burkholder (1932) have empha- 
sized, peptone basal media are unsuited for "fermentation” tests of Xanthomonas 
because of a prominent alkali production from the peptone with a consequent 
masking of any acid which may have been formed from the carbon source. Un- 
fortunately, results with the suggested substitute, the synthetic carbohydrate 
medium of the Manual of Methods for Pure Culture Study of Bacteria (Comm. 
Soc. Am. Bact., 1923-1936), may be equally misleading for some species of 
Xanthomonas, Since the recommended synthetic basal medium does not pro- 
vide the accessory growth factors required by the "fastidious” species, the failure 
of an organism to grow and produce a pH change in the synthetic medium plus 
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carbon source might result from lack of an essential growth factor rather than 
from an inability to dissimilate the carbon source. 

Another source of confusion is the variable carry-over of growth factors in the 
inoculum, especially when transfers are made directly from sto(*.k cultures. Al- 
though this would have little effect on carbon source experiments made in 
peptone media, it is highly important in synthetic media, particularly with 
''fastidious’’ species. This fact is brought out by scores of observations in the 
present study which show that when the media were seedeo heavily with a loop- 
ful of cells from stock cultures many of the “fastidious” Xanthomonas cultures 
grew in the unsupplemented basal medium. (This sort of experimentation quite 
likely led to the stated belief that all species of Xanthomonas grow in ammonium 
glucose media.) With much smaller inocula and thereby reduced carry-over 
of growth factors, such as is provided by inoculation via a dilution flask, there 
is no growth of these “fastidious” species. Between these extremes of inoculum 
size, growth would or would not occur depending upon the quality and quantity 
of growth factor carried over. 

That the foregoing is not a purely rhetorical discussion is readily apparent 
from the discrepant results shown in the literature. One must guard against the 
lack of an essential growth factor in the basal medium, cither by the somewhat 
uncertain method of using very large inocula, or preferably, by fortifying the 
basal medium with the proper accessory growth factor (s). If exact information 
on this subject be lacking, a small quantity of yeast extract (e.g., 0.02 to 0.05 
per cent of Difeo yeast extract) can usually be depended upon to supply the 
missing nutrients w'ithout interfering with the desired pH changes. 

VI 

From the preceding it is evident that the nutritive requirements of all tested 
Xanthomonas species could undoubtedly be met by the tissues of practically any 
plant. Why, then, are these phytopat hogenic bacteria restricted to specific, 
or to a limited series of, host plants? The answ^er clearly does not lie in simple 
satisfaction of the minimal nutritive requirements of the pathogen. This is in 
agreement with Chester’s (1933) analysis of the analogous mycological situation. 
Perhaps an explanation can be found in chemical inhibitors such as plant acids 
or phenols (Link and Walker, 1933). In view of recent reports concerning the 
occurrence of antibiotic substances in higher plants (Pederson and Fisher, 1944; 
Lucas and Lewis, 1944; Huddleson et al.y 1945), it is tempting to speculate on the 
existence in plants of specific antibiotics which are capable of inactivating phyto- 
pathogens other than the particular bacterial species w hich are able to infect 
that host. 


SUMMARY 

The minimal nutritive requirements of 113 isolates of phytopathogenic bac- 
teria belonging to 30 species and varieties of the genus Xanthomonas were deter- 
mined under conditions of controlled inoculum, carefully cleaned glassware, and 
pure medium components. 

Under these experimental conditions, it was learned that most, but not all, 
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species of Xanthomonas can grow to some extent in the simplest medium used: 
NH4CI, glucose, and salts. Methionine, glutamic acid, and nicotinic acid in 
various combinations served to furnish the stimulation factors and essential 
growth factors necessary for the prompt development of the more exacting 
species. 

GroAvth in these simple media shows promise of utility as a taxonomic char- 
acter on the generic and specific levels. 
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THE IN VITRO ACTION OF SULFONAMIDES AND PENICILLIN 

ON ACTINOMYCES 
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Since the comparative effectiveness of sulfonamides and penicillin on actinomy- 
cetes is of therapeutic interest, the action of these chemotherapeutic agents on 
two strains of Actinomyces was studied in vitro. 

Strain A (case 1) was isolated from a case of actinomycosis of the soft tissues 
over the right mandible. The patient received 40,000 units of penicillin intra- 
muscularly every 3 hours for 60 doses, a total of 2,400,000 units. The case was 
conadered a good therapeutic result and is being reported by Major Victor N. 
Tompkins. 

Strain B (case 2) was isolated from a case of actinomycosis of the right pleural 
cavity. Following surgical drainage, 40,000 units of penicillin were given intra- 
muscularly every 3 hours for a total of 5,000,000 units. There was clinical 
improvement, but the sinus tracts failed to close and a slight purulent discharge 
persisted. One month after the termination of penicillin therapy, cultures of the 
purulent material contained Actinomyces. Further surgical drainage was per- 
formed and 2,400,000 units of penicillin were administered intramuscularly. In 
addition, the empyema cavity was irrigated with a solution of penicillin, 6,000 
units per ml. Ten days after the cessation of therapy, the Actinomyces was still 
present in purulent material discharged from the sinus tracts. At that time the 
patient was evacuated from the hospital. 

Both strains, A and B, were isolated from granules washed out of purulent 
material draining from the sinus tracts. The morphological and cultural charac- 
teristics of these strains are summarixed in table 1. 

METHODS 

The in vitro action of sulfadiazine, sulfathiazole, and penicillin on these two 
strains of Actinomyces was studied in the following manner. One-tenth ml of a 
96-hour broth culture of each strain was inoculated into tubes of glucose (1.0 per 
cent) nutrient agar containing vaiying concentrations of a sulfonamide or of 
penicillin as indicated in table 2. This amount of inoculum contained a few 
scarcely visible particles. Tlie inoculum was thoroughly mixed with the agar 
and tlie culture, was incubated at 37 C. Density readings were taken after 96 
hours. Growth in tlie control culture, without any drug, w-as evaluated as 4-f , 
and the growth in the other tulres was comparatively estimated. No further 
relative change was observed in the cultures after 30 days. 

* Captain, Sn.C. 

• Lieutenant Colonel, M.C. 
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Morphological and cultural characteristics of strains of Actinomyces 



Strain A 

Strain B 

Granule 

Minute, smooth, grayish white, 
easily crushed 

0. 1-0.4 mm in diameter, yellowish 
white, hard irregular spheres, 
resistant to crushing 

Morphology* 

Tangled branching filaments with 
some granular staining; in cul- 
ture, terminally clubbed bacil- 
lary forms and few degenerated 
very thin gram-negative fila- 
ments 

Tangled branching filaments with 
some granular staining; in cul- 
ture, few terminally clubbed 
bacillary forms and few degen- 
erated very thin gram-negative 
filaments 

Motility 

Nonmotile 

Nonmotile 

Gram stain 

Positive 

Positive 

Acid-fast 1% 

Partly decolorized 

Completely decolorized 

H 2 SO 4 for 5 
minutes 



Oxygen require- 

Microaerophilic 

Anaerobic 

ment 



Temperature re- 

Growth at 37 C; no growth at 

Growth at 37 C; no growth at 

quirement 

22-25 C 

22-25 C 

Growth in 1 . 0 % 

Profuse, discrete white colonies 

Discrete white colonies after 96 

glucose agar 

after 72 hours; no growth with- 
in 0.5 cm of surface 

hours; colonies resistant to 
crushing; no growth within 0.5 
cm of surface 

Growth in brain 
heart infusion 

Slow granular growth in bottom 
of tube 

No growth 

broth 



Growth in fluid 

Profuse, granular 

Profuse, granular 

anaerobic thio- 
glycollate me- 
dium 




* See figures 1 and 2 . 


TABLE 2 


In vitro action of sulfathiazolCf sulfadiazincy and penicillin on two strains of Actinomyces 


DHUG 

CONCENTRATION 

GROWTH IN 96 

STRAIN A 

HOURS AT 37 C 

STRAIN B 

Sulfathiazole 

10 mg per cent 

+ 



5 

if 

a 




2 

it 

it 

+ + + 



1 

it 

it 

4-++ 


Sulfadiazine 

20 “ 

a 

if 


4 


10 

a 

if 

+ 

444 


5 ‘‘ 

a 

i f 

4-4 



2 

it 

if 

444 



1 

a 

if 

444 

4444 

Penicillin 

1.0 

unit per ml 

none 

none 


0.5 

a 

it a 

none 

none 


0.2 

if 

it it 

none 

none 


0.1 

i i 

if ft 


none 


0.1 

i 

it if 


' 44 


0.001 

if 

it it 


444 

No drug, control 






tube 




4H — 1 — h 

4444 


No further changes noted in cultures after 30 days. 
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KEST LTS 

Tli(‘ r(‘sul1s Jir(‘ siinnnHrizc‘(l in labln 2. 

in^ actions of sulfadiazinn and siilfatliiazolc* on >ti'ain A ai(‘ 
a})|)ro\iinnt(4y (‘(lual, but conccMil rat ions of 10 inji, pea- (‘(‘nt I'ailcMl to ])r('V(‘nt 




Fk;. 2. Phot(>\ii('KO(;r\ph ok Strain A, Filvmkntn in v Cm mn i> (Jknm jj. Obtained 
ruoM Prio LENT M\TKin\L (OiiVM Stmn; Ma(jnii icmion, X 1.2iK)) 

TIh' growth of strain B was not inhilnttnl so iniich by sulfadiazine as was strain 
A, and oven 20 mg per cent of sulfadiazine failed to pi evont complelc'ly the grow th 
of strain H. 
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Two-tonths units of penicillin jier ml of medium |)re\'ent(‘d the growth of both 
strains of Actinomyces in vitro. Th(‘ gr(A\th of strain H was jnevi'iited by 0.1 
unit fier mb and 0.01 unit per ml result(‘d in a (hauonst rable inhibition of growth 
of this strain. 


DISCUSSION 

Tliese two strains of jiarasitie Actinomyces sliowed indi\ddual moiphological 
and cultural difierences, but both may be classitied under tlu' provisional hetero- 
geneous species, Actinomyces israeli, as suggested ))y Rosebury (1944). 

Altliough sulfathiazole and sulfadiazine, in th(‘ higher concentrations (mu- 
ployed in vivo, had some growth-inhibitory action in vitro on these two strains, 
it was not sufficient to warrant sulfonamide therapy in eith(‘r case. On the other 
hand, the amount of penicillin necessary to prevent growth of the two strains in 
vitro, O.l to 0.2 units per ml of medium, was within the range of th(‘ levels al- 
taiiied in the blood, ascitic fluid, and edema fluid of man (Strnbh‘ and Hellows, 
1944 ; Oooke and (loldring, 1945; Zinnaman and Siobeig, 1945). Wh(‘th('r or not 
such (‘oncentrations are attained within inflammatory tissue or in emj)y(‘ina 
cavities could not be ascertained from the available lit(‘ratur(‘. 

Si MM \u\ 

The ability of sulfathiazole, sulfadiazim^, and penicillin to inhibit tin* in vitro 
growth of two strains ol Actinomyces was studied. 44i(‘ sullonaniid(‘s, in 10 to 
20 mg per cent concentrations, e\(*rt(‘d .sonu* growth-inhibiting etlect Piaiicillin 
{irevented the growth of lioth strains in conciaitiatioiis ot 0 1 to 0.2 units pin ml 
of medium. 
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The microscopic method of electrophoresis has frequently been used in investi- 
gations of the electrokinetic behavior of bacteria. Abramson, Moyer, and Gorin 
(1942) have pointed out the advantages of the method and consider it to be one 
of the most powerful tools for the investigation of surface phenomena of living 
cells. The early literature on the application of the methods of electrophoresis 
has been reviewed by Abramson (1934). In this review the electrophoretic 
behavior of bacterial cells was discussed particularly in relation to their surface 
isoelectric points, immune reactions, virulence, suspension stability, and surface 
composition. 

Moyer (19365) reported that the surface factors which determine the electro- 
phoretic mobility in mature cultures of Escherichia coli were constant during long 
periods of cultivation, provided rough variants were eliminated. On the other 
hand, young cultures exhibited a lowering of electrophoretic mobility during the 
time corresponding to the “period of physiological youth. More recently, 
Frampton and Hildebrand (1944) have reported that Erwinia amylovora and 
Phytomonas stewartii show distinctive mobility-pH curves though with neither 
organism was there a coiTelation of electrophoretic mobility with virulence. 

The method of electrophoresis has been used to obtain evidence of surface 
changes associated with bacterial dissociation. Joffe and Mudd (1935) found 
that four strains of smooth, nonflagellate intestinal bacteria have approximately 
zero mobility over wide ranges of pH and salt concentration. Moyer (19365) 
confirmed this behavior with Salmonella gallonarum. He further found that 
smooth strains of Escherichia coli maintain an almost constant electrophoretic 
mobility over a wide pH range, whereas the mobility of rough strains varies 
with pH. Steams and Roepke (1941a, 19415) noted a similar behavior with 
smooth and rough variants of Brucella abortus and were able to follow the course 
of the dissociation process in a quantitative way by measuring the electro- 
phoretic mobilities. 

Moyer (19365) called attention to the fact that the net charge density- 
concentration of electrol>i;e curves of both smooth and rough variants of Eschr 
erichia coli are similar to those of some carbohydrate and lipoid surfaces. The 
effect of varying pH and electrolyte concentration on the electrophoretic mobility 
of organic and inorganic surfaces of various types has been reviewed by Abram- 
son (1934) and Abramson, Moyer, and Gorin (1942). It is clear that the response 
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of many surfaces to varying pH and electrolyte concentration is not always 
sufficiently characteristic to warrant the use of the electrophoretic method for 
purposes of identification. With regard to bacteria, electrophoretic studies have 
not been particularly fruitful in supplying information as to the nature of the 
surface cellular constituents which determine the electrokinetic potential. 

The cytological and immunological evidence on the outer structures of bac- 
terial cells has been discussed by Knaysi (1944) and Dubos (1945). 

It is generally considered that the protoplasm of a bacterial cell is surrounded 
by a cytoplasmic membrane which is, in turn, enclosed by a cell wall. The cell 
wall may be surrounded by a slime layer or capsule. There is relatively little 
information as to the chemical composition of the cell wall of bacteria, though 
claims have been made that it consists of cellulose, hemicellulose, or chitin. 
There is lack of agreement as to the origin and character of the slime layer, 
though the capsular substances of a number of bacterial species consist essen- 
tially or exclusively of high molecular weight polysaccharides (Dubos, 1945). 
Knaysi (1944) has stated, “The chemical composition of the slime layer, like 
that of the cell wall, has been studied both microchemically and macrochemically 
and, as in the case of the cell wall, we are only certain that it may be different 
in different bacteria and that it contains carbohydrate.” 

It seemed reasonable to expect that the electrokinetic behavior of bacteria 
upon treatment with suitable reagents and under carefully controlled conditions 
would be primarily dependent upon the nature of the surface cellular constituents. 
If this be true, it should be possible more precisely to identify the substances 
present in bacterial surfaces by comparison with surfaces of knowm composition. 
In seeking such a method w’e treated bacterial cells with surface-active agents 
with the expectation that they might produce Avell-defined changes in mobility 
dependent on the chemical nature of the materials predominating in the surface. 

The mobilities of protein and lipoid and other substances were expected to be 
distinctively altered by treatment with surface-active agents because of their 
different affinities for the hydrocarbon or polar groups of the w’etting agent mole- 
cules. For example, a negatively charged protein surface might have some of 
its negative charges neutralized by the polar groups of a cationic surface-active 
agent, whereas it w^ould probably not be affected by an anionic surface-active 
agent. If a surface were lipoid in which the hydrocarbon end of the wetting 
agent molecule w'ere soluble, the cationic wetting agent should again decrease 
the negative charge, but at different concentrations than with a protein; and an 
anionic wetting agent should increase the charge. Powney and Wood (1940) 
demonstrated such a behavior with mineral oil droplets treated with cationic and 
anionic surface-active agents. 

As an initial step it w'as necessary to determine whether the electrokinetic 
behavior of various bacteria on treatment with surface-active agents would be 
consistent and characteristic. With this in view, a number of bacteria from 
widely different taxonomic groups have been treated with surface-active agents 
and the resulting electrophoretic mobilities measured. 
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METHODS 

Electrophoresis apparatus. Electrophoresis measurements were made in two 
Briggs’ microelectrophoresis cells (Briggs, 1940), employing the standard method 
for the investigation of electrophoresis described by Moyer (1936a). 

Bacteria. To minimize possible variations in surface due to environment, 
the species studied were grown under as nearly comparable conditions as prac- 
ticable. The cultural conditions employed are shown in table 1. In a few cases 
it was desirable to investigate the influence of environment on the surface, so 
other media were used as well. 


TABLE 1 

Culture conditions for the bacteria investigated 


BACTERIA 

UEPIA ‘ 

TIME OF GROWTH 

METHOD OF AERATION 

TEMPERATURE, C 

Micrococcus aureus 

F.D.A. broth* 

20-28 hours 

Shaking machine 

31-37 

Escherichxa coli 

F D.A. broth 

20-28 hours 

Shaking machine 

34-37 

Pseudomonas aeruginosa 

F.D.A. broth 

20-28 hours 

Shaking machine 

34-37 

Spirillum voluians 

Nutrient broth 

20-28 hours 

Shaking machine 

Room 

temperature 

Bacillus pseudotetanicus 

Nutrient agar 

20-28 hours 


34-37 

Mycobacterium smegmatis 
and phlct 

Glycerol broth 

4-6 days 


34-37 

Cho nd rococc us colu mnaris 

0.5% tryptone 
broth 

48 hours 

Shaking machine 

Room 

temperature 

Chondrococcus colu mnaris 
cysts 

0.5% tryptone 
broth 

7 days 


Room 

temperature 

Spirochaeta sp. 

10% red blood 
cell agar 

5-8 days 


Room 

temperature 


* The medium employed in the Food and Drug Administration method of testing dis- 
infectants. 


The bacteria were harvested and washed three times in phosphate buffer of 
ionic strength 0.02 and at pH 6.9. The bacterial cells were added to the buffered 
solutions of surface-active agents from stock suspensions containing 5 per cent 
cells by volume. It was determined that the number of bacteria, within limits 
reasonable for observation, had no effect on the charge acquired in a given con- 
centration of wetting agent. It was also determined that the time the readings 
w’ere made after suspending the cells in solutions of surface-active agents had 
no influence on the charge acquired. However, the suspensions were allowed 
to stand 5 minutes or more before readings were begun. 

Reagents. All experiments were performed in buffer solutions of 0.02 ionic 
strength. Ordinarily m/100 phosphate buffer at pH 6.9 was used. For more 
acid solution, acetate buffers (Cohn, 1928) were used. The surface-active agents 
used were sodium tetradecyl sulfate (2-methyl-7-ethyl undecanol-4-sulfate),^ an 

* A specially purified sample, obtained from Dr. F. C. Schmelkes, Wallace and Tiernan 
Products, Inc., Belleville, New Jersey. 
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anionic surface-active agent, and cetyl pyridinium chloride,® a cationic surface- 
active agent. These surface-active agents possessed a satisfactory balance be- 
tween hydrocarbon and polar groups. The concentrations of surface-active 
agents employed had no appreciable effect on the ionic strength of the solutions 
with the exception of those at a concentration of 1 X 10“"® m. Even this con- 
centration increased the ionic strength of the buffers only from 0.020 to 0.021. 

Data, With most of the bacteria investigated the values of the mobility at 
each different concentration were relatively consistent. Usually about ten read- 
ings or more were made at each stationary level and averaged. All of the data 
reported were confirmed by at least two independent experiments. In all experi- 
ments, the data were calculated as electrophoretic mobilities expressed in microns 
per second per volt per centimeter. Graphs have been drawn in which electro- 
phoretic mobility is plotted against concentration of surface-active agent. The 
concentration is plotted logarithmically; this emphasizes the significant changes 
in mobility occurring in the dilute concentrations of surface-active agents but 
minimizes other changes. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The bacteria investigated were chosen as representatives of widely different 
taxonomic groups. Included were Micrococcus aureus in the family Micro- 
coccaceae, Escherichia coli in the family Enterobacteriaceae, Pseudomonas 
aeruginosa and Spirillum voluians in the family Pseudomonadaceae, and Bacillus 
pseudotetanicus in the family Bacillaceae, all in the suborder Eubacteriineae. 
Also included were Mycobacterium smegmatis and Mycobacterium phlci in the 
order Actinomycctales, Chondrococcus columnaris in the order Myxobacteriales, 
and Spirochaeta sp. in the order Spirochaetales. 

Micrococcus aureus 

Micrococcus aureus (Insecticide Board strain) was selected as a representative 
of the gram-positive cocci. The values for the electrophoretic mobilities of 
Micrococcus aureus after treatment with the anionic and cationic surface-active 
agents are plotted in figure 1. There are several striking points to be noted in 
the mobility-concentration curves. With the anionic surface-active agent, STS, 
the mobility increases very slightly, but only in the most concentrated solutions. 
With the cationic surface-active agent, CPC, not only does the mobility decrease, 
but the charge is reversed. The decrease in mobility becomes rapid after a 
concentration of 3 X 10"“® m. The charge is reversed at about 1 X 10""^ m and 
apparently becomes stabilized after 3 X 10““^ m. No appreciable change in the 
mobility of Micrococcus aureus with pH w^as observed between pH 4.0 and pH 6.9 
when the cells were suspended in buffers of 0.02 ionic strength. 

Larson (1922) showed that by growing Micrococcus aureus in 3 per cent glycerol 
broth it was possible to increase the ether-acetone extracts of the cells from 8 to 
40 per cent of the dry weight. Such an increase in fatty cell material might 

* Purchased from Paragon Testing Laboratories, Orange, New Jersey. 
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possibly be reflected in the cell surface. To test this possibility a culture of 
Micrococcus aureus was ^‘fattened” by being grown in 3 per cent glycerol broth 
with aeration. The culture had been previously transferred several times in 
the same medium. 



Fig. 1. Mobility-Concentration Curves for Micrococcus aureus 
Q Q cetyl pyridinium chloride, O 0 with sodium tetradecyl sul- 
fate; “fattened"' Micrococcus aureus, • • with cetyl pyridinium chloride, 

Q Q sodium tetradecyl sulfate. 

The mobilities of the '‘fattened’’ Micrococcus aureus are also shoAMi in figure 1. 
Several differences are apparent in the curves. The initial charge on the fattened 
cells is somewhat higher, increasing from 2.2 to 2.5 microns per second per volt 
per centimeter. In this connection, it should be noted that ^^'erwey and Fro- 
bisher (1940) reported the electrophoretic velocities of 84 strains of Micrococcus to 
vary from 2.2 to 6.6 microns per second per volt per centimeter in m/75 phosphate 
buffer at pH 7.4. In the presence of the anionic surface-active agent the fattened 
cells take on a relatively greater negative charge. With the cationic surface- 
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active agent the mobility begins to decrease at a more dilute concentration and 
decreases more gradually, and the charge is reversed sooner. Again the mobility 
is stabilized in the highest concentrations of CPC. 

The increased sensitivity to cetyl pyridinium chloride and the greater negative 
charge taken on in the presence of sodium tetradecyl sulfate can most logically 
be explained by an increase in the amount of lipoid material in the surface of 
the cells. 

It might be expected that an increase in lipoid on the surface of the cells would 
influence the susceptibility to the action of disinfectants. The germicidal effect 
of CPC on the normal and fattened strains of Micrococcus aureus was determined 
under precisely the same conditions as those employed in the electrophoretic 
experiments. At 5- and 15-minute intervals, looi)fuls of the suspensions were 
removed to tubes of melted, cooled agar and plated. As seen in table 2, the 

TABLE 2 


Resistance of Micrococcus aureus and ^fatteimV' Micrococcus aureus to cetyl pyridinium 

chloride 


MOLAR CONCENTRATION OF CPC 

CONTROL 

3 X 10-« 

1 X 10-& 

2 X 10-‘ 

3 X 10-» 

S X 10-» 

Micrococcus aureus 

Viable cells after 5 minutes’ 







exposure 

Viable cells after 15 minutes’ 

>10,000 j 

>10,000 

800 

200 

0 

0 

exposure 

>10,0(X) 

>10,000 

200 

0 

0 

0 


* ‘Fattened*’ Micrococcus aureus 


Viable cells after 5 minutes’ 
exposure — . . 

>10,000 

>10,000 

4000 

100 

0 

0 

Viable cells after 15 minutes’ 
exposure 

>10,000 

>10,000 

100 

0 

0 

0 


resistance of the two cultures to the germicidal action of CPC was essentially the 
same in spite of the variations in shape of the electrophoretic curves with CPC. 
Possibly germicidal experiments with disinfectants of other types might show a 
difference in behavior and provide a clue to the distribution of the increased 
amount of lipoid. 

It is interesting to note that a 1 X 10~^ m solution of CPC is toxic even though 
it has produced a relatively small change in electrophoretic mobility. 

Escherichia coli 

The strain of Escherichia coli (var. communis) first selected was used by Ordal 
and Borg (1942) and Borg (1942) in an investigation of the effects of anionic 
surface-active agents on certain enzyme systems of Escherichia coli and Micro- 
coccus aureus. The enzymes of intact cells of Escherichia coli were relatively 
resistant to the inhibitory action of the anionic surface-active agents, but enzyme 
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preparations made by grinding up the cells showed the same degree of sensitivity 
as did the enzymes in the intact cells of Micrococcus aureus. This suggested 
that the surface membrane of Escherichia coli prevents the penetration of the 
anionic wetting agents. 

It was, therefore, of particular interest to compare the electrophoretic behavior 
of this strain of Escherichia coli with that of Micrococcus aureus. The mobility- 
concentration curves, shown in figure 2, are unlike those obtained with Micro- 
coccus aureus. No change in mobility occurs after treatment with the anionic 



Fig. 2. Mobility-Concentration Curves for Escherichia coli 

Var. communis, % # with cetyl pyridimum chloride, O ;0 with sodium 

tetradecyl sulfate; var. communior, A A with cetyl pyridinium chloride; same stmin 

7 months later, O O with cetyl pyridinium chloride, O O with sodium 

tetradecyl sulfate. 

surface-active agent, STS. After treatment with the cationic surface-active 
agent, CPC, the mobility decreases at an irregular rate, which is manifested in 
the mobility-concentration curve as a hump. The charge is reversed at 2 X 
10“”^ M, acquires a positive value, and becomes stabilized at 3 X 10“^ m. This 
culture was smooth, as judged by colony characteristics, turbid growth in broth, 
and constant electrophoretic mobility with change in pH. 

To determine whether the variable rate of change of mobility after treatment 
with CPC be characteristic of other strains of Escherichia coli, a new culture 
of Escherichia coli (var. communior) was isolated and tested. The results are 
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shown in figure 2. The irregular rate of change of mobility is not evident with 
the new culture. The mobility begins decreasing at about the same concentra- 
tion as with the first culture, does not show the “hump,’* and is reversed with a 
more dilute concentration of CPC. A similar stabilization of charge is evident. 

Larson (1922) reported that it was possible to double the ether-acetone 
extractive material in cells of Escherichia coli by growing them in glycerol broth, 
the procedure used with Micrococcus aureus. In order to detennine whether tiiis 
increase in lipoid might be reflected in the cell surface, as was the case with 
Micrococcus aureus^ suspensions of cells grown in plain broth and in glycerol 
broth were compared. Identical mobility-concentration curves were obtained. 
However, the curve, as shown in figure 2, differs from previous curves in one 
definite respect. The cells acquire almost no positive charge even in the most 
concentrated CPC solution. This result was confirmed with two more suspen- 
sions, one groAvn in plain broth and one in FDA broth. It should be noted 
that the last experiments with Escherichia coli (var. communior) were performed 

TABLE 3 


Killing and change in mobility of Escherichia coli (var. communis) with cetyl pyridinium 

chloride 


UOtAS CONCENTRATION OP CPC 

CONTROL 

3 12 X 10“* 

6.25 X l(r« 

1.25 X 10-5 ! 

2.5 X 10-» 

5.0 X 10“« 

Mobility and charge , 
Viable cells after 10 

2.20(-) 

2.20(-) 

1.90(-) 

1.86(-) 

1.59(-) 

1.28(-) 

minutes’ exposure , 



76 X 10' 





about 7 months after the first experiment. During this interval the stock cul- 
ture had been occasionally subcultured and stored at icebox temperature. 
Judged by colony shape and the turbid growth in broth, both cultures were 
smooth. 

Escherichia coli, although resistant to anionic surface-active agents, is readily 
killed by cationic surface-active agents. It was of interest to determine whether 
there was any relation between the electrophoretic mobilitj^ and the lethal effect 
in the presence of CPC. Quantitative plate counts were made on suspensions of 
Escherichia coli exposed to varying concentrations of CPC for 10 minutes. 
Electrophoretic mobilities were determined on equivalent suspensions. The 
data are recorded in table 3. It is evident that a concentration of CPC that 
has barely decreased the mobility is lethal in 10 minutc^s. This behavior is very 
similar to that observed with Micrococcus aureus. 

Pseudomonas aeruginosa 

Because the several strains of Escherichia coli had exhibited such dissimilarities 
after treatment with wetting agents, Pseudomonas aeruginosa was investigated 
to determine if this behavior might be found in another gram-negative bacterium. 
Two strains were investigated, the first a laboratory strain which has been sub- 
cultured for a period of about 10 years, the second a strain freshly isolated from 
a kerosene enrichment culture. 
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The electrophoretic curves of the two, shown in figure 3, are probably the 
same within the range of experimental error. In the CPC solutions both show 
the same slow change of mobility beginning at about 3 X 10“® m. The charge 
is not reversed until almost 3 X 10“^ m and is stabilized at 3 X 10“^ m. In the 
STS solutions the mobility shows a small but definite increase. 

The consistency of behavior of the two strains of Psevdommas aeruginosa is 
striking, particularly in view of the variability in behavior of supposedly smooth 
strains of Escfurichia coli. Perhaps the most striking characteristic found in 



Fig. 3. Mobility-Concentration Curves for Pseudomonas aeruginosa 

Stock culture, • • with cetyl pyridinium chloride; new isolate, O O 

with cetyl pyridinium chloride, O O with sodium tetradecyl sulfate. 


the coiKjentration curves with Pseudomonas aeruginosa is the relatively large 
concentration of CPC required to reduce the charge to zero. 

Spirillum voluians 

The electrophoretic mobilities of a Spirillum closely resembling Spirillum 
voluians after treatment with surface-active agents are shown in figure 4. In the 
buffer control at pH 7 and in the STS solutions, the values were difficult to obtain 
because the cells were so extremely motile. The motility ceased completely in 
more acid solutions and in CPC solutions with concentrations as low as 3 X 
M. If the cells were allowed to stand about an hour in solutions made with 
freshly boiled and cooled water, enough cells became immotile to permit measure- 
ment of the electrophoretic mobility. With the anionic wetting agent the mo- 
bility definitely increases. With the cationic wetting agent the mobility begins 
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to decrease at 1 X 10““® m, drops rapidly, is reversed at 3 X 10~® m, and gradually 
becomes stabilized. 

This is the first of the species studied to show a marked sensitivity to pH. 
At pH 4 the mobility was almost zero. The STS and CPC curves were repeated 



IblMT eoneMtimtlM of •urfaco^ctivo agont 

Fig. 4. Mobility-Concentration Curves for Spirillum volutans 
O O with cetyl pyridinium chloride, O G with sodium tetradecyl sul- 
fate; at pH 4, • • with cctyl pyridinium chloride, O O with sodium tetra- 

decyl sulfate. 

at pll 4. The shape of the curves is similar to those at pH 7, but some of the 
changes are more pronounced. The mobility increases more with the anionic 
wetting agent. The positive charge taken on with the cationic wetting agent is 
greater, but the over-all change in mobility is less. 

This strain of Spirillum dissociates readily. The usual colonies are smooth 
and entire, consisting of typical spiral rods. The dissociated colonies are ver}^ 
rough and serrate and made up of nearly straight rods. The two morphological 
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forms resemble each other in respect to size, flagellation, and the presence of 
prominent volutin granules. No difference was found in the initial mobilities 
of the rough and smooth forms. No complete curves have been run on an 
entirely rough culture, but straight rods occurring in a culture predominantly 
smooth had the same mobilities as the spiral rods. 

Both the spiral and the straight rods displayed polarity. Many of the cells 
were aligned with the electric field and flipped around when the current was 
reversed. The polarity is apparently not caused by the flagella, because cells 
observed in dark field to be flagellated at both ends react the same way. 

Bacillus pseudoietauicus 

The electrophoretic l)chavior of both the vegetative cells and the spores of a 
Bacillus (labeled Badllus pse/ndolelanicus in the University of Washington stock 
culture colle(*tion) was inv(‘stigated with the results shown in figure o. 

The mobility of the vegetative cells does not change with the anionic surface- 
active agent. With the cationic surface-active agent, it iDogins to decrease at 
3 X 10“"^ Ai, drops very rapidly, is reversed at 1 X ai, a(‘quires a large positive 
value, and is stabilized at 3 X 10“^ m. 

The STS curves for the vegetative cells and the spores are similar. The CPCJ 
curves, however, are veiy different. The mobility of the spores begins to de- 
crease n)uch sooner, (h'creases more gradually, and attains a very different 
final value. 

The mobilities of spores from 4- to G-day cultures were highly variable, the 
figures at one extreme in each case closely approximating the values for the 
vegetative cells. For example, at 1 X ai CPU, the mobilities of the spores 
ranged from a slightly negative value to a positive value of 1.3 microns per second 
per volt per (amtimeter, whereas the value for the vegetative cells at this con- 
centration was +1.7. This suggested that some of the spores in such a young 
cialturc might still retain a part of the vegetative structure at their surfaces. 
Then'fore, a suspension of spores Avas prepared from a culture 3 months old, and 
tested. Tlie mobilities, Avliich arc those shorni in figure 5, were still variable 
but very much less so. In the most concentrated CPC solutions the values fell 
into tw'o groups, one slightly negative and the other slightly positive, with an 
average of about zero mobility. 

Probably spores entirely devoid of the vegetative structure would all retain 
a negative mobility in the most concentrated cationic solutions. This is a result 
entirely unlike those of all other cells that we have investigated. The surface 
character of spores is apparently markedly different from the surfaces of both 
their own and other vegetative cells. This observation may be of some signifi- 
cance in connection with the notable resistance of bacterial spores to adverse 
conditions. 


Mycobacterium smegmatis and Mycobacterium phlei 

To account for the resistance of bacteria in the genus Mycobacterium to 
ordinary chemical disinfectants, it has sometimes been assumed that a waxy 
capsule surrounds these cells with resulting impermeability to chemical agents. 
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Mudd and Mudd (1924, 1927) have presented evidence that acid-fast bacteria 
have a hydrophobic surface because of their behavior at an oil-water interface. 

This observation agrees with the common experience that cells of Mycobac- 
terium are wet with difficulty. However, Marton (1943) believes that electron 



Molar concentration of surface-active agent 

Fia. 5. Mobility-Concentration Curves for Bacillus psbudotetanicus 

Vegetative cells, O O with cetyl pyridinium chloride, O G with sodium 

tetradecyl sulfate; spores, • • with cetyl pyridinium chloride, O O with 

sodium tetradecyl sulfate. 

photomicrographs give no indication of a waxy layer at the surface of Myco- 
bacterium tuberculosis. Likewise, Knaysi (1929) has presented microchemical 
evidence that no such waxy capsule surrounds the cells of Mycobacterium tuber- 
culosis. Freund (1925) suggested that acid-fast bacteria have a protein surface, 
because their agglutination reactions are similar to those of particles of protein. 
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The experiments performed with Mycobacterium smegmatis and Mycobacterium 
phlei are recorded in figure 6. The curves for the two species resemble each 
other but differ markedly from the curves obtained with the other bacteria 
investigated. 



Control IxlCr^ IxlO^^ 1x10“^ 1x10-3 

Molar concentration of surface-«etiYe agent 

Fig. 6. Mobility-Concentration Curves for Mycobacterium smegmatis 
AND Mycobacterium phlei 

Mycobacterium smegmatis, O O with cetyl pyridinium chloride, O G 

with sodium tetradecyl sulfate at pH 6.9, A A at pH 5, and X X at pH 4; 

Mycobacterium phlei, • • with cetyl pyridinium chloride, O O with sodium 

tetradecyl sulfate. 


The mobility with the cationic wetting agent begins to decrease in a very 
dilute solution, 1 X 10~® m. The change in mobility is more gradual than it is 
with any of the other bacteria studied, occurring over a very wide range of con- 
centration. A high positive charge is attained. 

The mobility is sensitive to changes in pH. Mobility-concentration curves 
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with the anionic wetting agent were obtained at pH 7, 5, and 4. At pH 7 the 
mobility with STS increased only slightly, and at pH 5 a little more. At pH 4 
it increased markedly, the slope increasing as the concentration of wetting agent 
increased. The mobility attained with 1 X m STS at pH 4 approximates 
that with the same concentration at pH 5 and 7. 

Chondrococcus columnaris 

Chondrococcus columnaris^ which w'as isolated by Ordal and Rucker (3944) 
and shown to be the causative agent of a fatal disease in salmon, w^as selected 
as a representative of the Myxobacteriales. Because of the differences betw^een 
myxobacteria and true bacteria, this species Avas of special interest to study 
electrophoretically. The results are plotted in figure 7. 

The change in mobility after treatment Avith STS is very striking. The* 
mobility increases tremendously, more than tripling its value. The mobility of 
Spirillum volutans and Mycobacterium smegmaiis also increased Avhen the initial 
mobility Avas adjusted to a low value by loAA^ering the pH ; in these cases, however, 
the mobility did not increase nearly so much, and the change began at a higher 
concentration of the wetting agent. 

Chondrococcus columnaris forms microcysts w^hieh, although representing a 
resting stage, are not comparable to bacterial spores, because they do not ])ossess 
much resistance to injurious agents. The elect rophon'lic mol >iliti(\s of the micro- 
cysts are showm in figure 7. The curA-es for the microewsts are similar to those 
for the vegetative cells except that the increase in mobility after treatment Avith 
STS is less and begins at a greater concentration. 

The same strain w'as reinvestigated about 18 months lat(*r. During this time 
it had been transferred on tryptone media and had lost its pathogenicity for 
salmon. The character of its groAVth in tryptone broth had changed from a uni- 
form turbidity to a slimy mass from Avhich it was difficult to separate all the 
cells, even Avith repeated washings. Although the initial charge of these (*ells 
was approximately the same as before, the behavior of the cells after treatment 
with STS A\^as very different. The mobility of a f(‘W cells increased in tlie })res- 
ence of the highest concentrations of STS, though only a fraction as much as 
had the original culture, and most of the cells showed no change in mobility. 

Another strain freshly isolated from diseased squaw fish, but not pathogenic 
to salmon, w^as investigated. The cells from this culture wore easily suspended 
after washing. The results are also shown in figure 7. The behavior of this 
strain on treatment Avith both surface-active agents differs con.siderably from 
that shown by the original culture pathogenic to salmon. The initial charge is 
loAver and on treatment AAuth STS increases slightly at a 10'^^ m concentration. 
On treatment A\dth CPC the charge is reduced to zero and no positive charge 
results. 

It seems reasonable to believe that with the original culture from salmon the 
high mobility in the presence of STS and the reversal of charge and mobility in 
the presence of CPC are due to the presence of material in the surface, presumably 
lipoid, in which the hydrocarbon groups of the surface-active agents are soluble. 
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This material has apparently disappeared during the period of laboratory cul- 
ture and is not present in the culture of low virulence obtained from squaw fish. 
An attempt is now being made to build up the pathogenicity for salmon of the 
original strain of Chondrococcus columnaris in order to determine whether the 
original surface properties will be restored. 



Uolar concentration of aurfaee«active agent 

Fig. 7. Mobiutt-Concentration Curves fob Choxdrococcus columnaris 

Chondrococcus columnaris (salmon) vegetative cells, O O with cetyl pyridimum 

chloride, G O with sodium tetradecyl sulfate; cysts, • • with cetyl pyri- 

dinium chloride, O O with sodium tetradecyl sulfate; Chondrococcus columnaris 

(squaw" tish), A A with cetyl pyridinium chloride, A A with sodium tetra- 

decyl sulfate. 


Spirochaeia sp. 

A free-living species of Spirochaeia^ isolated in pure culture from a hydrogen 
sulfide spring, was investigated as a representative of the spirochetes. Although 
this organism, which is 0.9 to 1.2 by 10 to several hundred microns, is much 
larger than the pathogenic spirochetes, yet, it resembles them in some respects 
such as requiring complex media for growth in pure culture. 

The electrophoretic mobilities after treatment with surface-active agents are 
plotted in figure 8. They are unlike those obtained for any of the other bacteria 
studied. The values for the mobility were variable, possibly because the spiro- 
chetes are so long that it is impossible to make a reading with the entire cell at 
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the stationary level. With anionic STS the mobility increases slightly. The 
mobility is very sensitive to change with CPC, beginning to decrease at 1 X 
10'*’® M. It decreases gradually and acquires only a very low positive charge. 
The mobility was 0.7 microns per second per volt per centimeter at pH 4, 1.1 
at pH 5, and 1.3 at pH 6.9. The cells of Spirocfiaeia exhibit polarity in the 
electric field. Although most bacteria are so influenced by Brownian movement 
that it is impossible to determine whether they show this property, large cells 



Ifolar concantration of aurfaee^active agent 

Fig, 8, Mobility-Concentration Curves for Spirochaeta sp, 

0 Q pyridinium chloride, O O with sodium tetradocyl sulfate. 


of a species of Bacillus, as well as cells of Spirillum, and Spirochaeta, ha\"e been 
observed to do so. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

The experimental work reported in this pajier is exploratory in nature and 
represents an attempt to establish a method of characterizing bacterial surfaces. 
A variety of bacteria have been treated uith an anionic and a cationic surface- 
active agent, giving concentration-mobility curves which are distinctive for the 
various bacterial species. With most bacteria the shapes of the concentration- 
mobility curves have remained consistent when run at widely different times, 
except for small changes in character sucli as initial (*harge. In other cases, par- 
ticularly with Escherichia colt and Chondrococcus colvmnaris, there have been 
marked changes in the character of the curv^es over a period of time. In these 
cases, dissociation is probable, though not necessarily recognizable by ordinar>^ 
methods. 

In general, treatment with sodium tetradecyl sulfate has produced no change. 
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a slight change, or a marked change in electrophoretic mobility. If a change 
occurs, the concentration of STS at which this first occurs varies considerably. 

Treatment with the cationic surface-active agent, cetyl pyridinium chloride, 
yields a general pattern of decrease of charge, reversal of charge, and stabilization 
of charge. The degree of these changes and the concentration of CP( - at which 
they occur arc very different among the bacteria studied. Ikicteria treated with 
CP(' differ especially in the concentration at which the first change in mobility 
occurs, the rate of change of molnlity, the concentration at which the charge is 
reversed, the magnitude of the positive mobility acquired, and the concentration 
at which the positive mobility is stal)ilized. 

The changes in mobility which occur on treatment with surface-active agents 
must depend both on the chemical nature of the surface-active agent and that 
of tlie cell surface. The cell surface involved is, of course, the outermost layer 
under the particular experimental conditions. In some cases this may he the 
slime layer or capsule. If the slime layer is absent or has been removed by the 
experimental procedure, it is the cell wall. 

The selection of sodium tetradecyl sulfate and cetyl pyridinium chloride for 
this investigation was somewliat fortuitous, and it is to be expected that more 
distinctive concentration-mobility curves will be obtained by the use of surface- 
active agents of dilTerent structures or by the use of other polar molecules. 
Evidence of this has l)een obtained in electrophoretic investigations of particles 
of known composition u.sing surface-active agents of varying structure. Brad- 
bury and Jordan (1942) hav(‘ measured tlie variation of electro])horetic mobility 
with time when susi)ensions of Escherichia coli in equilibrium water were exposed 
to p-aminobenzoic acid, sulfanilamide, and rclat(Ml chemical (‘ompcjunds. Active 
antibacterial compounds produced characteristic mobility-time (‘urves, whereas 
inactive substances produced an initial change in mob'ility which did not alter 
with the time of contact. The conclusion was drawn that sulfanilamide and 
related drugs Ixdiaved like p-aminobenzoic acid at the bacterial surface. It was 
concluded further that the association of the drug with the organism is a function 
of tlie aromatic amino groups, and that the polarity produced by the resonance 
of active molecules is one of the factors determining activity. Although Abram- 
son (1934) and Moyer (1940) have severely criticized the use of suspensions of 
bacteria in distilled water, the data of Bradbury and Jordan are convincing, and 
theii’ method may prove useful for the study of bacterial surfaces. 

The method described in this paper will prove of value in the determination 
of the chemical nature of substances present at the cell surface only if the presence 
of these substances is characteristically reflected in the electrokinetic behavior 
of l)acteria in the presence of surface-active agents or otlier reagents. A begin- 
ning has been made in the detennination of the electrokinetic behavior of par- 
ticles of knoum composition in the presence of varying concentrations of surface- 
active agents. Striking differences have been observed in the electrophoretic 
behavior of substances such as hydrocarbons, protein, phospholipid, cholesterol, 
and inert surfaces in the presence of surface-active agents. These results will 
be reported separately. Proteins such as lipoproteins, niicleoproteins, mucins. 
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and the ribonucleate-protein complex reported by Henry and Stacey (1943) 
and by Bartholomew and Umbreit (1944) to be present in the outer layer of 
gram-positive organisms should be investigated, as well as chitin, cellulose, 
phospholipids, the waxes associated with acid-fast bacteria, polysaccharides, 
and the lipopolysaccharides from enteric bacteria. 
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Boyd (1940) in his description of the dysentcrj' organisms distinguished several 
serological types which had the general biochemical characteristics of Flexner 
organisms but which showed practically no serological relationships to that group, 
to other Shigella types, or to one another. Among the few exceptions to this 
was type P274, which was related by a common antigen to Shigella alkalescens. 
This component has been identified as the “C,” or related to the “C,” antigen 
of S. alkalescens which is found also in other genera of the Enterobacteriaceae 
including normal Escherichia (Stuart et al., 1943; Wheeler, 1944). 

During the past two years a considerable number of cultures have been iso- 
lated from cases of diarrhea and from carriers and studied for their relationship 
to the P274 antigen complex. The results seem of general interest and are 
herewith reported, since they show (1) antigenic differences between certain 
tyi5c P274 strains; (2) a variety of biochemical types which are related to type 
P274 cultures; and (3) the serological comple.\ily of the antigen of type P274. 

METHODS AND SOURCE OF CULTURES 

The majority of strains were isolated from cases of diarrhea or from food 
handlers in the Mediterranean area during 1943 and 1944. Included also were 
typical S. alkalescens strains as well as coliform cultures po.ssessing S. alkalescens 
antigens which have been described by Stuart ei al. (1943). Immunization, 
agglutination, and adsorption methods were essentially the same as those pre- 
viously reported (Wheeler, 1944). 


BIO-TYPES 

A considerable number of strains with vaiying biochemical reactions were 
found to be related to Shigella paradysentcriac, t 3 ’pe P274. Representative 
strains are shown in table 1. Carbohydrate fermentations wore recorded after 
3 weeks’ incubation at 37 C. Bromcrcsol purple indicator was used in the broth 
medium. Tests for acetylmethylcarbinol were made by the Barritt modification 
of the Voges-Proskauer test. Kovac’s reagent was used for indole tests, and 
trimethylamine oxide reduction tests were done after 24 hours’ incubation by the 
method of Wood and Baird (1943). Motility was determined both in broth and 
0.3 per cent agar after room temperature incubation. 

Included arc two cultures of type P274 (563, 2084). These were identical in 
biochemical reactions, .(\mong some 43 strains of sero-type P274 the only varia- 
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tion in fermentation reactions occurred with maltose and dulcitol. About one 
third of the strains failed to attack maltose in 3 weeks, whereas the remainder 
produced an acid reaction in from 2 to 21 days. About 20 per cent of type P274 
cultures fermented dulcitol in from 5 to 21 days. 

Culture 2439, an anaerogenic paracolon, was the only strain of this t3T)e 
encountered. The next four cultures listed in table 1 (120, ER, 2373, ME) had 
identical somatic antigens. Strain ER differed from strain 120, a typical S. 

TABLE 1 


Biochemical reactions of cultures with antigens of S. paradysenteriae, type PS74 


CULTURE 

GLUCOSE 

LACTOSE 

0 

1 

SALICIH 

(n 

§ 

S 

i 

RAMNOSE 

2 

DULCITOL 

XYLOSE 

SORBITOL 

i 

o 

tC 

> 

i 

< 

H 

MOTILITY 

563 (typeP274)... 

A 

0 


0 

A- 

A 

0 

A 

1 


0 


0 


0 

0 

2084 (type P274) . . 

A 

0 


0 

A* 

A 


A 

H 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

2439 

AG 

A* 


0 

A 

A 

A 

A 

H 

A 

A* 


0 

+ 

4 

0 

120 (<S. alkaleacens) 

A 

0 


0 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

0 

0 

-f 

+ 

0 

ER 

A 

0 

0 

0 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

o 


-f 

+ 

0 

2373 

A{G) 

A* 

O 

A- 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

+■ 

0 

-f 

4 

+ 

ME 

A 

A* 

A« 

0 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


0 

4* 

+ 

0 

2375 

A 

A 

A 

0 

A 

A 

B 

A 

n 

A 

A 


0 

4 

4 

0 

2437 

AG 

H 


0 

A 

A 

0 

A 

A 

0 

A 

0 

0 

+ 

4 

0 

2370 

A 

0 


0 


A 


A 

0 


A 


0 

+ 

-1- 

1 0 

2372 

A 



0 

A« 

A 

A 

A 

A* 

A« 

A 


0 

-1- 

± 

0 

2440 

AG 



0 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


0 

0 

+ 

0 


A •= acid; AG •= acid and gas; A* •» acid reaction delayed 48 hours or more; 0 no 
reaction. 

All cultures were negative with inositol and urea. 

• Transitory positive reaction, disappeared after a few transplants on agar. 

alkalescens, only in giving a positive Voges-Proskauer reaction when first isolated. 
This property was lost after a few transfers. The other two strains are included 
since they are new bio-types of S. (Ukalescens and enlarge the series of bio-types 
which have already been shown for tliis sero-type (Stuart et al., 1943, 1944). 
Strain 2373 utilized citrate and was motile. Strain ME fermented both lactose 
and sucrose. The lactose-and-sucrose-fermenting variant arose as a daughter 
colony in the colorless parent colony on eosin-methylene-blue agar. The ori^nal 
plating showed numerous colonies with daughter papillae. Subsequent platinp 
showed fewer papillae, and they were absent on the fourth plating. Of the 
atypical biochemical strains of S. alkaUseem previously (Stuart et al., 1943) and 
herein reported, only the ME strain produced variants through daughter colonies. 
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In addition, lactose-fermenting and motile strains of S, alkalescens were encoun- 
tered similar to ones already described (Stuart et aZ., 1943). 

Two cultures were found, 2375 and 2437, which had the “C” fraction of 
S, alkalescens and the complete somatic antigens of the coli-4 culture (Stuart 
et aly 1943). These are new bio-tj'pes of this sero-type and for this reason are 
included in table 1. Strain 2370 and another biochemically and serologically 
identical culture, 2405, had the biochemical reactions of S, paradysenieriae. 
Trimethylamine oxide w^as reduced, however, in contrast to all >S. paradysenteriae 
strains except type P143. 

Five strains have been studied which are identical with culture 2372 shown in 
table 1. Another culture, 2440, differing in gas production and in indole reaction 
w^as closely related serologically to culture 2372, but was not identical with it. 
Strain 2372 is the one which Neter (1944) has called “S. alkalescens scro-type 
III.’’ The biochemical reactions of these strains were similar to those of 
S, alkalescens except for trimetliylamine reactions, which were variable. All 
strains reduced the oxide, although some very wnakly. 


TABLE 2 

Agglutination reactions of cultures related to S, paradysenteriae y type P274 


AGOLDTUnN TITEK WITH CULTOXE 


ANnSEKUM 



563 

2084 

2439 

120 

2375 

2370 

2372 

563 

2,560 

2,560 

2,560 

2,560 

1,280 

0 

0 

2084 

2,560 

2,560 

2,560 

2,560 i 

2,560 

320 

2,560 

2439 

320 i 

160 

40,960 

0 

0 

0 

0 

120 

160 

80 

0 

10,240 

320 

! 0 

0 

2375 

320 

160 

1 80 

320 

20,480 

0 

160 

2370 

0* 

20 

1 0 

0 

0 

i 2,560 

160 

2372 

320 

40 

20 

0 

40 

320 

40,960 


•Titer of less than 1:20. 


.SEKOLOOICAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Direct agglutination reactions of the serologically ditferent strains are shown 
in table 2. Only a single strain of each sero-type is included. The identities 
of the other cultures of each group were established either by reciprocal adsorp- 
tions or, when antiserums were not prepared, by adsorption of the serum listed 
in the table. 

A serological difference was found between certain type P274 antiserums. 
This is readily shown by the reactions of antiserums prepared from strains 503 
and 2084 w’ith cultures 2370 and 2372. The difference in reactivity between the 
two serums is not a peculiarity of these tw'o immunizing strains, since six anti- 
serums have been prepared from type P274 strains and three of each kind were 
obtained. The antigenic difference is not apparent in the reactions of cultures 
563 and 2084 shown in table 2, however, and at the time those tests were made 
practically no differences could be shown. When first isolated, strain 2084, and 
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others like it, could be distinguished by their strong agglutination in S. alkalescens 
antiserum. 

The serological relationship of all the strains in table 2 to S. paradysenteriaCy 
type P274, is shovra through the reactions of serum 2084. The reciprocal tests 

TABLE 3 

Antigenic components related to S, paradysenteriae type PS74 as shown by adsorption 

ACOLDTININ TITEi WITH CULTITRIC 




563 

2084 

2439 

120 

2375 

2370 

2372 

563 

2084 

0-80 

0 

0 

0 

0 



(P274) 

2439’ 

1,280 

1,280 

0 

2,560 

640 




120 

1,280 

1,280 

2,560 

0 

160 




2439 & 120 

1,280 

1,280 

0 

0 

80 




2375 

1,280 

2,560 

2,560 

2,560 

0 



2084 

563 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(P274) 

2439 

1,280 

1,280 

0 

2,560 

1,280 

80 

5,120 


120 

1,280 

1,280 

2,560 

0 

160 

160 

5,120 


2375 

1,280 

1,280 i 

2,560 1 

1,280 

0 

20 

2,560 


2370 

1,280 

1,280 1 

2,560 

2,560 

2,560 

0 

2,560 


2372 

1,280 

1,280 

2,560 

2,560 

1,280 

0 

0 

2439 

563 

0 

0 

20,480 





120 









is. 

alkales- 

563 

0 

0 

1 


10,210 

160 



cens) 

2375 

160 

I 

[ 

80 


10,240 

0 



2375 

563 

0 

0 

20 

so 

10,240 


20 


120 

80 

80 

40 

0 

j 10,240 


20 

2370 

2372 




1 


1,280 

0 

2372 

563 

0 





160 

20,480 


2370 

80 





0 

20,480 


573 (Boyd P143) 

320 





320 

40,960 


2214 (S, dispar I) 

320 





320 

40,960 


2213 (iS. dispar II) 

0 





0 

0 


of type P274 cultures gave weaker titers in most instances, e.g., 80 to 160 for 
antiserum 120 (.S', alkalescens); 160 to 320 for 2439 and 2375 antiserums; and 
insignificant reactions with antiserum 2370. With the remaining cultures shown 
in table 2 reciprocal agglutination tests indicate that the principal antigens are 
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type specific and that the cross reactions are due to other minor antigens. In 
only one case was the heterologous titer as much as 12.5 per cent of the*, homolo- 
gous titer. 

The ndationships within this group of cultures are further illustrated by the 
selected adsorption tests summarized in table 3. No differeiK^es between the 
two type P274 strains could be shown by reciprocal adsorptions. TIk^ ability 
of strain 563 to remove from antiserum 2084 agglutinins for cultures 2370 and 
2372 is surprising, since these antibodies were not produced by immunizing with 
strain 563. On the other hand, adsorption of 503 serum with 2084 culture on 
some occasions failed to remove all homologous agglutinins although the maxi- 
mum titer was never greater than 1:80. it must be assumed that antigenic 
change has occurred in the 2084 strain between the time of immunization and 
the test, at least in so far as it is ])ossible to show antigens in vitro. 

The fraction shared between culture 2439 and type P274 is distinct from com- 
ponents shared with other cultures, since adsorption of either type of P274 anti- 
serum with (julture 2439 faih'd to remove agglutinins except for the adsorbing 
strain; likewise with culture 2375. Both 120 (*S'. alkalcscens) and strain 2375 
share an antigen with type P274. This Is not the complete fraction of 

alkakficens^ whi(di was defined as the common antigen of coli-4 and S, alkales- 
cens (Stuart et al,, 1943), since adsorption of P274 antiserums with S. alkalcscens 
failed fo remove completely the agglutinins for coli-4 (2375) and culture 2375 
failed to lake out the agglutinins for M alkalcscens. Adsorptions of 120 and 
2375 antiserums are corroborative. 

A related specificity is shown by strains 2370 and 2372 since adsorption of 
antis('rum 2084 with 2372 culture removed antibodies for culture 2370 as well 
as for itself. With the exception of the last one listed, which will be discussed 
subsequently, the remaining adsorptions in table 3 illustrate the complexity of 
si)ecificit]es exhil)ited within this group of cultures. 

When the relationships of these organisms to other members of the Shigella 
group A\erc studied by recipiocal agglutination tests, certain reactions occurred 
of sufficient strength to deserve mention. Culture 2372 was most interesting 
in this respect since it was agglutinated by antiserums prepared against (1) 
S, parody scntcriae, Boyd type P143, to within one dilution of the homologous 
titer, (2) Shigella dispar scro-type II (Carpenter, 1943, 1945), to withm one or 
two dilutions of the homologous titer, and (3) most Flexner types. Adsorption 
of type P143 anti.serums by 2372 culture failed to reduce the homologous titer, 
and a major common antigen distinct from the specific P143 antigen must be 
postulakKl betw€»en type P143 and strain 2372. The reciprocal adsorption like- 
wise failed to decrease the homologous titer, as shown in table 3. Adsorption 
of one >S. dispar type II antiserum with culture 2372 decreased the titer for S. 
dispar from 20,480 to 640, and the homologous agglutinins were completely 
removed from another S. dispar type II antiserum. The reciprocal adsorption 
of 2372 antiserum with dispar, type II, completely removed agglutinins for 
strain 2372 (table 3). Culture 2372, therefore, appears to be very closely related 
to some, and antigenically identical with other, type II S, dispar strains. Agglu- 
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tination by Flexner antiserums occurred only to titers of 1:160 to 1:320, and 
the 2372 antiserum agglutinated S. parody senteriae, Flexner Y, 1:320, type IV 
1:80, type VI 1:80, and “B. wakefield’’ (Berger, 1945) 1:5,120. The culture 
apparently has some of the Flexner group antigen, but it appears as a minor 
component. 

Another significant cross reaction was encountered between S. alkalescens and 
S. dysenteriae (Shiga). This will be discussed in more detail elsewhere (Wlieeler 
and Stuart). 

DISCUSSION 

The cultures described make up a series of related types which in many respects 
is analogous to that found for S. alkalescens (Stuart et aZ., 1943). A species- 
specific antigen for type P274 that is analogous to the antigen of S. alkalcs- 
cens can be shown by the agglutinin in P274 antiserum (563) following a com- 
bined adsorption with cultures 120, 2375, and 2439. A fraction is shared with 
strain 2439, a “paracolon” organism, analogous to the S. alkalescens “B” antigen. 
A third component present in type P274 and S. alkalescens cultures is shared by 
certain coliform cultures (2375) and is actually related to, or is a part of, the 
S, alkalescens “C” antigen. Finally, a difference can be shown between type 
P274 strains; for example, those resembling culture 563 and those like strain 2084. 
This is similar to the variation of the “D” antigen among S, alkalescens strains. 

The 2084 strain of type P274 does not appear to be stable as in 10 months 
since isolation it changed so that in serological reactions it was indistinguishable 
from strain 563. The differences, however, are readily apparent in the two anti- 
serums. The reactions of antiserum 2084 are important since they relate the 
other organisms in the group. 

Strain 2372 is an important connecting link in the Shigella group since it has 
the biochemical reactions of S, alkalescens; but none of the S. alkalescens is anti- 
genically closely related to or identical with S, dispar t>T)e II, exhibits a close 
serological relationship to S, parody senteriae Boyd type PI 43, has a part of the 
group antigen of the Flexner organisms, and is related to Boyd type P274 through 
strong reactions in antiserum 2084, 

Strains like 2372 afford an example of the difficulties of classification in the 
Shigella group. Even though the organism has the biochemical reactions of 
S, alkalescens^ in view of the absence of serological connection to S. alkalescens 
and since it is so closely related to other Shigella, there seems little justification 
for classifying this organism as S, alkalescens as has been done (Neter, 1944). 
On the other hand, the relatively weak agglutination by Flexner serums (1:320) 
and the reciprocal agglutination of Flexner Y in 2372 antiserum (1:320) when 
the homologous titers are 10,240 to 20,480 do not appear to be sufficient evidence 
to place this organism with the Flexner group. The closest serological relation- 
ship is to S. dispar, sero-type II (Carpenter, 1943, 1945), yet it differs bio- 
chemically from S. dispar in the failure to fennent lactose. 

The pathogenic significance of this type is not known, since the 5 strains were 
isolated from civilian food handlers whose history was not available. The 
original source of the aerogenic serologically related organism 2440 (table 1) is 
not known. 
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Strain 2370 and an identical culture, 2405, fall into the paradysentery group 
with respect to biochemical characteristics, yet the only demonstrable serological 
relationship to that group is through antiserum 2084. A minor component was 
shared with the 2372 strain. The history of one of these strains is not available; 
the other was isolated from a food handler. On the basis of information at hand 
these strains constitute another serological type of S, paradysenteriae. 

The cultures of this whole series, especially strain 2372, illustrate the variety 
of specificities which can be demonstrated for the antigenic mosaic of a single 
strain. Presumably the antigenic specificity as shown by agglutination pro- 
cedures depends on the surface-reacting groups of the antigen, and cross reactions 
depend on similarities of surface groupings rather than on distinct complete 
antigen fractions. Insofar as the diagnostic laboratory is concerned, either 
concept provides the same w^orking basis for identification since by suitable 
adsorption procedures the ‘‘type-specific’^ major fractions can be identified. 
The presence of related specificities, however, among biochemically different 
cultures is further data to be added to much that has recently accumulated 
pointing tow^ard the concept that the enteric group of bacteria is a continuous 
series of intergrading types. 


SUMMARY 

A series of cultures serologically related to Shigella paradysenteriae type P274 
has been described which shows (1) serological differences between type P274 
strains; (2) a common antigen between type P274 and a slow lactose-fermenting 
gas-producing paracolon organism; (3) a serological relationship to S. alholescens 
and other serologically identical but biochemically different organisms, including 
an acetylraethylcarbinol producer; (4) serological relationship of type P274 to 
new bio-types of a previously described (Stuart et al,) sero-type of coliform or- 
ganism; (5) serological relationship to a new sero-type of S. paradysenteriae 
(strain 2370); and (6) serological relationsliip to an organism of S, alkalescens 
bio-type, but not sero-type, closely allied serologically to S. dispar, S, para- 
dysenteriae type P143, and also less closely related to the Flexner group. 

We are indebted to Miss Virginia McGann and IVIiss Elizabeth Murphy for assisting in 
this work. 
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FrUTHKH ()IWKH\ ATIONS OX THE XrOLEAll MATERIAL OF THE 

BACTERIAL (T]1.L 


(;i:()R(n:s kxavsi 

Ijubumtoi n nf liacknoliKjn, State (\)llcijc of A(ji icullure^ Conitll rnicerfalj/, Ithaca, Xeiv York 
T{(‘(*(*ivc(l for publicalion Or'to])or 1, 1(M5 

The litonitiiix' on th<‘ (‘\isk*nc(‘ and state of a nucleus in the bacterial eoll has 
l)(‘en r(‘p(*atedly r(‘\'ie\V(‘(l. Among the most narnt reviews an‘ those of the 
author (1938, li)44), Delaporte (1939 1940), and Lewis (1941). 

In 1912, the author, using a numb(*r of inorpliologieal and inieroehemieal 
(•rit(*ria, demon^tratcsl a nu(*h‘us in the cell of Siapliiilovoccm flavo-cijancuH. This 
was confirmed hy Knaysi and Mudd (1943), wlio obserxed the granules with 
tlu‘ (‘lectron mi(‘roscop(‘, show(‘d their probable ability to divide, se])arated tliem 
from the c(‘ll bv sonic xibrations, and dernonstrat(‘d that tluw contaim^d thymo- 
nucl(‘ic acid. In (‘xtcaiding th(‘ir work to other sp(a‘i(‘s, Knaysi and Mudd 
()bs(‘r\ (*(l gianuh's of possibly nucl(‘ar nature in a nuaiingococcus but wercMinable 
to find such granul(‘s in a number of otlier speci(‘s, rods or cocci, including a strain 
of Sfrcptacornis pfpap tics known to contain, nTitivelv, considc'rable aniountsof 
thymoiiuch'ic acid (Stwag, Smohms, and La(*kman, 1940). They concluded that 
in c('rtain sp(H*ii\s or strains tlu* nuclear material may 1)(‘ in the diffuse state. 

Following up his work with Stiipln/locorcns fhiro-vyativus, the author attempted 
to ajiplv th(‘ saiiK' mc'thod.^ to young c(‘lls of s(*v(M-al of the a(‘robic sporeformers. 
It is tine that certain j)roc(‘dures gav(‘ pictunxs similar to thos(‘ interpret(‘d by 
som(‘ as showing nuclei, but our long familiarity with the structure and behavior 
of the bacterial ct‘ll gav(‘ us sufficient ground to conclude that the results were 
nt'gative. 

During a rec(*nt study of the cytology of eiidospore formation in strain of 
Jlunllus enrtis (l91()/>), it was iiossible, under definite conditions, to predict 
sporulation within a relatively short tiim*. Lonseipiently, microcultures at 
various stagi^s of (hweloiiment wen* sui)jected to tlu‘ F(‘ulg('n reaction: the micro- 
cultun's w(*re disconnect (*d: the cover glass was (*autiously removi'd, allowed to 
dr> , cl(‘an(*d with \>lol, and dropped in 93 jier c(‘nt alcohol. At the end of 2 
days, till* co\(*r glass was tak(‘u out of the alcohol, rins(*d with distilled water, 
hydrolyz(*d in n 11(4 for 10 minut(‘s at (>()(', ])lac(‘d in the Schiff reagent for 
0 hours, put in a sulfurous bath for 3 to 10 minutes, rinsed with (listill(‘d Axater, 
and dried; the film of c(‘lls was then examined in water or in sulfurous water. 
The Schiff reagi'iit and sulfurous bath were prei)ared in accord with Delaporte\s 
(1939 1940) formulae. 

The n'sults ar(‘ illustrated in figures 1 to 3. Figure 1, wdiich re})resents a 
microcolony undergoing sporulation, shows nunu'rous strongly positive, homoge- 
neous s[)ots which repi-es('nt forespores and immature endospores. Here and 
there, one finds spores whitdi show a positive, internal rod or granule within a 
colorless zone. The colorless zone is surrounded by a positive line or halo. On 
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account of the small number in young colonies, these differentiated spores must 
be mature ones. Homogeneous and differentiated spores are also found in 
figure 2, which also represents a colony undergoing sporulation. Microcolonies 
in which sporulation has long been completed (figure 3) contain differentiated 
spores only, a final proof that these represent mature endospores. The cyto- 
plasmic membrane and the lipoprotein granules, which are usually formed in the 
cytoplasmic membrane and eliminated into the cytoplasm before sporulation 
(Knaysi, 1946a), are the only other differentiated structures which are Feulgen- 
positive. 


DISCUSSION 

The results summarized above show that there is no chromatin granule en- 
closed in the forespore as was reported by Meyer (1897, 1899) for Bacillus 
asterospoms and Bacillus tumescens. The existence of such a granule was not 
revealed either by following the formation of the endospore (Knaysi, 19466) 
or by application of the Feulgen reaction to the forespore and young endospore. 
On the contrary, the fact that the protoplasm of the forespore and young endo- 
spore gives a strong, homogeneous Feulgen reaction seems to indicate that its 
nuclear material is in a diffuse state and, a posteriori, that the nuclear material 
of the vegetative cell in the investigated strain is also in the diffuse state; this 
is supported by previous direct observation of the inclusion-free vegetative cell. 
It must also be added that Levis (1934) was unable to detect a chromatin 
granule in the forespore of Bacillus mycoides. 

The significance of the appearance of a Feulgen-positive rod or granule in the 
mature endospore is not entirely clear. It may mean that differentiation of a 
nucleus takes place during maturation of the endospore, or it may be the result 
of shrinkage of the protoplasm, which is known to take place during maturation 
(luiaysi, 19466). Lack of knowledge about the structures of the endospore, 
their make-up, and their properties makes a final choice inadvisable, and one 
can argue for or against either possibility. In any case, the results of the present 
investigation support the conclusion of Knaysi and Mudd (1943) that bacteria 
differ with respect to nuclear differentiation. In certain species or strains, this 
differentiation takes place only under certain conditions of environment or of 
cultural development. In the knovn strains of organisms like Staphylococcus 
flavo-cyaueus, differentiation into nucleus and cytoplasm has become an estab- 
lished process. 


SUMMARY 

Microcultures of strain Cs of Bacillus cereus were subjected to the Feulgen 
reaction at various stages of their development. In very young cultures, the 
only Feulgen-positive, differentiated structures are the cytoplasmic membrane 
and its extensions. At a later stage, cells grown aerobically form lipoprotein 
inclusions which are also Feulgen-positive. Forespores and young endospores 
stain homogeneously by the Feulgen procedure, but mature spores show a posi- 
tive granule or rod. Whether the latter indicates differentiation or is due to 
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shrinkage of the protoplasm during maturation remains undetermined. The 
results show that, in the strain investigated, the nuclear material is diffuse both 
in the vegetative cell and in the young endospore, with a possible differentiation of 
a nucleus during maturation of the spore. 
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Bacteria exposed to one of the active members of the sulfonamide group of 
drugs continue for a time to grow at a normal rate; growth is then interrupted 
and bacterial death begins (Hirsch, 1944). Some of the earlier work with peni- 
cillin indicated that, in contrast to this, penicillin causes the death of a certain 
proportion of the dividing cells of a growing culture without any appreciable lag 
period (Hobby et al, 1942; Lee et al., 1944). Rantz and Kirby (1944), however, 
have showm that at limiting dilutions of penicillin there may be a definite interval 
between the addition of penicillin and the onset of growth inhibition, as evidenced 
by turbidimetric determinations. From this, as well as from other studies of the 
action of penicillin, it has been concluded that the substance acts only on dividing 
cells, leaving nondividing cells unaffected. Hobby and Daw'son (1944) likewise 
demonstrated that bacteria continued to multiply for a time after being planted 
in broth containing small concentrations of penicillin. According to these 
experiments, however, a similar lag in the onset of effective action of penicillin 
was also apparent w'hen higher concentrations were used. The present studies 
w'cre undertaken in order to gain more precise knowledge on this point and to 
determine how’ long the uiflucnce of penicillin on bacteria might last after its 
comjjlete removal from the culture medium. 

A commercial preparation of penicillin was used, the manufacturer’s assay of 
its potency being accepted. The Staphylococcus employed was designated as 
strain Mx by Julianelle and Wieghard (1935) and is their type B. It is inhibited 
by 0.06, but not by 0.03, units of penicillin per ml and is thus somewhat less 
seasitive to pcTiicillin than the Oxford strain. Tryptose phosphate broth and 
tryptose phosphate agar, manufactured by the Digestive Ferments Company, 
were used as culture media. Viable bacteria were determined by i)late count 
after 24 hours’ incubation. When samples were taken from the growing culture, 
they were chilled to 0 C in an ice bath after being withdrawn and held there until 
dilutions could be prepared for plating. 

An initial series of experiments was set up to determine the effect, of adding 
penicillin to a growing culture, according to the following pattern: To 10 ml of a 
4-hour broth culture, penicillin solution w'as added in small volume and in 
amount sufficient to produce the desired concentration. At intervals there- 
after a 0.5-ml portion w'as removed, immediately diluted to 5 ml with ice-cold 
saline solution, and centrifuged for 5 minutes at approximately 2,000 times 
gravity. The fluid was decanted, and the bacteria were resuspended in a second 
portion of saline solution (5 ml) and centrifuged. The organisms were then 
suspended in cold saline solution and held briefly until dilutions could be pre- 
pared for plating. Preliminary experiments had indicated the necessity for 

* This work was supported in part by a grant from the Ben Venue Laboratories, Inc. 
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removing the penicillin in this way, even though the final dilution in the plate 
might be well beyond the theoretically active concentration. The results are 
presented in a series of graphs (figure 1). 

It is readily apparent that whereas the ultimate lethal effect of penicillin 
on the staphylococcal cells is uniform, the time of onset of the effect is distinctly 
influenced by the conc.entration of the drug. When the concentration is high 
(1.0 unit per ml), logarithmic growth is apparently replaced at once by log- 
arithmic death. When the concentration is low (0.03 unit per ml), an increase 
in the population continues during the period of observation, but at a rate which 
is lower than normal. Wlien the concentration causing “complete inhibition” 
in the overnight test was doubled, the phase of logarithmic death was preceded 
by a 30-minute period of apparently uninterrupted growth. These experiments 



0 15 30 45 60 75 90 105 IZQ 135 150 165 :180 

Time in minute 

Fig. 1. Continuous Exposure of Growing Cultures to 1.0, 0.125, 0.063 , 0.03 
Units of PeiVicillin per ml 
Line drawn by inspection 

were designed to follow the viable cell count only for the first period of penicillin 
action. In some experiments, evidence was obtained that the rapid logarithmic 
death rate continued only during the reduction of the population of the culture 
to 1 or 0.1 per cent of the maximum and that the rate was then reduced appre- 
ciably, in agreement with the findings of Hobby and Dawson (1944). 

In a second series of experiments, penicillin was added to the liquid medium 
and after a predetermined time interval the bacterial cells were removed from 
the broth containing penicillin to a fresh, penicillin-free broth. The following 
experiment is typical of the series. 

Fifty ml of broth (at 37 C) were seeded with 10“"® ml of an 18-hour broth 
culture of Staphylococcus Mx. After 4 hours a 12-ml sample was removed, 
penicillin was added to produce a concentration of 1.0 unit per ml, and incuba- 
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Fia. 2. Exposure op a Growino Culture to 1.0 Unit per ml op Penicillin 

FOR 30 Minutes 

Upper curve, control culture. Lower curve, treated culture. Solid block indicatcH 
&l«rawrbrrn“pSro^^^^ centrifugation and washing of culture. 



Fio. 3. Exposure op Culture to 1.0 Unit per ml for 15 Minutes 
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0^ 15 » 45 60^ 75 90 105 120 155 150 165 180 195 ZIO 225 240 255 
Time in minutes 

Fig. 4. Exposure of Culture to 1.0 Unit per ml for 6 Minutes 



0 15 30 •«. M 75 90 106 J20 1» 150 165 BO 195 210 225 aw Z55 
Time in minutes 

Pig. 6. Exposure of Culture to 0.068 Unit per ml for 30 Minutes 


tion was continued. After the lapse of 30 minutes the penicillin-treated culture 
and an untreated control culture were centrifuged for 6 minutes. The super- 
natant was siphoned off, cells were immediately resuspended in warm broth, 
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centrifuged, resuspended in the original volume of warm broth, and returned to 
the incubator at 37 C. Samples were taken at intervals for counts of the viable 
cells. The results of a series of such experiments are presented in figures 2 to 5. 

It will be noted that removal of growing cells from a culture medium by cen- 
trifugation and their transference to a fresh medium is accompanied by only a 
temporary reduction in the rate of reproduction. This is probably due to the 
reduction in temperature during the period of centrifugation at room tempera- 
ture and the fact that during part of each run the packed cells were denied free 
access to the nutrients of the medium. This temporary effect on the rate of 
bacterial growth might have been predicted; however, the action of penicillin 
under these conditions was wholly imexpected. It will be observed that ex- 
posure of the growing culture to 1.0 unit of penicillin per ml led to a sharp drop 
in the number of viable cells, as in the first experiments. When, however, the 
cells w^ere removed from a medium containing penicillin to one free of the dnig, 
the decrease in the number of viable organisms continued for a time. Then 
the rate of death decreased until the viable cell count remained constant. This 
period was eventually follow^ed by renewed growi-h, as has also been shown by 
other experiments. An explanation immediately suggested itself : the organisms 
present during this period of stationary population were the ‘^persisters” de- 
scribed by Bigger (1944), organisms not in the proper physiologic state to be 
attacked by penicillin and therefore unaffected by it. Presumably, they were 
in a “resting,” nonmultiplying stage. That this w^as not the whole explanation 
soon became apparent. When the period of exposure to penicillin was reduced 
to 15 minutes, the effect on the total number of viable cells was somewhat less, 
although there was a period of 3^ hours before growth began. When the time of 
exposure was reduced to 5 minutes, essentially no bacterial deaths occurred. 
But for 3 hours after the removal of penicillin no bacterial multiplication oc- 
curred. Subsequent experiments (figure 5) show’ed that the effect could also 
be produced by a longer exposure to a lower concentration (0.06 units per ml) 
of penicillin. (Reference to figure 1 reveals that when a culture is continuously 
exposed to 0.06 units of penicillin per ml, the population does not begin to fall 
for about an hour after penicillin is added.) Very short exposure to the lower 
concentration of penicillin produced no significant effect. 

DISCUSSION 

Before any definite description of the mechanism of action of penicillin can 
be formulated, much more must be known than has been learned so far about 
the actual events which occur when bacteria are subjected to its action. As 
data become available, however, it is reasonable to examine currently held work- 
ing hypotheses in the light of the new information. At the time of writing, the 
most widely accepted hypothesis as to the action of penicillin on bacteria holds 
that the substance acts on dividing cells only, and that cells escaping its action 
are either materially more resistant to penicillin than the average of the culture 
or are in an unsuitable physiologic state to be affected. With this hypothesis 
our experiments with relatively high concentrations of penicillin do not disagree. 
Destruction of each cell as it began or completed the process of division, or 
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death of a given percentage of the dividing cells, would produce the observed 
logarithmic death rate. As the concentration is reduced, however, a lag appears, 
and at the minimal inhibitory concentration it seems that a full generation is 
produced before bacterial death begins. Further, although the rate of growth 
may be lowered during this phase, it does not seem to be lowered significantly. 
When killing begins, it proceeds logarithmically for the period observed, although 
at a significantly lower rate than when the cells are exposed to a higher con- 
centration of penicillin. 

It might be presumed that the lag period of penicillin action during wliich 
thete is no demonstrable effect on the bacteria is a period during which a critical 
concentration of the drug is being built up or the supply of some essential metab- 
olite is being exhausted. On this basis, withdrawal of the drug before the 
lethal effect is apparent would be expected to allow prompt resumption of gro>\iih. 
In that event, however, a considerable period of time would be required for the 
bacteria to recover from the damage which had been done them, damage which 
was not yet evident at the time of removal of the penicillin. It may be impor- 
tant that there seems to be a time-concentration relationship in the production 
of this effect. Whether the interval between the removal of penicillin from the 
suspending medium and the resumption of growth is utilized by the bacteria 
in getting rid of the penicillin, repairing damaged enzyme systems, rebuilding 
stores of metabolites, or for some other purpose cannot be said at present. 

CONCLUSIONS 

At low penicillin concentrations, the lethal action of the antibiotic agent on 
Staphylococcus is preceded by a period of unaffected growth. At higher con- 
centration the lethal action appears to begin without lag. 

After removal of the bacterial cells to a penicillin-free medium, the effect of 
penicillin persists for a time. When Staphylococcics is expo.sed to 1 unit of peni- 
cillin per ml of culture medium, death of bacteria continues for a time after 
removal of the penicillin, and after a period of some 3 hours, growth is resumed. 
At lower concentrations of penicillin, exposure for a comparable time may lead 
to no deaths, but grov^d.h is inhibited for 3 hours after removal of the drug. 
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ON TUK PHOd^SS OF SPOIU lATlON IN A STRAIN 
OF BA(MLLT\S (T.RKFS 


(;K(m(;Ks kxavsi 

Ldboraion/ of HacknoJogij, Stole ('oUvge of Ayi tend ore, Cornell Cmrenutij, Ithaca, Neir Yoik 
]^(*c(MVO(] for ])ul)Ii(‘ation OcIoIkt 0, 1945 

Three inodes of endospore formation are reported in the litc'rature: fa) growth, 
from a single granule, (h) aggregation of gramih^s, and (e) condensation of th(^ 
protoplasm. (See Knaysi, 194 1.) 

(Irowth from a single granul(‘ nas re])orted hy a few of the early investigators 
for common organisms (JIaciltns titiblihs^ Bacillus anlhracis^ Bacillus mega- 
Ihcrium) which, lat(*r studies showed, sporiilate hy (‘ondiaisation of the jiroto- 
])lasm. With on(‘ or two exceptions, the same may he saiil of the aggregation of 
granuh's. Tin* ])ossil)ility that th(‘ difference hetwe^en the three modes is due to 
a difhu'ent state' of tlu' iiuck'ar material was suggested hy the author (1944, p. 
9!)). 

In th(' course* of other studie*s, we ha<l the* op])ortunity to make e*areful oh- 
se'rvations on the* mode* of sporulation in strain (\<j of Bacillus ccrcus. The' pro- 
ce'ss can he* readily ohse'iwe'd in micre)e*ultures prepared as was described hy the* 
author 0919). hA(*e'llent re*sults may 1)(' eihtaineel hy inoe*ulating the droplet 
of agai* with a spore* sus])('nsion dilute'd w'itli an ('(jual volume* of the* me*diuin: 
KM) ml of distille'd w'ate*r f 0.1 g of e*ase*in hydrolyzate 4- 0.1 g of K-phos])hate 
mixture* giving a pll <>f (».S. 

^^'he*n lipoprotein inclusions are presemt, the first stage is the migration of 
the*se* inclusions away from the locus where the* emdospore is to In* forme*d (figure's 
1, 2, 12, hi) This tak(‘s ])lace* hetore* delimitatiem of the forespore. It is proh- 
ahle that this migration take*s jilace with the hedp of protojilasmic currents and 
is ace'oinpanied h> conside'iahle transport of protoplasmic material to the fertile 
part of the erll. This can he de‘due*e‘d fremi the fact that the latter can ofte*n 
he* ohs(‘r\e*d to incre'a.se* in optieail elensity while the re'giem where* the inclu.sions 
gather edten se*e‘ms to he* large'ly transforine'el into a re'lative'ly huge vacuole 
(figure's 2, 12, hi). 

The* se'cond stage* is tlie* forrnatiein of a Jorcsporc. The* first e*vieie*ne*e e)f a 
fore'spore is the* sudele*n appe'arane*e, in the hyaline, ine*lusion-fre*e part e)f tlie* 
sporangium, of a faint, ellijitical e'eaitenir wliie*h almeist toue‘hes the cyte^plasmic 
nu'mhrane of the s])orangium (figure's 1, 3, 4, 13). This cemtour line re*i)rese*nts 
the inte'rse'ctiein of a thin, ellipseiielal env(*lope with a plane eamtaining the lemg 
axis e)f that env(*le>pe and normal te) the axis of the microse*oi)e. This emveleipe* 
ceinsists of material similar in compeisitiem te) that of the e*yto])lasmic membrane. 
Jt is e)f consielerahle* inte‘re*st that, in the liacterial e*ell, the* separation e)f proto- 
))lasmie* parts is always ae*e*e)mplish('d l)y films made e)ut e>f this tyix* of material; 
in cell division, tluxse* films are usually extensiems eif the cyteiplasmie* membrane; 
in the case of the forespore, it se'ems to appear in situ. At first, the protoplasm 
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Imc;. 1 I ortiorjofii I -day-old inicrocnioriy, at 25 to27 (\ on tin* nKMlium: 0 I of vitamin 
fr(‘(‘ casoin hydrolyzato -f 0 1 ^ of K-phoapliato iiiixtnro {pi I ti S) -f 1 5 K of hacto a^ar -f 
]()() ml of dislillod water. Note forespore in cell a, 

Fiii. 2 Same mieroeoloiiy as in figure 1, 10 minutes later. Note eompleted eiidospcire 
111 cell a and the appearance of a forespore in cell h. (Vlls c and f are typical of cells about 
to sporulate. 

within and without th(‘ envelope has the same refractive index (figures 3, 13), 
and the outline of the envelope is very difficult to see without staining; but the 
refractive inde^x within the envelope rises rapidly, so that, usually within 10 
minutes, the forespore becomes a highly refringent body (figures 3 to 5). There 
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Km; ;i. Saino luirrofolony as in fiiuuro 1, 1 hour ami 20 minutes later Note euinph'ted 
emlospore in eell h, and the appearance of tliree fores])oro.s in cells h and c (’ell / also has 

sporulated ... x- . i 

Kmj. 4 Same microcolony as in tijj;ure I, 1 hour and 20 minutes later Note an advanced 

staj^e of tiie fores])ore in cell d. . x , . 

Kmj 5. Same mieroeulture as in tijrure 1, 1 hour and 40 minutes later Note ctuupleUal 
eiulospores in cell h, c, and d. and the appearance of a forespore in cell c. 
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is not the slij!;htest evidenec for the contention of Meyer (1S97, 1899, 1912) 
that the forespore contains a ndatively huge vacuole. 'i 

During a third stage, which may be called the stage of maturation, the fpre*- 
spore undergoes changes in form and size. It deci’eas(\s in width Avith little or no 
change in haigth, thus assuming a more slender form and sinalka* volume (fig- 
ures 1 to ()); it becomes th(‘ endospore. Measun'inents made on i)h()tomicro- 
graphic records of three developing endospores gave tlu' data of tabl(‘ 1. Thes(^ 
results are similar to those of Bayne-Jones and P(‘trilli (1933) for J^acillvs me- 
gatherium. 

This stage is followed by a period of two or mcjrt* houi’s during which a spor- 
angium, transferred to a new medium, remains unchanged; tlu' inclusions remain 
intact and the endospore does not germinate (figures lb to IS; see also Knaysi, 
1945). This observation could be explained by ])ostulating that the endospor(‘ 
must undergo further internal changes before it could germinate*. IndeeHl, th(*r(* 
is some basis for this assumption (Knaysi, I91(W0. Dn tlu* other hand, the facw 
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that the sporangium and inclusions are* pre*se'rveel for a consid(*rablt‘ p(*riod in a 
fr(*sh meelium indicates that the sporangium re*mains alive* s(*\(*ral liours aft(‘r 
e'ompletion of the emdospore, and that the (*nde)spore elo(*s not germinate* until 
the spe)rangium dies of starvatiem; feu* the transfer of an olel sj)orangium to a 
fre\sh medium hastens its elisinte*gratiem eu*, if the sporangial wall is persiste‘nt, 
causes germination of the spore inside e)f the spe)i*angium (Knaysi, 1938, p. 105). 
After this perioel of a few henirs, the* ine'lusiems be'gin to elisinte*grate* (e*ell c, 
figures b te) 8), but the spemmgium often bre*aks up before* this disiute*gratie)n is 
complete, and the inclusions or the*ir re\sielue is liberateel into the* me*elium (figure* 
9). Ill the strain investigated, the sporangium is usually i)e*rsistent, in e‘ontrast 
Avith strain ('2 of Haeillus mycoides in which the sporangium disappe*ars (piie*kly 
after the stage of maturation. 

It has been shoAvm by the autheir (194()5) that, uneier e*ertain ce)nelitie)ns, 
ende)spores may be forrneel in inclusion-fre^e sporangia. In such cases, there is 
no microscopic cvielence of a pre^paratory stages, although transport of sub- 
microscopic protoplasmic material may be taking place. Visibly, the process 




Fui. f> Satno microcoloiiy aw in figiurr 1, 2 hours later. Xt)te eoinploteil eiulosjiore in 
cell f and tlu* late stages of the forespore in cell </, note also the teiuleiu‘y to form a })arti- 
t ion in cells h and <i 

h'h! 7. Same microeolony aw in tiKure 1, 4 hours and 12 minutes lat(‘r Xot(‘ eomphdi'd 
(Mulowpores in (*(41 g and the tendency to form u partition in cells c and y; note also the two 
lipoprotein inclusions in cell /, 

Fid. S. Same microcuUui’e as in fiRure 1, 1 day and 45 minutes lat(‘r. Note the dis- 
appearance of most of the lipoprotein inclusions, and the persistence and fusion of those 
in cell / into a larjser granule. 

Fid. 1). Same mi(;roculture as in (iKure J, 3 days later. Note liberation of most residual 
lipoprotein inclusions aw the sporangia disintegrate. It is possible that some of the scat- 
tered granules are fragments of the cytoplasmic membrane of the sporangium. 

Fig. 10. Scale for figures 1 to 15 
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begins with the formation of the forespore in a hyaline cell. Subse(juent changes 
are similar to those (les('rii)ecl above. 

Posilion and orientation of the endospore. Tlu‘ position of the en(los})ore may 
be anywhere in the sporangium and seems to Ik‘ reflated to the morpliology of the 
latter (figures 1 to 8, 11). The most frequent position is the subterminal, but 
strictly terminal spores are frequently seen (figure 11). In short sporangia, a 
central endospore may occasionally be seen (cell /, figure (>), and in long, slender 
sporangia, the terminal position becomes more freciuent (cells a and figure 11). 

The orientalioti of the endospore seems, at least partially, to depend on the 
difference between the width of the endospore and that of the sporangium. 
When this difference is small, the long axis of the endospore tends to coiiuade 
with that of the sporangium (figure 11). As the difference increases, however, the 
two axes tend to form an acute angle, (lenei-ally, this angle is small, but in a 
certain stubby type of sporangia it may reach 40 to (>0 degrees. In other cases, 
shrinkage of the endospore during maturation results in a lateral translation 
(cells./, k\ figure 0) so that the long axis of the spore and that of th(‘ sporangium 
are parallel. We ha\(‘ not observed any translational movement of the spore 
along the long axis of the (*ell as was report(*d b.v Lf‘\\is (19114) for Bacillus 
mycoidcs. 

Form and size of the endospore, 4'he general form of th(' endospor(‘ is ('llip- 
soidal or, sometimes, oval; kidneylike s])ores also are oc(*asionall.v seen. Tlu‘ 
ellipsoidal spores, however, vary in excentricity from tdmost spluuical {K = 
+0.200) to slender (E = +0.779), with a mean of about K = +0.570. The 
size of the endospore also varies considcTably, and we observed midget s[)ores 
which are not illustrated in this paper but will be the obj(‘ct oi a future study. 
These midget spores may be found, lying oblicpiely, in sporangia of normal 
dimensions and appearance, but they se(m to gi\e at l(*ast a few getu'rations of 
small, weak vegetative cells. 

Table 2 contains the morphological characba’istics of 10 endos])ore.s taken at 
random within a single mi(*roculture. Tlu‘ ratio of tin* volume of the spon^ to 
that of the sporangium varies between 0.11 and 0.14 (Bayne-Jones and IVtrilli, 
1933, reported for Baeillus megatherium the limits of 0.0(i and 0.13). When a. 
sporangium contains more than one endospore, the* ratio of the total volume* of 
the spores te) that of the spejrangium see*ms alse) to fall within those* limits (table 
2); this may be signilie*ant, 

Ntimber of endospores in a sporangium. The* lite*rature e)n the* number e)f 
enelos])ore\s per sporangium has be^en reviewed and discusse'el by the* author 
(1944, pp. 100“ 102). The eiuestiem is e‘onsiel(*rabl.v e‘larifieMl by the present 
stud.v. Many sporangia contain onl.v one* spore* (*ach (e*ells / anel t of figure's 1 
to 6). Eeiually freepient is the fe)llowing pht*nomenon: a s[)e)rangium may ce)n- 
tain a single, subterminal spore; subseque*ntly, a plate, e)ften of inelefinite bound- 
arie*s, may be formed at about the rnielelle of that sporangium, anel a se*e*e)nel spe)re 
may be fbrme*d in the* newly delimited half (cell e, figure's 7 and 8;./, figure's 3, 5, 
and 0); se)metime*s formatie)n e)f both spore's antedates that of the* f)artitie)n (e*ell 
5, figures 3, 5, and (i); usually, the plates ultimately split, she) wing that a disporic 
sporangium is })e)tenitially equivalent to two sporangia. 
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In filamentous (figun* II), two or more spores may be seem unsei)arate(l 

by partitions, althousb partitions may still be formed befor.* disint(‘j^ration of tlu‘ 
filamemt. 


TABLK 2 

Mo/ pholnyiral rh/irocii nst irs of a fnr vn(Io}tporc}< <in<i s/)o/'/niyin of Hor/llon ccreus 

(st/ain (\) 
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1 
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0 94 
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2 39 

1 00 
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1 1 05 
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-f-0 00 1 

1 035 

3 00 

0 94 
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14 92 

, 0 1095 

1 i 0 S7 

; 0 02 
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1 4(K) 

2 20 

1 05 

4 0 770 

12 SO 

0 1095 

1 00 

0 0) 

4 0 (i2S 

1 55N 

2 32 

0 92 

, +0 S13 

10 70 

0 1447 

■ 0 7S 
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-f-0 311 

1 3K0 

2 30 

0 91 

4-0 S43 
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0 03 

-fO 010 

1 714 

4 SI 

0 OS 
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13 29 

0 1311 

: 1 05 

0 50 

-fO 719 

1 1 370 
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1 075 

j 13 r,o 

0 55 
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; 0 115* 
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0 37 
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, 3 11 

3 S 1 

0 S7 


1 09 

+ 

0 922 

: 14 99 

1 19.11 

2 

1 2 9S 

2 95 

0 92 


1 02 

0 904 

' 0 S77 

; i(t m 

: 12 35 

3 

2 S5 

3 13 

0 92 


1 2 

0 SOS 

0 S50 

i 10,10 

i 18 75 


(i ^ \ of t hr lou^t h , /> = 1 ot t h(‘ \> ull h , /t = 1 — , \ ~ /{ir (/ />- ('\r(‘pt t ho i nil ial stat o 

n- 

of (oylindrioal ) w hon I = 2ir />’'' (</ - \h] 

* C'yinuincal , I h(‘ applioal ion of tho fonmila is not tla'orol loally oorroot but the forniula 
gives the (•oni]>arativo value of +0 937. 

We are iinabU* to confirm th(‘ assertions of some early baederioloj^ists that a 
disporic si)orangiiim is always twice as larf>e as a monosporic one (compare cell 
/ with g in figure (>). AVhat determines tlie number of sp()re\s seems superficially 
to be ne)t only the size of tlie spe)ran^ium l)ut also the size of the spores. At the 
present stage, we do not wish to give e)\ir observations interpretations which 
might have a bearing on whether the endospore is a sexual or an asexual spore. 
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Fig. 1] . Portion of a microculturf* as in figuro 1 . Filamentous cells showinti; two or mort; 
emlospor(‘s per sporangium. 

Fig. 12. Portion of a mieroculture similar to that of figure 1. At the end of one day it 
was diHeonneeted and the cover glass with the adhering cells was j)Ia(*<'d on a droplet of 
the medium: 100 ml of meat infusion (i strength) + 0.5 g of trj^ptone -f 0.5 g of glucose ~f 
1 .5 g of bacto agar. The ])hotograph was taken after an incubation for 52 minutes at 2S ( '. 
Note tendency of most, cells to be ellipsoidal. 

Fig. 13. The same portion of the microculture described in figure 12 after 4 hours and 
38 minutes of incubation. Note the more definitely ellipsoidal form of ceils a, h, ancl c. 
Cell flf has already sporulated; cell h is preparing tosporulate; cell c has formed a forespore. 

Fins. 14 AND 15. The cells of figure 14 are at an early stage of preparation to form endo* 
spores; they arc begining to form and eliminate lipoprotein granules into the cytoplasm. 
As far as can be ascertained, they have developed into the sporangia of figure 15, 18 hours 
and 26 minutes later. 
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Fi<; U>. A P) hour old niicrocult iin* simihir to that of ti^uro 1 was (liscoiinortod ; tlio 
rclls attaclual to lh(* eov<'r glass wore luivod with a loopful of the modiuni* 100 nd t)f meat 
iufuHio!» (1 stirngth) -h 0 "> g of try]>tou(* f 0.5 g of gluroso, and placed over a droplet of 
1 5 per cent haeto agar, and so forth. A (ield containing 17 young sporangia and 87 gran 
ulated vcgetativ(‘ cells was piclvccl for ohservat ion. Figure Ui is the appearance of that 
held aft(*r incubation of 8 hours and 87 minutes at 2S (' Note that noiu' of t he endospores 
has germinated 

Fkj. 17. The major part id’ the held of figure 1(> after 5 hours and 19 minutes Note that 
none of the snorangia germinated, although growth of the vegetative cells has been con- 
siderable. Tlie scale is the same as that of figure IG. 
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Changes in the form and size of the sporangium. In most ciises there is no 
obvious cliange in the form or size of the cell (luring sporuhition; occasionally, 
one observes around th(’ fonsspore a constriction which may disa})i)ear during; 
later stages. Not infrequently, however, one eiK^ounters ccdls which undergo 
definite changes in form and size during the period of migration of the inclusions. 
These changes may have be‘gun shortly before. During that pcu-iod, a cylindrical 
cell may swell laterall\' and assume an ellipsoidal form, or a (*ell which is already’ 
slightly ellipsoidal may di‘crease in ex cen tricity. This swelling is not r(\stricted 
to the region wliere the fon'sjiore later appears; it is often accompanied by growth 
in length (figures 12 and 13). The morphological^ characteristics of cells a to 



Fic. IS, The miijor part of the fichi of figure 16 after 0 liours aud ’M) niiiiut(‘.s 
fil^ure 17.) The scale is the same as that of figure' 16. 

c in their initial stat(^ (figure' 12) and in their final state (figur(‘ 13) art' giv(‘ii in 
table 3. Of the' three c(‘lls, b was, initially, definitely cylindrical and its volume 
was calculat(‘d from the formula: 


v = 27r6^ (a — 3 h) 

where a = half of the cell length (including the curved ends), and 6 = half of 
the width. This formula is much more conveniemt than the one previously 
given by the author (1944, p. 17): 

r - 27r/>2 (a + | b) 

in which a representc'd only the cylindrical part. 
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SUMMARY 

Strain 0$ of Bacillus cereus forms endospores by condensation of the proto- 
plasm. The cytological processes involved are described. When very young 
sporangia are transferred, together with vegetative cells, into a fresh medium, 
the spores do not germinate, and the sporangium and inclusions are preserved 
until the new culture reaches the sporulation stage. 

The form and size of the endospore and its position in the sporangium are 
variable; its orientation seems to depend on the difference between its width and 
that of tlie sporangium; if the sporangium is much wider than the endospore, 
the latter tends to be oblique to the long axis of the sporangium. 

The number of endospores in a sporangium is variable. There is a tendency, 
however, in sporangia containing more than one spore for them to be separated, 
often incompletely, into monosporous sporangia. More often, a large cell forms 
a spore; this is followed by the formation of a partition, and another spore is 
usually formed in the newly delimited half of the cell. 

Only in a certain type of cells is sporulation preceded by enlargement of the 
sporangium. Sometimes midget endospores are formed. 
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The sensitivity of the actinomycetes to penicillin has received little attention. 
The classification of the order advanced by Waksman and Henrici (1943) rec- 
ognizes five genera {Mycobacterium, Actinomyces, Nocardia, StrepUmyces, and 
Micromonospora) differing in morphological and physiological characteristics. 
Among the mycobacteria the resistance of the tubercle bacillus to penicillin has 
been known for some time, and a simUar resistance has been shown for other 
members of the genus by Woodruff and Foster (1944) . In this case the resistance 
is apparently due to the presence of an active penicillinase. Recent clinical 
reports (Hendrickson and Lehman, 1945; Dobson and Cutting, 1945) indicate 
that heavy dosages of j)enicillin are effective in some cases of actinomycosis 
caused by the anaerobic or microaerophilic organisms of the genus Actinomyces, 
and in vitro sensitivity of these organisms has been shown by Keeney et al. 
(1944). Unpublished observations of my own also indicate an in vitro sensitivity 
for these organisms. However, the problem of strain sensitivity in this genus 
warrants further investigation. Benedict and Iverson (1944) reported unsuc- 
cessful penicillin treatment of an eye infection caused by a species of Nocardia, 
although the organism showed in vitro sensitivity to 1 /u per ml concentration of 
penicillin. This seems to be the only report on the sensitivity of species of 
Nocardia to penicillin. Two strains of StrepUmyces were tested by Waksman 
and Woodruff (1942) and found to be resistant to penicillin. Woodruff and 
Foster (1945) reported the presence of an active penicillinase in two species of 
the genus. Apparently no work has been done on the sensitivity of species of 
M icromonospora. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

A series of 17 strains of Streptomyces, 3 strains of Nocardia gypsoides, 5 strains 
of Nocardia asteroides, 1 strain of Nocardia mexicana, and 2 strains of Micro- 
monospora were tested for sensitivity to penicillin by the method described below. 
The strains of StrepUmyces were isolated from soil and were identified only as to 
genus. The strains of Nocardia gypsoides were obtained, respectively, from Dr. 

S. A. Waksman, Dr. C. W. Emmons, and from the collection of the late Dr. A. 

T. Henrici. The latter strain was a subculture of the type species. The 5 
strains of N. asteroides consisted of 4 which have been previously studied for 
pathogenicity, etc. (Drake and Henrici, 1943) and a fifth received from Dr. D. 
S. Martin. The 2 strains of Micromonospora were received from Dr. Waksman 
and from Dr. W. W. Umbreit. 
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The orga n isms were grown on nutrient agar at 35 C for five transfers, then 
inoculated into 13 ml of melted nutrient agar and poured into petri plates. As 
soon as the plates had hardened, filter paper discs (9 mm in diameter) soaked 
in penicillin solutions were placed on the surface of the agar and the plates 
incubated at 35 C. A series of control plates inoculated with 15,000 spores of 
Bacillus subtilis per ml and with similar discs of penicillin-impregnated filter 
paper were prepared and incubated under the same conditions. Due to the 
mixed mycelial and bacillary growth of the Nocardia, and the presence of spores 
in the other two genera, no standard inocula could be devised for these organisms. 

The faster and more convenient filter paper discs have been used by the author 


TABLE 1 

Action of penicillin on Streplomycee 


BTRAIN NO. 

24 HOUKS 

PENICILLIN (m/ml) 

48 Bouts 

PENICILLIN (m/ml) 

100 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 j 

0 

0 1 

0 

3 

0 

+p 

0 

0 

4 


1 

lip 

27 

5 

0 

18 

0 

16 

6 

0 

12p 

0 

12p 

7 

lip 

17 

lip 

15p 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 


0 

9p 

10 

lip 


0 

20p 

11 

0 

+P 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

19 

0 

18 

14 

0 

lOp 

0 

0 

15 

0 

lOp 

0 

0 

16 

0 

12p 

0 

0 

17 

12p 

16p 

0 

16p 


Figures indicate diameter of zone in mm, p indicates partial growth, 0 indicates no zone 
(normal growth), —indicates insufficient growth to measure zones, -1- indicates a zone too 
small to measure. There was no inhibition in concentrations of 0.1, 1.0, or 10 a per ml. 


for two years and the accuracy is comparable to that obtained with the more 
common cylinders. Similar findings with this method have been reported by 
others (Sherwood et al., 1944; Vincent and Vincent, 1944). 

The penicillin used was the commercial product of Eli Lilly and Company, 
purchased locally. The drug was dissolved in sterile, cold phosphate buffer 
of pH 6.2, and appropriate dilutions were made with the same buffer. Pre- 
liminary experiments with crude penicillin prepared in the laboratory had 
indicated little sensitivity of the actinomycetes, so five different concentrations 
were tested on the same plate. The control plates of BacUlus subtilis were run 
in quadruplicate for each set of dilutions, and the two higher concentrations of 
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penicillin were tested on different sets of plates than the lower concentrations. 
The dilutions used contained 0.1, 1.0, 10, 100, and 1000 per ml except for one 
organism (Nocardia mextcana) in which the dilution containmgO.l ;tper ml was 
omitted and a dilution containing 10,000 n per ml was substituted. 

Beadings were made at the end of 24 and again at the end of 48 hours, since 
in some cases growth was too slight in the shorter interval. This also brought 
out the difference between temporary inhibition (by slowing of growth) and 
complete inhibition. This first phenomenon was shown by several organisms. 
The results are given m tables 1, 2, and 3. The results obtained with Bacillus 


TABLE 2 

Action of penicillin on Nocardia 


.OAGAKISlf 

24 BOUSS 

PEMXCILLZN Ui/UL) 

48 HOUBS 

PENICILUN (ai/ML) 

100 

1.000 

10,000 

100 J 

1,000 

10,000 

N, aster oidea 

0 

0 


0 

0 


N. aster aides 

0 

0 


0 

0 


N. aster aides 

0 

0 


0 

0 


N. osier aides 

0 

lOp 


0 

0 


N. aster aides (Martin) 

0 

0 


0 

0 


N, gypsoides (Henri ci) 

0 

0 


0 

0 


iV. gypsoides (Waksman) 

lOp 

24 


-fp 

24p 


X. gypsoides (Emmons) 

0 

0 


0 

0 

i 

X, mexicana (Martin). . 

0 

0 

16p 

j 0 

0 

16p 


See the explanatory note to table 1. 


TABLE 3 

Action of penicillin on Micromonospora 



I 

24 HOURS 

1 

! 

48 BOURS 



raNICIILIN (m/ml) 

PBNiaLLTN (u/HL) 

STBAIN 








10 

100 

1,000 

10 

100 

1,000 

1. (Umbreit) 

+p 

14p 

29 

0 

■1 

30p 

2. (Waksman) 

— 

— 

— 

0 


43p 


See the explanatory note to table 1. 


subiilis were in line with expectations and are not tabulated. There was marked 
inhibition of this organism by all concentrations of penicillin from 1.0 /< per ml up. 

DISCUSSION 

Among the 17 strains of Streptomyces only 3 showed any inhibition by 100 
p per ml, and in 1 of these this was overcome in 48 hours. In all 3 the inhibition 
was only partial and the zone consisted of decreased, but not completely sup- 
pressed, growth. At a concentration of 1,000 p per ml of penicillin, 12 strains 
showed partial or complete inhibition in 24 hours, but only 8 were so affected 
after 48 hours. Of these 8, the inhibition was complete in 3 and partial in 5 
others. 
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Only 1 of the 5 strains of Nocardia asteroidea showed any inhibition, and in 
this case there was only a partial inhibition in 24 hours by a concentration of 
1,000 (I per ml of penicillin, and that was completely overcome in 48 hours. One 
of the 3 strains of N. gypaoides showed a partial inhibition by 100 p per ml and 
complete inhibition by 1,000 /i per ml in 24 hours, but after 48 hours there was 
only partial inhibition by these concentrations of penicillin. The single strain 
of N. mexicana showed a partial inhibition by 10,000 n per ml but no effect from 
lower concentrations of penicillin. 

The 2 strains of Micromonoapora were slightly more sensitive since in the I 
showing sufficient growth for observation in 24 hours there was partial inhibition 
of a slight degree by 10 y per ml and complete inhibition by 1,000 y per ml. 
However, in 48 hours both strains showed only partial inhibition by the two 
highest concentrations of penicillin. 

Preliminary experiments have shown the presence of potent penicillinase 
in liquid cultures of Streptomycea and Nocardia. A few observatioas on prepara- 
tions from strains of the latter genus have shown that the penicillinase is much 
more heat-stable than has been reported for similar preparations from other 
organisms. A single experiment showed the antipenicillin activity was not 
completely destroyed by 30 minutes’ exposure in a boiling water bath, although 
the activity was considerably reduced. 

The lack of sensitivity shown by pathogenic species of Nocardia has some 
clinical importance. In vitro tests show that the concentration of penicillin 
required for inhibition is far beyond the concentration attainable in the body. In 
all cases of actinomycosis sufficient laboratory Avork should be done to identify 
the causative organism and to indicate its degree of sensitmty to penicillin. The 
favorable clinical reports have apparently all been in infections with the anaerobic 
Actirumycea whereas none have been reported as benefited by penicillin when 
the etiological agent was a species of Nocardia. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Seventeen strains of Streptomycea were tested for sensitivity to pencillin by 
the filter paper disc method. Eight strains were inhibited by concentrations of 
1,000 y per ml and of these only three were completely inhibited. Two strains 
showed partial inhibition by 100 y per ml. 

Five strains of Nocardia aateroidea were tested in the same manner. Only 
one strain showed any inhibition at penicillin concentrations of 1,000 y per ml 
or less, and this partial inhibition was overcome in 48 hours. 

One of three strains of Nocardia gypaoidea showed partial inhibition by 100 
and 1,000 y per ml, whereas the others were resistant to these concentrations of 
penicillin. 

One strain of Nocardia mexicana was resistant to 1,000 y per ml but was par- 
tially inhibited by 10,000 per ml concentration of penicillin. 

Two strains of Micromonoapora were partially inhibited by 100 and 1,000 
y per ml of penicillin but not by lower concentrations. 
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Despite the many acknowledged limitations of the phenol coefficient test, the 
fact remains that it is still the most generally useful and practical test that has 
thus far been devised for estimating the relative germicidal activity of phenolic 
compounds. The modification of this test usually employed in this country is 
that described by Ruehle and Brewer (1931) and commonly accepted as the 
Food and Drug Administration method. If the directions described by these 
investigators in Circular no. 198 are carefully followed, workers in different 
laboratories, testing the same disinfectant, are usually able to obtain similar 
results — one of the salient features of this test. However, there is one variable 
in the test, namely the phenol resistance of the test organism, which at times 
appears uncontrollable. Ruehle and Brewer set certain min i m um limits of 
phenol resistance for the two test organisms, Ebcrthella iyphosa (Hopkins strain) 
and Staphylococais aureus; and although it is generally agreed that these limits 
are easily maintained for E. iyphosa, the S. aureus strains are apparently subject 
to unpredictable fluctuations in phenol resistance despite rigid adherence to 
methods of culture and transfer prescribed in Circular no. 198. This factor has 
caused justifiable consternation in those Avho rely upon this organism for practical 
day-to-day control testing of antiseptics and germicides, since it often means the 
loss of an entire day’s work when the test organism is subsequently found to ex- 
hibit substandard phenol resistance. 

The cause of these fluctuations in resistance is not clearly understood at the 
present time. Undoubtedly different brands or even batches of peptone may 
alter the resistance of the organisms as Brewer (1943) found in the case of E. ty- 
phosa. Recently Wolf (1945) has prepared a medium which maintains the 
resistance of S. aureus more uniformly than the standard F.D.A. broth. At 
the present time, however, attempts to stabilize the phenol resistance of <S. 
aureus by variations in the medium can only be made on an empirical basis, since 
the relationship between the metabolism of the organism and its phenol resistance 
is not known. In view of this situation, it is believed that the present report, 
also based on an empirical finding, may be of assistance to those who occasionally 
experience difficulty in restoring and maintaining the standard phenol resistance 
of S. aureus. 

After pr eliminar y experiments with different brands of peptone and meat ex- 
tract that yielded unsatisfactory results in attempting to restore the phenol 
resistance of S. aureus, it was found that the incubation of certain strains at 
40 C restored and maintain ed the desired resistance. Since this appeared to be a 
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possible solution for obtaining satisfactory cultures for phenol coefficient de- 
terminations, a series of experiments, outlined below, was conducted to determine 
the practicability of such a procedure. 

EXPEBIMENTAIi 

The directions described in Circular no. 198 were followed in performing all 
phenol coefficient tests. Armour’s peptone (batch C2806) and beef extract 

TABLE 1 

Phenol resistance of S. aureus grown at S7 C and 40 C 



— No growth in subculture tube after 48 hours* incubation at 37 C. 

(batch 12414) were employed in the preparation of all media. A Fries recording 
thermometer and hygrometer were used in both the 37 C and 40 C incubators. 
Variations between 20 per cent and 60 per cent relative humidity were tested in 
the incubators, but these did not appear to affect the phenol resistance of the test 
organisms. 

In the first series of experiments, four cultures of S. aurexts (strain 209) from 
different sources were transferred daily, one set of strains being incubated at 
37 C and the other at 40 C. After a varying number of transfers, the cultures 
were tested for their phenol resistance both at 20 C and at 37 C, since Slocum 
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(1945) found that frequently S. aureus had standard resistance when tested at 
20 C but showed substandard resistance at 37 C. These experiments were re- 
peated 40 times over a period of 4 months, and results similar to those shown in 
table 1 were obtained. Here three of the strains were tested under the conditions 
indicated in the table. 


TABLE 2 

Phenol resistance of S. aureus grown at S7 C and Ifl C 

I I TESTS COMDnCTED AT 20 C 




CULTURE 

Phenol dilution 

CULTURE 

TIANSEER 







NO. 

NO. 

INCUBATED 


1:60 



1:70 




AT 










Minutes exposed to phenol 




5 

10 

15 

5 

1 ‘0 

15 


A ) 

37 C 

— 

— 

— 

+ 

-- 

— 


’ 1 

40 C 

- 

- 

- 

•f 

- 

- 


A } 

37 C 

- 

- 




- 

N. E. ^ 

u \ 

40 C 

- 

- 


-f 

- 

- 


11 i 

37 C 

— 

— 

— 

H- 

— 

— 



40 C 

— 

— 

— 

-h 

— 

— 


16 1 

37 0 


- 


■f 

- 

- 



40 C 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

— 


4 1 

*37 C 


— 1 

— i 

-h 

— 




40 r 

- 

- 

- 


-- 



7 1 

.37 C 

... 

- 

- 


- 

- 



40 C 

- 

- 

- 

-f 

4- 

- 

S. T, ^ 

11 1 

37 C 

~ 

- 


! -f* 

- 




40 C 

— 

— 

— 



•— 


f 

37 C 














14 < 

40 C 

— 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

— 


16 / 

37 C 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 



16 1 

40 C 

— 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

— 


A } 

37 C 



— 

4* 

— 

_ 


’ 1 

40 c: 

- 

- 

- 

4- 

-f 

- 

W. P. - 

6 1 

37 C 

- 


- 

-f 


- 



40 C 

— 

— 

— 

4> 

— 

— 


11 } 

37 C 

- 

- 

- 

4- 

- 

- 


11 \ 

40 C 

— 

— 

— 

4- 

— 

— 


+ ” Growth in subculture tubes after 48 hours’ incubation at 37 C. 

— — No growth in subculture tubes after 48 hours’ incubation at 37 C. 


Table 1 shows that with but one exception (strain 209-B, fourth transfer) these 
strains exhibited substandard phenol resistance when grown at 37 C but re- 
sponded to 40 C incubation with the required resistance. In some cases there 
was a slight loss in resistance when the tests were conducted at 37 C, thus con- 
firming Slocum’s (1945) experience. The increased resistance obtained by 
culturing at 40 C is only transient, for even after strains have maintained stand- 
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ard resistance for 16 transfers at 40 C, when they are again incubated at 37 C 
they show substandard resistance after the first or second transfer. This fact, 
however, does not decrease the practical value of incubation at an elevated tem- 
perature, for cultures have maintained standard resistance at 40 C for 23 con- 
secutive transfers without any indication of granularity or roughness developing. 
The strain 209 cultures that were initially substandard or that developed sub- 
standard resistance when incubated at 37 C usually exhibited standard resistance 
after the first or second transfer incubated at 40 C. 

Although incubation at 40 C has consistently increased the resistance of each 
of the 209 strains tested, there appear to be many strains of S. aureus which do not 
respond to this stimulus. In table 2 are shown the results of testing three of 
these strains which, with two exceptions, failed to show any increase in resistance 


TABLE 3 

Mercuric chloride resistance of S, aureus grown at S7 C and 40 C 





TESTS CONDUCTED AT 20 C 



CULTUIK 

INCUBATED 

AT 

Mercuric chloride dilution 

CULTUU 

NO. 

TSANSFEK 

NO. 



1:2,000 



1:3,000 




Minutes exposed to mercuric chloride 




5 

10 

15 

5 

10 

15 

5 

10 

15 



5 1 

37 C 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

209-1 


40C 

37 C 

— 




+ 


+ 

-1- 

4- 



19 < 

40 C 

- 

— 


+ 

— 

— 


4- 

+ 




37 C 



— 



— 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

209-2 ^ 


40 C 

37 C 
40 C 

- 

- 

— 

-t- 

+ 

+ 

+ 



+ 

4- 

+ 

-f- 

+ 

-1- 


+ = Growth in subculture tube after 48 hours’ incubation at 37 C. 

— = No growth in subculture tube after 48 hours’ incubation at 37 C. 


when incubated at 40 C. Seven additional strains of S. aureus, recently isolated 
from pathological material, also failed to respond to elevated incubation tem- 
peratures. 

Apparently incubation at 40 C does not enhance phenol resistance, even after 
a prolonged series of transfers, unless the organisms possess some inherent po- 
tential quality of resistance, similar to that of the 209 strain. The failure of 
many strains of S, aureus to respond to an elevated temperature is not a real 
limitation to this procedure, for most workers using S. aureus for phenol coef- 
ficient tests now employ the 209 strain, and on the basis of the results observed in 
this study, cultures of the 209 strain are generally amenable to enhancement of 
phenol resistance by incubation at 40 C. 

Although the phenol coefficient test is not applicable to antiseptics other than 
phenolic compounds, for the reasons stated in Circular no. 198, it is frequently 
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useful in testing newly developed nonphenolic antiseptics to compare their 
activity with that of phenol. It was therefore believed of interest to determine the 
effect of incubating cultures of the 209 strain at 40 C on their resistance to another 
type of antiseptic. In table 3 the resistance of two strains against mercuric 
chloride is shown. 

It will be observed that both strains, when incubated at 40 C, show an increase 
in resistance to mercuric chloride. Apparently the increased phenol resistance 
induced by incubation at 40 C may also be exhibited toward other types of 
antiseptics. 


DISCUSSION 

The demonstration of increased resistance of S. aureus to phenol when incu- 
bated above 37 C is not new, for Chick (1910) described it and more recently 
Smyth (1934) made a similar finding. So far as the ^vriters know, however, the 
practical application of this phenomenon in conducting phenol coefficient tests 
has not been previously explored. The use of 40 C cultures has frequently been 
helpful in our laboratory at certain times of the year when the 37 C cultures 
were persisently substandard for a number of days. It is believed that this 
procedure may also be of use to others who have experienced similar difficulties 
from time to time. 

A few strains were incubated at 45 C, but this temperature did not raise the 
resistance of the cultures of strain 209 beyond that achieved by incubation at 
40 C, nor did it increase the resistance of the other strains that failed to respond 
at all to incubation at 40 C. 

Although incubation of S. aureus at 40 C is at variance with the procedures 
outlined in (Circular no. 198, the use of such cultures would appear justifiable 
for jdienol coefficient deteiminations so long as they maintain the standard phenol 
resistance. Moreover, w^hen phenol coefficient tests are used on nonphenolic 
antiseptics for experimental purposes, the use of 40 C cultures should also be 
satisfactory. It is hoped that incubation of the test cultures at 40 C will prove 
helpful in improving the practicability of the phenol coefficient test, just as a 
change in the standard medium, suggested by Wolf (1945), seeks the same ob- 
jective. 


SUMMARY 

Incubation of four cultures of Staphylococcus aureus (strain 209) at 40 C 
usually restored and maintained their phenol resistance at the standard pre- 
scribed by the F.D.A. for phenol coefficient determinations. 

Phenol resistance increased by incubation at 40 C w as maintained when the 
phenol coefficient test was conducted at 20 C and only slightly diminished when 
tests were conducted at 37 C. 

Standard phenol resistance, maintained by incubation at 40 C, was rapidly 
lost when the cultures were subsequently incubated at 37 C. 

When strains of S. aureus, other than 209, were repeatedly transferred and in- 
cubated at 40 C, they failed to exhibit increased phenol resistance. 
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Incubation of certain S. aureus cultures at 40 C to restore or maintain standard 
phenol resistance is recommended when incubation at 37 C fails to produce the 
required resistance. 
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FUirniKRXOTKSOX VARIATION IN (M^^HTAIN SAPHOPIl VTK' 
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KPNXKTIIL JOXKS 

Deparltm ril (tf liutanif, r ntvcrsily oj Michujan, * 1 //// Adn)i\ Michigan 
Heooivecl for pubhcalion O(*tol)or 25, 1!)45 

X’arialion in certain sai)ro))hytic soil actiiioniycc'tes has l)een reported (Jones, 
1940). Since then ol)servations have aeeurmilated on the effect ol the amount 
of inoculum, prolongefl culture in s )il compared with broth or agar media, and the 
selection of temporary variant.s. 

THi: LFFKC'r OF THE AMOUNT OF INOCELl'M 

The (‘ffect of the amount ot inoculum was tested on th(‘ most variable char- 
acteristics of the writer’s cultures: (1 ) pigmentation and (2) digestion of calcium 
malate. 

Th(' (Jfect (»n })igmentation was ol)S(‘rved in organism 47-13 secured by tlu^ 
writ(‘r from a lorest >oil and (‘stablished in culture' from a single* spore in 1938. 
On agar me*elia this organism le>s(‘s its ability to lorm aeTial hyphae anel siioivs 
alte'r a f(*w trans])lants. The* colonms, on eirdinary elihitiem ]jlate*s eif glye*ere)l 
nitrate* agar, are* all e‘e)leule*ss until about the* sixth elay when seime b(*gin te) appear 
gre*(‘nish black, brown, or irre'gnlarly \ari(‘gate‘el. 41 h* color ine‘rease*s at an un- 
(‘(jual rate* in eliffe*re‘nt e*oloni(*s, anel within a e*oloiiy. A few remain e^eileirle^ss, 
particularly the* smalle*r one's. The* write*!* (1940) e'lassifu'el th(*se variatiems as 
e'ontimmus eir flue*tuating, but state*d, “'riie pignu'iit el(‘ve*lops in a few of the 
larger colonie*s pe*rhaps be*cause the*y are* innate‘ly more ae*tive', or the*y may have 
arisen from a large*!* fragment of the ineie’ulum in a ve*ry tortunate {leisition within 
the* agar with re'iere'iice* to o\yge*n supply.” 

It has sine-e* be*e*n found that a he*a\y .susj)e*nsion from cultures re'e*e'ntly greiwn 
in ste*riliz(*d soil give's e*ntire*ly, or alnmst e*utire*ly, pigme'nte*d eailonu's; e*.g., this is 
true oi a plate* inoe*ulate*d at 27) suce‘e*vssive* points with a ne*e*dle eli])pe*el emly one*e 
in the* suspe*nsion. llowe*ve*r, if the* ineiculum is e*arrie*el e)\er to thre'C plates 
(77) ineiculatiems), or it the* suspe*nsion is elilute*el, differene*e's in color oce*ur with 
the* faintly pigme*nte‘el eir e‘olorle*ss e*olonies, e*spe*cially at the* end eif the serie*s 
((ig. 1,1). A typie*al run of 17 replie*ate*s average*el 97) per e*ent coleireel e*(.)le_)nies 
e)n ])late I, Sb per e*e'Ut on plate* 2, anel 73 pe*!* e*e*nt on plate* 3. Afte*r several 
subculture*s, |)ignie*ntation ele*cre*ase*s anel the*re* may lie no corre*lation betwe'em it 
and the aineiunt of ineicuhun (tig. 1, 2),e.g., 10 replicate*s average*el 9 jier e*e*nt ])ig- 
me*nte*el eailemie's ein plate* I, 22 })er e*(*nt on plate 2, anel 20 per e*ent e)n plate 3, 
after be*ing sube*ulture*ei ein glye*e»re>l nitrate agar fe>r a year. C'eileirle'.ss e'eilemies 
orelinarily yie*ld some e*ole)re*ei elerivatives. The pigmeaitatiem e)f these is un- 
aftecteHl by the ineie'ulum, re'garell(*ss of the length eif time e)n labeirateiry ine*elia. 
In eine trial, 122 ce)le)rle*.ss e*e)lonie*s we*re‘ u.se*el lor stab translers with the iollow’ing 
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results: 10 produced no growth, 28 formed only colorless colonies (fig. 1, 8), 70 
formed (‘olored and colorless colonies, without refenaice to the (juantity of in- 
oculum, and 8 yielded (Uitirely colored colonies. 

The amount of inoculum affects the dig(\slion of cahdum malate in organism 
21-2 which Wiis secured by the w riter from a grassland soil and ('slal)lished from a 
single spore in 1939. The growth is a compact v(*gelative stroma, w hich develops 
white aerial hyphae and conidia on Krainsky’s calcium malate* agar. Practi- 
cally every plate prepared from a suspension of the mac(*i‘ated stroma into m(*lt(*d 



4 ft 


FKa jn:i 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Ori^anisin 47-13 on nitrate agar. 

No. 1. Growth fre.shly transplanted from soil cultun' Fignaait at i<m corneal (*d with 
amount of inoculum 

No. 2. Growth from a culture grown for a y(*ar on lahoraloiv iiuMlia No eoin'lation 
between pigmentation and amount of inoculum. 

No. 3. Cadorless form developed by selection of colorless variants 

No. 1. Organism 21-3 on starch agar treated with Lugol’s iodine solution. L(‘tt streak 
from soil culture show’s digestion of starch High! streak Irom broth cultiiri* show.s slight 
digestion of starch. 

No. 5. Organism 03-7 on calcium malate agar. ladt stnaik Irom glycerol nutrient agai 
show^s digestion of calcium malate Right streak from soil shows no digi'stion 

agar sh()w^s variation in the rate* in which colonics dig(\st calcium malate. ddu* 
most active, and usually the largest, colonies i^roducc* clt‘jir zoiu's in flu* 
medium in 3 days, whereas others may take as long as 21 days. J^xc(‘pt for this 
characteristic, 21-2 has been a very stable organism. 

The efie(‘.t of the amount of the inoculum was tested 32 tim(*s using culture's 
which had growai from 1 to 13 months on calcium malate agtir. There W(*re 
5 to 20 replicate ])lates prepared from 187 colonies. The inotailum was dis- 
tributed to 25 successive points on a jdate 5 rows of 5 inoculations. The 
percentage ol colonies to digest caleinm malate in row" J, wdiieh received the 
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heaviest inoculum, was always higher than row 5 which received the least, as the 
following data show: 


Trial 

Raw 1 

Raw 5 

Trial 

Row 1 

Raw 5 


% 

% 


% 

% 

1 

100 

36 

17 

37 

25 

2 

100 

70 

18 

71 

33 

3 

63 

54 

19 

46 

33 

4 

38 

4 

20 

43 

8 

5 

90 

51 

21 

54 

11 

6 

59 

29 

22 

71 

21 

7 

81 

31 

23 

45 

2 

8 

69 

14 

24 

62 

8 

9 

86 

66 

25 

58 

20 

10 

6 

3 

26 

95 

51 

11 

38 

25 

27 

79 

27 

12 

34 

2 

28 

86 

50 

13 

17 

0 

29 

80 

34 

14 

25 

0 

30 

53 

5 

15 

27 

0 

31 

80 

4 

16 

40 

0 

32 

80 

27 


A comparison of the actual percentages between the trials is pointless because 
of such variables as the concentrations of inocula and the historj'^ on artificial 
media. In 17 trials there was a row-by-row correlation, i.e., digestion was most 
rapid in row 1 and declined progressively in the remaining rows without excep- 
tion. In 7 trials one row deviated, in 6 trials 2 rows deviated, and in 2 trials 3 
rows were not in decreasing order. 

^ PROLONGED CULTURE IN SOIL COMPARED W'lTH BROTH OR AGAR MEDIA 

The chai acteristics of an actinomycete are so dependent on the substrate that 
it is necessarj' to use sjmthetic media in taxonomic studies. Not much attention 
has been paid to the fact, however, that cultural characteristics on a given 
mediiun may be greatly affected by the substrate on which the organism pre- 
viously grew. As an extreme example, the witer grew 5 actinomycetes and 4 
of their mutants for 4 years on (1) moist, sterilized soil; (2) a broth containing 
10 g glycerol, 5 g calcium malate, 5 g glucose, 2 g NaNOs, 0.5 g KCl, 0.5 g 
MgS04, 1 g KjHPO*, and a trace of FeS 04 in 1 liter of distilled water; and (3) 
nutrient agar fortified with 2 per cent glycerol. Some of the growths did not 
survive prolonged culture on laboratorj' media. The organisms were finally 
transferred to glycerol nutrient agar, subcultured once, and then grown on the 
synthetic media: Czapek’s sucrose nitrate agar, Krainsky’s glucose asparagine 
agar, Krainsky’s calcium malate agar, and Waksman’s starch agar. 

Every organism showed important differences between the growths from soil 
and from laboratory media (fig. 1, 4 and 5) which were maintained over many 
transfers, until the test media themselves brought changes. Mutant 21-1 Ic was 
least altered, showing only one deviation: on starch agar, the soil culture pro- 
duced spores sparin^y, whereas from broth the grow'th was asporous. The 
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parent organism, 21-11, of this mutant showed among the greatest contrasts; 
hence it can be used to illustrate the effects produced (see table 1). 

The following is a list of all the characteristics which were altered by con- 
tinuous culture on a particular substrate: (1) thickness, surface, mar^n, and 
texture of the mycelium as viewed macroscopically; (2) rate of growth; (3) 
presence or absence of aerial hyphae and conidia; (4) distribution of aerial hyphae 
and conidia; (5) deliquescence on the surface of the growth; (G) presence or ab- 
sence of pigments; (7) type of color; and (8) rate of digestion of calcium malate 
and starch. 


TABLE 1 

Characteristics of organism SI -11 on synthetic media which depended on the 

previous substrate 


SYNTHETIC MEDIUM 

PREVIOUS SUBSTEATE 

Soil 

Agar 

Waksman^s starch 

Weakly diastatic 

Spores drab 

Spores uniformly cover growth 

Strongly diastatic 

Spores pink 

Spores in wedge-shaped sectors 

Krainsky’s glucose 
asparagine 

Spores cinnamon-drab 

Spores uniformly cover growth 

Spores Japanese -rose 

Spores in rectangular patches 

Czapek’s sucrose ni- 
trate 

Spores cinnamon-drab 

Spores uniformly cover growth 

Spores white 

Spores sparse 

Krainsky^s calcium 
malate 

Rapid digestion of calcium 
malate 

Streak thin, smooth-edged 
White aerial hyphae 

Slow digestion 

Streak of small colonies 

No aerial hyphae 


The wTiter (1940) has stated, “In moist soil at room temperature, the strains 
may be maintained for months, perhaps years, without losing their original 
properties.” Subsequent results confirm this and indicate the practicability of 
carrying stock cultures in sterilized soil. Cultures 4^ years in sterilized soil, 
without transfer, when plated on synthetic agar show the color, sporulation, and 
enzymatic behavior which characterized the original isolates from nature. A 
white-spored mutant of 21-11, which originated on laboratory media, gave 66 per 
cent colored-spored colonies in the first plating after 4J years in soil ; however, all 
subcultures were white-spored, irrespective of the colony used for inoculation. 

THE SELECTION OF TEMPOBART VARIANTS 

It has been reported (Jones, 1940) : “An attempt was made to obtain a pure 
line of black pigmented colonies (of 47-13) by subculturing from the darkest 
colony in each ‘generation.’ The results were very irregular, although as high as 
95 per cent pigmented colonies have been secured in a 50-plate transfer. The 
colorless segregates in this line gave 70 to 89 per cent pigmented colonies. Se- 
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lection for a colorless type was unsuccessful; a varying number of pigmented 
colonies always appeared and many of the colorless isolates were low in vitality.” 
The variations were considered to be continuous or fluctuating, such as obtain for 
a characteristic within a pure line. 

Subsequent studies on selection have been complicated by the gradual loss of 
pigmentation through prolonged culture on artificial media. For example, after 
31 months on glycerol nitrate agar, 24 per cent of the colorless colonies tested 
produced only colorless growths, and many colored colonies yielded less than 
10 per cent of pigmented derivatives. The color was restored after the colorless 
growths were cultured for 2 months in sterilized soil, or sometimes after growing 
on Krainsky’s glucose asparagine or glycerol nutrient agar. However, the res- 
toration was only partial in 11 out of 28 instances, for the color was either un- 
usually weak or very few colonies developed color. Pure, permanently colorless 
growths would probably arise eventually as a direct effect of the medium. The 
selection of colorless colonies for each subculture w'ould accelerate the change. 

Variations in color in organism 47-13 can no longer be regarded as fluctuating, 
in the strict sense, since the frequency of types can be altered under certain con- 
ditions by the quantity of inoculum and by artificial selection. It must be 
stressed, however, that individual cultures may deviate widely from the usual 
trends due to obscure physiological conditions. The frequently observed, 
variegated colonies indicate that sharp and considerable differences may occur 
in the structurally undifferentiated mycelium. 

The selection of colonies unable to digest calcium malate in organism 21-2 did 
not in itself lead to an inactive line. Transfers were made from soil to glycerol 
nutrient agar, and after one transfer, platings w'ere begun on calcium malate 
agar. Each plate was inoculated at 25 successive points, giving diminishing 
amounts of inocula. In the first plating, 81 per cent of the colonies developed; 
at 6 days 94 per cent of these formed clear zones in the medium, and at 8 days 
all colonies had cleared it. Twenty-five successive subcultures were made from 
colonies which failed to show macroscopic eridence of digestion in 6 days. The 
percentage of colonies to digest the medium in C days in the first 9 subcultures 
was very irregular, as follows: 30, 98, 44, 20, 74, 74, 87, 68, and 83. Beginning 
with the tenth tranfer, the rate of digestion decreased, but since this was like- 
wise true in platings from active colonies it was a direct effect of the medium and 
not of selection. Activity was restored by culturing in sterilized soil. In the 
twenty-fifth transfer, 42 per cent of the colonies developed; only 9 per cent showed 
digestion in 10 days, and some colonies took up to 45 days to form clear zones in 
the medium. 


DISCUSSION 

Some actinomycetes, established in culture from single cells, show a wide range 
of temporary variations for a given characteristic. When freshly isolated, the 
entire range of types is secured irrespective of the colony chosen as an inoculum. 
Stanier (1942), for example, found that this was true of his PG strains of Acti- 
nomyces coelicolor, which gave a 96 to 5 ratio of apparently non-agar-decomposing 
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to agar-decompoaing colonies. He believed it “unavoidable that the process of 
conidimn formation was in some way responsible for the observed phenomena, 
and favored the cjrtological findings of Badian (1936) as an explanation. What- 
ever may be the cause of the color variations in the writer’s organism 47-13, it 
cannot this, as the growths were entirely of substrate mycelium. In or- 
ganism 21-2, in which colonies varied in their rate of calcium malate digestion, 
there was a sparse production of conidia. 

Stanier’s PG strains increased in activity with subculturing and finally showed 
no differences in the rate at which colonies digested the agar. The writer’s 
cultures behaved in just the opposite fashion: calcium malate digestion and 
pigmentation (which were affected by the amount of inoculum) declined after 
prolonged subculturing on the requisite medium. The selection of colorless 
variants speeded the loss of pigmentation. The characteristics were restored, at 
least partially, by culturing the organisms (which were not necessarily otherwise 
debilitated) in sterilized soil or on a rich nutrient agar. 'The characteristics of 
an actinomycete on a test medium may depend upon the previous substrate. 

Sterilized soil not only restores characteristics lost on synthetic media but also 
serves excellently for stock cultures. The writer has such cultures, kept 4J 
years at room temperature without transfer, which have the original character- 
istics on synthetic media of the organism freshly isolated from natural soil. 
Only one permanent variant has developed in the soil cultures, a fact which in- 
dicates that the rate of production of permanent variants in nature must be low 
for these strains. Schaal (1944) has amply demonstrated that sectoring in 
actinomycetes is a racial character. It may be that the writer’s organis ms are 
unusually stable. They have produced very few sectors on agar media ; however, 
the colonies were not maintained for the long period of time which Schaal has 
found to be necessaiy. 


SUMMABY 

Certain saprophytic actinomycetes, established in culture from sin^e cells, 
show a wide range of temporary variations on a synthetic medium. When 
freshly isolated, the entire range of types for a given characteristic is secured, 
irrespective of the colony chosen as an inoculum. The frequency of types may 
be affected by the amount of inoculum and by continued selection. Prolonged 
subculturing on laboratory media leads to a diminution or loss of certain char- 
acteristics. At least partial restoration results from culturing in sterilized soil, 
which serves as an excellent medium. 
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Di'fxitfmcnl of linvlvnoUKjif, Si Louts (' ntrcisilij School of Medicine, 

St Louis, Missouri 

H(‘(*oivo(l for ])uf>li(‘{i<ioii OctofxM* 2(), I!U5 

Since when Fordos piihlisherl his e\})('ri]n(‘ntal ()l)S(*rv:itions concerning 

the blue-green stain tliat sometimes a))|K‘ar(‘(l {)n surgical dn^ssings, numei’ous 
article's d(*aling with tlu* organisms commordy assigned to tlu' si)eci('s Pseudo- 
monas avnajinosa have appc'ared in the lit(*ratui*(‘. He'cause of its wide and 
varied range ot activity, the definition of this sjx'cies ])r(‘sents considc'rabh' 
diffi(‘ulti(‘s, and tlu'i'i' ('\ists a need for an aceairate method of identifying this 
microorganism. One' organism has InMjuently Ikh'ii dc'senbed under two names, 
and specifier name's have' be'en give*n te) organisms whie'li appear to be' me're'ly 
ty|)e‘s or varietie*s of the sj)e'(*i(*s. 

The'se organisms are' wiele'ly distribute'el in nature, e'xisting usually as sap- 
rophyte's, although oce'asionally giving rise tei pathological k'sions and ge'neralize'd 
infection in man (Lartigau, IS9S, Waite, I90S; Frae'nke'l. 1917; Ferns, 1927). 
Scatteivel threaighout the' lite'rature* are nunu'reais repeirts de'aling with their 
pathogi'iiic t)ote'ntialitie‘s tor jdants (Fame' anel Hranfoot, 1921; Harris, 1940; 
Xaghski, 1911, l^lrexl and Braun, 1911, 1942, He'id rt al, 1942). Ferha])s the 
me)st outstaneling leature' of P. arnujnwsa is the ability te) ])roduce a bhu'-giX'en, 
e*hlore)fe)rm-se)luble' pignu'iit, pyoe*yanin. Atte'inpts to de'te'rmine the' nature' e)f 
the ])igme‘nt and the' e'ire'unistance's uneler whie'h the' e*hrome)ge'nie* preipertie's are 
manifeste'el have' re'sulteel in e*e)nsid(*rable e'onlusion. Some* investigateirs be4ie\e 
that only one* pigme'iit is forme'd by the* dilh'ient variants anel tliat the'se variants 
ehnVr e'hie'fly in the*ir ability to jiroelue’e* ammonia; on the* other hand, seirne main- 
tain that eine* strain is simultane'eiiisly able to preieluce* as many as leiur elisiined 
})igments. Be'twee'ii the'se* twe) extreme's, we* fiiiel theise wlm claim that different 
nu'tabeilie' pigme*nts may be* tbrnu'el by varying the' nutrie'iits eif the culture 
me'dium. 

Jeirelan (1(S99) se'parate*el the* spe'cie's eif Pseudomonas avnajinosa into four 
varie'tii's: (I) iiyeie'yanige'iiie' and flueiivscige'nic, (2) pyocyanigenic only, (8) 
fluore'scigi'iiie' einly, anel (4) none'hreaneige'iiic. In later e'xperime'iits, Jeirelan 
( 190H) e*e)ne*luel('ei, freiin the study of TxS strains eif these eirganisnis, that the ability 
te) liepiedy gedatin was e'leisely relate'el w4th the ability te) ce).igulate milk. The 
eirganisms eatpable of liepiefying ge'latin anel e*oagulating milk we're mue*h alike in 
other charae'teristi(‘s. 

*Tlii8 pape'r re'prc'se'iits a ixirtioii of the* elisse'rlalion to he* submitted in partial fultillment 
of tlie* reeiuireme'nts for the de'gree of Doctor of Philosophy, St, Louis I luversity. 

^The work describe'd in this pape*r wais done under a (‘e>ntraet, recoinniende'd by thei 
Foniinitte'e em xMe'dieal Research, between the Office of Scientific Ue'se'arch and Development 
anel the St. Louis rniversity. 
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RuJiSka (1809) separated his euliures of the fluoreseent oi*ganisnis into two 
groups on th(‘ basis of their cultural, morphologieab and physiologic^al cliaract-ei- 
istics, one related to l^semhmonaH acraginom and the other t^o P.seiuiomonas 
fluorcscens-l'iqucfacicm, Niederkorn (1900) studied 15 strains of the tluoresc^ent 
niicroorganisnis in an attempt to find better methods for difTenmtiating the 
various forms. Jle concluded from these studies that there were only two (*on> 
stant forms, ]\ avruginom and P. fluoresce ns^ligucfacirns^ and that all of the 
others are varieties of th(*se. Eisenl)erg (1914) also imported that the fluorescent 
microorganisms in the group are closely related. lie found it difficailt to se])- 
arate them into species and varieties. Tanner (1918) reported that of a group 
of 100 stniins of fluorescent organisms isolated from water, 4 produced endo- 
spores, but the rest constituted a homologous group, differences appearing only in 
regard to liquefaction of gelatin, formation of H 2 S, and j)erhaps fermentation of 
glycerol. 

Meader, Rol)inson, and Leonard (1925) con(4uded from their investigation 
that all tyi)ical strains of P. aeruginosa produce three water-soluble )ngments: (I ) 
fluorescent pigment, (2) pyocyanin, and (3) i)yorubin. The pyo(*yaniii and 
fluorescent pigments act as indicators, but pyorubin remains unatTected in 
(^olor when treated with acid or alkali. These authors found that the majoiity 
of the fluoresc(‘nt microorganisms which are derived from natun* and \vhi(‘h are 
culturally identical with P. aeruginosa will produce both pyocyanin and [)y- 
orubin on appropriate media and should therefore be (‘lassitied as P, aeruginosa, 
4'hese authors also reported that agglutination and al)s(>r])ti()n tests fail(‘d to 
reveal any differences among the various strains testenl. Standiford (1937) 
found that he could not distinguish between /^ aeruginosa and P, Jliunrscens 
culturally or serologically; thus he labeled all his strains P. aeruginosa. Brooks, 
Nain, and Rhodes (1925) examined a grouj) of the fluorescent microorganisms 
associated with })lant diseases by cultural, biocluMuical, and s(‘rol()gical mt^hods. 
By means of the cultural characteristics, the authors w(ue able to arrange' th(‘ir 
bacteria into three groups: fluorescent, yellow, and white organisms. 14ie 
biochemie’al reaedions within the first two groups proved to be fairly constant, 
but preliminary serological examination of these strains revealed inqxatant 
groupings. Elrod and Braun (1942) ob.serv(»d that, two culturi's of Pfnjtomonas 
polycolor were indistinguishable from certain strains of P. aeruginosa by l>iochem- 
ical and ser()logi(‘al means. The.se authors, however, failed to confirm the A'i(‘w 
of Meader el al. that, the P. aeruginosa group is serologically uniform. Reid 
and his associates (1 942) studied 0(K) cultures, idcuitifu'd as Pseudomonas, and 
found in addition to serologic^al differences monotrichic and lophotrichic types 
of flagellation, and differences in ability to grow at 37 V. These authors also 
described a miu^oid phase. 

Seleen and Stark (1943) found that the batderia w'hi(^h produced a gnsui 
fluorescent pigment were closely related. They divided 199 cultures of these 
mi^Toorganisrns into 14 groups on the basis of their ability to grow^ at 5 C and 
42 0, action on milk, liciuefaction of gelatin, and reduction of nitrates. Sub- 
groups were determined by the ability of the cultures to produce pyocyanin 
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and to utilize sucrose, acetic acid, lactic acid, or tartaric acid as the sole source of 
carbon. Tobie (1945) suggests that the genus Pseudomonas should comprise 
those rod-shaped microorganisms which produce water-soluble phenazine 
pigments. 

ANTIBACTEEIAL SUBSTANCES DERIVED 7R0M PSEUDOMONAS AERUGINOSA 

As a result of the early and intensive studies of P. aeruginosa, it is not sur- 
prising to find that this microorganism was one of the first known to produce a 
substance antagonistic to other bacteria. Bouchard (1889) observed that the 
injection of small quantities of a culture of P. aeruginosa prevented the develop- 
ment of anthrax in rabbits that had been previously injected with a virulent 
strain of BaciUus antiirads. Woodhead and Wood (1889) found that sterilized 
cultures of P. aeruginosa had the same effect. Other investigators, Charrin 
and Guignard (1889), Emmerich and Low (1899), von Freudenreich (1888), 
and Blagovestchensky (1890), called attention to the fact that old cultures and 
culture filtrates of P. aeruginosa were bactericidal for many microorganisms. 

The exact nature of this substance aroused a great deal of interest and con- 
troversy. Because of certain enzymatic activities of their product, Emmerich 
and Low named it “pyocyanase.” Klimoff (1901) and Dietrich (1902), how- 
ever, pointed out that the properties of this antibacterial substance were in- 
consistent with those of an enzyme. Later investigators, Raubitschek and 
Russ (1909), Ohkubo (1910), and Fukuhara (1911), reported that nearly all the 
bactericidal material could be extracted with lipid solvents. Thus, they attrib- 
uted the antibacterial action to lipoids. Gundel and Wagner (1930), Hettche 
(1932, 1933, 1934), and Hettche and Vogel (1937) concluded that the anti- 
bacterial potency of the cellular extract was due to the fatty acid content. 

In addition to pyocyanase, P. aeruginosa is known to produce another anti- 
bacterial substance. This is the blue-green, chloroform-soluble pigment, 
pyocyanin, the properties of which were investigated by Hettche (1932) and 
synthesized by Wrede and Strack (1924, 1928, 1929). From the chloroform 
extracts of P. aeruginosa cultures, Schoental (1941) isolated pyocyanin, alpha 
oxyphenazine, and a pale yellow oil, all possessing antibacterial properties. 

Schoental’s publication directed this laboratory’s attention and interest to a 
study of the antibiotic materials occurring in cultures and filtrates of P. aeru- 
ginosa. The resources of the Departments of Bacteriology and Biochemistry 
were combined in order to investigate this problem in detail. A preliminary 
paper (Hays et al., 1945) describes in detail the methods and materials used for 
production of the active materials. Crystalline, active substances have been 
isolated from crude alcoholic extracts of the cells of cultures five weeks old. 
These substances have been designated “Pyo” Ib, Ic, II, III, and IV in the 
chronological order of their isolation. 

During (he course of this investigation numerous bacteriological problems 
arose. Foremost among these was the desirability of obtaining a strain capabte 
of producing a large and constant yield of the “Pyo” compounds. An effort was 
mi^, their^ore, to detemune the dissociative activities of P. aeruginosa. 
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Apparently little interest or attention has been directed toward the mor- 
phological appearance of the colonies of P. aeruginosa, and the few descriptions 
available are at variance one with another (Tanner, 1918; Ford, 1927; Kramer, 
1935; Topley and Wilson, 1937; Park and Williams, 1939; Bergey et aX,, 1939; 
Jordan and Burrows, 1942). However, Lartigau (1898), Hadley (1927), and 
Kramer (1935) called attention to the fact that P. aeruginosa is subject to varia- 
tion under conditions of laboratory cultivation. Hadley observed that many 
cultures lose their ability to produce the chloroform-soluble, blue-green pigment. 
When such cultxires are plated out, it was foimd that all of the colonies did not 
produce the blue-green color, but some merely possessed a yellow fluorescent 
pigment. Kramer further observed that the colony morphology of P. aeru~ 
ginosa is also subject to variation. It appears fairly certain to us that this 
variation in pigment production alone accounts for much of the confusion en- 
countered in the literature concerning the identification and classification of this 
microorganism. It is also possible that, with the change in pigment production, 
there may be associated changes in other characteristics as well. Therefore, a 
detailed examination of the various colony forms was undertaken in an attempt 
to determine the possible range of variability, if any, and also to catalogue those 
features which may characterize the appearance of the typical P. aeruginosa 
colony. 


METHODS 

Terminology. When the fluctuation in the generic and species terminology is 
considered, it seems rather futile to attempt to standardize the nomenclature of 
the dissociative subdivisions occurring in the species. The term “strain” is 
satisfactory only when referring to a stable daughter colony possessing character- 
istics different from that of the parent colony. The term “clone” is an excellent 
one when referring to the stable progeny of a single cell, and its use should not be 
abused. A review of the literature reveals a general overlapping in the meaning 
of all the popular terms, the choice of which is apparently left entirely to the 
investigator. Therefore, in this paper the term “type” will be used to refer to the 
cultures derived from selected colonies of the parent culture either by means of 
artificial selection or by means of dissociative activities. The term “variety” 
will be used in reference to any visible, external, dissociative tendencies occurring 
in the colony type. Thus we have genus, species, type, and variety. 

Cultures employed. The Pseudomonas aeruginosa cultures were obtained 
directly from infected lesions whenever possible; thus, any changes or dis- 
sociations that developed could be accurately evaluated. 

P-SLU, a stock strain maintained in our laboratory for the past several 
years, originally derived from a pathological lesion. A strong pyocyanin 
producer. 

P-CC, isolated from a chronic bladder infection. A mediocre pyocyanin 
producer when first isolated, but this property was soon lost. 

P-B, isolated from an infected bum. A strong pyocyanin former. 

P~M, isolated from an abscessed tooth- Produces an abundtmce of pyocyanin. 
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P-17, P-C/jf, P-U2y P-U3, cultures received as P. aeruginosa^ isolated from 
urine. These cultures produced an abundance of fluorescin but no pyocyanin. 

P-S^ isolated from a blood culture of a patient suffering from septicemia. 
A strong pyocyanin producer. 

P-Ky, stock culture from the University of Kentucky. The culture produced 
no pigment. 

P-Ky%j stock culture from the University of Kentucky. A strong producer 
of pyocyanin. 

P-9027 j obtained originally from the A.T.C.C. This culture had recently 
been grown on lettuce leaves. 

Throughout this investigation all colony studies were made on plain nutrient 
agar using the streak plate method. This method was found to be superior to 
the pour plates, as only surface colonies were desirable and it was more con- 
venient for the handling of a large number of cultures. All incubations were 
at 37 C. Previous experience indicated that the plates should be incubated for 
72 hours to ensure complete development of all colonies and to permit the appear- 
ance of any dissociative tendencies which might be present. Shorter periods 
of incubation may result in immature colonies and thus give rise to false inter- 
pretations; if incubated for longer periods, secondary or daughter colonies may 
develop. A small hand lens mounted on a ring stand was found to be ver>" satis- 
factory for examining the colonies. 

As culture P-CC was being employed routinely for the production of the 
compounds, this culture was used for most of the preliminary studies. 'When 
streak plates were made for a comparative study of the colonies, P-CC presented 
such a confusing variety that it appeared on first inspection to be contaminated. 
The colonies varied from blue-green in color to white, and from small, round, 
convex, opaque, to large, rough, spreading, flat, translucent forms. The ability 
of this culture to produce pyocyanin w^as slight, and this property was soon lost 
altogether. 

With the aid of the lens a representative colony form of each major type present 
was selected, emulsified in nutrient broth, and restreaked on nutrient agar. 
These various colony types were followed through numerous generations in this 
manner until the respective types were 100 per cent reproducible or stable. 
This procedure was complicated by the fact that various colonies would lose 
their ability to produce pigment, not only pyocyanin, but fluorescent pigment 
as well. The latter may not be an actual loss in the true sense of the word, but 
rather it is possible, by colony selection, to separate from the fluorescent colony 
type a nonfluorescent variety that is identical in every other respect with the 
parent. 


RESULTS 

Colony types. As a result of these studies, it soon became apparent that the 
culture {P-CC) was composed of three basic colony types, wliich have been, for 
the lack of better terminology, called types A, B, and R. 

Type A colonies appear as circular, smooth or undulate, convex; with trans- 
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lucent centers; effuse, flat, wavy, transparent periphery; and irregular, lobulated 
edges. These are the yellow fluorescent pigment producers and the predominant 
colony type of the culture. 

Type B colonies are small, round, convex, translucent, and finely grtoular 
with entire edges. This colony type produces the blue-green pigment, py- 
ocyanin. Frequently type B colonies are contained in and completely masked 
by type A colonies. * 

Type R colonies were somewhat variable; usually round or slightly irregular 
and curled, raised, or flat; umbiUcate or umbonate; finely or coarsely granular; 
and at times almost filamentous. Edges might be entire, undulated, lobate, or 
auriculated. Although inconsistent in their morphological appearance, these 
variations were not sufficient to warrant new or different tsrpes. 

Numerous combinations of these types may occur with corresponding colony 
configurations. It is also possible by appropriate means, such as animal passage, 
growing in high concentrations of glycerol, or repeated transfers in increasing 
concentration of homologous antiserum, to convert one colony type into another. 
Furthermore, each of the three basic colony types is subject to variation. Type 
A may be forced to throw off an A-depression variety, similar to the type A 
colony but exhibiting one or more depressed areas in the center. Tsrpe B may 
be forced to throw off a stable B-rough-brown variety, a coarsely granular, convex 
colony with irregular edges, and producing a diffusible, dark brown, chloroform- 
insoluble pigment. 

The colony morphology of cultures P-M, P-B, and PS is identical with that 
of P-CC, The urine cultures, P-U, P-Ul, P-US, and P-US exhibited only type 
A colonies. P-Ky was a stable, nonpigmented variety of a type B colony, 
whereas P-Kyl was an imstable rough variety of type A. Culture P-90^ was 
made up of stable type A colonies. Culture PSLU, originally employed for the 
production of the “Pyo” compounds, but the use of which was discontinued 
when the crude extracts failed to produce the usual yield of active material, was 
made up of the typical type B colonies, and a large, smooth, spreading B variety. 
Types A and R were entirely lacking from this culture. 

From these observations it seems plausible to assume that cultures derived 
from naturally occurring human infections are made up of more than one colony 
type. Whether these types were naturally occurring, or whether they originated 
from the dissociation of only one type, is debatable. The latter is probably 
more correct as shown by the fact that the colony types are subject to dis- 
sociation. 

The derived varieties are reproducible from generation to generation by 
transferring carefully selected colonies, but they are by no means stable or 
permanent. The three basic colony t3pes remain stable under ordinaiy condi- 
tions of laboratory cultivation, but dissociation occurs in old cultures. Oc- 
casionally permanent tjpes or varieties are thrown off, i.e., a tjpe B colony has 
been obtained that remains stable with 100 per cent of the colonies producing 
the blue-green pigment. Mouse passage, for which animal this particular type 
is hi^y fatal, resulted only in intensifying the pigment production. 
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Colonies exhibiting a “lytic” action similar to that described by Hadley (1924) 
were observed. This lytic action appeared only in the pyocyanin-producing B 
type colonies. With the aid of a straight needle, portions of these pitted areas 
were inoculated into yoimg normal colonies and also onto fresh agar plates. 
This property was found to be nontransferable to the young colonies and re- 
producibility on fresh agar was extremely uncertain. It seems very unlikely 
that this action was due to a bacteriophage, although this possibility was by no 
means extensively investigated. It was also of interest to note that at various 
times numerous G type colonies would appear. These extremely small colonies 
could not be explained (crowding was not a factor) nor were they reproducible. 
These colonies are mentioned only to point out the extreme variations foimd. 

When the colonies are transferred to nutrient broth, growth is more or less 
typical of the type. The B types are facultative anaerobes which grow uniformly 
throughout the medium with very little pellicle formation. When the tube is 
shaken the pellicle breaks up into very small fragments with little tendency 
to settle to the bottom. Type A, a strict aerobe, forms a heavy pellicle with only 
slight turbidity throughout the medium. When shaken the pellicle tends to 
break up into two or more clumps and to settle to the bottom. Type R, also 
a strict aerobe, grew only on the surface with the formation of a dense, almost 
mucoid, wrinkled pellicle. When shaken the pellicle forms a gummy, sticky 
mass which tends to adhere to the sides of the tube or flask just above the surface 
of the medium, but when shaken free will settle to the bottom. A new pellicle 
forms rapidly. Although type R produced a somewhat mucoidlike growth in 
broth and on agar, these organisms, including types A and B, did not produce 
capsules, nor did they give the slightest indication of encapsulation under any 
conditions. 

Biochemical characteristics of the various colony types. The biochemical char- 
acteristics of these microorganisms are likewse extremely variable and few 
authors seem to agree on their fermentation patterns. The complexity of their 
extremely active endoenzyme and exoenzyme systems is such that classifica- 
tion of these organisms by this means alone is impossible. All varieties of P. 
aeruginosa studied will grow in a simple synthetic medium and will utilize glycerol 
or glucose as the sole source of carbon. In addition to a hcmoljdiic enzyme, an 
active and independent proteolytic enzjTne is produced; indole is not formed 
from tr3Tjtophane; and nitrates may or may not be reduced to nitrites. All 
t3npes and varieties, with one exception, produced acid without gas from glucose 
and glycerol, whereas others produced acid without gas from glucose, glycerol, 
xylose, and galactose. One variety of culture P~SLU did not ferment any of 
the test substances. 

An attempt was made to correlate fermentation pattern with colony types 
and varieties. The results recorded in table 1 indicate that while a slight cor- 
relation may be possible, it is by no means complete. It should be emphasized 
that these biochemical reactions are somewhat difficult to repeat. All of the 
culture characteristics listed in the table represent the average of a number of 
repeated tests employing young cultures. This lack of uniformity leaves one 
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TABLE 1 

Biochemical reactions 


CULTUSE 

VAKIETY OX 
TYPE 

GELATIN 

LITMUS MILK 

GLUCOSE 

XXLOSE 

GALACTOSE 


B 

L 

c 

-h 

4 

4 



14 days 

72 hr 

48 hr 

72 hr 

72 hr 


A 

L 

D 

+ 

4 

4 



24 Jir 

48 hr 

24 hr 

24 hr 

24 hr 

P-CC < 

R 

L 

D 

+ 

4 

4 


24 hr 

48 hr 

24 hr 

24 hr 

24 hr 


B 

L 

C 

-h 




Brown 

7 days 

72 hr 

48 hr 

- 

- 


A 

L 

D 

+ 

4 

4 


Dep. 

24 hr 

72 hr 

24 hr 

24 hr 

24 hr 


B 

L 

I) 

+ 

4 

4 



14 days 

72 hr 

24 hr 

24 hr 

96 hr 

P-B 

A 

L 

D 

+ 

4 

4 


21 hr 

72 hr 

24 hr 

24 hr 

24 Jir 


R 

L 

D 

-h 

+ 

4 



24 hr 

18 hr 

24 hr 

24 hr 

24 hr 


B 

L 

1) 

-f. 



P-SLU < 

i 

Large 

14 days 

7 days 

48 hr 1 

- 

- 


— 


i 




B 

14 days 

14 days 

— j 

— 

— 


A 

L 

D 

4- 

4 

4 



24 hr 

48 hr 

24 hr 

72 hr 

72 hr 

P^S 

B 

L 

T) 

4 

4 



1 72 hr 

96 hr 

24 hr 

48 hr 

48 hr 


R 

L 

D 

4 

4 

4 

< 


24 hr 

48 hr 

! 24 lir 

24 hr 

24 hr 

P^U 

A 

L 

D 

4 





24 hr 

96 hr 

48 hr 

— 

' - 


B 

L 

D 

4 

4 

4 



24 hr 

72 hr 

24 hr 

24 hr 

24 hr 

P-M 

A 

L 

D 

4 

4 

4 


24 hr 

48 hr 

24 hr 

24 hr 

24 hr 


R 

L 

D 

4 

4 

4 



24 hr 

48 hr 

24 hr 

24 hr 

24 hr 

PM27 

A 

L 

D 

4 





48 hr 

72 hr 

48 hr 

— 

— 


L ■» Liquefaction; C » Curd; D *» Digestion; + « Acid production; — ■■ No reaction. 


in doubt as to a means of identifying this microorganism. It is, therefore, 
convenient and certainly not subject to very severe criticism to consider those 
bacteria which aie gram-negative, nonsporeforming, possessing 1 to 8 polar 
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flagella, actively proteolytic and hemolytic, producing a blue-green or fluorescent 
pigment (whether or not chloroform-soluble), and producing acid without gas 
from glucose, as belonging to the species Pseudomonas aeruginosa. 

Antigenic pattern. Header, Robinson, and Leonard (1926) reported variations 
in the agglutinin content of different antisera, but absorption with any of their 
cultures resulted in complete reduction of both homologous and heterologous 
reaction. They concluded, therefore, that the group is serologically uniform. 
Aoki (1926) concluded from his experiments that the microorganisms are anti- 
genically dissimilar. Harris (1940), Naghski (1941), and Reid et al. (1942) 
reported “M” and “S” phases of the organism. The “M” or encapsulated 
phase was naturally occurring, but the “S” phase was induced by cultivation 
in homologous immune sera. Their agglutination and cross-agglutination tests 
indicated that there was a close antigenic relationship of the organisms in the 
Dawson “M” phase, but that old stock cultures were not so antigenically similar 
to freshly isolated cultures. The microorganisms in the “S” phase indicated a 
homologous serological relationship. Harris reported three distinct serological 
types in the Dawson “M” phase. Elrod and Braun (1942) and Munoz, Scherago, 
and Weaver (1945) found the group to be serologically heterologous. 

In this investigation, antisera were prepared against each of the basic colony 
types and varieties of culture P-CC, and of cultures P-SLU, P-Ky, P-U, and 
P-90S7. Both formalin- and alcohol-treated cells were prepared. Formalin is 
known to preserve and even increase to some extent the agglutinability of motile 
bacteria, and alcohol destroys the agglutinability of the H antigen; but the 0 
antigen retains its antigenic properties. The antisera were prepared by suspend- 
ing the growth of 18-hour agar cultures in formalinized saline and injecting 
rabbits every other day by the intravenous route with increasing dosages of the 
cell suspension. The amount of antigen per injection was found to be of sec- 
ondary importance, but it was desirable to obtain the maximum antibody pro- 
duction in the minimum length of time to prevent broadening of the antigenic 
pattern. Dosages starting with 0.25 ml and doubling with each subsequent 
injection until 2 ml were reached were found to give satisfactory titers as shown 
by trial bleedings from the ear artery. Following this series of injections, living 
organisms were given in the same manner Avith a re.sulting slight increase in 
titer. Subcutaneous injections of the antigen are satisfactory, but the time 
fa(!tor is increased and the antibody titers are, on the whole, slightly lower. 

Because of the variability of these colony types, it was desirable to prepare 
suflScient quantities of the antigens to last throughout the investigation. Ag- 
glutination, cross-agglutination, and agglutinin-absorption tests were then run 
in an attempt to correlate the various colony types. All H agglutinations were 
incubated in the water bath at 55 C for 2 hours, although agglutination was 
usually complete in less than 30 minutes. The 0 agglutinations were incubated 
at 55 C for 8 hours and overnight at icebox temperature. The method of adding 
the cell suspension to the decreasing concentrations of antisera was entirely 
arbitrary. The results obtmned by adding one drop of a heavy cell suspension 
to each tube were identical with those observed w'hen one ml of a thin cell sus- 
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TABLE 2 

“O’* type agglutination 


AOOLUTINATINO 

ANTISERA 

CELLS 

A-P-CC 

B-P-CC 

R-P-CC 

A-P-C j 


P-SLU 

A-P-CC 

1,280* 

320 

1,280 

1,280 

640 1 

640 

B-P-CC 

1,280 

320 

1,280 

640 

1,280 

1,280 

R-P-CC 

1,280 

320 

1,280 

1,280 

1,280 

640 

A-P-O 

1,280 

160 

1,280 

1,280 

640 

640 

A-P-90g7 

640 

320 

640 

320 

1,280 

320 

P^SLU 

320 

320 

320 

320 

160 

1,280 

k^P^Ul 

1,280 

160 

1,280 

1,280 

320 

640 

A^p-m 

1,280 

160 

1,280 

1,280 

320 

640 

A.P-t/5 

1,280 

160 

1,280 

1,280 

320 

640 

A-P-P 

1,280 

320 

1 1,280 

1,280 

640 

640 

B-P.P 

640 

320 

1 640 

1,280 

040 

1,280 

R-P-B 

1,280 

320 

1,280 

1,280 

1,280 

640 

A-P-M 

1,280 

160 

640 

640 

1,280 

640 

B-P-M 

1,280 

160 

640 

1,280 

640 

1,280 

A-P-B 

1.280 

160 

640 

640 

1,280 

640 

B-P-B 

640 

160 

640 

640 

640 

1,280 


* Figures represent the highest dilution showing 4 plus agglutination. 


TABLE 3 
agglutination 


TREATED 


CELLS 

A-P-CC 

B-P-CC 

R-P-CC 

A-P-m? 

P..Ky 

P-SLU 

A-Pcp. 

P-CC 

B-Br. 

P-CC 

A-P-U 

A-p-ce 

>10,240 

1,280 

S 3SS 

2,560 

320 

320 



>10,240 

B-P-CC 


5,120 

S 

320 

>10,240 





R-P-CC 

>10,240 

1,280 


640 


2,560 



2,560 

A^P->90£7 


80 

320 


40 

1,280 



640 

P-Ky 


40 

<20 

<10 


<20 

<20 

<20 

<20 

P-SLU 

640 

1,280 


320 

160 



320 

320 

A-Dep. 

>10,240 



640 


HIRS 

>10,240 

5.120 

>10,240 

P-CC 










B-Br. 


wsm 

2,560 

320 


320 



320 

P-CC 










A-P-M 

>10,240 


5,120 

640 

>10,240 

320 

>10,240 

2,560 

>10,240 

B-P-M 


5,120 

5,120 

320 

>10,240 




1,280 

R-P-M 

>10,240 

1,280 

>10,240 

640 

>10,240 

1,280 


5,120 

1,280 

A-P-B 

>10,240 

640 

5,120 

2,560 

>10,240 

160 


1,280 

2,560 

B-P-B 

2,560 

5,120 

5,120 

320 

>10,240 


■BtM 


1,280 

R.P-B 

>10,240 

5,120 

>10,240 


>10,240 

160 



5,120 

A.p-c; 

>10,240 

640 

5,120 

1,280 

>10,240 

320 



>10,240 

A-P-B 

>10,240 

Ml 

5,120 

1,280 

>10,240 

320 


2,560 

>10,240 

B-P-B 


mm 

2,560 


>10,240 

1,280 

■Qm 


1 1,280 


pension was added. It is to be observed in tables 2 and 3 that specific O 
and H agglutinins were demonstrable in the blood serum of rabbits inoculated 
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with formalinized cell suspensions. The flagellar aggliitinias may be absorbed 
out, leaving the somatic agglutinins unaffected (table 4). It is to be further 
observed that reciprocal agglutinin absorption showed that the 0 types are 
serologically identical regardless of the colony types. If one should consider 
only the somatic agglutinogens and their respective agglutinins, the results 
would indicate that the P. aerugmosa group is serologically homologous. Dift'er- 
ences are apparent only when testing for the flagellar agglutinogens. Even then, 
as is evident in table 3, the group appears more or less homologous. Culture 
P-Ky was entirely out of line with the other types, there being no c(jn elation 
whatsoever. However, it would seem from the agglutinin content of its anti- 
serum that the flagella or (*ell contains complete agglutinogens but that these 
were present in such small quantities that they were not demonstrable under the 
conditions of the test. Neither could culture P-Kyl be correlated with the other 
colony types. This culture is not included in the tables. 


TABLE 4 
‘‘O’’ agglutination 


alcohol-treated 

CELLS 

h P-CC ANTISERUM ABSORBED WITH “H" 
CELLS OF 

A-P-U ANTISERUM ABSORBED WITH “H" 

CELLS OF 

K-P-CC 

B-P-CC 

R-P-CC 

AP-U 

A-P-CC 

B-P-CC 

R-P-CC 

A-P-U 

A-P-CC 

320 

320 

320 

320 

1,280 

1,280 

1,280 

1,280 

iiP-CC 

320 

320 

320 

320 

640 

640 

640 

640 

R-P-CC 

320 

320 

320 

320 

1,280 

1,280 

1,280 

1,280 

A-P-V 

160 

160 

160 

160 

1,280 

1,280 

1,280 

1,280 


The absorption of A-P-CC and R-P-CC antisera with the “H” cells had no effect on 
the agglutinability of the alcohol -treated cells. Both antisera agglutinated to titer, 
i.e., 1,280. 


A summary of the results of the flagellar agglutinin-absorption tests is pre- 
sented in table 5. It is evident that the tluee colony types, A, B, and R, are 
serologically heterologous when tested in this manner. The majority of these 
types are not pure, that is, they contain some agglutinogens of heterologous types. 
This is particularly true when the colony types have been derived from the 
same culture. However, it is possible that pure types or varieties could be 
developed by continuous colony selection and transfer, or by single cell isolation. 

“Pyo” prodnetion. As the original purpose of this investigation was partly 
to obtain a culture of P. aeruginosa capable of producing greater and more 
constant yields of the “Pyo” compounds, each experimentally developed colony 
type was investigated for its ability to produce these antibiotic materials. 
As P-CC was known to be a satisfactory producer of “Pyc,” each of the colony 
types from this culture was inoculated into routine culture carboys. The t 3 rpes 
used were known to remain stable for at least 2 weeks when grown in a liquid 
medium in the test tube. The growth of each type was carefully followed by 
streaking samples on nutrient agar at weekly intervals. It was always desirable 
to know the type of organism contained in the pellicle as well as the type grooving 
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throughout the medium. Type B remained stable during the 5-\veek period. 
Because it was a facultative anaerobe, growth was abundant throughout the 

TABLE 6 


A gglutinin-absoTption reaction 


AGOX.UTINATINO CELLS 


A-P-CC ANTISKEUM ABSOEBED WITH “H* 

CELLS Of 


A-P-CC 

A-P-t^ 

A-P-B 

B-P-CC 

B-P-B 

R-P-CC 

A-P-CC 

<40 

<40 

<40 

2,660 

10,240 

320 

A^PU 

<40 

<40 

<40 

10,240 

10,240 

1,280 

A-PP 

<40 

<40 

<40 

5,120 

1,280 

1,280 

k^P-M 

<40 

<40 

<40 

10,240 

10,240 

2,560 

k^P^S 

<40 

<40 

<40 

5,120 

10,240 

2,560 

A-P-90X7 

<40 

<40 

<40 

1,280 

1,280 

1,280 

B-PCC 

<40 

80 

<40 

<40 

<40 

640 

B-P-B 

<40 

40 

<40 

<40 

<40 

640 

B-P-B 

<40 

80 

<40 

<40 

<40 

1,280 

R-P-CC 

<40 

160 

80 

640 

5,120 

<40 



B-P-CC ANTISEEUM ABSOEBED WITH “H" 

CELLS Of 



B-P-CC 

B-P-Af 

B-P-B 

A-P-CC 

AP-U 

R-P-CC 

B-P-CC 

<40 

<40 

<40 

640 

2,56C 


B-P-M 

<40 

<40 

<40 

1,280 


K^^K 

B-P-B 

<40 

<40 

<40 

2,560 


640 

B-PB 

<40 

<40 

<40 




B -Brown 







P^CC 

<40 

<40 

<40 


1,280 


k-P-CC 

<40 

<40 

<40 

<40 

<40 

640 

A-P-C/ 

<40 

<40 

<40 



1,280 

k-P^B 

<40 

<40 

<40 

<40 

KB 

1,280 

R-P-CC 

<40 

<40 

<40 


m 

<40 



R-P-CC ANTISEEUM ABSOEBED WITH “H” 

CELLS or 



R-r-cc 

R-P-Af 

R-P-5 

B-P-CC 

A-P-CC 

A-P-lf 

R-P-CC 

<40 

<40 

<40 

1,280 

640 

1,280 

R-P-M 

<40 

<40 

<40 

5,120 

1,280 

1,280 

R-P-B 

<40 

<40 

<40 

5,120 

1,280 

2,660 

R-Spreading 







P^CC 

<40 

<40 

<40 

1,280 

320 

1,280 

B-P-CC 

<40 

<40 

<40 

<40 

2,660 

5,120 

B-P-M 

<40 

<40 

<40 

<40 

5,120 

1,280 

k-P^CC 

<40 

<40 

<40 

640 

<40 

<40 

k^P-M 

<40 

<40 

<40 

1,280 

<40 

<40 

A-Dep- 







P-CC 

<40 

<40 

<40 

640 

160 

320 


medium with only scant pellicle formation. When the carboy was shaken, the 
pellicle broke up into numerous pieces and had little tendency to settle to the 
bottom. Extraction of these 5-woek-old cells }delded approximately one-fourth 
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of a satisfactory antibacterial titer. Type A did not remain -stable during the 
5-week period; both B and R ts^pes were thrown off. The antibacterial titer 
was found to be directly related to the number of R type organisms present in 
the pellicle. The carboy inoculated with type R produced a veiy satisfactory 
yield of “Pyo.” This fact was confirmed by inoculating routine batches of 
carboys (24 carboys per batch). The growth was typical of the R type with a 
heavy, wrinkled, slimy pellicle and with scant growth throughout the medium. 
Similar experiments employing types from other cultures conclusively proved 
that type R w’as responsible for the production of “Pyo.” 

DISCUSSION OF THE RESTJLTS 

Cultures of P. aeruginosa isolated from infections in man have been showm 
to vary considerably in the morphological appearance of their colonies. By 
the transfer of selected colonies it has been possible to demonstrate that these 
numerous variants are derived from at least three basic colony tjT)es. For a 
lack of better terminology these types have been designated A, B, and R. By 
a variety of means it has also been possible to demonstrate that any one of these 
basic types may be transformed into another type. There is also sufficient 
evidence to support the view that the dissociation of these organisms may occur 
in vivo as well as under various enviroxunental conditions in vitro. It is of 
interest to note that the colonies of type A described above are indistinguishable 
from those of P. fluorcsccns as described elsewhere, and it is quite possible that 
they are identical. This same theory might well account for many of the 
recently described species occurring in the genus Phylomonas that are serologically 
indistinguishable from P. aeruginosa. In view of the experimental evidence 
presented it seems reasonable to assume that a great deal of the present confusion 
encountered in the literature concerning this species can be explained adequately 
by the dissociative behavior of the various cultures studied. 

The morphological appearance of the typical P. aeruginosa colony is subject 
to considerable discussion. If the ability of a culture to produce pyocyanin 
continues to be an essential criterion for the identification of P. aeruginosa, 
then we must consider the type B colony described above as typical of the 
species. However, the fluorescent colonies of t 5 q)e A were in general more nu- 
merous, and it is the opinion of this investigator that the experimental evidence 
points to this colony type as being typical of the species. On the other hand, 
the typical colony morphology may be of only minor importance when one 
considers the dissociative ability of the species and the tendency to lose its ability 
to produce the blue-green pigment, pyocyanin. A comparative examination 
of stock cultures that have been carried for a number of years in the laboratoiy 
will further prove the dissociative behavior of P. aeruginosa, not only in the 
morphologic^ appearance of the colonies but also in their biochemical char- 
acteristics as well. The biochemical characteristics of these microorganisms are 
entirely unreliable and, with the exception of the reactions in gelatin, litmus 
milk, and glucose, are apparently of little importance. The organisms of types 
A and R were, on the whole, more versatile than those of tjrpe B. 
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With regard to the serological pattern of P. aeruginosa it is evident that this 
species is serologically heterologous if we consider that the culture contains a 
variety of colony types. However, similar colony types obtained from various 
cultures proved to be serologically identical. Therefore, it is reasonable to 
assume that the various conflicting results which have been reported are due to 
the heterologous colony types employed in the various studies. One also finds 
that the majority of the authors are not specific in stating whether the O or H 
t5rpe of agglutination was observed; thus the tsrpe can only be assumed from the 
agglutinating titers which they have recorded. If this be true, then some of 
the investigators were no doubt stud3nng the somatic antigens and others were 
investigating the flagellar antigens. Naturally, the two sets of results appear 
contradictory, but, in view of the evidence presented above, both may actually 
be correct. The somatic antigens are serologically homologous, but agglutinin- 
absorption tests show a definite heterologous relationship existing between the 
flagellar antigens of the three basic colony types. The flagellar agglutinogens 
of identical colony types, however, are serologically homologous. 

The “M” phase of P. aeruginosa, described by Reid and his associates. Was 
not observed in this investigation. Colonies of the R type may be described 
as somewhat mucoidlike, but the organisms were entirely devoid of capsules. 

SUMMARY 

The results of a study of the dissociation of Pseudomonas aeruginosa have 
been reported. By appropriate means it was possible to demonstrate that 
colonies derived from cultures of Pseudomonas aeruginosa isolated from human 
infections vary considerably in their morphological appearance. These colony 
variations were numerous and were shown to be derived from at least three 
basic colony types designated herein as types A, B, and R. 

The patterns of fermentative and proteolytic activities of these colony types 
were extremely variable and apparently would be of little value as a means of 
classification. 

Agglutination reactions of the various cultures of P. aeruginosa indicated tha?t 
the somatic antigens are homologous, but agglutinin-absorption tests show a 
definite heterologous relationship existing between the flagellar antigens of the 
three basic colony types. 

The types of P. aeruginosa responsible for the production of the “Pyo” com- 
pounds and pyocyanin have been identified and described. 
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The first known isolation of the Salmonella type having the antigenic formula 
IV, V, XII: e,h“ was made in 1941 by Dr. D. W. Bruner from the intestine of a 
hog affected with enteritis ; in the list of Standard Strains of Salmonella (Edwards 
and Bruner, 1942) this monophasic e ,h variant is assigned no. 1 50. On the basis 
of the slow fermentation of rhamnose and an unconfirmed report that cultures 
containing 0-factor V could be recovered from the original S, reading strain 
(no. 19), the monophasic organism was considered to be a variant of S, reading. 
This designation may have been an error in nomenclature since subsequent de- 
velopments suggest that the variant may have been derived from one of several, 
perhaps commoner, Salmonella types. 

During 19d2 and 1943 six additional representatives of this variant were iso- 
lated in California and submitted to the National Salmonella Center at Lexington 
for verification; more recently, three more strains were received from California. 
In April, 1944, the organism was recognized in a routine stool specimen taken at 
the Naval Medical School, and from January through May, 1945, twenty-nine 
cultures were isolated in various Naval establishments and subsequently sub- 
mitted to the Enteric Pathogen Laboratory for identification; three of the latter 
were duplications so that only twenty-six individual strains are represented. 

This recent accumulation of a rather remarkable number of members of the 
monophasic variant group led to a restudy of the epidemiologic, biochemic, and 
serologic characteristics of the cultures in the hope that some clue to the ancestry 
of the type might be found. For the purpose of completeness the available data 
on the 36 strains are listed below. 

150 (Hog 24682) — isolated in 1941 by Bruner from intestine of hog affected 

with enteritis. 

CDAI 167— isolated in May, 1942; CDAI 222 and CDAI 223— isolated in 

June, 1942; CDAI 363 and CDAI 368— isolated in May, 1943 ; from poults on a 

California turkey ranch. 

^ The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones of the writers and are 
not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the Naval 
Service at large. 

The investigation reported in this paper was conducted in part (by P. R. E.) in the 
laboratory of the Department of Animal Pathology, Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and is published by permission of the director. 

^Lieutenant (jg), H(S), USNR. 

•Lieutenant Commander, H(S), USNR, 
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Cal. 605 — Isolated in March, 1943, by Los Angeles County General 
Hospital Laboratory from the feces of a seven-month-old baby suffering with 
acute gastroenteritis. 

CDAI 989 — isolated in June, 1945, from a turkey in Lancaster, California. 

CDAI 998 and CDAI 999 — Isolated in June, 1945, from turkeys in Hemet, 
California. 

100-73 — Isolated in April, 1944, by NAMRU no. 2 from a stool specimen 
submitted to the Naval Medical School; no further information available. 

106-10 — Isolated in January, 1945, from the feces of a patient on the USS 
Orion at Pearl Harbor during an outbreak of gastroenteritis; turkey was in- 
criminated as the vehicle of dissemination. 

106-24 — Isolated in March, 1945, from the skin of a frozen turkey in a lot 
that was transferred in November, 1944, from the supply ship USS Mizar to the 
USS Orion at Woendi. 

106-44 — Isolated in March, 1945, from a man on the USS Orion at Pearl 
Harbor during continued investigation of the January outbreak; clinical and 
epidemiological data not available. 

106-70 — Isolated in March, 1945, from a mild case of enteritis in man during 
the continued investigation of the January outbreak on the USS Orion. 

106-126, 106-128, 106-129, 106-130, 106-131, 106-132, 106-133, 106-134, 
106-135, 106-136, and 106-137 — ^All isolated in April, 1945, from the feces of 
patients during an outbreak of gastroenteritis on the USS Courtland at Pearl 
Harbor; all had histories negative for previous diarrheal disease. 

106-141 and 106-142 — Isolated from the feces of two food handlers during 
the April outbreak on the USS Courtland; men were asymptomatic at the 
time but had typical symptoms in March, 1945, during a small epidemic aboard 
the ship. 

106-145 — Isolated from the feces of a food handler during the April, 1945, 
outbreak on the USS Courtland; was asymptomatic at the time and denied any 
history of previous diarrheal disease. 

106-236 — Isolated in March, 1945, from , the feces of a food handler at 
Bachelor Officers’ Quarters in MokaJapa, T. H.; no further information 
available. 

10-273 — Isolated in January, 1945, in the laboratory of the U. S. Naval 
Hospital at Pearl Harbor from the feces of a rheumatic fever patient who had 
fever and diarrhea. 

10-274 — Isolated in January, 1945, in the laboratory of the U. S. Naval 
Hospital at Pearl Harbor from the feces of a gastroenteritis patient stationed 
on the USS Baham; an outbreak of enteritis invohdng at least 21 men occurred 
on this ship in October, 1944. 

10-275 — Isolated in January, 1945, in the laboratory of the U. S. Naval 
Hospital at Pearl Harbor from the feces of a gastroenteritis patient; no further 
information available. 

10-277 — Isolated in January, 1945, in the laboratory of the U. S. Naval 
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Hospital at Pearl Harbor from the feces of a case diagnosed as duodenal ulcer, 
but with no symptoms of diarrheal disease. 

82-111 — Isolated in May, 1945, at a California Naval Station from the 
feces of a neuro-psychiatric patient who gave a history of mild diarrhea in 
August, 1941, while in Kamuela, T. H. 

103-5 — ^Isolated in March, 1945, from the feces of a Marine patient on Iwo 
Jima whose staging area was in Hawaii; case diagnosed as intestinal hemor- 
rhage and had other symptoms of diarrheal disease; no information available 
on previous history. 

It is unfortunate that scant information is available concerning the circum- 
stances smrounding the original sources of several of these cultures. The first 
isolation (no. 150) w'as from a hog affected with enteritis, but it is not known 
whether other animals in the same herd were sick. Eight of the strains were iso- 
lated from poults and turkeys in California, but no data are available as to 
whether the birds w’ere ill. Attempts have been made to determine whether the 
turkey from which culture 106-24 was isolated may have been procured in Cal- 
ifornia, but so far the information has not been obtained. 

In man, these e,h variants are capable of causing symptoms of gastroenteritis 
comparable with those incited by other Salmonella types. Some strains w'ere 
from allegedly asymptomatic subjects with no history of diarrheal disease; others 
were found in mild cases; and still others were from individuals who exhibited 
moderately severe symptoms. At present, no known cases of enteric fever have 
occurred. In general, the symptoms described are fever of about 103 F, 
diarrhea with 10 stools per day, nausea, vomiting, and abdominal cramps; the 
duration of symptoms is about 2 da3's and the average stay on the sick list is 
approximatelj’ 5 daj's. A few cases may be ill enough to require sedation and 
intravenous fluids. 

Although one culture (Cal. 605) was isolated from an apparent sporadic case 
and others maj' have been single cases, the available evidence also shows that 
under certain somewhat obscure conditions epidemics may be initiated. In one 
outbreak aboard a ship in the Pacific, 19 cultures were isolated from cases with 
acute symptoms; 4 cultures were recovered from individuals asymptomatic at 
the time. Three of these 4 individuals were food handlers, and 2 of them were 
ill vvith typical sj'mptoms during an acute outbreak aboard the same ship a 
month previously. It seems possible that these two food handlers may have 
remained carriers follow'ing the first outbreak and could have been responsible 
for initiating the second epidemic. The organism was involved in an outbreak 
of gastroenteritis on another ship in the Pacific, but 3 other Salmonella strains, 
including a newly described type, S. orion (Barnes ct al., 1945), plus a concurrent 
shigellosis, complicated the picture. 

The monophasic e,h strains appear to be endemic in California and the Pearl 
Harbor area of Hawaii, but further information is necessary before the geographic 
area from which the variants originated can be determined. At the time culture 
106-24 was isolated, several other frozen turkeys from the Naval Supply Depot, 



Fremantel, West Australia, were cultured but no strains of Salmonella were 
found. The original source of the Fremantel turkeys is not avaOable. 


BIOCHEMICAL CHABACTEBISTICS 

All cultures studied exhibited the morphological and tinctorial attributes of 
the genus Salmonella. In view of the delayed fermentation of rhamnose observed 
in studying the original culture (no. 150) of these e,h variants (Edwards and 
Bruner, 1942), an extensive re-examination of the biochemical characteristics of 
the 36 strains was undertaken in the hope of detecting some significant disparity 
that might suggest possible ancestry. The results are summarized in table 1. 

Eemarkably consistent behavior is apparent from the biochemic study of these 
cultures; the only variations noted were in rhamnose, melibiose, and cellobiose. 
No culture was observed to ferment rhamnose in less than 2 days, but all cultures 
produced acid by the eighth day; 14 of the 36 strains produced a small volume of 
gas from rhamnose, but the remainder were grossly anaerogenic. Two cultures 
(CDAI 157 and 150) that initially required 6 and 7 days, respectively, to produce 
acid detectable in 1 per cent rhamnose broth containing Andrade’s indicator 
were serially transferred in this medium, and following the first or second sub- 
culture both strains produced both acid and gas within 24 hom*s. This fact 
suggests that the delayed and incomplete fermentation of rhamnose first observed 
may be due to a predominance in the original culture of organisms possessing 
sluggish enzymes and that selection or adaptation of cells with more active 
rhamnose-splitting enzymes may result in more prompt and complete fer- 
mentation. 

With the exception of 3 strains all cultures produced acid and gas in melibiose 
within 24 hours. Acid and gas production by CDAI 368 was observed first on 
the seventh day and by 10-273 and 106-24 on the third day. .:Vfter 2 serial 
transfers in 1 per cent melibiose CDAI 368 produced acid and gas within 24 hours. 

In cellobiose all cultures exhibited delayed activity; the time required for 
visible evidence of fermentation varied from 3 to 0 days. A single strain (106-10) 
remained anaerogenic during the period of observation, but in several instances 
gas production was not evident for 1 or 2 days after acidity was noticeable. 

The increased rate of fermentation of a given carbohydrate subsequent to 
serial transfer of Salmonella strains in the medium is well known. Although no 
definite evidence is at hand of an alteration in antigenic composition correlated 
with a change in enzymatic activity of these organisms, the possibility of the two 
variations occurring coincidently should not be overlooked. 

If it is assumed that the monophasic e,h strains under discussion were derived 
from some established Salmonella type as a result of a “loss variation” in an- 
tigenic composition, the most likely ancestors would appear to lie in the group 
composed of S. reading (19), S. Chester (17), S. san-diego (110, 111), S. saint~paul 
(108), S. Zagreb (132), S. kaapstad (145), S. kaposvar (133), and S. salinatis (148). 
In order to test this hypothesis from the biochemic standpoint, 22 strains of S. 
saint-pavl were inoculated into rhamnose broth. Ten of the cultures were iso- 
lated from 6 patients during an epidemic on board a ship in the Pacific, but the 
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Biochemical characteristics of S6 strains of a monophasic Salmonella variant 
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4 
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Subscripts indicate number of days of incubation before reaction was apparent. Where 
no gas production is indicated, it was not apparent after 21-30 days* incubation. 

Negative in carbohydrates — no acid or gas after 21-30 days at 37 C. 

Urea negative ** no ammonia production after 1-2 days at 37 C. 

Gelatin negative ** no liquefaction after 29-37 days at 37 C. 

V-P negative « no acetylmethylcarbinoi production after 24-28 hours at 37 C. 

Indole negative -» no production after 3 days at 37 C. 
f-Tartrate negative • no utilization after 14 days at 37 C. 
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TABLE 1 — Continued 

Sterns positive « pale or deep violet during first 3 days of incubation. 

H 2 S positive “ strong hydrogen sulfide production during first 24 hours at 37 C. 

Mucate positive « Complete utilization during incubation at 37 C for 14 days. 

Citrate positive » same as mucate. 

d-Tartrate positive « same as mucate. 

Motility positive « active motility. 

Methyl red positive = pronounced acid reaction in presence of methyl red indicator 
following incubation at 37 C for 4 days. 

N characteristic Salmonella reaction of initial acidity followed by return to neutrality 
and subsequent increasing alkalinity. 11 cultures tested. 

Trimethylamine oxide positive « marked production of trimethylamine within 24 hours. 
6 cultures tested. 

LTartrate = complete utilization during incubation at 37 C for 14 days. — not 
utilized during incubation at 37 C for 14 days. 15 cultures tested. 

balance were from widely separated geographic areas inside and outside the 
United States. In addition, 10 strains of S. san-diego from well-distributed 
sources were cultured in the same carbohydrate medium. All cultures fermented 
rhamnose overnight with the production of acid and gas. 

Of interest are some observations concerning the fermentation of inositol. 
Nine strains of 5. saint-pauly 2 straii^s of S, Chester y and 1 of aS. kaapstad all pro- 
duced acid and gas promptly from this carbohydrate, but all 36 strains of the 
e,h variant, 5 strains of S, san-diegOy and 1 strain each of S. Zagreb and S, kaposvar 
failed to show any activity in the medium during the period of observation. It 
was noted, however, that, \vhereas the diphasic strain of S, reading (19) produced 
acid and gas in inositol, the monophasic e,h strain (150) produced no visible 
change. Such results appear to be consistent with a hypothesis that the an- 
cestor of the e,h variants may be one of the 8 types mentioned. If this w’ere the 
case, the focus of attention might be returned to aS. reading on the basis of a 
correlated biochemic and serologic loss variation. This is not intended to infer, 
however, that S. san-diego or S, saint-pauly for example, should be excluded from 
consideration. 

The utilization of certain organic acids was partially investigated. One 
strain of the e,h variant (Cal. 605) utilized d-tartrate, but not i-tartrate to a 
significant degree; this was an unexpected result, but observations with other 
cultures and the hypothetical precursors in d-, J-, and t-tartrate failed to reveal 
anything else noteworthy. 

In general the biochemic studies failed to produce much encouragement in the 
search for an ancestor of the monophasic e,h variants; the observations do not, 
however, lead to an exclusion of any of the 8 diphasic types mentioned as possi- 
bilities. 


SEROLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The most direct method for designating the parent type of the e,h variants 
would be to isolate and identify a second flagellar phase from at least one of the 
monophasic strains. Another procedure entails the actual observation of the 
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ancestor in the process of loss variation; this would obviously depend to a large 
extent upon chance. 

A considerable amount of work has been done in both laboratories in attempts 
to demonstrate serologic relationship. All of the monophasic variants possess 
the somatic antigens IV, V, XII and the flagellar phase 1 complex e,h. Isolation 
of a second flagellar phase was attempted soon after receipt of the cultures. The 
method consisted in cultivating the organisms in seinisolid medium (Edwards 
and Bruner, 1942) containing an amount of sterile, single-factor h serum adequate 
to suppress motility in phase 1 (e,h) but of insufficient concentration to im- 
mobilize a second phase if present (Gard, 1937). This procedure was later re- 
peated with 29 of the 36 strains using larger inoculums; incubation at 37 C 
extended for 10 to 15 days. Under these conditions no evidence was obtained 
of the existence of a second phase. The same 29 cultures were cultivated in 
petri plates of the same medium containing an appropriate amount of h serum in 
order to determine if the increased surface would favor the separation of a second 
phase; these cultures also remained monophasic. 

Seven of the cultures (150, CDAI 157, CDAI 222, CDAI 223, CDAI 363, 
CDAI 368, and Cal. 605) have been studied intensively in the Lexington labo- 
ratory as a part of a series of investigations on monophasic variants in the genus 
Salmonella. These strains have been cultivated in semisolid medium containing 
h antiserum for 1 year with biweekly transfers ; also, all cultures were kept on agar 
slants for 1 year with monthly transfers. Cultures 150, CDAI 157, CDAI 222, 
and CDAI 223 were grown in broth containing 1:1,000 concentration of pure h 
serum and e,n, . . vaccine, and also in broth containing h serum and 1,2,3. . . 
vaccine. The vaccines were hea\’y suspensions from agar slants devitalized by 
heating at 58 C for 30 minutes; they flocculated well in homologous serum and 
were added in 0.1-ml amounts to tubes containing 2.0 ml of broth. The serum- 
vaccine-broth mixtures were inoculated with 1 loopful of a 1 : 100,000-dilution of 
a broth culture of the organism being tested; they were transferred at 5-day in- 
tervals and tested at each transfer for phase variation. Under none of these 
circumstances did a second phase appear. 

Formalinized, motile broth cultures of all the monophasic variants flocculated 
well in a 1 : 1,000-dilution of e,h serum; when tested in suitable dilutions of single- 
factor serums a strong reaction occurred with h serum but not with n serum. 
Two of the strains from man (106-130 and Cal. 605) and one from tm*key (CDAI 
989) were used to test the extent of adsorption of agglutinins from the strong 
e,h serum prepared from the original monophasic hog culture 24682 (150). 
The results show^ed that all 3 cultures completely exhausted e,h agglutinins from 
the serum, thus indicating that the e,h phases of these 4 variants arc very closely 
related if not identical. The same 3 cultures w^ere employed in adsorbing the 
somatic antibodies IV, V, XII from S. iyphi-murium (9) serum that initially 
agglutinated cultuie 106-130 to a dilution of 1:1,000. After adsorption by any 
one of the 3 strains (106-130, Cal. 605, CDAI 989) the S. typhi-murium serum 
failed to react in a 1: 60-dilution with the usual alcohol-heat-treated antigens of 
any one of the 3 adsorbing strains or the homologous S. typhi-murium. The 
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0 antigens of these monophasic strains are, therefore, very closely related to if 
not identical with those of S. typhi-murium. 

The serologic studies here reported have, therefore, failed to shed any light 
on the derivation of the monophasic e,h variants. 

DISCUSSION 

The first known strain of the monophasic e,h Salmonella w&S isolated from a 
hog with enteritis in 1941. Subsequently the organism w'as recovered from tur- 
keys on California ranches and on board a Naval ship in the vicinity of Pearl 
Harbor, T. H. It has also been isolated from the feces of an acute case of en- 
teritis in man in California, and, more recentlj% a remarkably increased number 
of strains were isolated from Naval personnel in the Central Pacific. Some of 
the latter wore asymptomatic at the time cultured (at least one of these denied 
any history of diarrheal disease); others were apparently sporadic cases of 
gastroenteritis; and still others were cases representing epidemics. Of further 
epidemiologic importance is the fact that food handlers were represented in the 
two categories, asymptomatic carriers and acute cases. Under these circumstan- 
ces organisms of this type cease to be simple biologic curiosities and assume major 
public health significance as incitants of salmonellosis. The symptomatology 
of the infections is similar to the syndrome observed in other acute salmonelloses. 
Of the infections in man so far reported an appreciable number appear to have 
had their immediate origin in a lot of turkeys obtained from a Naval supply 
ship in the Pacific. At present, information as to the original source of these 
turkeys is not at hand. Evidence indicates, however, that this Salmonella 
type has been endemic on certain turkey ranches in California. Recently ob- 
tained data suggest also that the infection has been endemic in man in the 
Hawaiian area and at times becomes epidemic. An important epidemiologic 
principle will be demonstrated if subsequent information show's that the or- 
ganisms were introduced into the Central Pacific by means of contaminated tur- 
keys from California. Nothing is know'n regarding the source of the strain iso- 
lated at Bethesda, but it is entirely possible that the subject had duty either 
in California or Hawaii or both. 

The abrupt increase in the number of typed strains of this organism and 
evidence of its widened dissemination revived interest in attempts to designate a 
diphasic ancestor of this monophasic variant. It is believed that the type 
developed as a result of “loss variation” in some other Salmonella, either known 
or as yet undescribed, and that the organism has become stabili 2 ied in monophasic 
form. Observations herein reported w'ere concerned with the biochemic and 
serologic characteristics of 36 strains of the type. From the serolo^c standpoint, 
8 established Salmonella types were considered as possible precursors of the 
variant because of their possession of the e^i complex in flagellar phase 1 and 
somatic antigens IV, XII or IV, V, XII. It is biologically possible, however, that 
the edi factors were acquired by some other t 3 T)e throu^ a process somewhat 
analogous to that described by Griffith (1928). This approach should be in- 



vestigated further. The serologic observations described failed to shed any 
light on the question. 

During a comprehensive restudy of the biochemic characteristics of the 36 
e,h variants in comparison with those of some of the possible ancestors, particular 
attention was paid to the fermentation of rhamnose and inositol. The activity 
in rhamnose of the various organisms studied did not yield any new evidence, but 
an observation in inositol deserves comment. It was noted that in inositol the 
diphasic strain of S. reading (19) produced acid and gas, but the monophasic 
strain (150) was apparently inert. This finding is not inconsistent with a work- 
ing hypothesis that the monophasic e,h type may have been derived from one of 
the diphasic organisms through a process of correlated variation (Topley and 
Wilson, 1938). The answer to this question will, however, have to await the 
discovery of more direct evidence, which may, i)erhaps, be obtained by chance 
observations. 


SUMMARY 

Attention is called to a recently obsen^ed increase in the prevalence and dis- 
tribution of a monophasic Salmonella type with the antigenic formula IV, V, 
XII: e,h-. The organisms have been recovered from swine, fowls, and in man 
from asjTnptomatic carriers, sporadic cases, and epidemics of gastroenteritis. 
The strains appear to be endemic in California and Hawnii. It is suggested that 
the designation S. reading for this organism should be subjected to further 
scrutiny until more direct evidence of its probable diphasic ancestry is acquired. 
Certain of the clinical and epidemiological characteristics of infections due to this 
group of organisms w’ere described. Extensive biochemic and serologic ex- 
periments cited were designed to detect, if possible, some clue as to the der- 
ivation of the monophasic variants. Serologic results w’ere not fruitful, but the 
suggestion is made that the strains may have developed as a result of a biochemic 
variation correlated with an antigenic alteration. Some possible further lines 
of approach are mentioned. 
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During a study of the distribution and staining properties of Candida al- 
bicans (Robin) Berkhout, 1923, in tissues of inoculated animals, we realized that 
fat staining might be tried. This had been done with blastospores from culture 
media but not from organs. As a result of our study, we found that fat staining 
of tissue blastospores not only gave information about certain aspects of C. 
albicans metabolism in the parasitic state, but helped in its identification in 
tissues by giving better stnictural details. 

As alcoholic Sudan is employed in current histological techniques, we tried it 
for staining the fat of blastospores, but satisfactory results were not obtained. 
Then we successfully tested the same stain dissolved in lactic acid, which has 
been u.sed for fat staining in blastospores from culture media. iVftcr use of 
Sudan III, we found that Sudan IV (scarlet red) gave even more beautiful 
pictures. 

Five minutes were found the optimal time for staining with lactic acid Sudan, 
though a shorter time gave acceptable results. For counterstaining the tissue 
harboring C. allncans, toluidine blue gave better differentiation than other 
stains. As a control, we employed culture cells treated by the same method. 

TECHNIQUE 

The thinnest possible frozen sections are stained 5 minutes in 0.1 per cent 
scarlet red in pure lactic acid. After w'ashing in distilled water, sections are 
placed for 2 minutes in 1 jier cent aqueous toluidine blue, then w'ashed carefully 
and mounted in Apathy’s fluid or in a saturated glucose solution. Examination 
is preferably made with the oil immersion objective. The solution of scarlet 
red in lactic acid must be fresh and filtered before use, as it tends to form pre- 
cipitates. Old solutions give rise to artifacts very similar to fat droplets. 

Rabbit kidneys and rat prostates obtained from animals inoculated with a 
strain of C. albicans of known pathogenicity w'ere used. Some of the specimens 
had been in 10 per cent formaldehyde for more than one year; others had been 
fixed for several hours. No difference w'as found between old and fresh 
specimens. 

RESULTS 

Fat was readily visible in any C. albicans cells having fat. Fatty degeneration 
of tissue was also much better demonstrated with lactic acid Sudan than with 
alcoholic Sudan. 
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The shape of the Wastospores was the same as that of those seen in cultures, 
though no budding was observed and the size was generally smaller. The 
protoplasm was colorless or, in a few, slighty stained blue. The fat stained 
orange in the characteristic shape and distribution. The technique gave beau- 
tiful pictures of unstained blastospores with orange fat inclusions constrasting 
sharply with the blue tissue background. The frozen tissue sections were not 
altered by our technique. A few hyphae developing from blastospores were 
seen with stained fat inclusions. 

As Gram’s method is regularly employed for staining visceral fungi, we made 
an actual comparison of it with our technique. Gram-stained blastospores 
appeared solidly colored, some adopting bizarre shapes, a few with clear spaces in 
the protoplasm, others broken, and several unstained. Possibly, the unstained 
forms correspond to those seen by us in vaginal smears treated by the same 
method. In these preparations, we have seen gram-negative young blastospores 
and, in the same filament, gram-negative and gram-positive segments alter- 
nating. In addition, in gram-stained tissues, the histological technique alters 
the blastospores and mycelia, which show a shape somewhat different from that 
of culture cells observed in fresh preparations. On the other hand, the Gram 
technique stains blastospores in a somewhat uniform way, whereas mth the 
present method, the double enveloping membrane, the protoplasm, and its 
vacuoles and inclusions are sharply defined. In a word, our technique gives 
pictures of C. albicans in tissues which are practically identical with those of 
cultures. 


STJMMAKY 

A simple and rapid technique is described for demonstrating Candida albicans 
(Robin) Berkhout, 1923, in animal tissues by staining the parasite’s intracel- 
lular fat with Sudan IV dissolved in lactic acid, and counterstaining the tissue 
with toluidine blue. This method does not alter the shape nor the structure of 
blastospores and h3q}hae. 
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Other investigators (Bengtson, 1944, 1945; Topping and Shepard, 1945) 
have recently reported the successful preparation of complement-fixing antigens 
of Rickettsia orimtalis, grown in the yolk sac of fertile hens’ eggs, that were 
suitable for use in the diagnosis of tsutsugamushi disease (scrub typhus fever). 
These findings have been confirmed by other workers as w’ell as by ourselves 
{CoxetaL, 1945). However, the methods of preparation described in these re- 
ports are not too readily adaptable to large-scale production. Moreover, those 
authors have stated that their preparations contained only specially selected 
yolk sacs that showed large numbers of rickettsiae by microscopic examination 
(Topping, 1945). 

In view’ of the results hitherto obtained it seemed advisable to attempt to 
develop a method that w'ould be applicable to fairly large-scale production and 
that wnuld utilize the yolk sacs from all living eggs harvested daily for the 
preparation of antigens of at least a moderately potent titer. In other words, 
yolk sacs show’ing only moderate or even poor rickettsial growths w’ould be 
utilized, and the processing procedure should be of such a nature as to conserve 
and concentrate all antigenic substances present. 

This paper describes a method of preparing complement-fixing antigens that 
seems to meet the foregoing requirements. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Rickettsial strain. The Karp strain of Rickettsia orientalise obtained through 
the courtesy of Dr. Norman H. Topping of the National Institute of Health and 
with the permission of the United States of America Typhus Commission, was 
used throughout the experiments. 

Source of infectious material With a few’^ exceptions, all antigens were pre- 
pared from infected yolk sac membranes of fertile hens’ eggs inoculated as 
described by Cox (1938), and w^ere processed from daily harvests containing 
from 300 to 900 eggs a harvest. A few’ antigens w^ere prepared from other 
portions of the fertile eggs, such as the yolk fluid and the chorio-allantoic 
membrane, but, as will be shown later, such preparations w’ere not nearly so 
active as those prepared from yolk sac membranes. Twelve to thirty-six yolk 
sacs were examined microscopically from each lot of eggs on the eighth, 
ninth, tenth, or eleventh day after inoculation, and the results of these 
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samplings were considered as representative of the whole lot and determined 
the time of harvesting of all remaining, living eggs. 

The majority of the antigen preparations were prepared from yolk sacs that 
showed average of at least ^‘one plus^’ rickettsial growth. Such a numerical 
evaluation was determined in the following manner: Smears showing rickettsiae 
varying in numbers from 1 up to 6 or 8 per oil immersion field were termed 
“positive’’; smears showing from 6 to 8 up to a countable number of rickettsiae 
per field were termed “one plus”; and smears showing uncountable numbers of 
rickettsiae in nearly every field were termed “two plus.” It must be emphasized 
that in no instance could the average count of the yolk sac harvests concerned in 
this report be considered as “two plus” growth. 

Preparation of antigens, A general outline of the method used for preparing 
the antigens is as follows : 

(1) Infected yolk sacs (either freshly harvested or those kept frozen in toto 
in the CO 2 icebox at — 70 C and later thawed in a water bath at about 37 C) were 
weighed and homogenized in a Waring blender to a 50 per cent tissue suspension 
with the addition of an equal volume of distilled water containing phenol to 0.8 
per cent concentration. 

(2) The resulting 50 per cent tissue suspension was held for at least 48 hours in 
the cold room at 4 C. 

(3) The inactivated suspension was dispensed into freezing bottles of the 
blood plasma type, shell-frozen in a dr>" ice alcohol mixture, and completely dried 
by evacuation from the frozen state. 

(4) The shell of dried tissue was well broken up in the bottle by means of a 
spatula and the material transferred to an Erlenmeyer flask. 

(5) One volume of diethyl ether (based on the original amount of 50 per cent 
tissue suspension employed) was added to the flask, and the contents were well 
mixed. The flask was tightly stoppered and allowed to stand at 4 C for 3 to 4 
hours with occasional shaking. 

(6) The ether was separated from the tissue mass by means of a Buchner funnel 
fitted with two layers of coarse (crepe) filter paper. Small particles of tissue 
adherent to the walls of the extraction flask were collected by rinsing the flask 
with small portions of fresh ether and adding the washings to the mass in the 
funnel. After being freed of all excess ether by suction, the tissue was carefully 
scraped from the funnel in small thin flakes and replaced in the extraction flask. 

(7) Step no. 5 was repeated except that to 2 volumes of fresh ether were 
used. The extraction with ether was again carried out for 3 to 4 hours or even 
overnight at 4 C with occasional shaking. 

(8) Step no. 6 was repeated, and the dry, pulverized nuiterial was then trans- 
ferred to thick-walled, pyrex glass bottles suitable for the subsequent removal of 
the remaining ether by high vacuum. A simple apparatus consisting of a cenco- 
megavac pump and an ether trap immersed in a dry ice alcohol bath served to 
remove traces of residual ether by allowing the material to remain under high 
vacuum for 6 to 18 hours at room temperature. 

(9) The dried powder was weighed and placed in a bottle containing a few 
sterile glass beads. A quantity of saline (containing phenol toB.3 per cent con- 
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centration), sufficient to resuspend the material to a volume equal to that of the 
original 50 per cent tissue suspension, was added. The suspension was stored at 
4 C for 3 to 6 days with occasional shaking each day. 

(10) The suspension was centrifuged at 3,000 rpm for 30 minutes at room 
temperature in an International, size I centrifuge equipped with an angle head 
rotor. The sediment was discarded. The resulting supernatant fluid con- 
stituted the antigen. 

Various modifications were made in this procedure in an attempt to secure 
antigens of higher complement-fixing titers, and these will be noted later in de- 
scribing each antigenic preparation. 

Each preparation was evaluated by the results obtained in complement-fixing 
tests in which the antigens were titrated in the presence of a known scrub-typhus- 
immune guinea pig serum. 

Complement-fixation test For the complement-fixation tests a modified 
Kolmer and Boenier (1941) technique was employed using 2 units of amboceptor, 
2 exact units of complement, and a 2 per cent suspension of w'ashed sheep cells. 

In the titration of the antigen, 0.25 ml of diluted, inactivated serum from 
guinea pigs recovered from tsutsugamushi disease were added to 0.25-ml amoimts 
of antigen that had been serially diluted 2- fold. Twn exact imits of comple- 
ment in a volume of 0.5 ml wnre then added to each tube and the tubes held in the 
cold room at 4 C overnight. The following morning the hemolytic system 
(consisting of 2 imits of hemolysin in a volume of 0.25 ml plus 0.25 ml of a 2 per 
cent suspension of washed sheep cells) was added, and the tubes w’^ere kept at 
37 C until the control tubes cleared. Readings were then made immediately. 

In the determination of the titer of tsutsugamushi disease antiserum, 0.25 
ml of antigen containing approximately 3 antigenic units were added to 0.25-ml 
amoimts of inactivated serum that had been serially diluted 2- fold. Tw^o exact 
units of complement (determined in the presence of antigen) in a volume of 
0.5 ml w^ere then added to each tube and the tubes held in the cold room at 
4 C overnight. The method of adding the hemolytic system and of incubating 
the tubes at 37 C before the reading wras the same as that used in determining 
the antigenic titer. 

The pool of tsutsugamushi-disease-immune serum, against w’hich all the 
antigen preparations w^ere tested, was obtained from a group of convalescent 
guinea pigs that had been inoculated with infected mouse liver suspensions of the 
Karp strain. This serum gave a complement-fixing titer of “4 plus’’ in a dilution 
of 1 : 128 and in all antigenic titration tests w^as used in a dilution of 1 :20. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The effect of prolonged contact with phenol upon the crude tissue suspension. 
Living yolk sacs were harvested from over 900 eggs on the tenth day after 
inoculation and stored frozen in ioto at — 70 C in a CO 2 box for 3 to 6 weeks. 
The yolk sacs w^ere then processed as shown above except that step no. 2^ was 
modified as follow^s: Phenol (0.4 per cent concentration) was allowed to act on 

1 These numbers refer to the steps involved in the processing procedure outlined under 
the section Preparation of antigens. 



one portion of the crude tissue suspension for 2 days, on a second for 12 days, and 
on a third for 33 days before continuing with the refining process. 

The complement-fixation results obtained with these antigens (table 1) in- 
dicate that 0.4 per cent phenol, in contact mth the crude tissue suspension for 
as long as 33 days, exerts no appreciable deleterious effect upon the final product. 

Comparative antigenicity of various portions of the infected fertile egg. The yolk 
sacs, chorio-allantoic membranes, and yolk fluid were harvested separately from 
8 eggs that were still living on the tenth day after inoculation The various 

TABLE 1 


Effect of prolonged contact with phenol upon crude tissue suspension 


ANTIGEN 

SESIES 

PROCEDURE NOTES 

YOLK SAC CONCENTRA- 
TION OF FINAL 
PRODUCT 

ANTIGEN DILUTION TESTED 

.1 

ANTIGEN 

CONTROLS 

2 

4 

S 

16 

32 

64 

2 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

K-11-Aa*. 

2 days in phenol 

25 per cent 



B 



■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

K-ll-B . 

12 days in phenol 

50 per cent 



H 







K-ILC .. 

33 days in phenol 

50 per cent 



H 



■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


* This antigen was resuspended to a volume equivalent to a 25 per cent yolk sac suspen- 
sion for other purposes of study. From data presented later (series K-16, table 6) it is 
reasonable to assume that if the concentration of this antigen had been 50 per cent instead 
of 25 per cent the complement fixation results would have been identical to those of an- 
tigens K-ll-B and K-ll-C. 


TABLE 2 

Comparative antigenicity of various portions of the infected fertile egg 



portions were then processed as outlined above except for steps no. 1 and no. 2. 
No. 1 : The membranes and fluid were prepared as 10 per cent suspensions by 
weight in 0.4 per cent phenolized saline. No. 2: The suspensions were all stored 
at 4 C for 40 days before processing. After being processed each preparation 
was resuspended to a volume calculated to be equivalent to that of an original 
50 per cent tissue suspension. 

The data in table 2 show that when these various preparations were titrated 

* The embryos were likewise harvested separately but an accident prevented completion 
of the antigen. This experiment is being repeated. 






as antigrais the yolk sac proved to be at least 8 times more active than the chorio- 
allantoic membrane or yolk fluid. 

The effect of inactivating the richettsiae with ether or phenol and preserving the 
antigens with formalin or phenol. Yolk sac membranes were harvested from 310 
living eggs on the tenth day after inoculation and were held frozen in toto at 
— 70 C for 2’to 3 days. The yolk sac suspensions were then processed as outlined 
above except for steps no. 1 and no. 10. No. 1 : One half of the 50 per cent tissue 
suspension was inactivated by the addition of 0.4 per cent phenol, and the other 
half was inactivated by the addition of 10 per cent ether by volume. No. 10: 
Both preparations, after ether extraction, were resuspended in saline containing 
5 per cent ether. To one half of each preparation phenol was added to 0.1 per 
cent concentration, but to the other half of each preparation was added 0.1 per 
cent formalin. 


T.4BLE 3 

The effect of inactivating the richettsiae with ether or phenol and preserving the antigens with 

formalin or phenol 


ANTIGEN 

PKOCEDUEE NOTES 

RESULTS SOON APTEE PEEPAIATION 

KESVLTS AFTER 6 WEEKS’ STORAGE 
AT 4 C 

2 

4 

8 

! 16 

32 

64 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

K-IC-B 

Ether-killed, forma- 

4 

4 

4 

! ^ 

1 


4 

4 

1 





lin-preBerved 













K-16-r 

Ether -killed, phe- 

4 

4 



1 

i 

i 

4 

4 

3 




nol-preserved 













K-16-J . 

Phenol -killed, phe- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 


4 

4 

4 

3-4 




nol-preserved 













K-16-K. 

Phenol -killed, for- 

4' 

4 

4 

4 

3 


4 

4 

2 





malin-preserved 






1 







K-ll-C 

(Used as a control) 

4 

4 

1 ^ 

4 

2 


4 

4 

4 

3-4 




Table 3 shows the results obtained when the various preparations were titrated 
as antigens soon after their preparation and again after 6 weeks’ storage at 4 C. 

The data shoAv that no appreciable differences could be discerned in the anti- 
gens when they were tested soon after their preparation. When tested after 
6 weeks’ storage, however, all showed a decrease in titer. The preparations 
preserved with phenol showed the least drop in titer — approximately 2-fold — 
but those preseiwed with formalin showed the greatest loss in activity — approxi- 
mately 4-fold. 

The preparations inactivated with phenol gave slightly higher titers than 
those inactivated with ether, but the differences w'ere not great enough to be 
considered significant. 

The antigenicity of yolk sac membranes harvested from dead embryos. Yolk sac 
membranes were harvested from embryos that had died at various intervals 
after inoculation. The yolk sac suspensions were processed as outlined except for 
steps no. 1 and no. 2. No 1 : The yolk sac membranes were homogenized to a 50 
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per cent suspension in 0.85 per cent salt solution containing 0.25 per cent phenol. 
No. 2: The suspensions were held at 4 C for 10 to 15 days before processing. 

The data in table 4 indicate that yolk sacs harvested from embryos dead on 
the eighth to tenth day after inoculation demonstrate some activity when tested 
as antigens. However, their activity w^as so poor when compared with that of 


TABLE 4 

The antigenicity of yolk sac membranes harvested from dead embryos 


ANTIGEN 

PSOCEDtJEE NOTES 

ANTIGEN OILtTTlONS TESTED 

ANTIGEN CONTXOLS 

2 

4 

8 

16 

2 

4 

8 

DD4... 

Dead 4 days after inoculation 








DD-5 

Dead 5 days after inoculation 








DD.6 . 

Dead 6 days after inoculation 








DD-7.. 

Dead 7 days after inoculation 








DD-8 .. 

Dead 8 days after inoculation 

3 







DD.9. 

Dead 9 days after inoculation 

4 

1 






DD-10. 

Dead 10 days after inoculation 

4 

3 







TABLE 5 

The effect of various lipid solvents upon antigenicity 





ANTIGEN DaUTIONS TESTED 

ANTIGEN CONTEOLS 


2 

4 

8 

16 



B 

B 

8 

K45.A . 

Ether 

4 C 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 





K-15-B .. 

Alcohol 

4 C 

4 

4 

4 



i 




K-IS-C.. . 

Acetone 

4 C 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 



K-15-D.. 

Toluene 

26 C 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 





K-15-E .. 

Chloroform 

26 C 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 





K-15.F. .. 

Benzene 

26 C 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 





K-15-G. . 

Ethyl acetate 

26 C 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 






TABLE 6 

The quantitative nature of the method for preparation of antigens 


ANTIGEN 

PEE CENT OF SUS- 
PENSION IN TEEMS 
OF ORIGINAL 
TISSUE 

ANTIGEN DILUTIONS TESTED 

1 

ANTIGEN CQNTEOL5 

2 

4 1 

8 

16 

32 

64 

2 ' 

4 

8 

K-16-E 

10 

4 

4 

1 







K-ie-F.... 

25 

4 

4 

4 

1 






K-16-G 

50 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 






the antigens prepared from living eggs that it seemed advisable to discard all 
dead embryos. 

The effect of various lipid solvents upon antigenicity. Yolk sac membranes were 
harvested from 300 living embryos on the tenth day after inoculation and held 
frozen in toio at — 70 C for 10 to 30 days. The frozen and dried material was 
divided into 7 equal portions and these were processed as outlined except for 
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steps no. 6 and no. 7 wherein various other fat solvents were employed in the 
same volume as ether. 

The data in table 5 show that, with the single exception of alcohol, all the fat 
solvents gave antigen preparations as potent as that obtained by using ether. 

TABLE 7 

Specificity tests of antigen K-11~C 


Antigen titration in the presence of various antirickettsial immune serums 


SEKDlf NO. 

CONVALESCENT GUINEA PIG SERUM 

HOMOLO- 
GOUS 
TITER OF 

IMMUNE 

SERUM 

DttUTION 

ANTIGEN DILUTIONS TESTED 



SERUM 

D 

H 

D 

16 

32 

64 

K-3 

Ep. typhus no. 
21 

End. typhus 
no. 2-10 

IlMSF no. 3. 

Q9M no. 1. 

Tsutsugamushi disease 

(Karp) 

Epidemic typhus (Breinl) 

Pandemic typhus (Wilming- 
ton) 

Rocky Mt. spotted fever 
(McCullough) 

American Q fever (Nine 
Mile) 

1:256 

1:128 

1:512 

1:512 

1:128 

1:20 

1:10 

1:10 

1:10 

1:10 

4 

2 

2 

1 

m 

4 i 

4 

i 

1 



TABLE 8 

Specificity tests of antigen K-ll-C 

Immune serum titrations in the presence of antigen K-ll-C diluted 1 :6 (3 antigenic units) 


SERUM NO. 

j 

CONVALESCENT GUINEA PIG SERUM 

K-3 . . .. 

Ep. typhus 

Tsutsugamushi disease 

(Karp) 

no. 21 

End. typhus 

Epidemic typhus 
(Breinl) 

no. 2-10 

Endemic typhus 
(Wilmington) 

RMSF no. 3. 

! Rocky Mt. spotted fever 

I (McCullough) 

Q9M no. 1 

American Q fever 
(Nine Mile) 


SEKUIC DILX7TIONS TESTED 


4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

128 

256 

512 

4 

I 

1 

i 

4 

4 

4 

4 

i 

3 

« 

1 

1 

1 


Quantitative nature of the method for preparation of antigens. Yolk sac mem- 
branes were harvested from 310 living emblems on the tenth day after inoculation 
and held frozen in toto at — 70 C for 2 to 3 days. The yolk sac suspension was 
processed as outlined except for step no. 10. No. 10: The dried and extracted 
material was divided into 3 portions and these were resuspended to volumes 
equivalent to 10, 25, and 50 per cent tissue suspensions. 
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The results in table 6 show that these antigens gave complement-fixing titers 
quantitatively directly proportional to the concentration of tissue used in their 
preparation. 

Specificity of antigen. Approximate!}" 1,200 ml of antigen K-ll-C were pre- 
pared by the outline described above and this preparation was set aside as a 
reserve stock antigen. Specificity tests of this preparation were carried out 
against immune serums obtained from guinea pigs convalescent from epidemic 
(louse-borne) t\"xAus, endemic (murine) typhus, Rocky Mountain spotted fever, 
American Q fever, and tsutsugamushi disease (scrub typhus), Karp strain. 

Table 7 demonstrates the specificity of this antigen when it was titrated in the 
presence of various antirickettsial immune serums, and table 8 shows the results 
obtained when various antirickettsial immune serums were titrated in the pres- 
ence of tsutsugamushi disease antigen K-ll-C (Karp). 

Comment 

Various preparations similar to those noted in this report are being tested as 
vaccines to determine their immunizing capacities in experimental animals and 
man. 

In studies to be reported later it has been determined that this method is 
readily applicable to the preparation of other rickettsial diagnostic antigens 
such as epidemic (louse-bome) typhus, endemic (murine) typhus. Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever, and American Q (Nine Mile) fever. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

(1) A method is described for the preparation of complement-fixing antigens 
in a study of experimental tsutsugamushi disease (scnib typhus). 

(2) The freezing and drj’^ing procedure employed in this method seems to 
possess several advantages over other methods used in the preparation of ricket- 
tsial complement-fixing antigens processed entirely in the fluid state: 

Xa) It is not necessary to use specially selected yolk sacs (based on mi- 
croscopic examination) to prepare an antigen of practical value. 

(b) Various lipid solvents, either miscible or immiscible with water, may 
be used partially or completely to extract the lipids from the yolk sac tissues 
without showing any appreciable adverse effect on the antigenic preparation. 

(c) It is possible to work with yolk sac suspensions equivalent to 50 per 
cent tissue content and thus conseiwe and concentrate the antigenic components 
without resorting to further physical or chemical procedures. 

(3) Complement-fixing antigens of Rickettsia orientalis prepared by this 
method do not show cross fixation with immune serums of epidemic (louse- 
bome) typhus, endemic (murine) typhus, Rocky Mountain spotted fever or 
American Q (Nine Mile) fever. 
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While neutralization tests in embryonated eggs have been described by a 
number of authors, the methods on the whole have been based on the quanti- 
tative ability of an immune serum to suppress the pocklike lesions produced by 
the free virus, and in only a few instances (Burnet and Galloway, 1934; Keogh, 
cited in Burnet, 1936; Higbie and Howitt, 1936) has death or survival of the 
embryos been used as a criterion of neutralizing capacity. 

Since the Venezuelan equine encephalomyelitis virus is highly and uniformly 
lethal for chick embryos (KoprowsW and Lennette, 1944), the possibility was 
considered that a neutralization test in this species, based on alterations of the 
lethal end point of the virus by a serum, might perhaps prove to be more sensi- 
tive than the usual intracerebral test in mice. Serum-virus mixtures, accord- 
ingly, were tested by parallel inoculation into eggs and mice, and a comparison 
of the results is presented here. 

MATERIAL AKD METHODS 

An egg passage strain (Koprpwski and Lennette, 1944) of virus was used. 
The test sera came from mdividuals recovered from laboratory infections with 
the Venezuelan equine encephalomyelitis virus (Lennette and Koprowski, 1943) 
and from rabbits immunized by repeated injections of formol-inactivated virus 
(Lennette and Koprowski, 1944) followed by living virus. 

The neutralization tests were conducted as follows: Six infected chick embryos 
were ground in a previously chilled blender to a 20 per cent suspension in 10 per 
cent sheep serum broth and centrifuged at 3,500 rpm for 20 minutes in an electric 
centrifuge equipped with an angle head. The supernatant fluid was drawn off 
and used to prepare a series of decimal dilutions in serum broth. 

The undiluted sera were distributed into tubes, and an equal volume of virus 
dilution was added. The tubes were shaken, and the mixtures were inoculated 
at once into eggs and into mice. Eggs were inoculated onto the chorio-allautoic 
membrane by the technique of Burnet and Paris (1942), Scotch tape being used 
m place of cover slips; for comparison, 28-day-old mice were inoculated in- 
tracerebrally. For control purposes and on the chance that the sensitivity of the 
egg test might approach that of the extraneural test in mice (Lennette and 

* The work on which these observations are based was conducted with the support and 
under the auspices of the Servifo de Estudos e Pesquisas 86bre a Febre Amarela, which 
is maintained jointly by the Ministry of Education and Health of Brazil and the Inter- 
national Health Division of The Rockefeller Foundation. 
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Koprowski, 1944; Olitsky and Harford, 1938), the mixtures were also inoculated 
intraperitoneally into 21-day-old mice. Embryos and mice were used in groups 
of six for each serum-virus mixture, and the inoculum was held constant at 
0.03 ml. 

On completion of the inoculations, the mixtures were incubated in a water 
bath for 1 hour at 37 C in order to take advantage of any enhancement of neutral- 
ization which might occur during the lengthened contact of virus with serum, 
and then inoculated into a second series of eggs, and into mice intracerebrally. 
The incubated mixtures were not tested intraperitoneally, since the degree of 
neutralization demonstrable in the extraneural test is maximal and unaffected by 
incubation (Olitsky and Harford, 1938; Koprowski and Lennette, unpublished 
experiments; Morgan, 1945). 

The inoculated eggs and the mice were examined daily for 10 days, and the 
total number of embryos and of mice dying within this period was used to com- 
pute the LDso titer (Reed and Muench, 1938) of the virus in the presence of 
immune and of normal serum. These titers are shown in table 1 under the 
heading “Effective virus titer”; the difference between the two titers is given in 
the last three colunms of the table, according to the test species and route of 
inoculation employed, and represents the logarithm of the number of LD 50 of 
virus neutralized by an immune serum. 

RESULTS 

The results of the several neutralization tests are pr^ented in table 1 . It will 
be observed that the amount of virus neutralized by human immune serum no. 1 
in eggs and by the cerebral route in mice was small, that it was approximately 
equal in both instances, the difference being less than twofold, and that in- 
cubation did not increase the neutralizing capacity. 

Human immime serum no. 2 failed to give any significant neutralization in 
eggs, even after incubation of the serum-virus mixture. By the intracerebral test 
in mice, however, a definite neutralizing action was eArident, and it was of about 
the same order with or without incubation of the mixture. 

Both rabbit sera when tested without incubation of the serum-virus mixtures 
showed practically the same neutralizing capacity in eggs and by the cerebral 
route in mice. Following incubation, the neutralizing capacity of the sera was 
less in the egg test and greater in the mouse test, although the differences from the 
preincubation neutralizing capacity were small and within the range of ex- 
perimental error. The ciunulative effect of the decrease in the egg test and the 
increase in the corresponding mouse test, however, was such that the neutraliz- 
ing capacity of serum no. 1 apparently was tenfold greater, and of serum no. 2 
about fortyfold greater, in the mice than in the eggs; whether these differences, 
under the circumstances, can be regarded as .significant is imcertain. 

From the results as a whole, however, it appears that the sensitivity of these 
two tests is about the same, and hence the use of embryonated eggs offers no 
advantage over the use of mice. Neither test, as is shown in table 1 , is as sen- 
sitive as the extraneural test in mice. 
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SUMMARY 

The neutralizing capacities of Venezuelan equine encephalomyelitis immune 
sera were determined by inoculation of the same serum-virus mixtures onto the 
chorio-allantoic membrane of fertile eggs, and intracerebrally or intraperitoneally 
into mice. The results indicate that the sensitivity of the egg test is essentially 
similar to that of the intracerebral mouse test and much less than that of the 
extramural mouse test. 
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Recently, two instances of spoilage of high-acid food products by bacteria 
generally considered as low-acid-tolerant types have been observed. In the first 
case, strains of AerohacLer aerogenes were found to decompose potassium bitartrate 
(cream of tartar) in liquid media having pH values of 3.9 to 4.2. In the other 
instance strains of Aerobacillus maccrans were found to cause spoilage of canned 
fruits having original pH values of 3.8 to 4.0. Evidence for the unusual tolerance 
of both Acrobackr aerogenes and Aerobacillus maccrans was obtained by repeated 
growth of the purified cultures in media of high acidity. All pH values were 
determined with the glass electrode. 

The cultures of both Aerobacter aerogenes and Aerobacillus maccrans were 
t 3 "pical of the species as described in the literature. The strains of Aerobacier 
aerogenes were obtained from spoiled calcium tartrate and soil. The cultures of 
Aerobacillus maccrans were obtained from water, canned peachas, and diced, 
mixed fruit (peaches and pears), The.se observations indicate that environment 
played no significant role in the possible creation of the acid tolerance of the cul- 
tures studied. Tills suggestion is supported by the fact that no purified cultures 
were carried on media with pH values less than 6.0. Yet transfers of cultures 
from these nearly neutral media to highly acid media grew and caused decompo- 
sition of the fermentable constituents of the media. 

It is believed rather generally, with some substantiating evidence, that neither 
Aerobacier aerogenes nor Acrobacilhis macerans is particularly tolerant of acid 
surroundings. From the ecological standpoint most consider these two species 
to be found growing only in neutral or nearly neutral surroundings such as 
waters and soils, low-acid vegetables, cereals, and other neutral products. (Con- 
sult L<wine: Iowa State Coll. Eng, Expt. Sta., Bull. 62; Porter, McCleske}', and 
Levine: J. Bact., 33, 163; Parr: Bact. Revs., 3, 1; Vaughn and Levine: J. Bact., 
44 , 487.) 

The mere isolation of either Aerobacier aerogenes or Aerobacillus maccrans from 
acid substrates does not constitute proof of their ability to tolerate and, more 
particularly, to grow activel}-^ in such acid surroundings as described. Since, 
however, these bacteria \vere proved to grow and decompose fermentable carbo- 
hydrates at such low pH values, it seems advisable to suggest the possibility that 
present conceptions of acid tolerance among certain groups of bacteria should be 
re-evaluated. Precedent for such re-evaluation of limits of tolerance of bacteria 
to acid surroundings has been set by Spiegelberg (J. Bact., 31, 85; Food Research, 
6, 115) and Townsend (J. Bact., 36, 315; Food Research, 4, 231) who worked 
with Clostridium pasieurianum. 
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Some Observations in the Study of 
False Positive Kahn Reactions. 
Joseph A. Kasper. 

A number of factors may account for 
equivocal or false reactions. Upper respir- 
atory infections, pregnancy, and other con- 
ditions, not yet explained, were observed to 
account for such reactions. This opinion 
is based upon the observations that when 
the acute infections subside, or when the 
pregnancies are terminated, the serological 
findings become negative. 

From the study of 39 specimens it would 
seem that an increase in the fibrinogen con- 
tent in the serum may account for some of 
the false positive findings when the Kahn 
standard test is employed. Positive reac- 
tions became negative after the serum had 
been heated at 65 C for 30 minutes. More- 
over, reactions originally positive when 
Salmonella agglutinins were demonstrated 
in the sera became negative after a 
period of several weeks following recovery 
from an acute infection, and these agglutin- 
ins disappeared. A number of specimens in 
which Brucella agglutinins were found to be 
associated with positive Kahn reactions 
could not be attributed to syphilis. 

These observations would seem to suggest 
that an increase of fibrinogen during acute 
infection, appearance of latent Salmonella 
agglutinins, probably in the course of an 
acute infection, persistent Brucella agglu- 
tinins, and other factors not fully under-* 
stood, as in pregnancy, can account for some 
of the false positive tests for syphilis. 

Testing of Disinfectants for Use on 
Skin of Sheep. Jack D. Tiner^ Frank 
Thorp y Jr.) and C. L. ColCj Animal Path- 
ology and Animal Husbandry Sections, 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, East Lansing, Michigan. 

The present study was undertaken to 
compare quarternary ammonium and iodine 
preparations for possible use in disinfecting 


ovine skin. The compounds tested were as 
follows: tincture of iodine, U.S.P. XII, 
colloidal iodine, colloidal iodine with 1 per 
cent ^^naccanoP^ added to reduce surface 
tension, LugoPs iodine, U.S.P. XII, and 
^‘roccal.” 

The technique involved the use of skin 
taken from lambs just prior to autopsy. 
Samples possessing the natural skin flora 
were treated with the compounds for one- 
minute intervals, rinsed, and then washed 
in sterile distilled water. Platings with 
tryptosc agar were made in order to calcu- 
late the number of organisms per square 
centimeter. The percentage of survival 
was determined by comparison with control 
samples subjected to equal volumes of ster- 
ile distilled water. The number of surviv- 
ing microorganisms could be raised mark- 
edly if the rinsing was done in a neutralizing 
agent specific for the disinfectant. 

Best disinfection was obtained with the 
iodine preparations. Oxalated blood coun- 
teracted to a slight degree the effect of 
iodine compounds. A test was also made 
of the relative efficiencies of some of the 
compounds in depressing the numbers of 
microorganisms composing the flora of the 
wool of adult sheep. Tincture of iodine was 
ino.st effective for this purpose. Con- 
clusive evidence has been obtained that 
aqueous roccal is precipitated by some 
substance on adult sheep and has no value 
as a disinfectant for unwashed wool. 

Catalase Activity of Hemophilus per- 

TUbSis. Lucile M. Portwood^ Bureau of 

Laboratories, Michigan Department of 

Health. 

Quantitative determinations of catalase 
activity were made on 66 strains of Hemo- 
philus pertussis. Rough strains showed 
little or no activity. There w^as no signifi- 
cant quantitative variation among the 
smdbth strains having catalase activity. 
Of 62 smooth strains, 14 (23 per cent) dem- 
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onstrated no activity. All 62 cultures had 
the typical characteristics of smooth 
strains. Agglutination tests with adsorbed 
sera presented no evidence of a difference 
in the antigenic structure of strains with 
or without catalase activity. There was no 
correlation observed between the absence 
of catalase activity and any other property 
characteristic of smooth strains of H, per- 
tussis. 

After repeated subculture, three strains 
showed an alteration in properties which 
typify smooth strains; there w’as a decrease 
in the agglutination titer, in the virulence 
for mice, and in the skin-necrotizing prop- 
erty. Accompanying these changes was a 
loss in catalase activity . Strains which 
showed no change in these properties on 
repeated subculture also exhibited no vari- 
ation in catalase activity. These data raise 
the question as to whether a loss of catalase 
activity by a strain of H. pertussis might 
be correlated wuth dissociation of that 
culture. 

Gonococcus Cultures: Comparison of 
Results wuth Mailed Slants and Im- 
mediate Plates, Grace Eldering and 
Evelyn Falser y Bureau of Laboratories, 
Michigan Department of Health, Western 
Michigan Division. 

With slants of bacto proteose no. 3 agar 
and hemoglobin in screw-capped tubes, 
specimens for gonococcus culture were sent 
through the mail; the exudate was spread 
directly on the slanted medium, without the 
use of broth. The time in transit from the 
clinic to the laboratory was approximately 
24 hours. Gonococci were found in 132 of 


902 mailed specimens. Of the correspond- 
ing cultures on plates, incubated wuthin two 
hours, 178 were positive. There were 87 
positive findings with slides. Expressed 
in percentage, the positive results with 
slides, slants, and plates were 9.6, 14.6, and 
19.7, respectively. Compared with slides, 
the increase in positive findings with slants 
was 51.7 per cent, and with plates 104.6 per 
cent. 

Further studies are in progress pointed 
toward improvement of the procedure and 
the definition of its limitations. 

A Germicidal Factor (G^r) Present in 
Gastric Secretions of Certain Ani- 
mals iNCLUDiNCf Man. Ada May ArneSy 
H^ave Elaine Culver y and Walter J . Nun- 
gester. 

The accidental discovery that the gastric 
contents of the rat rapidly destroyed the 
spores of Bacillus glohigii led to a further 
study of the phenomenon. A similar bac- 
tericidal activity was observed in gastric 
specimens from swiss mice, peromyscus 
mice, dogs, and human beings. This factor 
is not lysozyme, as shown by a compari.son 
of the properties with regard to pH, tem- 
perature, and activity against various or- 
gauisms-’-especially B. glohigii and Micro- 
coccus lysodeikiicus The faelur is not 
derived from salivary contamination of the 
stomach contents, a.s showm by its absence 
in the saliva of rats the gastric secretions 
of which were active. It is also active 
against bacteria other than B. glohigii y 
including Eberthella typhostty Bacillus an- 
thraciSy and Salmonella enteritidis. 
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SIMPLE MEDIA BY ACTINOMYCES COELICOLOR 
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Diviaion of Biochemistry, London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
University of London, England 

Received tor publication October 16, 1945 

Id the last paper concerned with this topic to appear in this journal (Conn, 
1943;.see also Conn and Conn, 1941, for relevant literature) the su^estion was 
made that the pigment of Actinomyces coelicolor was similar in chemical nature 
to azolitmin, the characteristic coloring matter of litmus. The fact remains, 
however, that no method for the preparation of the solid pigment, except in an 
unsatisfactory crude state, has really been described. Hence such comparisons 
can have but little validity at the moment. This note is mainly concerned with 
a description of the simplest possible medium required for the pigmented growth 
of the microorganism, and of a very simple method for the isolation of the true 
pigment from the metabolic solution. 

The writer’s experience is that the dark-colored precipitate thrown down by 
acidification of the usual purple metabolic solution (Conn, 1943) is never even 
a satisfactory crude preparation of the true bacterial pigment. Many pre- 
liminary experiments showed that the product was always contaminated with 
much acid-insoluble protein if the medium initially contained a fermentable 
sugar (or sugar alcohol) or an amino acid. Attention was therefore concentrated 
on the ammonium salts of the simpler, naturally occurring nonnitrogenous acids, 
readily available in a pure state, as sole sources of both cai bon and nitrogen. Of 
these, only ammonium acetate proved worthy of consideration, the microor- 
ganism refusing to grow on formate, and yielding only yellow metabolic solutions 
on succinate, fumarate, or citrate. 

EXPEBIMENTAL 

The medium finally chosen for pigment production was prepared as follows: 
A basal inorganic salt solution was made of the following composition (g per 1) — 
KjHlU, 4.8; NaCl, 1.2; MgSOi • 7HsO, 0.08; FeSO* • 7HsO, 0.005. This liquid 
was distributed in 100-ml lots in half -liter conical flasks, which were plugged and 
sterilized by autoclaving in the usual way. A solution of glacial acetic acid 
(70 ml) in distilled water (200 ml) was brought to pH 7 by cautious addition of 
concentrated ammonia solution and finally made up to 1 liter. It was sterilized 
by steaming, and 10-ml quantities were added aseptically to the flasks containing 
the sterile basal medium. The inoculum was prepared from slopes 1 to 3 weeks 
old (which had been incubated at 24 C after streaking with a little of a sporing 
growth of A. coelicolor), of the following composition (g per L): sucrose, 10; 
NaNO,, 2; KjHPOi, 1; KCl, 0.5; MgS 04 - 7 Hj 0 , 0.5; FeS 04 - 7 H, 0 , 0 . 01 ; agar, 20. 
The tliin but plentifully sporing growth so obtained was rubbed up lightly with a 
few ml of sterile water, and each slope was used to inoculate one, or at most two, 
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flasks, which were then incubated at 24 C for at least a month. A poor surface 
felt developed in a week or 10 days, but the purple color did not appear in the 
metabolic solution until about 2 weeks had elapsed. At the end, the metabolic 
solution was Altered in the ordinary way through a fluted filter paper, and the 
filtrate* was acidified with 0.1 volume of 2 n HCl and left overnight for settlement 
of the precipitate. The clear supernatant was decanted as far as possible, and 
the residue collected and washed twice with water on the centrifuge. It was 
then dried in a vacuum desiccator containing both solid KOH and concentrated 
H]S04. This crude product (finely powdered) was repeatedly treated with 100 
parts of cold glacial acetic acid, and the soluble part, always less than half of the 
whole, was recovered by dilution of the filtered red solution with much water. 
The precipitate, which still contained protein (Found; N, 2.4 per cent) was 
collected as before, dried, and triturated with cold redistilled acetone. The 
true pigment, although still amorphous, was obtained by evaporation of the 
filtered acetone extract at room temperature. The quantitative aspect of these 


TABLE 1 

A. coelicolor on 0.7 per cent ammonium acetate 


itlAlU GV A. COXLICOLOK* 

psiioD or 

IHCUBATION 

VOL. or riL* 
TXXXO META' 
BOLIC SOLUTION 

WT. or exuos 
ACID 

PBEariTATS 

WT. or AcOH 
SOLUBLE rAXT 

TIXLD or 
ACBTONt'SOLD* 
BLX riGMEMT 


days 

L 

f 

i 

mt 

BCAl 

32 

6 

0.6 

0.1 

30 

U 1010 

40 

3.5 

0.12 

0.01 

trace 

BCAl 

35 

2.6 

0.12 


ca3 


* BCAl was a recent isolate from soil, and U 1010 an old stock culture. 

I am indebted for both these cultures to Dr. H. G. Thornton, F.R.S., and Mre. D. H. < 
Oxford of the Department of Soil Microbiology, Rothamsted Experimental Station. 


experiments is summarized in table 1. The pigment cannot be extracted by 
acetone from the crude acid precipitate. 

Properties of the acetone-soluble pigment. The best preparation still contamed 
1.9 per cent N, probably due to a residual protein contamination. Its further 
purification will be described in another place, but fom of its distinctive proper- 
ties may be mentioned here: 

(1) Its deep blue solution in n NaOH is relatively stable but definitely fades 
somewhat and takes on a greener hue when left overnight at room temperature. 

(2) It yields very similar shades of purple by solution in 0.1 per cent KjHPO« 
solution, or in concentrated H^ 04 . 

(3) It seems to be quite insoluble in hydrocarbon solvents and hardly soluble 
at all in any of the ordinary neutral organic solvents with the exception of acetone 
and the simple alcohols. 

(4) Addition of 0.1 n alcoholic potash to its red alcoholic solution yields a blue 
precipitate which settles to reveal an absolutely colorless supernatant. 

> Generally speaking such filtrates are suitable for the isolation of pigment only if the 
deep blue color produced on addition of 0.1 volume of 10 m NaOH does not fade or become 
green on standing for several hours. 
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DISCUSSION 

It msy be concluded, even at this preliminary stage, that the pigment contains 
too little nitrogen to substantiate either the azolitmin suggestion of Conn (1943) 
or the phenazine suggestion of Erikson el al. (1938). The remarks of the last- 
named authors concerning the invalidity of the anthocyanidin structure are, 
however, still pertinent. It is evident that most preconceived ideas as to the 
chemical nature of this remarkable pigment are of little relevance, and the whole 
problem will have to be reinvestigated ab initio. Furthermore, the author is of 
the opinion that it is absolutely necessary to isolate the true pigment, by some 
such procedure as here outlined, before the tentative conclusion of Conn (1943) 
that the pigment of A. violaceus-ruber is different from that of A. coelicolor can be 
accepted; for in the crude state the true acetone-soluble pigment is always 
accompanied by protein, which greatly modifies its characteristic color reactions. 

SUMMARY 

A . coelicolor has been groM^m on a medium containing ammonium acetate as the 
sole source of carbon and nitrogen, and the true acetone-soluble pigment, re- 
sponsible for the characteristic color of this organism, has been isolated from the 
metabolic solution. The pigment is probably not an anthocyanidin, nor a phen- 
azine, nor related to azolitmin ; in fact, nothing is really known about its chemical 
nature. 
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During the first World War, several workers investigated the bacterial flora 
of wounds of patients suffering from gas gangrene. The most extensive work 
was that reported by Weinberg and Segtiin (1918) and by a group of British 
workers (Report, 1919). Since that time, there has been no report of the in- 
vestigation of any large number of cases until MacLennan (1943) reported on his 
findings in battle casualties of the British Eighth Ai-my. The majority of the 
cases on which he reported resulted from the fighting which took place on the 
North African desert. Stock (1944) reported on the bacteriological findings in 
25 cases of gas gangrene in Italy, the chief object of his study being to determine 
the incidence of Clostridium novyi. 

The present paper deals with the incidence of anaerobic bacteria in 110 cases 
of clostridial myositis in battle casualties of the Fifth ^Vrmy. Most of the cases 
were casualties from the fighting between the Volturno and the Garigliano rivers, 
the cro&sing of the Kapido, and from Cassino, although some were received from 
the beach head at Anzio. The work was done in a mobile laboratory unit of the 
15th Medical General Laboratory and in the Bacteriology Section of the main 
installation of this unit. 


MATEKIAL AND METHODS 

During the greater part of this investigation Brewer jars were used to provide 
anaerobic conditions for the incubation of nutrient agar plates. During the 
first 5 months, however, these were not available, and anaerobic jars were im- 
provised from 105-mm howitzer shell cases, following a pattern shown to us by 
Major A. H. Stock, M. C. A brass collar was brazed to the open end of the shell 
case, and an iron disc and the collar were ground to fit. Modeling clay or a 
rubber gasket cut from an inner tube was used as a seal between the iron lid and 
the collar. Through the center of the lid, a tightly fitting one-hole rubber stop- 
per and a glass stopcock provided for the evacuation and the filling of the jars 
with hydrogen. Platinized asbestos was used as a catalyst. 

Blood agar plates were prepared from a base of dehydrated heart infusion 
broth (Difeo) to wliich 5 per cent defibrinated human blood was added. When 
Kahn-positive citrated blood from a blood bank was ased, suflScient calcium 
chloride was added to the blood agar base to combine with the citrate and to 
furnish a slight excess of calcium. If this were not done, the hemolysis patterns 
of several species were atypical. 

For routine transfers, a stock semisolid medium was used. This consisted of 
brain and heart infusion broth, to which was added 1 per cent tryptone and 
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0.15 per cent agar. The same medium also served satisfactorily for the deter- 
mination of indole production. Dimethylaminobenzaldehyde in amyl alcohol 
and hydrochloric acid was used to test for this substance. Strips of filter paper 
soaked in a saturated solution of oxalic acid were not so sensitive for the determi- 
nation of indole production as was the dimethylaminobenzaldehyde indicator. 

The semisolid medium used as a fermentation base and the medium used to 
test for the reduction of nitrate to nitrite were those described by Reed and Orr 
(1941). However, no sodium thioglycollate was used, since comparison of the 
results of a large series indicated not only that the use of this substance was no 
aid but that, in certain cases, it appeai-ed to be slightly inhibitory. The iron- 
milk and iron-gelatin media were those of. Spray (1936). The medium used for 
the determination of the liquefaction of coagulated egg albumen was not the 
usual one, owing to our inability to procure fresh eggs in the field. However, 
Major William H. Ewing, Sn. C., of the 15th Medical General Laboratory, 
devised a medium which appeared to be superior in several respects to the one 
usually used. This was an 8.5 per cent suspension of whole dried egg in brain 
and heart infusion broth. Autoclaving served to sterilize the medium and to 
coagulate the egg albumen in a semisolid mass. Digestion was readily apparent, 
and all species, proteolytic or not, appeared to grow well in the liquid medium 
held in the interstices of the coagulated albumen. 

The sugars used for fermentation were prepared in 10 per cent solution in 
distilled water and were sterilized by filtration through Seitz filters. The 
sterile sugar solutions were added to the freshly heated semisolid fermentation 
media to give a final concentration of 1 per cent sugar. 

Tubes of differential media were inoculated with 0.1 to 0.2 ml of overnight 
cultures in the stock semisolid medium. The inoculation was made by means of 
1-ml pipettes, the inoculum being placed at the bottom of the tubes of differ- 
ential media. Incubation was at 37 C. All tubes were examined daily for 5 to 
7 days; fermentation of the sugars was tested by removing, with sterile pre- 
cautions, a drop of the culture and adding to it a drop of bromthymol blue in- 
dicator on a spot plate. 

The following were used for cultural identification in addition to the colony, 
hemolytic, and morphological characteristics: fermentation of glucose, maltose, 
lactose, sucrose, and salicin; liquefaction of gelatin, casein, coagulated egg, and 
coagulated serum; reduction of nitrate to nitrite; production of indcle; reaction 
in iron-milk medium; production of hydrogen sulfide; blackening of iron-brain 
medium. 

The specimens taken for culture were portions of muscle from the affected 
area. These specimens were taken with care from muscle which was grossly 
infected and were never adjacent to the surface of the wound. This was done 
to avoid bacteria which might be present on the wound surface and which were 
not involved in the developing infection of the muscle. The specimens were 
placed in screw-capped vials or chopped meat medium and taken to the labo- 
ratory for culture. Blood cultures were occasionally done, but the results are 
not considered in this report. 
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The procedure for isolation was as follows: The specimen was streaked on 
three blood agar plates, two of which were incubated anaerobically and one aer- 
obically. A tube of iron-milk was usually inoculated at the same time; this was 
subcultured to anaerobic plates after 24 hours’ incubation. Anaerobic plates 
were allowed to incubate for 3 days, when they were examined. Organisms of 
each of the various colony types were examined microscopically and inoculated 
into semisolid stock medium; after 24 hours’ incubation, these were again 
streaked on blood agar plates and incubated for 3 days. If the second plating 
was pure, a typical colony was transferred to semisolid stock medium. If 
the growth in this medium was satisfactory, the culture was tested for the 
presence of aerobic contaminants and for microaerophilic tendencies by streak- 
ing an aerobic blood plate and examining this after 24 and 48 horns of incubation. 
Anaerobic organisms were then transferred to semisolid stock medium, and this 
culture, after overnight incubation, was used to inoculate the differential media. 
After the differential media had been incubated for 5 to 7 days, anaerobic plates 
were inoculated and incubated as a further test of purity of the strain. 

Although but two platings are described in the preceding paragraph before 
inoculation into differential media, five or six platings were sometimes necessary 
to be certain that all contaminants had been eliminated. Difficulties with or- 
ganisms showing swarming tendencies were partially overcome by increasing the 
concentration of agar in the blood agar base to 4 to 6 per cent. With this in- 
creased concentration of agar, there was little swarming, but the colony char- 
acteristics, and the e.xtent of hemolysis produced, were markedly changed. 

Specimens from which no pathogenic anaerobic organisms were isolated at the 
first or second plating were passed through enrichment media and replated. 
Three passages through milk, the lactose of which served to increase the relative 
numbers of C. perfringens, were made, and the culture was then plated from the 
last milk tube. It was then passed three times through glucose gelatin, which 
served to increase the relative number of C. novyi. No pathogenic anaerobic 
bacteria were found in some specimens, even after enrichment passage. One- 
half ml of the supernatant fluid of the chopped meat tubes of such specimens was 
injected into guinea pigs. If the animals died, isolation was made from the site 
of injection and from the heart’s blood. 

All cultures which were classified as belonging to pathogenic species and all 
cultures designated “unidentified” were tested in guinea pigs. The animals were 
inoculated with 0.3 ml of an 18-hour culture mixed with an equal quantity of 
sterile 6 per cent calcium chloride, or with 0.5 ml of an 18-hour broth culture. 
Injections were made into the muscle of the thigh. The animals which received 
monovalent antitoxic sera were given this intraperitoneally, in doses of 60 to 75 
units 3 hours before the injection of the culture. Specific monovalent antisera 
were obtmned from Major J. D. MacLetman, R. A. M. C., of the British Eighth 
Army, from Dr. Douglas McClean of the Lister Institute, and from Miss Nancy 
Hayward of the Ministry of Health Emergency Service. Miss Hayward also 
furnished us with specific antihemoljrtic sera. 
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FINDINGS 

The anaerobic species of bacteria found in 110 cases of clostridial myositis, and 
the percentage of cases in which they occurred, are given in table 1. The species 
found most often were Clostridium sporogcnes and Clostridium bifermentanSy 
both proteolytic species whose role in infections of this type is not known. Stock, 
also working in Italy, found a high incidence of these two organisms, although we 
found more C. bifermenlans and fewer C. sporogems than he reported. This 
difference may arise from the fact that we did not attempt to differentiate be- 
tween C. bifermentans and Clostridium centrosporogeues. 


TABLE 1 

Anaerobic organisms found in specimens from 110 cases diagnosed as clostridial myositis 


SPECIES 

NVMBES 

PE* CENT 

C, sporogenes 

60 

64 

C. bifermentans 

60 

54 

C. perfringens (B. welchii) . . 

43 

39 

C. novyi (B. oedematiens) ... ... . . . i 

35 

32 

Anaerobic cocci 

25 

23 

C.mullifermentans 

5 

6 

C.tetani 

4 

4 

C. eapitovalis 

3 

3 

C, butyricum 

3 

3 

C.fallax 

8 

3 

C. tertium 

3 

3 

C. cochlearium 

2 

2 

C. putrificum 

2 

2 

C. regulars 

2 

2 

C. sphenoides 

2 

2 

C. paraputrificum 

1 

1 

Fusobacterium sp 

Unidentified* 

1 

68 

1 


Mean number of anaerobic species per case — 2.84. 

* Not agreeing with the description of any species listed in Bergey*s Manual of Deter- 
minative Bacteriology. 


C. sporogenes was considered by the British workers during the World War 
to hasten and aggravate infections caused primarily by Clostridium perfringens, 
Clostridium septicum, and Clostridium novyi. Although the strains isolated by 
us were not pathogenic for guinea pigs, except in rare instances, it appeared thjit 
C. sporogenes was not entirely avirulent for man, for several cases were en- 
countered in which muscle groups were widely invaded by C. sporogenes in 
apparently pure culture. Mild toxemia was evident in these patients, but the 
invasion of muscle did not extend beyond the muscle groups which had impaired 
blood supply. 

Of the strains of C. Ufermentans isolated by us and tested in guinea pigs for 
pathogenicity, only about 5 per cent were sufficiently virulent to cause the death 
of the animals. About one third of the strains produced local necrosis, which 
healed spontaneously. When the injection of the culture was preceded by an 
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injection of 5 per cent calcium chloride, about 10 per cent of the strains caused 
complete digestion of the skin and muscle of the limb involved, resembling the 
digestion brought about by Clostridium histolyticum. Although digestion pro- 
ceeded so rapidly that only the bones of the leg remained after 48 hours, the 
animals did not die; generally the infection was limited to the hind leg. Such 
animals showed no evidence of the toxemia which one might expect to result 
from the absorption of the products of proteolytic digestion; they exhibited 
smooth coats, continued to eat and drink, and moved about as well as might be 
expected. There appeared to be some loss of virulence in strains of C. bifer- 
mentans cultured in chopped meat media, for several strains which once had 
killed guinea pigs within 24 houis were apparently without effect when tested 
again several months later. The colonial and cultural characteristics had not 
changed during this time. 

The most commonly found toxigenic species was Clostridium perfringens 
(B, wclchii)j which occurred in 43 of 110 cases of clostridial myositis. All the 
strains of this organism \vere found to be virulent for guinea pigs, and most of them 
exhibited a double zone of hemol 3 '^sis on blood agar plates. A few strains with 
colonics resembling those of Staphylococcus albus were isolated from chest wounds 
which had been treated with penicillin. These strains were pathogenic for 
guinea pigs, and when isolated after animal passage showed colonies typical of 
C. perjringens^ surrounded by double zones of hemolysis. 

Clostridium rwvyi {B, oedernaiiens) was isolated from specimens from 35 of the 
110 cases of clostridial myositis. More trouble was experienced with this species 
than with any other in isolation in pure culture. Its almost constant tendency 
tow^ard swarming on blood agar plates containing 2 per cent agar made the pick- 
ing of isolated colonies impossible until the agar concentration was raised to 4 
to 6 per cent. Picking from the edge of the swarming area generally did not 
yield pure cultures, for C. sporogenes appeared to sw^arm almost equally well in 
the presence of such a strain. Furthermore, the blood agar base available to us 
was not entirely suitable for the cultivation of C. novyi, for a number of strains 
refused to grow on this medium in pure culture. Others w^ould grow only when 
heavy inocula had been used; isolated colonics were not found. The addition 
of 1 per cent tryptone improved the medium somewhat, but it was found that 
this did not compare with infusion agar prepared from fresh meat. Unfortu- 
nately, fresh meat w^as not alwa^^s available. 

The virulence of C. noviji for guinea pigs was relatively constant. Only one 
strain w^as encountered which w’as not highly virulent, and this strain produced 
death of the animals if its injection w'ere preceded by an injection of 5 per cent 
calcium chloride. The production of hemolysin on blood agar plates was usually 
not marked, being much less than that produced by C. perfringens or by many 
strains of C. bifermentans, and resembled that produced by many strains of 
C. sporogenes. This was probably a characteristic associated in some fashion 
with the inadequacy of the medium, for the production of hemolysin in semisolid 
stock medium was usually excellent, either in the presence or the absence of 
sodium thioglycollate. 
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Anaerobic cocci were isolated from specimens from 25 of the 110 cases. Cul- 
tural characteristics of ten of these strains were determined, but species 
identification was not made, since none of them were in agreement with the 
species described in Bergey’s Manual of Deierminative Bacteriology or in La 
Gangrene gazeuae of Weinberg and Seguin (1918). Furthermore, the character- 
istics of these strains seemed to be changing during their existence on laboratory 
media. 

The other species listed in table 1 were fovmd in only a few of the specimens. 
The four strains of Clostridium tetani were fully toxigenic for guinea pigs. These 
strains were all isolated from wounded American soldiers. Apparently, im- 
munization with toxoid does not prevent the growth of this species, although no 
symptoms of tetanus were present. The immunity produced appears to be 
purely antitoxic. The pathogenicity of the strains designated as Clostridium 
faUax could not be tested until some months after their isolation. At this time 
they were found to be nonvirulent for guinea pigs. 

The strains designated “unidentified” exhibited cultural, colony, or mor- 
phological characteristics which did not allow us to consider them identical with 
any species listed in Bergey's Manual of Determinative Bacteriology. These 
strains, for the most part, were avirulent for guinea pigs, only a few being 
sufficiently pathogenic to cause death. 

In this series of cases we did not encounter any strains of C. septicum, a tox- 
igenic organism which was often found by the investigators during the World 
War. The adequacy of the procedures used by us for isolation was checked by 
inoculating specimens with known cultures of C. septicum and then culturing in 
the usual fashion. Apparently the methods were adequate. After the present 
survey was completed and the casualties came from the fighting in the Apennines, 
C. septicum was occasionally encountered. Stock found only 1 strain of C. 
septicum in specimens from 25 cases while the fighting was in southern Italy, but 
encountered it more frequently the following year. 

The number of different species given in table 1 shows how widely the flora of 
anaerobic infections will vary. That these infections are not always due to one 
toxigenic species is illustrated by the fact that in 63 cases in which C. perfringens, 
C. novyi, or both, were found, the former alone occurred in 28 cases, the latter 
alone in 20, whereas both of them were found in the spedmens from 15 cases. 
The mean number of anaerobic species found per case was 2.84, a result slightly 
higher, though not significantly so, than that of MacLennan, 2.62, or that of 
Stock, 2.56. In the majority of the cases more than two anaerobes were found. 
Whether the less toxigenic species aid or hasten the invasion of tiasue by the more 
toxigenic species is not definitely known; certainly this problem deserves more 
attention than has been devoted to it thus far. 

In a number of cases, two or more specimens were taken and handled separately 
in the bacteriological examination. With these, as with all specimens in tins 
investi^tion, care was taken to obtain material at some distance from the wound 
surface in order to avoid contamination that might be present on the surface of 
the wound. This procedure was based on the assumptimi that only the mote 
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TABLE 2 

Anaerobic organieme found in multiple spedmene 


Specimen lA 

C. eporogenee 

C. perfringena 

C, aphenoidea 


Specimen IB 

C. sporogenes 

C. bifermentana 

Unidentified Clostridium 


Specimen 18A 

C. bifermentana 

C. ieriium 

Specimen 18B 
C. bifermentana 
C. sporogenes 

Specimen 18C 

C. sporogenes 

C. bifermentana 


Specimen 19A 

C, novyi 

Specimen 19B 
C. perfringena 

C. novyi 

Specimen 19C 

C. bifermentana 


Specimen 28A 

C. perfringena 

C. sporogenes 

Unidentified Clostridium 
Specimen 28D 

C. sporogenes 

Unidentified Clostridium 


Specimen 28B 

C. sporogenes 

Unidentified Clostridium 

Specimen 28E 

C. sporogenes 

C. capilovale 

C. novyi 


Specimen 29A 

C. perfringena 

C. bifermentana 

Two unidentified clostridia 


Specimen 29B 

C. novyi 

C. bifermcntaria 


Specimen 36A 

C. novyt 


Specimen 36B 

C. novyt 


Specimen 44A 

C. perfringena 

C. sporogenes 


Specimen 44B 

C* perfringena 

C. sporogenes 

C. bifermentana 

Unidentified Clostridium 


Specimen 45A 

C. sporogenes 

Unidentified Clostridium 


Specimen 45B 

C. perfringena 

C. sporogenes 


Specimen 52B 

C. novyi 


Specimen 52D 

C. ieiani 


Specimen 60A 

C. perfringena 

C, bifcrvienlans 


Specimen GOB 

C. perfringena 

C. bifermentans 


Specimen 60XA 

C. bifermentana 


Specimen 60XB 

C. bifermentans 

C. sporogenes 


Specimen 97 A 

C. sporogenes 

Specimen 97B 
C. novyi 

Specimen 97C 

C. novyi 


Specimen lOlA 
Anaerobic cocci 


Specimen 101 B 

C. novyi 

Unidentified 



pathogenic species could invade tissue, and that secondary invaders might be 
avoided by this means. The results of the investigation of multiple specimens, 
shown in table 2, indicate that this is not entirely correct and that pathoge* 
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nicity — ^which is closely associated in this group of organisms with exotoxin 
production — ^has little to do with ability to invade muscle, especially muscle 
which has been partially or completely devitalized by impaired blood supply, 
trauma, or bacterial toxins. Further, it is evident that the invading bacteria 
were not uniformly present throughout the affected tissue and that the uni- 
formity of spread varied with different species. C. perfringens, for example, 
was found in 7 of these cases; only twice was it found in both specimens; in the 
other 5 cases it was found in only 1 of 2 or 3 specimens. C. sporogcnes, on the 
contrary, was found in 7 cases; in only 2 of these was it found in 1 specimen. 
C. novyi and C. bifermentans were between C. perfringens and C. sporogenes in 
this regard. It is interesting to note that C. perfringens, the least uniformly 
distributed of these species, is the only nonmotilc one. 

Although a relatively small number of cases were treated in this fashion, it is 
evident that the bacteriological examination of a single specimen of invaded 
muscle will often be insufficient to demonstrate the presence of all anaerobic 
bacteria invading the tissue. It is equally evident that there is little relation 

TABLE 3 


Comparison of distribution of anaerobes in fatal and nonfatal cases 


TYPE OP ANAIXOBE 

FATAL CASES 

KONFATAL CASES 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

C. sporogenes 

16 

61 

17 

40 

C. bifermentans 

14 

54 

22 

48 

C. perfringens 

8 

31 

21 

46 

novyi 

9 

35 

15 

33 

Anaerobic cocci 

6 

23 

! 12 

26 

Total 

1 26 

1 

43 

1 

I 


between toxigenicity and invasiveness once an infection is set up. The part 
played by the less toxigenic but more invasive bacteria, such as C. sporogenes and 
C. bifermentans, is not known. Definite knowledge on this problem of bac- 
terial synergism is needed. 

A comparison of the frequency with which the five species of anaerobic bacteria 
most commonly encountered in this series were found among the fatal as com- 
pared with the nonfatal cases is shown in table 3. Since all these cases were 
treated by surgeiy , and for the most part with antitoxin, the distribution of any 
species may be taken to reflect, to some degree, the adequacy of the treatment in 
overcoming the harmful effects of the organism in question. In this regard, it 
should be pointed out that although the antitoxin of American manufacture was 
prepared primarily against the toxins of C. perfringens and C, septicum, with 
little antitoxin against C. novyi, this lack was compensated for by the use of 
antitoxin of British or Australian manufacture, when it could be procured. 

It will be noted that C. sporogenes was found to be present in a higher percent- 
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age of fatal than nonfatal cases. Although the number of cases in each group is 
small, the probability that a difference of this size might occur by chance is only 
1 in 12. This may indicate that C. sporogenes does not play an entirely innocuous 
role in these mixed infections, although the data are not sufficient to warrant 
conclusions. However, the relatively high incidence of this species in fatal 
cases and the uniformity with which it invades muscle which has been partially 
devitalized by trauma or impaired blood supply warrant further investigation, 
with the possibility that it may have a S3mergistic action in mixed infections. 

SUMMABY 

The spore-bearing anaerobes most often encountered in clostridial myositis in 
Italy were Clostridium sporogenes, Clostridium bifermentans, Clostridium perfrin- 
gens, and Clostridium novyi. 

The organisms were not evenly distributed throughout the affected tissue. 
C. sporogenes was most widely distributed; C. perfringens had the most haphazard 
distribution. 

It is probable that the progress of mixed anaerobic infections is actively aided 
by C. sporogenes. 
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Peluffo, Edwards, and Bruner (1942), Edwards, Cherry, and Bruner (1943), 
and Edwards (1945) have discussed coliform bacteria that possess antigenic 
components similar to those found in the genus SdmoneUa. In the second paper 
they described a “type 10” which was origmally found in turkey poults and in a 
captive rattlesnake in the same section of California in 1942. The antigenic 
formula given by them is XVIII : Zi, xj, xr. It is the purpose of this paper to re- 
port the occurrence of this type in turkeys with reference to its importance as a 
cause of mortality. In a previous paper the writers (1944) described the oc- 
currence of type 8 paracolon (GH:z«, zm, zm) as a cause of mortality in turkeys 
and reported its presence in snakes. 

HISTORY OF OUTBRKAKB 

Type 10 paracolon was first recognized as a probable cause of mortality in 
poults in one area of California in 1943. It was isolated from poults from two 
consecutive hatches 1 week apart. From the hatch of June 17 it was recovered 
from 3 of the 5 ranches receiving poults. From the hatch of June 24 it was 
recovered from 1 of 5 ranches receiving poults. In addition to these isolations 
we isolated it from 6 apparently normal adult birds killed on 3 other ranches in 
1943, makmg a total of 7 infected ranches in 1943. 

In 1944 it was found in poults in G outbreaks on 5 ranches, and in 3 adult 
carriers from 2 ranches. One of these ranches is 1 of the 5 mentioned above. 
No diagnosis was made in poults from the second ranch. Thus, at least 6 ranches 
were involved in 1944. The poults in 5 of the outbreaks were received from the 
same hatchery, which is the one also concerned in the 1943 outbreaks. The 
sixth one occurred in birds hatched in another area, but from eggs purchased from 
the above-mentioned region. 

The mortality in the 5 outbreaks in 1943 ranged from 10 to 70 per cent. On 
the ranch which suffered a 70 per cent mortality the greatest loss occurred during 
the first 3 weeks, but losses continued for 5 weeks. Three lots of poults were 
obtained for autopsy during that time (at 1, 2, and 4 weeks), and this organism 
was the only significant type isolated. In 1944 the losses ranged from 5 to 35 
per cent. In the lot suffering only a 5 per cent mortality, the morbidity was high. 
In the 1944 outbreaks it was possible to trace 4 of the groups of poults to a com- 
mon egg source. It is also interesting to note that these eggs came from the 
ranch which had the low mortality, but heavy morbidity, early in the season. 

In 1045 there were no outbreaks in poults reared by the members of the co- 
operative group where previous outbreaks had occurred. This is probably due 
to tiie fact that no ^gs from any 1944 infected flocks were used for 1945 replace- 
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mente. Losses from type 10 infection were, however, experienced by 4 turkey 
growers (6 outbreaks) who secured poults from another hatchery located in the 
same area and from a hatchery located in a different area which purchased eggs 
from the infected area. In one outbreak studied in 1945 the losses started when 
the poults were 6 days old, and the mortality in 3 weeks was approximately 
1,700 of the 3,000 poults hatched. 

Every outbreak studied by us to date could be traced to eggs or poults origi- 
nating in the area where the original cultures were isolated. 

CULTURAL, ANTIGENIC, AND PATHOGENICITY STUDIES 

The paracolon types isolated from the cases reported herein have been shown 
by cultural and antigenic studies to be identical to Edwards, Cherry, and Bru- 
ner's type 10 paracolon. In the 3 years a total of 03 cultures isolated from 19 
outbreaks on 17 turkey ranches have been studied. 

Cultural studies. Detailed cultural studies were made on nine stre-ins (Pc 52, 
63, 66, 56, 72, 73, 74, 75, 70) isolated from poults and were compared with one 
known type 10 strain (Pc 27). All gave similar reactions. They were motile, 
gram-negative rods, which were methy 1-rod -positive and Voges-Proskauer- 
negative. Abundant hydrogen sulfide w'as produced from proteose-peptone 
ferric citrate agar and from cysteine gelatin in 24 to 48 hours. Gelatin was 
liquefied slowly by all cultures, liquefaction being complete in 7 cases in 3 
weeks and in 2 cases in 1 month (72 hours' incubation at 37 C and then at room 
temperature). All of them were indole-negative, gave no reaction in Jordan and 
Harmon's d-tartrate agar, and grew poorly in Koser's citrate broth; and in potas- 
sium nitrate broth nitrate was reduced to nitrite (tested after 72 hours). Growth 
on potassium nitrate agar gave a good positive reaction for nitrate reduction after 
72 hours' incubation. Litmus milk became slightly acid in all cases m 24 hours. 
Six cultures returned to neutral and remained so for at least 3 weelcs; 2 became 
neutral in 1 week and returned to alkaline in 3 w’^eeks; 1 returned to neutral in 1 
week, became alkaline at 2 weeks, and at 3 weeks had formed a rennet curd 
(2 trials). Growth in tetrathionate broth (Difeo plus 1:50,000 brilliant green) 
was good. On 1:25,000 brilliant-green meat extract agar, desoxycholate agar 
(B.B.L.) both with and without citrate, Difeo S3 agar, and Kauffman's neutral- 
red brilliant-green agar, the cultures resembled Salmonella in rate of growth and 
type of colonies. 

Lactose was not fermented in 3 weeks on original isolation, and when retested 
after storage for several weeks in cotton-stoppered tubes, only two cultures 
show^ed acid production with no gas in 60 days. Although lactose was either 
not fermented at all or very slightly in 60 days (2 trials), the majority of the 
cultures seeded on desoxycholate agar showed many lactose-positive daughter 
colonies after 3 weeks (72 hours at 37 C, then at room temperature). Lactose- 
positive papillae from two such plates (Pc 72, Pc 73), seeded into 1 per cent 
lactose fermentation tubes, produced acid and a small amount of gas in 72 hours. 
Subcultures from these lactose tubes again produced acid and a small amount of 
gas in 72 hours. These studies demonstrate the ability of this type to ferment 
lactose under proper environmental conditions. 
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A summary of the other carbohydrate and alcohol reactions observed over a 
period of 3 weeks is as follows: Acid and gas were produced within 48 hours in 
glucose, maltose, rhamnose, xylose, arabinose, sorbitol, mannitol, and trehalose. 
No acid or gas was produced in sucrose, dulcitol, salicin, inositol, and cellobiose. 
Glycerol was slowiy fermented, and by the end of 1 month all cultures showed an 
acid reaction, but none had produced any gas. Growth in Bitter’s medium 
containing maltose, rhamnose, and xylose was good. In 24 hours Bitter’s mal- 
tose and xylose gave a strong methyl red test; all rhamnose cultures were weakly 
positive. 

Antigenic studies. The 0 and H antigens of all the strains were agglutinated 
by the Edwards, Cherry-, and Bruner type 10 antiserum. These results were 
verified by Dr. Edwards with representative strains sent to him. To determine 
whether the cultures were antigenically identical to type 10, tw'o strains (Pc 52 
and 74) w^re used to absorb type 10 (184) antiserum. It was possible to remove 
comidetely both the 0 and II agglutinins from this serum w'ith each of the 
cultures. Reciprocal absorptions, using two knowTi type 10 cultures (184, 27) 
w’erc also made, and all the agglutinins w^cre removed by their antigens. The 
absorbed serums were all negative at a titer equivalent to 1 : 100 of the origi- 
nal serums. Therefore, it w^as concluded that the cultures were identical to the 
know’ll strains of type 10 previously studied by Edw’iirds, Cherry, and Bruner 
(1943). 

The survirors of the five 1943 outbreaks were tested for paracolon type 10 
carriers during the breeding season with the follow’ing results: A total of 2,344 
tests w’ere set with the flagellar (H type) antigen, and 10 reactors on 3 ranches 
were found, A total of 1,701 tests were set with the somatic (0 type) antigen, 
and 2 reactors w ere found on 1 ranch. The end titers of the H type reactors w^ere 
1 :20, 3; 1 :40, 2; 1 :80, 3; 1 :160, 1; 1 :G40, 1. One of the 0 type reactors had an 
end titer of 1 :20 and the other 1 :40. A total of 8,416 tests w*ere conducted on 
other birds in the same area on 23 ranches, and 3 reactors on 3 ranches were 
found. In 1944-45, 2,021 birds were tested on 5 ranches and 3 reactors w^ere 
found. Of these, 2 w ere in one flock and reacted only at 1:20 to the somatic 
antigen. The third bird reacted at 1 : 20 to the flagellar antigen. 

Pathogenicity. Six 2-day-old Bronze poults and five l-da 3 ^-old White Leghorn 
chicks were each given 0.5 ml of a 24-hour broth culture of Pc 52, one of the 
strains referred to above, by inserting a pipette into the crop. A drop of the 
culture w’as also dropped into one e^’e of each individual. The poults and the 
chicks were brooded together. A second group of 5 poults and 5 chicks w as 
treated in a similar manner with Pc 27, the type culture. 

Five of the sbe poults fed Pc 52 died within 1 week, and cultures identical to 
Pc 52 w’-ere isolated from all of these. From three of these, all of which died w ithin 
96 hours, the organism was isolated only from the livers; from one which died 
on the seventh da 3 ’^ it w'as isolated from the liver md intestine; and from the 
fifth one the organism was isolated only from the intestine. Other tissues 
were not cultured. One of the five chicks died in 92 hours, but there is no record 
of a bacteriological examination. The others w ere still alive in 3 weeks, but they 
were poor, and throe of them had pasted vents, indicating that they had had an 
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enteritis. From two of these, the culture was reisolated from both the livers 
and intestines. 

Four of the five poults given Pc 27 died within 10 days, the first death occurring 
on the fifth day. Records of bacteriological examination arc available on three 
of the four, and the culture was reisolated from all three of these. It was re- 
covered from the livers and intestines of all three and from the heart blood of the 
only one tried. None of the chicks died, but two of the five were poor and had 
pasted vents when killed after 3 weeks. From one of these the culture was re- 
covered from the liver, which was enlarged. 

Catarrhal enteritis was a consistent finding in the infected poults. The livers 
were slightly swollen and were usually congested. In some of the poults and 
chicks, impaction of the rectums with urates was observd. No eye lesions were 
noted. 

Control chicks and poults which were held in separate brooders and not given 
the cultures did not develop the infection and were negative on autopsy. 

SYMPTOMS, AUTOPSY FINDINGS, AND TREATMENT 

There were no specific symptoms of this disease. The birds were listless; 
diarrhea was evident; pasting of the down around the vent was common; and in 
one outbreak acute nervousness with torticollis was common. The organism 
has been consistently isolated from the heart blood, livers, lungs, kidneys, un- 
absorbed yolk, and intestines of the poults, indicating a definite septicemia. In 
some cases a marked congestion of the duodenum was noted, and the livers were 
frequently ochre or mottled. Eye lesions, common in some types of paracolon 
infections, were not observed personally by us. During the spring of 1945, 
however, one culture sent to our laboratory for identification by Dr. M. L. 
Miner of Utah State College was isolated by him from the eye of a blind poult 
during an outbreak where eye infections were noted. 

From the adult birds it was recovered from the ovary, spleen, crop, and un- 
absorbed yolk mass of one; from the crop of another; from the crop and intestines 
of two others; from the ovary, kidneys, mesentery, and intestine of another; 
and from the intestines of two others. Two of the birds had small caseous 
mesenteric lesions, and three had cystic ovules. 

Preliminary experiments indicate that this type responds to treatment with 
certain of the sulfa drugs. At 8 days of age, one lot of 652 poults had suffered 
a 12 per cent mortality. The birds were in two brooders; sulfamerazine* was 
administered to one group at a dosage of 0.25 per cent in the mash for 3 da}^. 
The birds showed marked improvement as compared to those of the untreated 
pen. When treatment was stopped, the losses started again. Sulfamerazine 
treatment was repeated for 3 days to this group and was also given for 3 days to 
the group left as controls in the previous trial. Again the birds appeared to re- 
spond to treatment. When the survivors were tested 6 months later, no reactors 
to the agglutination test were found. 

* The sulfamerazine used in this experiment was obtained through the courtesy of Sharpe 
and Dohme, Inc., Glenolden, Pa. 
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DISCUSSION 

This paper reports the isolation of type 10 paracolon (Edwards et aZ., 1943) 
from 15 outbreaks in turkey poults and from adult turkeys on 4 additional 
ranches. Type 10 was originally isolated almost simultaneously from a captive 
rattlesnake in a zoo, by the writers, and from poults in the same area at another 
laboratory. C'ultures from both sources were sent to Dr. Edwards who studied 
them antigenically and reported them as “type 10.’^ The mortality records in the 
field outbreaks and the results of laboratory-produced infections indicate that 
this t} pe is definitely pathogenic for turkeys. There is also evidence (unpub- 
lished) that it is of pathogenic significance in reptiles and in certain rodents. It 
is evident that it can be transmitted through the egg and spread in the hatchery in 
the same manner as the Salmoiiellae. It is, therefore, of considerable economic 
importance to the turkey industry. 

From the small percentage of reactors found by the agglutination test, it would 
appear that the infection is more easily aborted than is, for example, pullorum 
disease. Hou ever, as witli many Salmonellae, it seems probable that adult birds 
frequently contract the infection from other animal carriers, an4 that they sub- 
sequently transmit the infection to poults through eggs laid by them. 

From an epidemiological standpoint, it is of interest to note that all of the 
outbreaks reported have been confined to one area approximately 70 miles 
square, or to poults hatched from €*ggs originating in that area. The type has 
also been isolated from several captive rattlesnakes and from a capybara (large 
rodent) in a zoo located in the same locality. No rattlesnakes found on ranches 
hu\'e as yet been available for study. However, the ranch mentioned as having 
been the egg source for four of the six 1944 outbreaks is known to be infested wdth 
rattlesnakes. It is also known that some of the infected captive rattlesnakes 
originated in this area. We have not isolated the organism from natural out- 
breaks in chickens. 


SUMMARY 

Antigenic and cultural studies on a coliform organism isolated from 19 out- 
breaks in turkeys on 17 different ranches shownd it to be a paracolon designated 
by Edwards et al. (1943) as type 10. The antigenic structure is XVIII: 24 
X2 X7. The symptoms and pathology observed in these outbreaks resembled those 
seen in salmonellosis of turkey poults. The mortality ranged from 5 to 70 per 
cent and was most severe during the first 14 days. It has been found in adult 
turkey carriers on 4 ranches. Agglutination tests conducted on the survivors of 
acute outbreaks indicate that the infection is more easily aborted than is pullorum 
disease. These studies add additional evidence that this group of paracolons is 
of pathogenic significance. 
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THE ISOTATIOX OFSARCTNA UREAE (BErjERlN(T\) 
l/HIXIS FROM SEA WATER 

J. ITIMU'SON WOOJ) 

Finhrncs l)iviHion^ ('. S, 7 . H. Fronulln, X, S. W.y Australia 
1{(‘(‘oiv(m 1 for jmhiication Noveiiihor 0, 1(U5 

Th(‘ \vrit(*r has for some* y(‘ars boon int(‘r(\sl(Ml in marine haeteria, particularly 
in e()]in(‘(‘1i()n with their role in fish spoila.f 2 ;(‘ and in th(‘ fouling*: of ships. The 
inter(‘stinf»; result of the work has been to show that th(' baet(‘rial flora of surface 
wat(M’ soni(‘ 5 miles offshore in the Cronulla rej^ion has a strong n'scmiblanee to a 
soil flora. It is the |)urpoM‘ of this not(‘ to record the findinjj:; of Sarrina arrac 
in surfac(‘ wat(‘r apj)ro\iinat(‘ly 5 mil(‘s east of Jibbon Cape. 

Sdirina /ovy/c has Imhui ad(*(juately de.M*rib(‘(l by (libson and th(‘ identification 
of this orji^anism by Heijei'inck (1901) as a spor(‘formin^ Sarctna confirnuMl. 
(libson (lO.Sr)) lias pointed out tliat th(‘ s])or(‘s aro tru(‘ (uidospores, a ta(‘t which 
th(‘ pr(‘s(‘nt wiit(‘r can fully confirm but which has in)t yi't Ikmui admitted in 
lienfni's MatiUdl of l)( fcrtntfotlnu BneU imhujif 

The strain isolat(‘d from ^(‘a water wa.s a j:»rain-poHt)V(‘ Sarnmi forming; 
tf'trads, and iiioi'i' rari'ly packids, in whi(‘h a sj)h(‘rical endos[)or(* fre(|uently 
app(‘ai(Ml within each cell. Tlu* sporaii.mum lat(‘r disaj)p(‘arcd, lca\ini; the 
lour .spores umt(‘d to form a t(‘trad, in old (*ultur(*.s only tc'trads and diploids of 
^poK'^ and single spores could be seen 

\ .^us^H‘n.sion of a 21-hour <*ultur(‘. showing nos})or(\s liy microscopic (‘.\amina- 
tion ol a stauK^d ^nu'ar, ^ivw on shark a^ar aftei’ h(‘atiii^- to SO C lor 10 minut(\s 
and 90 (' for o minut(‘s, but laikal to orow att(‘r H miiiuti's at tt9 5 ('. A .similar 
su^[)(‘nMon ot a 0-w(‘(‘k-old eulturi*, showing numiaous sjiores, ^rew on .shtirk 
a^ai altei <ubj(‘etion to all tluei' h(‘at lr(‘atm(Mits. This shows that tlu' spon‘s 
aie mor(‘ h(*at -r(‘sistant than the' v(‘^(‘tativ(‘ cells, though lh(‘ latt(‘r ha\t‘ ajijiar- 
(‘iitly eonsid('i‘able resistaiua*. It is possible that some spores were pn'simt in 
the slide pn‘paration thoui^h noiK' w(‘re obscrvial. (libson mcaitioiis sonu' 
dei;r(M‘ of h(*at ri\sistane(* in tlu* \ (‘ji'etativi' c(*lls. 

Th(‘ cultunvs on nutrient ajiar, in p('pton(‘ watt‘r, and in broth showed no 
motility in 21 hours, wluMY'as cultur(*s on iiri'a aj»ar wow actnely motile. Sub- 
.seipKUit cultun*s on nutraait a^ar madt‘ from th(‘ uwa a^ar cult uriMviu'c mot il(\ 
though th(‘ motility was more sluggish than in cultures on iinvi media. 

On agar iho growth was at first grayish, transhuYUit ; latiu* yellowish and semi- 
opaepK*. TIh‘ growth was rather flat and the surface' granular but .shiny. Agar 
plates showed circular coloni(\s with a regular raised margin, (lelatin sliowe^d 
a whit(‘ growth with a glistening surface and threadlike^ stab growth, but no 
licpiefaction within three weeks. In bouillon turbidity occurred, but later a 
granular sediment. Indole was not produced, nor were nitrates reduced to 
nitrites. On shark agar, ammonia production was strong in 24 hours. Xo 
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Fig. 2 . Photomicrograph of Sarcina ureae, Stainkd by Moi^ber^s Method, Showing 
Spores in Packets, Tetrads, and Dipeoids 
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fermentation was observed on glucose, lactose, sucrose, maltose, mannitol, 
salicin, inulin, fructose, galactose, glycerol, rafBnose, or xylose. 

In spite of the fact that nitrates were not reduced in standard nitrate broth, 
there does not seem to be sufficient divergence to suggest a new species for this 
organism. The writer has found that nitrate reduction is likely to prove variable 
in other species, e.g., the Pseudomonas group, and should be considered in relation 
to the general characters of the organism. Taylor (1938) mentions this in 
connection with Bacterium globiforme. 

The fact that growth on nutrient agar at pH 6.8 was readily obtained and 
that spore formation was rapid and frequent after 6 months of subculture is 
worth comment, as Gibson seems to have obtained sparse growth on nutrient 
agar and a falling off in spore formation on subculture. 
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THE STABILITY OF PENICILLIN IN AQUEOUS SOLUTION 

ROBERT G. BENEDICT, WILLIAM H. SCHMIDT, and ROBERT D. COGHILL 
Fermenlalion Division, Northern Regional Research Laboratory,'^ Peoria, Illinois 

Received for publication November 8, 1945 

In a previous publication (Benedict, Schmidt, Coghill, and Oleson, 1945), 
data were presented in table 1 (p. 93) which purported to be the half-lives of 
penicillin at various temperatures and acidities. These values were read from 
experimental curves and were inadvertently taken where the curves crossed the 

TABLE 1 

The effect of pH and temperature on the half-life of pure sodium penicillin G 



• Estimated. 


50-unit levels. Inasmuch as all experiments did not begin at the 100-unit level, 
the values given in the table do not represent the true half-lives. The correct 
values arc given above in table 1. 

When the corrected values are applied to the stability cur\'es in figure 10 
(p. 93), the peak of the 24 C curve will be slightly less (336 hours instead of 356) 
and that of the 37 C curve slightly higher (103.2 hours instead of 99). 

At the time of the previous publication, it was not permissible to refer to the 
multiplicity of penicillins. It can now be stated, how'ever, that the data re- 
ferred to above were obtained with pure sodium penicillin G. Since that time 
it has been possible to obtain some of the corresponding data on three crystalline 
sodium penicillins, F, K, and X. Figure 1 indicates the comparative stabilities 

' One of the laboratories of the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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of these pure compounds at pH 2.0 and a temperature of 24 C. It is i^parent 
that under these conditions, penicillin K is only about half as stable as penicillin 
G, the others lying midway between them. The half-lives are 7, 11, 11, and 



18.5 minutes for penicillins K, F, X, and G, respectively. This is obviously of 
importance in connection with commercial recovery operations. 
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THE MODE OF ACTION OF NITROFURAN COMPOUNDS. I. ACTION 
VERSUS STAPHYLOCOCCUS AUREUS 
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Dodd and Stillman (1944) have reported that the presence of a nitro group 
in the S-position of the furan ring confers antibacterial activity on a wide variety 
of 2-sub8tituted furans. This earlier report demonstrated that the nitro group 
effect was either bactericidal or bacteriostatic, depending on the concentration 
present. In the present study the mode of antibacterial action of these com- 
pounds was investigated in more detail. The results, as well as comparisons be- 
tween the action of various compounds and possible effect of structure on the 
mode of action, are presented by demonstrating graphically the effect of six 
typical compounds on the population of cultures of Staphylococcus aureus. In 
this instance the method proved especially valuable m demonstrating qualita- 
tive as well as previously suggested quantitative differences among the com- 
pounds. The results obtained with compounds representing the four chemical 
types selected by Dodd and Stillman make possible a further differentiation of 
nitrofuran antibacterial activity on the basis of mode of action. The six com- 
pounds used were 2-(5-nitro)-furaldehyde scmicarbazone, 2-(5-nitro)-furyl 
methyl ketone, 2-(5-nitro)-furoic acid, propyl-2-(5-nitro)-furoate, ethyl-i8-2-(5- 
nitro)-furacrylate, and 2-(5-nitro)-furfurj'l propionate. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The organism chosen for test purposes was Staphylococcus aureus Smith, ob- 
tained through the courtesy of Dr. H. J. Robinson. This organism was a 
rapidly growing, coagulasc-positive strain. The coagulase-positivc character- 
istic is important, since Spink (1942) has shown that coagulase-negative strains 
are susceptible to the antibacterial action of normal blood. We have con- 
firmed this observation witli a variety of strains of Staphylococcus aureus. Since 
it was our intention to study growth in blood, it w'as necessary that the test 
organism be resistant to the normal antibacterial activity of the blood in order 
to obtain a constant control and to separate the antibacterial effects induced by 
added nitrofurans from those encountered in the blood samples. A culture w'as 
grown by moculating a loopful of organisms from a blood agar slant of the 
latest mouse passage culture into 10 ml of brain heart infusion broth containing 
10 per cent of defibrinated rabbit’s blood; this liquid culture was then incubated 
for 6 hours at 37.5 C following which it w'as kept at 4 C overnight. On the day 
of use the culture thus stored was diluted with physiological saline so as to obtain 
a concoitration of 200,000 to 400,000 organisms per ml. The test material was 
inoculated with 0.1 ml of this suspension. 

The antagonistic action of the nitrofurans upon the growth of this organism 
was studied in beef infusion broth and citrated rabbit blood. Two members of 
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the series were subsequently examined in rabbit serum as a test medium. The 
compounds were dissolved in the sterile test medium in such concentrations as 
were estimated from the values reported by Dodd and Stillman (1944) to give 
maximum, intermediate, and minimum antibacterial action within 24 hours. 
Five-ml portions of such solutions were pipetted into sterile pyrex tubes (100 by 
12 mm) and inoculated. After obtaining a sample of 0.1 ml for the initial count of 
viable organisms, we placed the tubes in the incubator at 37.5 C; tests carried 
out in whole blood were rotated mechanically at a speed of 6 rpm throughout the 
test period to insure thorough mixing of cells. A sample of 0.1 ml was with- 
drawn at 2-hour intervals for a count of yiable organisms. Counts of 48-hour 
samples were usually made as a check on the sterility of tubes containing the 
maximum concentration of the drug, but for all other concentrations observations 
made during the first 24 hours only are considered significant. All plates were 
poured with nutrient agar and incubated 24 hours before the colonies were 
coimted. 


RESULTS 

Experimental data for the compounds investigated appear in the following 
tables. Two concentrations for each of the compounds are considered of speciid 
significance: first, the minimal concentration to give the maximal antibacterial 
effect, namely, a logarithmic killing effect resulting ultimately in sterilization; 
second, the minimal concentration to give any demonstrable effect on the growth 
of the organism. 

The various effects of different nitrofurans upon the growth curve of the test 
organism, from the data in the tables, may be conveniently diagrammed as in 
figure 1, showing the t3q)es of curves obtained. 

The curve of type V is a killing curve, showing that, under the proper con- 
ditions, these compounds may effect a sterilization of the medium. The other 
curves shown in figure 1 represent variations of the curve of the change in 
population in control cultures, which is shown as type I. We have purposely 
limited our consideration to the first two phases of bacterial growth, which consist 
of a short lag period followed by reproduction at a rate such that the population 
increases logarithmically. Three distinct types of growth curves differmt from 
the control, that is, type I, are shown in figure 1: type II, with growth at a re- 
duced rate; type III, with an initial effect of decrease in population, followed by a 
reduced rate of growth; type IV, showing an abnormally long lag phase, followed 
by reproduction at a control rate. Table 7 lists the minimal concentration in a 
given medium at which the typical effect occurs. 

The results obtained using broth as a test medium show that four compounds, 
namely, 2-(5-nitro)-furaldehyde semicarbazone, 2-(5-nitro)-furyI methyl ketone, 
2-(5-nitro)-furoic add, and 2-(5-nitro)-furfuryl propionate exhibit the property of 
sterilizing the medium. These data form the simplest case, and the results 
appear to be a function of (xmcentration only. Propyl-2-(5-nitro)-furoate and 
ethyl-/3-2-(5-nitro)-furacrylate failed to exhibit the sterilizing effect at the limit of 
solubility. The l^ing curves of type V (table 7 and figure 1). are of the same 
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TYPES OF CHANGE /N POPl/LAT/ON CURVES 

/ / / / LEGEND 

\ / / / type I - CONTROL 

\ / / / TYPE I - REDUCED GROWTH 

\ / / / 

' / / / TYPE E - IN/TIAUV DACTERI- 

y/ / aOAL , FOLLOWED BY REDUCED 

/ GROWTH RATE 

TYPE m - PROLONGATION OF 
w LAG, FOLLOW ED BY NORMAL 

\ GROWTH RATE 

\ TYPE J - STERIL IZING 



DtVO COnCEth 
TIATIOX 


1 : 200,000 

1 : 250,000 

1 : 300,000 

Control 

1 : 100,000 

1 : 150,000 

1 : 200,000 

Control 

1 : 50,000 

1 : 75,000 

1 : 100,000 

Control 


TIME 

Fig. 1 
TABLE 1 

f - (5-Nitro) -Juraldehyde semicarbazone 


CH—NNHCONH, 


Logarithm of the number of organiams per ml at indicated hour 


4.53 

4.69 

4.75 

4.46 

4.08 

< 3.00 


4.79 


5.00 

4.70 

5.00 

4.90 

mSi^ 

4.75 


5.72 

6.45 

7.50 

8.04 

8.51 

4.78 

5.38 

6.88 

8.38 

9.18 


9.55 

4.63 

4.62 

4.48 

4.55 

4.60 

4.52 

4.50 

4.52 

4.68 

4.56 

4.58 

4.76 

4.70 

4.30 

4.48 

4.56 

4.60 

4.56 

5.98 

6.54 

6.78 

4.52 

4.63 

6.18 

6.60 

7.34 

8.15 

8.68 

4.41 

4.38 

4.40 

4.18 

3.78 

3.74 

3.23 

4.49 

4.48 

4.40 


4.23 


4.30 

4.48 

4.30 

4.41 

4.40 

4.60 


6.54 

4.18 

4.15 

4.18 

5.65 

7.08 


i 
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general type regardless of difference in the chemical structure of the compounds. 
Hence, we may consider the bactericidal properties conferred on the furan ring 
by the 5-nitro group as a common function where the effect of the 2-sub8titution 
has not reduced the solubility in the medium to a limiting value. 

Table 7 also shows that a more complex case, in which both concentration and 
medium are involved, must be considered. The sterilizing properties of 2- 
(6-nitro)-furaldehyde semicarbazone and 2- (5-nitro) -furfuryl propionate are 

TABLE 2 

2-(j5-Nitro)-f aryl methyl ketone 


0,N— if ^>-~COCIl, 




PLATE COUNT 

MEOIIW 

DBDO CONCENTRA- 
TION 

Logarithm of the number of organisms per ml at indicated hour 



0 

2 

4 

6 

8 

24 

48 

Broth 

1:50,000 

4.70 

4.61 

4.34 

4.15 

3.86 

2.30 

<1.00 


1:300,000 

4. 03 

4 60 

4.34 

4.78 

5.00 

7.30 



Control 

4.66 

5.15 

6.62 

7.62 

8.57 

9.64 

8.73 

Blood 

1:50,000 

4.60 

4.63 

4.53 

5.25 

5.50 

7.76 



Control 

4.54 

4.52 

5.30 

6.40 

7.00 

7.91 



TABLE 3 

S-(B-Nilro)-furotc acid 


0,N— ' 


. I I I 


-COOH 


MEDIUM 

DRUG CONCENTRA- 
TION 

PLATE COUNT 

Logarithm of the number of organisms per ml at indicated hour 

0 

2 

4 

6 

8 

24 

48 

Broth 

1:5,000 

4.61 

4. Cl 

4.53 

4.57 

4.76 

2.78 

<1.00 


1:10,000 

mSm 

4.82 

5.08 

5.48 

5.30 

6.53 



Control 


4.77 

4.91 

5.81 

6.15 

9.20 

6.00 

Blood 

1:5,000 

4.62 

4.62 

4.87 

5.76 

6.48 

6.48 



Control 

4.66 

5.52 

5.52 

6.15 

7.45 

8.75 



maintained in both serum and blood. With these compounds the medium used 
for testing has modified the concentration necessary for bactericidal activity. 
In the case of semicarbazone, the activity is depressed by serum, more noticeably 
depressed by w^hole blood. The order of activity for 2-(5-nitro)-furfuryl pro- 
pionate is the reverse of the semicarbazone. The use of blood as a medium for 
testing 2-(5-nitro)-furyl methyl ketone and 2-(5-nitro)-furaic acid abolished the 
bactericidal properties found in broth. This suggests that if nitrofurans were 
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examined for bactericidal properties in a simple, chemically defined medium, it 
might be found that the function is common to all members when suflScient solu- 
bility is maintained. 

The simplest bacteriostatic activity is exhibited by 2-(6-nitro)-furoic acid, 
which shows only type II activity (table 7), that is, a reduction in the rate of 
growth. This effect depends upon both concentration and medium, since it was 
observed that the activity w^as considerably less in blood than in broth, and this 

TABLE 4 

Propyl-^- (5 -nitro) -/ uroate 


0,N— ^^j^COOCsIIr 


KKOnJM 

OBUG CONCENTBA> 
TION 

PLATE COUKT 

Logarithm of the number of organisms per ml at indicated hour 

0 

2 

4 

6 

8 

24 

48 

Broth 

1:40,000 

4.60 

4.62 

4.64 

4.74 

4.77 

3.70 

6.45 


1:100,000 

4.56 

4.90 

5.15 

5.57 

5.78 

8.30 



Control 

4.62 

5.04 

6.72 


8.81 

8.30 

8.00 

Blood 

1:10.000 

4,79 

4.78 

6.04 

6.84 

7.23 

8.54 



Control 

4.82 

4.82 

6.20 

7.11 ! 

1 

7.94 

8.87 



TABLE 5 

Ethyl’fi-2-(5-ntiro)-f uracrylaU 


0,N- 




-CII«»CHCOOC,lI» 


MEOIITII 

DBUG CONCENT! A> 
TION 

PLATE COUNT 

Logarithm of the number of organisms per ml at indicated hour 

0 

2 

4 

6 

8 

24 

48 

Broth . . 

1:30,000 

4.74 

4.62 

4.57 

4.58 

4.69 


9,08 


l:lfK),000 

4.59 

4.74 

5.15 

5.71 

6.14 




Control 

4.62 

5.04 

6.72 


9.35 

9.53 

8.66 

Blood . . . 

1:20,000 

4.83 

4.91 

5.55 

6.15 

6.75 

7.34 



Control 

4.76 

4.89 

5.60 

6.63 

7.70 

8.68 



growth reduction is the only type of bacteriostasis shown by the acid. In low 
concentrations 2-(5“nitro)-furyl methyl ketone, propyl-2- (5-nitro)-furoate, and 
ethyl-i3-2-(5-nitro)-furacrylate also exhibit this simple bacteriostatic action of 
reducing growth rate. In addition to concentration, the medium used is a factor. 

A combination of an initial killing effect follow^ed by a decreased growth rate, 
resulting in an ultimate bacteriostatic effect, shown in figure 1 as type III, is 
achieved in broth with 2-(5-nitro)-furyl methyl ketone, propyl-2-(5-nitro)- 
furoate, ethyl-i8-2-(5-nitro)-furacrylate, and 2-(5-nitro)-furfuryl propionate. 
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TABLE 6 

2-{6-Nitro)-furfuryl propionate 


0,N— ^^/-CHtOOCC,H, 


DIUO CONCXMTXA- 
TION 


njvTicomrr 


Logarithm of the number of organisma per ml at indicated hour 




0 

2 

4 

6 

8 

24 

48 

Broth 

1:6,000 

4.60 

3.34 

3.00 

2.68 

2.30 

<1.00 

<1.00 


1:10,000 

4.58 

3.92 

3.99 

3.92 

3.91 

4.69 

8.93 


1:20,000 

4.61 

4.57 

4.48 

4.90 

6.08 

7.30 

8.90 


Control 

4.66 

5.15 

6.62 

7.62 

8.67 

9.64 

8.73 

Serum 

1:10,000 

1 3.78 

3.00 

3.30 

3.00 

2.78 

1.60 

<1.00 


1:40,000 

1 4.37 

4.46 

3.08 

2.80 

2.20 

5,78 

8.50 


1:80,000 

4.35 

4.04 

5.49 

6.78 

7.65 

8.15 

8.00 


Control 

4.51 

4.36 

6.04 

7.43 

8.42 

9.28 

9.28 

Blood 

1:40,000 

4.38 

3.63 

2.60 

2.20 

1.48 

<1.00 



1:80,000 

4.36 

4.38 

4.43 

5.08 

6.68 

8.30 



1:100,000 

4.36 

4.25 

6.18 

5.78 

6.78 

8.18 



Control 

1 

4.38 

4.25 

5.23 

5.90 

6.80 

8.38 



TABLE 7 

The effect of varying concentration and medium upon the population curves 


R— CH— NNH- 
CONH, 

R-€OCHe 

R— COOH 

R— COOCaHr. . . 

RCH— CHCO. 
OC,H, 


RCH,OOCCiHi. 


TYPE OF EFFECT 


n 


Blood 1:50,000 
Broth 1:10,000 
Blood 1:5,000 
Broth 1:100,000 
Blood 1:10,000 

Broth 1:100,000 
Blood 1:20,000 


III 


Broth 1:300,000 


Broth 1:40,000 


Broth 1:30,000 

Broth 1:20,000 
Serum 1:80,000 
Blood 1:100,000 


IV 


Broth 1:300,000 
Serum 1:200,000 
Blood 1:100,000 


Broth 1:200,000 
Serum 1:100,000 
Blood 1:60,000 
Broth 1:50,000 
Broth 1:5,000 


Broth 1:5,000 
[Serum 1:10,000 
[Blood 1:40,000 


^R-OaN- 




This may be a concentration effect and represent a transition from type II to 
type y activity for the ketone and the propionate, since at higher concentrations 
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these compounds exhibit a sterilizing effect. On the other hand, if both to- 
production and killing were being effected simultaneously, with only a small 
proportion of each generation being killed, then the population curve would show 
an initial drop, followed by an increase resembling growth at a reduced rate. 
Similar factors in the mode of action of penicillin were discussed by Lee, Foley, 
and Epstein (1944). This type III effect is also influenced by the medium. 
None of the compounds exhibited the phenomenon in blood, with the exception 



Fig. 2 


of 2“(5-nitro)-furfuryl propionate. With this compound the activity is greater 
in serum and in blood, in the order named. 

The compound 2-(5-nitro)-furaldehyde semicarbazone exerts an entirely dif- 
ferent mechanism of bacteriostatic action. With bacteriostatic concentrations 
of this drug, the growth curve (figure 1, type IV) shows an abnormal prolongation 
of the lag phase followed by reproduction at the control rate. We have tested 
this effect in three separate media: broth, serum, and blood. The same mecha- 
nism holds, regardless of the medium. However, the effectiveness of this semi- 
carbazone is reduced by both serum and blood, the latter exhibiting the greater 
antagonistic effect. 
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We have also determined the type of growth curve obtained with bacteriostatic 
concentrations of this compoimd greater than the minimal bacteriostatic concen- 
tration but lees than the amount necessary to kill, in any given medium. These 
increased concentrations do not affect the mode of action other than to prolong 
the time that the organism will remain in the lag phase. 

A simUar phenomenon in the bacteriostatic action of crj'^stal violet has pre- 
viously been showm by Dubos (1929), Ingraham (1933), and Hoffman and Rahn 
(1944). We have applied the test described by Ingraham (1933). A series of 
tubes each containing the same given concentration of the compound in nutrient 
broth is inoculated with a tenfold dilution scries of the test organism. If the rate 
of growth is undisturbed, but the lag phase prolonged, the time for each successive 
tube to reach just visible turbidity when plotted against the dilution number of 
that tube, and hence the dilution of the inoculum, should give a straight line. 
In this manner the length of the lag phase is made the controlling factor. The 
results from a representative experiment using 2-(5-nitro)-furaldehyde semi- 
carbazone at a concentration of 1:300,000 in broth, inoculated with S. aureus, 
appear as figure 2; the straight-line relationship is obvious. 

DISCUSSION 

Within a group of six widely different chemical compounds of the nitrofuran 
class, it has been shown that the 5-nitro group may confer killing properties to 
four of the compounds. In broth the chemical nature of the 2-po8ition sub- 
stitution in the compounds seemed to bear only a quantitative relationship to the 
activity. The property is therefore a function of the concentration and is 
apparently absent in the other two compounds because the concentration 
necessary to reach the sterilizing effect exceeds the maximum solubility in the 
medium. Moreover, the test medium employed may affect the potenc^^ of this 
killing action. The ability of blood to produce these changes is greater than that 
of serum. The effect is depressant with 2-(5-nitro)-furaldehyde semicarbazone 
and completely abolishes the sterilizing activity with 2-(5-nitro)-furfuryl 
methyl ketone and 2-(5-nitro)-furoic acid. The bactericidal property of 2- 
(5-nitro)-furfuryl propionate is exalted both in serum and in l:)lood. 

The bacteriostatic activity of these compounds may be divided on the basis of 
the effect on bacterial growth curves. One group, consisting of 2-(5-nitro)- 
furyl methyl ketone, 2-(6-nitro)-furoic acid, propyl-2-(5-nitro)-furoate, ethyl-/5- 
2-(5-nitro)-furacrylate, and 2-(5-nitro)-furfuryl propionate, acts as a growth rate 
depressant. In this group the nature of the side chain in the 2-position on the 
furan ring exerts only a quantitative effect. With a given medium, the com- 
pounds exhibiting this type of activity differ only in the concentration necessary 
to produce a bacteriostatic effect. The activity of all except one may be reduced 
by employing serum or whole blood as a test medium, the latter exerting a more 
antagonistic effect. Dodd and Stillman (1944) have shown that in a simple, 
chemically defined medium the antibacterial activity of the nitrofurans against 
Escherichia coli is even greater than the activity in broth. These facts suggest 
that nitrofurans affect adversely a metabolic function of the organism; the nature 
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of this effect, or the substrate involved, is as yet unknown. The exception to the 
depressant action of blood and serum is 2-(5-nitro)-furfui7i propionate. The 
activity of this compoimd appears to be enhanced by both serum and blood. 
No explanation can be given for this unusual effect, unless we assume conversion 
to a more active compound. Obviously, this explanation involves an effect of the 
2*position substituent of the furan ring on the activity and would remove this 
compound from the group as defined. 

A variation of this depressed growth rate type of bacteriostatic activity was 
exhibited in broth by 2-(5-nitro)-furyl ketone, propyl-2-(5-nitro)-furoate, ethyl- 
/5-2-(5-nitro)-furacrylate, and 2-(5-nitro)-furfuryl propionate. Upon exami- 
nation of the population at intervals after the inoculation of the drug-containing 
medium, a slight decrease, followed by an increase at a reduced growth rate, is 
noted. Obviously, the concentration necessary to demonstrate this is an im- 
portant factor. It may be that this represents a transition point from bacte- 
ricidal to simple bacteriostatic acti\’ity. If so, then structure is not involved. 
However, a partial or proportional killing process would yield the same type of 
curve if only a small percentage of each succeeding generation were killed. 
Since all of the compounds tested do not demonstrate this type of activity, then 
the nature of furan ring substitutions other than the nitro group modifies the 
effect, if we assume the second explanation. The medium used in testing also 
contributes an effect; only the propionate gives this type of curve in serum and 
blood. 

A distinctly different mode of bacteriostatic action was demonstrated with 
2-(5-nitro)-furaldehyde semicarbazone. This compound apparently has no 
effect on the rate of gro^^-th, once growth is initated; it does, however, prolong the 
time of the lag phase, in which the population remains stationary. This phase of 
growth, distinguished by the lack of reproduction, is generally conceded to be a 
period of intense vital activity of the organism. Whether the semicarbazone 
affects some vital process other than reproduction in such a fashion as to prolong 
the time to attain maturity, or merely interferes with cell division, cannot at this 
time be stated definitely. However, erratic results observed with coagulase- 
negativc staphylococci suggest that metabolic processes during the lag phase are 
affected. Details of this activity are being studied and will be published later. 
We have found that the only effect of increasing the bacteriostatic concentration 
of the semicarbazone in a given medium is to increase the length of the lag period. 
The basic features of the mode of action remain the same. This favors the 
explanation that the increase in lag period is merely a poising of the organism. 
The point is an important one, for it is theoretically possible that in this case we 
have a drug which for at least a period maintains a rate of kill equal to the rate of 
growth. If this be true, however, then it would be expected that even slight in- 
creases in concentration would depress the population as an increasing linear 
function of the concentration. This does not agree with the observed facts. 

Dubos (1929), in postulating a mechanism fora similar lag prolongation with 
crystal violet, ascribed the effect to the ability of the dye to poise the oxidation- 
r^uction potaitial at an. unfavorable point; the idea has been elaborated by 
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Ingraham (1933) and Hoffman and Rahn (1944). In the present case it is 
possible that oxidation-reduction enz 3 rmes and processes are involved. Certainly 
one point stands out, namely, that the mode of action of this semicarbazone is 
different from that of the other nitrofurans examined. However, although the 
degree of activity is depressed by both blood and serum, the mode remains the 
same regardless of the medium. 

Such unique properties must be due, at least in part, to the qu^itative con- 
tribution of the structure of the semicarbazone chain in the 2-po8ition of the 
furan ring to the antibacterial properties of the 5-nitro furan radical. Possibly 
the semicarbazone chain has conferred unusual electrobiological properties to the 
nitrofuran ring. A poising of potential would result if the nitrofuran semicar- 
bazone were preferentially reduced at any point in the hydrogen transport 
system of bacterial respiration. Moreover, this interference with a normal 
metabolic system could be manifest as an antibacterial property of the compound. 
The structure of this semicarbazone 

O C— C H HO H 

\ II II I I II / 

N— C C— C=N— N— C— N 
O ^ H 

contains a highly conjugated system of double bonds, as well as nitrogen at its 
maximum state of oxidation, in the nitro group. These circiunstances favor the 
role of hydrogen acceptor in biological oxidation mechanisms. 

As a chemical compound, this semicarbazone in aqueous solution can be 
reduced by a variety of methods, including the action of sodium hydrosulfitc. 
Preliminaiy results indicate the nitro group as the first point of attack. The 
extent of reduction and the characteristics of reduction products are at present 
being studied. 


SUUMAKY 

The mode of antibacterial action of 2-(5-nitro)-furaldehyde semicarbazone, 
2-(5-nitro)-furyl methyl ketone, 2-(5-nitro)-furoic acid, propyl-2- (5-nitro)- 
furoate, ethyl-/3-2-(5-nitro)-furacrylate, and 2-(5-nitro)-furfuryl propionate 
was studied in broth, rabbit blood, and rabbit serum. The activity of these 
compounds was examined qualitatively and quantitatively by comparisons of 
population changes in test samples with population changes in control cultures of 
StaphylococdLS aureus. 

Four compoimds were capable of sterilizing the inoculum in broth. This 
effect was modified by serum and blood as the test medium. 

Five compounds are bacteriostatic by reducing the rate of growth; in four cases 
this may, at the proper concentration, be preceded by a slight bactericidal effect 
The influmce of concentration and medium was discussed. The possible re- 
lationB between structure and mode of action were pointed out. 

One compound, 2-nitro-(5-nitro)-furaldehyde semicarbazone, was unique in its 
mode of bacteriostatic action. Activity was shown in the lag phase of growth. 
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The rate of reproduction, once initiated, was unaffected by the compound. Both 
concentration and medium affect the activity. The possible contribution of 
structure to this mode of action was discussed. 
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INTEODOCTORY AND HISTORICAL 

The soil enrichment method is one of the most common procedures employed 
by the microbiologist to isolate specific microorganisms concerned in certain 
processes of importance to soil fertility or of special interest for other reasons. 
In a broad sense, the enrichment method involves three distinct steps, which may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) Fresh soil is placed in the laboratory under favorable conditions of tem- 
perature, moisture, and aeration. It is then treated or “enriched” with a 
simple or complex organic or inorganic substance, in order to stimulate the 
development of specific organisms capable of utilizing this substance. Thus, if 
one is interested in isolating nitrifying, cellulose-decomposing, or petroleum- 
oxidizing bacteria, the soil is treated with an ammonium salt, with a cellulosic 
material, or with petroleum. Sufficient water is added to provide favorable 
moisture, about 50 to 70 per cent of the moisture-holding capacity, and the soU 
is incubated at a suitable temperature. These treatments result in the selective 
development in the soil of a .specific microbiological population capable of bring- 
ing about the process in question. Frequently certain secondary reactions of 
an undesirable kind occur as a result of a given treatment. These may affect 
unfavorably the development of the desired organisms. This is true, for e.\ample, 
of the accumulation of acid in soil treated with an ammonium salt; such a con- 
dition can be counteracted by the addition of CaCOj. 

(2) The second step consists in the isolation of the specific organisms. This 
can be done by the use of ordinary bacteriological media or special selective 
media. For the latter, a medium containing the particular material which w'as 
used for tlic soil enrichment may be employed. This medium is inoculated with 
the enriched soil, although unenriched or fresh soil is also commonly used for 
this purpose. After proper incubation, the medium, whether solid or liquid, 
will show the development of organisms with the capacity of bringing about the 
desired reaction. Repeated transfers of such enriched cultures may have to be 
made to fresh lots of the selective medium before an active culture of the or- 
ganism which produces the desired reaction is obtained. 

(3) The final isolation of the organi.sm in pure culture is now undertaken. 
For this purpose, either common or selective media containing the given sub- 
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strate as a major nutrient are employed, depending on the nature of the particu- 
lar organism involved in the given reaction and its ability to grow on different 
media. The nature of the organism will influence greatly the final steps under- 
taken for the purpose of isolating the pure culture. 

These methods were first used by some of the early masters in the field of 
microbiology, notably Winogradsky and Beijerinck. Many of the important 
soil and water bacteria have thus been isolated. The extensive use of such 
techniques by Beijerinck led to the preparation, in the form of a treatise (Stock- 
hausen, 1907), of a summary of the principles underlying these methods. 

The application of the enrichment methods to the isolation from soil of organ- 
isms capable of destroying disease-producing bacteria was first made by Dubos 
and Avery (1931). In order to obtain organisms capable of decomposing the 
capsular carbohydrate of pneumococci, they used a medium containing the 
particular carbohydrate or its derivative as the major source of energy. More 
recently Dubos (1939) applied the soil enrichment method for the purpose of 
isolating organisms capable of destroying various disease-producing cocci. A 
mixed soil was treated at irregular intervals with living washed cells of staphy- 
lococci, pneumococci, and streptococci for a period of 2 years. This enriched 
soil was then inoculated into a special medium consisting of suspensions of living 
bacteria in mineral salt solutions. Several transfers were thus made into fresh 
lots of the same medium, a procedure which led to the selective development of 
the desired organism capable of killing the bacteria in suspension . Final isolation 
of the antagonist was accomplished on ordinary peptone agar. This reisulted in 
the isolation of BaciUus brevis, which has the capacity of producing two anti- 
biotic substances, namely, gramicidin and tyrocidine. 

The enrichment method was also utilized by Waksman and Woodruff (1940) 
in the isolation of organisms w'ith the capacity of inhibiting the growth of other 
organisms or of actually killing them. These authors made extensive use of the 
third step in the enrichment procedure which consists of adding living bacterial 
cells to an agar medium. The theory underlying this method is that only those 
organisms capable of attacking the bacteria added to the medium would develop. 

Although the occasional usefulness of the enrichment method for the purpose 
of isolating antagonistic organisms caimot be questioned, it still remains to be 
determined to what extent the classical enrichment method can be logically 
applied to the isolation of microbial antagonists yielding promising antibiotic 
substances. No such doubt exists in regard to the value of the method in the 
isolation of organisms capable of bringing about simple reactions, such as ox- 
idation of an ammonium salt, decomposition of cellulose, oxidation of a hydro- 
carbon, or even hydrolysis of bacterial polysaccharides. There is some doubt, 
however, about the justification of the enrichment principle in the isolation of 
organisms which produce substances possessing bacteriostatic and bactericidal 
properties. The reason for this is the fact that the antibiotic substances affect 
bacteria, not by a mechanism of digestion or hydrolysis, but by means of re- 
actions that vary for each agent. Chie need only mention interference with the 
en^nme me chanism of the bacterial cell, the substitution of a pouonous principle 
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for a metabolite required by the ceU, or the effect of the antibiotic upon the 
reproductive capacity of the cell, upon its surface tension, or upon some other 
mechanism essential to the life of the cell. Such reactions are not necessarily 
favored by the use of bacteria as a substrate for the development of microor- 
ganisms capable of producing specific inhibitive agents. 

Most of the organisms which produce antibiotic substances, including both the 
penicillin-producing Penicillium notalum and the streptomycin-forming Strep- 
tomyces griseus, have been isolated neither by the direct enrichment of soil nor 
by the use of bacteria-enriched media. Even in the case of tyrothricin-produc- 
ing bacteria, the need for special enrichment methods has been questioned. 
Stokes and Woodward (1942) demonstrated, for example, that such bacteria can 
easily be isolated from ordinary fresh field or garden soils by the mere planting 
of low dilutions of such soils on ordinary nutrient agar; the colonies of those 
bacteria that possess antibacterial properties will produce a clear zone in which 
the growth of other bacteria is inhibited; such organisms isolated from the nlate 
are usually found to be capable of producing tyrothricin. 

As long as the usefulness of the soil enrichment procedure for isolating organ- 
isms possessing antibacterial properties remains in doubt, there is room for 
speculation concerning the application of this method to the isolation of an- 
tagonistic organisms. Just how or why should the introduction into soil of 
living bacterial cells favor the development of organisms capable of producing 
substances which have a selective inhibitive effect upon those particular bacteria 
by interfering with their nutrition or affecting their enzyme mechanisms? 
Since such living bacteria are not actually used by these organisms for nutrition 
and since they are not, therefore, actual substrates for the development of 
antagonists, one is justified in questioning whether the ability of certain micro- 
organisms to produce antibiotic substances is a result of a reaction indispensable 
to the survival of the organism in the soil or is merely an accidental characteristic, 
similar to many other properties possessed by living systems for which no 
explanation of purposefulness has as yet been found. 

Rhines (1936) demonstrated that the introduction of Mycobacterium avium 
into the soil resulted in the gradual destruction of the organism; this was ap- 
parently associated with the presence in the soil of certain specific microorgan- 
isms. Waksman and Foster (1937) emphasized the fact that the ability of an 
organism to become established in the soil, even when sterile soil is used as the 
medium and the pure culture added, depends upon the presence of other organ- 
isms, which, once established, will prevent the survival of the newly introduced 
form. Attention should also be directed to the fact that not all organisms added 
to the soil die out rapidly in that medium. The ability of a given organism to 
survive when added to fresh soil is influenced by the reaction of the soil and the 
abundance and nature of the oi^anic matter, as was shown by Katznelson 
(1940). Out of a large number of bacteria, fungi, and actinomycetes added to 
the soil, only Pseudomonas fluorescens, Fusarium cvlmorum, and Actinomyces 
celiulosae died out completely, whereas all the others survived, although in re- 
duced numbers. 
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In order to throw further light upon this problem, the following experiments 
were undertaken. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Soil used, A rather poor field soil, of pH 6.5, was sieved to remove stones and 
coarser plant residues, and placed in small earthenware pots. The moisture of 
the soil was adjusted to optimum, namely, 60 per cent of the moisture-holding 
capacity. Throughout the experiment the moisture content of the soil was found 
to vary from 11.5 to 14.2 per cent, a percentage which was considered favorable 
for the development of aerobic organisms. The pots were divided into three 
groups and treated as follows: (1) No bacteria added (control soil). (2) Sus- 
pension of washed living cells of Sarcina lulea added. (3) Suspensions of washed 
Escherichia coli cells added. The bacteria wore grown on agar surfaces and 
2- to 4-day-old cultures were used. 

The pots were covered with glass plates and incubated at 28 C. Fre^h 
bacterial suspensions were added repeatedly to the same pots, about every 7 to 10 
days. After each addition, the pots were left uncovered for 1 to 3 days to allow 
the evaporation of the excess moisture that had been added with the bacterial 
suspension. 

Microbial counts. The soils were plated out at various intervals. Two 
different media were used, namely, egg albumin agar for the counts of bacteria 
and actinomycetes, and glucose peptone agar containing 0.3 per cent II3BO3, 
for the fungi . The latter was a modification of Tyner’s ( 1 944) medium. Counts 
were made before each addition of the fresh suspension of bacteria to the soil; 
the preparation of the soil dilutions, the incubation of the plates, and the colony 
counts were conducted in accordance with usual bacteriological techniques. 

In some cases, special supplementary media were also employed. For the soil 
enriched with S, lutea^ the number surviving in the soil could be determined by 
the use of ordinary nutrient agar; the yellow characteristic colonies of this 
organism were readily distinguished. In order to determine the abundance of 
various antagonists, two washed agar media were used, one containing S, lulea 
cells, and the other E. coli cells. On the S, lulea plates, those colonies producing 
clear zones were considered as antagonists and counted as such. In the case of 
E, coli plates, however, clear zones are rarely formed, and, consequently, all the 
colonies developing on the plates were counted. To what extent these may be 
considered as antagonists remains to be determined. 

The periodic counts of the different groups of organisms showed considerable 
fluctuation. This was due to a number of factors. When a soil is brought from 
the field into the laboratory, a change in numbers of microorganisms results, as 
was brought out in detail in earlier studies (Waksman and Starkey, 1923). It 
is also known that the addition to soil of fresh organic matter results in a marked 
increase in microbial numbers, and frequently in a change in the proportional 
distribution of different organisms (Waksman and Starkey, 1924). One 
would expect, therefore, that the addition of fresh bacterial cells to the soil should 
also bring about changes, not only in total numbers, but also in the relative 
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distribution of the different groups of organisms. At the different periods, 
certain organisms appeared and later disappeared. At 15 days, for example, 
there appeared on the egg albumin agar plates, from the <S. Zu/ea-treated soils, 
large numbers of a bacterium not noticeably present in the other two soils. 
This organism, a gram-negative rod, produced raised, glistening, semiopaque or 
translucent, watery, and somewhat mucoid colonies, varying in diameter from 
about 1 to 12 mm. This particular organism made up, at the end of the 15-day 
incubation of the soil, 20 to 25 per cent of the colonies developing on the plates. 
It was also present in very large numbers after 23 and 31 days. After 40 days, 
however, it was found only in much reduced numbers, and after 66 days it com- 
pletely disappeared from that soil. This organism was tested on a variety of 
media for antibiotic activity, the agar streak method being used, but was found 
to be completely inactive against the gram-positive and gram-negative test 
bacteria used. 


TABLE 1 

Numbers of microorganisms in control soil 


ACE 

ORGAHISUS PFR C OF DRY SOIL 

Bacteria 

1 . . 

A< tinomycetes 

Fungi 

days 

thousands 

thousands 

thousands 

1 

3,220 

2,000 

28 

2 

2,550 

1,160 


8 

1,490 

1,740 

28 

15 

7,360 

1,810 

20 

23 

5,730 

1,720 

17 

31 

3,650 

1,140 

18 

40 

8,020 

i 

2,600 

32 


Numbers of microorganisms. The numbers of microorganisms, as determined 
in the control soil (table 1), show at first a drop, followed by a rise. The changes 
were not gradual but underwent marked fluctuations, more for the bacteria than 
for the actinomycetes, and least for the fungi. The total numbers were rather 
low, undoubtedly because this was a rather poor soil. 

The soil that received several additions of S. lutea cells showed a marked in- 
crease in the numbers of bacteria. This increase was not due to the establish- 
ment of the S. lutea in the soil, since it rapidly died out (table 2). There was an 
increase in the numbers of this organism only immediately after its first intro- 
duction into the soil, when larger numbers were found than were added to the 
soil. This may be due to the breakup of the bacterial clumps in the soil rather 
than to their multiplication. Further repeated additions of S. lutea to the soil 
led to the rapid disappearance of this organism. Whether this is due to the 
establishment in the soil thus treated of organisms w'hich are responsible for the 
disappearance of the added bacteria still remains to be determined. When the 
number of antagonists in this soil was determined by the S. lutea agar plate 
(table 4), only a slight increase was obtained, as compared with the control soil. 
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A eimilar increase was obtained in the number of antagonists against S. liUea in 
the soil enriched with E. colt. These results are comparable to those reported 
previously (Waksman and Woodruff, 1940a, 19406) on the enrichment of soil 
with E. colt. 

The effect of the addition of S. hUea cells upon the development of actinomy- 
cetes and fungi was rather limited. The greatest effect was on the total numbers 


TABLE 2 

Microbiological population of soil enriched with Sarcina lulea 


AGE 

VIABLE CELLS ADDED 

ORGANISMS FEB G ( 

>P DRY SOIL 



FEB 1 G OF SOIL 

S. luteaAWt colonie«i 

Bacteria 

Actinomycetes 

Fungi 

days 

thousands 

thousands 

thousands 

thousands 

thousands 

0 

50,000 


3,220 

2,000 

28 

1 


163,000 

7,880 

2,020 

22 

2 


16,200 

134,000 

2,680 


8 

12,000 

<1,000 

37,100 

1,500 

32 

15 

56,000 

<100 

34,500 

1,470 

24 

23 

320,000 

<100 

102,000 

2,770 

23 

31 

681,000 

<100 

80,900 

2.550 

41 

40 


<100 

6,980 

1,500 

25 


TABL?: 3 

Microbiological population of soil enriched with Escherichia coli 


AGE 

VUBLE £. coli CELLS 
ADDED FEB 1 G OF 


ORGANISMS FEB G C 

)F DBV SOIL 



SOIL 

Colonliite organisms 

Bacteria 

Actinomycetes* 

Fungi 

days 

thousands 

thousands 

thousands 

thousands 

thousands 

0 

2,800,000 


3,220 

2,000 

28 

1 

o 


>1,080,000 

>1.060,000 


22 

In 

8 

2,000,000 

970 

1 4,850 

1,150 

26 

15 

4,000,000 

1,400 

47,500 

1,840 

20 

23 

2,800,000 

201 

25,600 

2,230 

46 

31 

2,000,000 

2,480 

53,200 

2,430 


40 


6,770 

104,000 

1,380 

49 


* The count of actinoraycetes could not be accurately made on egg albumin medium 
because the dilution plates exhibited practically all E. coli colonies, which covered almost 
the entire surface. 

of bacteria, the rise in numbers being very marked after 2 and 23 days, followed 
by a conuderable drop. It is difficult to determine, however, whether these 
bacteria were responsible for the destruction of the S. lutea cells or whether they 
merely utilized the dead cells as food material. It is known (Waksman and 
Starkey, 1924) that protein-rich materials favor multiplication of bacteria in the 
soil. 

The gu r i chme nt of soil vdih large numbers of E. coli cells (table 3) also stim- 
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ulated the bacterial population and had a comparatively limited effect upon 
the actinomycetes and the fungi. The E. coli cells, like the S. lutea, died out 
rapidly, as was determined by plating on the EMB medium. Whether the 
bacteria multiplied at the expense of the dead E. coli cells or whether they were 
responsible for killing these cells still remains to be determined. 

A study of the possible antagonistic organisms developing in the soil enriched 
with E. coli shows (table 5) a definite increase in the number of total organisms, 
mostly fungi, capable of developing on the E. coli plates. There was no proof, 
however, that these organisms are important antagonists and are not merely 
forms that have been selected or adapted to grow on the dead E. coli cells in the 
soil enriched with these cells. 

When first plated out, each of the three soils displayed a normally hetero- 
geneous mold population. The first difference was observed on the 31-day 
plating. The soils enriched with the bacteria contained much greater numbers 

TABLE 4 

Lysis -produci^ig colonies of organisms developing on Sarcina lutea plates 
Washed agar S, lutea plates incubated 6 days at 28 C and colonies producing clear zones 
counted. Results expressed in thousands per 1 g of soil 


TIKATKEMT Of SOU. 

ACE OF SOIL, DAYS OF INCUBATION* 

8 

23 

32 

41 

Colonies of antagonistic organisms 

Control soil .... 

550 

400 

420 

980 

Soil enriched with S, 





lutea 

1,510 

600 

2,100 

900 

Soil enriched with E, 





coli 

2,300 

380 

480 

4,100 


* See table 1 for dates of enrichment of soil and number of living bacterial cells added 
per 1 g of soil. 


of certain uniform pink Fusaria than the control soil. On the 40-day plating, 
the increased development of such Fusaria in the soil enriched with S. lutea was 
still evident; there was also a small but definite increase of fungi belonging to the 
Penmllium luleum-purpurogenum group. The soil enriched with E. coli con- 
tained even larger numbers of the pink Fusaria than the soil enriched with S. 
lutea', it did not, however, show any stimulation of the P. luteum-purpurogenum 
group. On the G6-day plating, the E. coli soil still contained larger numbers of 
pink Fusaria than the control soil, but fewer than in the previous plating. The 
Fusaria isolated from the plates had considerable antibiotic activity against 
gram-positive bacteria, but not against E. coli. The control soil contained some 
of these pink Fusaria. It may also be of interest to report here the fact that 
soils enriched with living or dead cells of Mycobacterium tuberculosis favored 
extensive development of certain actinomycetes, such as Streptomyces coelicolor. 
This oiganism made up 20 per cent of all the colonies developing on the plate 
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prepared from such enriched soils; however, it had no antibiotic effect upon 
either M. tvberculosis or other bacteria. 

In order to determine the significance of these results in terms of well-known 
antagonistic organisms, three series of washed agar plates treated with sus- 
pensions of cells of (1) E. coli, (2) S. lutea, and (3) Bacillus suhlilis were inoc- 
ulated with cultures of a selected group of organisms known to be important 
producers of antibiotic substances. The growth of the.se organisms and the 
formation of clear zones were studied. The results (table 6) show that none 
of the antagonists tested on the agar plate containing washed bacterial cells 
produced any clear zones on the E. coli plates, although some, notably the fungi, 
made good growth on such plates. On the S. lutea plates, however, all of the 
oi^anisms tested made good growth, and a number of them also produced 
markedly clear zones. The difference in the effects of the two types of cells 


TABLE 5 

Colonies of organisms developing on E. coli plates 

Washed agar E. coli plates incubated for 6 days at 28 C, and total colonies counted. 

Thousands per 1 g of soil 


tUATHEHT or SOIL 


ACE or SOIL, DAYS OF INCUBATION* 


23 


4t 


Colonies of organisms 


66 



TCt 

FC 

TC 

FC 

TC 

FC 

TC 

FC 

Control soil 

15 

15 

20 

15 

50 

30 

90 

50 

Soil enriched with 

S, lutea 

1 30 

30 

70 

50 

270 

190 

40 

40 

Soil enriched with 

E. coli 

40 

40 


100 


160 

120 

110 



* Same footnote as table 4. 

t TC “ total colonies on plate; FC — fungus colonics. 


is due entirely to the ability of S. lutea to undergo rapid lysis, thus supplying 
larger amounts of nutrients for the growth of the antagonists and incidentally 
forming lytic zones. The results with B. suhlilis were analogous to those ob- 
tained on the (S. Iviea plates. The two gram-positive bacteria allowed good 
growth of the antagonists and the production of clear zones. 

It is of particular interest to note that of the three antagonistic bacteria tested, 
the two sporeformers, especially B. brevis, produced clear zones on the S. lutea 
and B. subtilis agar, but Pseudomonas aeruginosa had no such reaction, although 
it made as good growth as the sporeformers. 

The five cultures of actmomycetes did not grow at all on the E. coli plates, 
in spite of the fact that two of these cultures, namely, S. griseus and Streptomyces 
lavendviae, are able to produce antibiotic substances (streptomycin and strepto- 
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thricin, respectively) that have a marked bacteriostatic and bactericidal effect 
on E. coli. On the plates containing the gram-positive bacteria, StrepUmyces 
arUibiolicus made some growth but produced no clear zones, although this 
organism produces a substance (actinomycin) which is highly active against 
those bacteria. 

The five cultures of fungi grew well on the E. coli plates but produced no 
zones. They also grew well on the plates enriched with the gram-positive 

TABLE 6 


Groreth of antagonistic organisms on bacterial vashed agar media and lysis of bacteria* 


ANTAOOMXSnC MlCtOOlOAKISM 

ICZDIUU CONTAINING WASHED CELLS OF 

Escherichia coli 

Sarcina lutea 

Bacillus subtilis 

Growth t 

Lysis 

Growth 

Lysis 

Growth 

Lysis 

I Bacteria 







B, brevis 

0 

0 


++-(- 

-1-1-I-+ 

-I-++-1- 

B, simplex 

0 

0 

+-I-+ 


4-++ 

+-I- 

P. aeruginosa . . . 

0 

0 

-I-1-++ 

0 

+++ 

0 

II Actinomycetes 







S, anlibioticus . . 

0 

0 

*f + 

0 

++ 

0 

S, griseus 

0 

0 

+++ 




S. lave.ntlulae . 

0 

0 

++++ 

+ 

-I-I-+ 

++ 

Micromnnospora ep. . 

0 

0 

-t-h-i-t- 

+++ 

0 

0 

N. gardneri 

0 

0 



+++ 

4* 4- 4- 4“ 

III Fungi 






1 

A. clavatus 

-1-++ 

0 

-t-i-++ 

++-1-+ 

+++ 

i 4-i-4-h 

A. flavus 

-i-++ 

0 

+-1-1- 

0 

++-t- 

0 

A.fumigatus 

-l-l-l- 

0 

-1-1-+ 

-I-+ 

+ + 4- 

4*4-4- 

Oliocladium sp 


0 


H-l- 

++-I- 

0 

P. notatum. . . . , 

+++ 

0 1 

++++ 

± 

0 

0 


* Tho basic medium consisted of 1% glucose, 0.05% K:HPO«, and 1.5% washed agar in 
distilled HtO. One series of plates contained a suspension of washed, viable E. coli cells 
distributed throughout the agar; another series contained S. lutea cells; to a third B. 
subttfts cells were added. All plates were incubated at 28 C and were examined after 5 days. 

1 0 — no growth of antagonist or lysis of test bacterium as shown by formation of clear 
zone on plate, ± «> trace, -1- to -1-+-1-4- •> increasing amounts of growth or lysis. 

bacteria, except P. notatum on the B. svbtilis plate. The production of tho 
clear zones varied greatly, however. AspergHlus clavatus, which forms clavacin, 
produced very wide zones. Aspergillus Jlatrus and P. notatum, both of which 
produce penicillin, formed no zones at all. 

One must, therefore, conclude that the production or lack of production of 
zones on the bacterial agar plate is no proof at all of the ability of the organism 
to produce an antibiotic substance, and certainly throws no %ht upon the 
nature of the substance formed by the organism. 
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DISCUSSION 

Various attempts have been made to interpret the production of antibiotic 
substances by microorganisms in terms of the Darwinian concept, namely, 
“the struggle for existence and survival of the fittest.” This concept, after 
having penetrated into many phases of biology, has not failed to make its ap- 
pearance also in microbiology. However, the various facts submitted in support 
of the application of this principle to some phases of microbiology hardly con- 
stitute sufficient evidence. Whereas this theory may be fully justified when 
applied to the animal kingdom and to higher plants, it docs not always fit m 
when applied to microbial associations. The survival of a microbe in the soil 
may be due to several factors: (a) its ability to utilize some of the chemical 
constituents in the soil more readily than can other organisms already present; 
(b) the ability of the particular microbe to tolerate soil conditions of reaction, 
moisture, and temperature which may prove to be less favorable to other or- 
ganisms; and (c) its capacity to produce substances inhibitive to the growth of 
other organisms. The last factor may be conceived as rather an incidental 
property of one organism that gives it a certain advantage over others. In 
view of the fact that the action of such substances is usually not of a generalized 
but rather of a selective nature, there will at best result the inhibition of growth 
of only certain specific organisms, but not of many others. 

Although one may speak of competition for nutrients in terms of “struggle for 
existence” when two organisms are able to utilize the same substrate, this con- 
cept can hardly apply to the possible interaction between two fungi, such as 
PenidUivm noMum and Trichoderma honingi, in the soil; the first of these is 
unable to utilize cellulose, whereas the second is one of the strongest cellulose-de- 
composing organisms. An even more striking example can be found in a com- 
parison of B. subtUis or E, coK with the Cytophaga group of bacteria: the last is 
able to use cellulose, whereas the first two organisms are totally unable to attack 
cellulose. 

In the early days of microbiology, when knowledge of antagonism among 
microoi^anisms first appeared in the work of Emmerich and Garr6 (Waksman, 
1945), the terms “antibiosis” and “struggle for existence” were virtually syn- 
onymous. Papacostas and Gat4 (1928) drew attention to the fact that such an 
inteipretation as applied to microoiganisms would be justified only if one or- 
ganism were to secrete enzymes that would actually destroy the other orgtuiism. 
They illustrated this by the effect of the venom of a serpent, which serves to 
kill the prey before it is consumed, as gainst the production by one microbe of a 
substance which interferes with the life of another microbe without necessarily 
benefiting its producer by such an effect. The numerous interrelarions among 
microorganisms in natural environments include: (1) favorable effects, which 
range from the consumption of oxygen by an aerobe, thereby making conditions 
favorable to an anaerobe, to the production of growth-promoting substances by 
(me organism necessaiy for the growth of another; (2) strict “symbiosis”; and 
(3) unfavorable effects, which range from the undesirable action of an acid 
produced by one organism upon the growth of another and specific nutrient 
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competition, to the phenomenon of antagonism or “antibiosis,’’ in which one 
organism produces substances exerting an unfavorable effect upon the growth of 
another. The many phenomena of “metabiosis,” and the living together of two 
organisms without any apparent effect of one upon the other, fall between. 

Papacostas and Gat6 suggested, therefore, complete abandonment of the 
application of the Darwinian concept to the interactions among microorganisms. 
In an attempt to clarify or simplify inhibitivc phenomena, however, they 
suggested the application of the term “antibiosis” to mixed cultures (m vitro) 
and the term “antagonism” to mixed infections (in vivo). Such designations 
would tend to suggest that the interactions among microorganisms in the test 
tube are distinct from those in the body. Recent evidence in the field of anti» 
biotics does not bear this out. If there is any justification for differentiating 
between these two terms, the distinction suggested by Waksman (1945) might be 
made : the term “antagonism” might be used to apply to the complex unfavorable 
effects of one living system upon another, when the mechanisms involved are 
not as yet clearly understood, and “antibiosis” to describe the phenomena of 
specific selective activities of chemical substances, the antibiotic agents produced 
by one organism which act upon another. 

SUMMARY 

The results of a study of the enrichment of soil with suspensions of living 
bacteria brought out the fact that such soil enrichment affects only to a limited 
extent the microbiological population of the soil, as is determmed by the plate 
method. Any increase in the development of specific groups of organisms in 
the soil may merely indicate the ability of such organisms to attack the living or 
dead bacterial cell substance. There is still lacking sufficient proof that any 
organisms thus stimulated in the soil are antagonistic to the added cells or pro- 
duce antibiotic agents active against the enrichment bacteria. 
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A primary division of the human pathogens of the genus S/, is based 

upon the fermcnation of mannitol, a widely used test of considera. nractical 
value. By this means the nonfern.enting S. dysenleriae and S. amhiy, -necies 
may be differentiated from the more common S. paradysenteriae, S. sonn nnd 
5. alkalesccns. 

In the mannitol- negative group the generally used American classification 
(Bergcy’s Manual, 1939) includes the species S. septicemia and S. minulissima. 
In the diagnosis of human disease, only S. dysenleriae and S. ambigua have been 
considered pathogenic. Organisms which differed from these two in various 
characteristics have been encountered, however, and recently descriptions of new 
non-mannitol-fermenting Shigella types occurring in India, North Africa, the 
United States, and England have been published. Sachs (1943) reported eight 
serological types among strains isolated in Egj.’pt and India which he believed 
belonged to Shigella. The.se included four of the types (771, 902, 1030, 1167) 
previously described by Large and Sankaran (1934). Christensen and Gowen 
(1944) isolated two serological types from army personnel in North Africa and 
described them as S. arabinolarda, tj-pes A and B. Gober, Stacy, and Woodrow 
(1944) described a non-mannitol-fermenting strain, 8524, isolated from 47 persons 
in Mississippi over a 5-year period and found six additional times among cultures 
isolated in Louisiana and New York. It is apparent that mannitol-negative 
types other than 5. dysenleriae and <S. ambigua occur, and in fact they may be 
more common than either of these species (Gober el al., 1944). Recently Berger 
(1945) described a new' non-mannitol-fermenting dysentery organism, scrolop- 
cally related to the Fle.xner group, which he called Baclerium wakejield. 

Identification of the mannitol-negative t3fpes, as of other enteric organisms, 
depends upon both biochemical and serological reactions. Because of the slight 
differences between certain types, such as some of those described by Large and 
Sankaran and by Sachs, and in view of the variation in the rate of arabinose 
fermentation by the strains of Christensen and Gowen, serological methods 
appear to provide the most reliable basis for strain differentiation. The purposes 
of this paper are to present a comparison of various mannitol-negative strains, to 
show serological methods for their identification, and to comment on their 
taxonomic position and on the importance of strain identification from an 
epidemiological viewpoint. 


CUliTTTRES AND METHODS 

The strains of S, dysenleriae included old stock cultures as well as strains 
isolated from human infections as recently as 2 weeks before the tests were made. 
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llie cultures of S. ambigm were both stock strains and recent isolates. Cultures 
of all the Sachs types were obtained from the Emergency Vaccine Laboratory 
(En^and); some of these types were also obtained from the Quetta Laboratory 
(India). Thirteen S. arabinotarda strains from Christensen and Gowen were 
received through the Army Medical School (Washington, D. C.); fifteen cultures 
of the 8524 strains from the Mississippi State Department of Health; three strains 
of B. Wakefield from the National Collection of Type Cultures (England). In 
addition, cultures from various sources identified by us with one of these types 
have been included, as well as two cultures isolated in Mississippi which appear 
to constitute an additional serotype. Several other single strains having the 
biochemical characteristics of ShigeUa, but not identical with anj' of the other 
serotypes, are not included in the tables. 


TABLE 1 

Serological identity of Shigella etraine Q77t, arabinotarda type A, and 8SH as shown by 
reciprocal agglutination and adsorption tests 


AMTIflailM 

Aosomuxo WITH 

AOCLUTININ TlTHl WITH CHLTHIB 

Q771 

5. arabinotarda, 
type A 

8524 

Q771 





(1909) 


5,120* 

5,120 

6,120 


Q771 

ot 

0 

0 


S. arabinotarda f A 

0 

0 

0 


8524 

0 

0 

0 

S, arabinotarda 





type A (1973) 


5,120 

2,500 

2,560 


Q771 

0 

0 

0 


S. arabinotarda, A 

0 

0 

0 


8524 

0 

0 

0 

8524 





(1466) 


5,120 

5,120 

6,120 


Q771 

0 

0 

0 


S. arabinotarda, A 

0 

0 

0 


8524 

0 

0 

0 


* Tube agglutination test after overnight incubation at 52 C. 
t Titer less than 1 :20. 


Methods for preparing antiserums, for performing slide and tube agglutination 
tests, and for making adsorption tests are the same as those previously described 
(Wheeler, 1944a, 19446). 


COMPARISON OP TYPES 

Direct agglutination and reciprocal adsorption tests showed that strains of 
type Q771 (Sachs, 1943), of S. arabinotarda t 3 T)e A (Christensen and Gowen, 
1944), and of type 8524 (Gober ef of., 1944) were identical. The results of recip- 
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rocal adsorptions of these three cultures are shown in table 1. Henceforth, 
these cultures, as well as strains of this serological type identified by us, will be 
referred to as type Q771, the designation used by Sachs and the culture number 
originally used by Large and Sankaran. 

Strains of type Q1167 and <S. arabinotarda type B were likewise found to be 
serologically identical. Cultures of this serot 3 T)e also will be referred to by the 
Sachs designation, Q11G7, until a standard nomenclature is accepted. 

BIOCHEMICAL REACTIONS 

The biochemical activity of the several mannitol-negative strains is shown in 
table 2, which is for the most part self-explanatoiy. Final readings of fermenta- 
tion reactions were made at 28 days; urea utilization tests were done at 48 hours 
by the method of Rustigian and Stuart (1941); and trimethylamine oxide re- 
duction tests were made after 24 hours’ incubation as suggested by Weil and 
Black (1944). 

All cultures failed to ferment mannitol and salicin and were Voges-Proskauer- 
and urea-negative. The other reactions are shown in table 2. A few points 
deserve mention. The cultures are divided into four groups: (1) indole-negative 
strains resembling S. dysenleriae; (2) indole-positive cultures (5. ambigua and 
similar types); (3) Sachs strains which differ from the description of the 
Shigella genus in one or more characteristics; and (4) a miscellaneous group 
consisting of a paracolon type and the organism described by Berger. 

A majority of the S. dysenleriae strains (70 per cent) produced a weak acid 
reaction to bromcrcsol purple in lactose broth in from 14 to 28 days. These 
results were duplicated with three lots of lactose and with Berkefeld-sterilized 
as well as heat-sterilized media. All of the lactose-fermenting strains had been 
maintained on artificial media for a year or longer. Variation in the rate of 
fermentation of arabinose was noted with types Q771 and Q1167. Both of these 
have been described as slow fermenters (Christensen and Gowen, 1944), but 
about 20 per cent produced an acid reaction in bromcresol-purple arabinose broth 
in 24 hours. Repeated teste were not consistent as to the rate of fermentation. 

The cultures in the second group resembled S. ambigua in giving positive 
indole reactions, and type Q902 could not be differentiated from S. ambigua by 
the other reactions listed. The new type, 1831, fermented xylose. 

The organisms of the third group in table 2 differed from the description of the 
ShigeUa genus. All three produced gas from glucose; types B81 and BIOS were 
motile, reduced trimethylamine oxide, fermented adonitol, and grew on Simmons 
citrate agar. 

The last group of cultures in table 2 included a paracolon type which differed 
from normal Escherichia only in delayed fermentation of lactose, and three 
cultures of B. wakefidd described by Berger (1945). When received, these three 
strains were nonmotile, anaerogenic, gram-negative rods having the characteris- 
tics of Shigdla, except that all three gave good growth on Simmons citrate agar 
after 2 to 5 da}^ of incubation. A weak acid reaction was produced in maltose 
after 22 to 29 da 3 rB of incubation. Tw’o strains were trimethylamine-positive. 
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The other was negative after 24 hours* incubation when first tested but was positive 
after 6 days* incubation; on subsequent tests this culture has been positive after 
24 hours* incubation. Serial transfers in semisolid agar have yielded motile 
strains from all three cultures. 

SEROLOGICAL REACTIONS 

As is apparent from the biochemical reactions, type differentiation cannot be 
made with certainty without serological tests. Antiserums prepared from one or 


TABLE 2 

Biochemical reactions of mannitoUnegaiivc Shigella strains 
(Negative as to mannitol, salicin, Voges-Proskaucr, and urea) 


CULTUXS 

CA 

% 

s 

d 

1 

LACTOSE 

SUCXOSB 

MALTOSE 

i 

AXABINOSE 

DDLCITOL 

i 

SOSBITOL 

AOOKITOL 

CITBATK 

INDOLE 

j 

< 

►I 

»« 

§ 

§ 

Shigella 







1 









dysenteriae 

21 

A 

A*- 

— 

- 

— 


^ 1 

- 


- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Bp. Sachs Q771 






1 










arabinotarda A 
















sp. Gober 8524 

26 

A 

— 


A*- 

—1 

AA* 

- 

- 

AA' 

- 


- 

- 


sp. Sachs Q1167 
















arabinotarda B 

5 

A 

— 

— 

AA» 

— 

AA» 


— 

A- 

- 

— 

— 

— 


sp. Sachs Q454 

I 

A 

- 

— 

- 

- 

A 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


sp. Sachs Q1030 — 

7 

A 

— 

— 

A*- 


A 

A*~ 


A* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Shigella 







1 









ambigtui 

14 

|A 

— 

— 

A»- 


A*- 

— 

— 

A-- 

— 


-f 

— 

— 

sp. Sachs Q902 . . . 

2 

A 

- 

' — 

A* 

A 

A 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

+ 

— 

- 

sp. 1831 

2 

A 

— 

— 

A* 

A 

A 

1 

— 

A 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Shigella 












1 


[ 


sp. Sachs A12. . . 

1 

AG 


— 

A« 

— 

A 

— 

A' 

A» 

— 

1 — 

: — 

— 

— 

sp. Sachs B81 . . . 

1 

AG 

- 

A 


- 


- 

- 

- 

A 


•f 

4- 

+ 

sp. Saclis BIOS 

3 

|AG 

— 

A 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

A 


4- 

•f 

•f 

Shigella 













1 



paracolon 2365* . . . 

2 

AG 

A* 

— 

lA* 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A* 

; - 

— 


' 4- 

4* 

R. wakefidd 

3 

A 

— 

A* 

A- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



4 


-f 


A » acid within 24 hours; A* — acid 24 hours to 28 days; AG *■ acid and gas within 24 
hours; — « no fermentation. 

* Mannitol was fermented by these strains. 


more strains of each type have been tested with all serotypes. Relatively little 
cross reaction was found and that only in low titer. Type-specific reactions were 
readily obtained by the dilution method. Table 3 shows the specificity of slide 
agglutination tests with the diluted antiserums. Cross reactions were eliminated, 
and specific type determination was easily made with the unabsorbed serums* 
Among the 14 S, amhigua strains examined, one, 1924,' was inagglutinable 

^ Received through Major K. S. Wilcox, AUS, at the Array Medical School from an over- 
seas station. 
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in the slide test unless heated. This culture also differed from other S. ambigua 
strains in possessing only part of the S. ambigua antigen. Adsorption of S. 
ambigua antiserum with living, formalinized, or boiled culture of strain 1924 did 
not significantly reduce the homologous titer. On the other hand, the homolo- 
gous agglutinins were completely removed from 1924 antiserum by stock S. 
ambigua strains. 

One strain, 2164,* of type Q1030, isolated from a food handler, differed from 
other members of the mannitol-negative group in showing strong cross reactions 
with antiserums for three other types (Q454, A902, Qll()7) and slight reaction 
with another antiserum (B105). Adsorption with strain 2104 removed the homol- 
ogous agglutinins only from Q1030 antiserum. After culture on agar for 8 
months the strain lost all except the specific properties and reacted only with 


TABLE 3 

Agglutination reactions oj mannitol-negative Shigella strains 


CCLTUU 

dysen- 

tertae 

Q771 

01167 

Q454 

Q1030 

ambigua 

Q902 

1831 

A12 

B81 

BIOS 

Shigella 












dysenieriae 

-f 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8P.Q771 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rp. QI167 

0 

0 

-f- 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

sp. Q454 . , . 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

sp. Q1030 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shigella 








i 




ambigua 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

4" 

! 0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

sp. Q902. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' + 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8p. 1831 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

j 

■f 

0 

0 

0 

Shigella 





1 







Rp. A12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

sp. B81 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

+ 

0 

ep. BIOS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

‘ 0 

<> ! 

0 

0 

0 

+ 


Q1030 antiserum. Immune senim prepared from strain 21G4 agglutinated only 
type Q1030 cultures. 

Three coliform cultures isolated by Major W. H. Ewing were related serologi- 
cally to type Q771. Two of these, one isolated from a food handler and one 
from a case of acute diarrhea, had somatic antigens identical with type Q771. 
Both were motile, aerogenic, slow-lactose-fermcnting paracolon organisms, and 
the biochemical reactions were as shown in table 2 for paracolon strain 2365. 
The third strain differed in showing positive citrate and salicin, and negative 
dulcitol, reactions. This culture had part but not all of the Q771 somatic 
antigen. In an attempt to identify their flagellar antigens, these paracolon 
strains have been tested with serums prepared from 148 motile organisms cover- 

^ Received from Lieutenant Commander L. A. Barnes, USNR, Naval Medical School. 
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ing all sections of the colifonn and paraeolon group, Proteus, and some SaimoneUa. 
No flagellar reactions were obtained. Somatic agglutinations ranging in titer 
from 1 : 160 to 1 : 1,280 occurred with one Proteus morganii, two normal Aerobacter, 
and 2 paracolon Aerobacter serums. These strains possessed a Vi-like antigen 
present in Vi typhoid organisms and in certain coliform and paracolon cultures. 

The three cultures received as B. wakefield showed no serological relationship 
to the mannitol-negative Shigella. Slight agglutination took place with certain 
Flexner group antiserums (titers of 80 to 320). All three cultures agglutinated 
to 5,000 titer in a scrum perpared against one culture having the biochemical 
reactions of S. alkolescens but lacking S. cdkalescens antigens (Wheeler, Stuart, 
and Ewing, 1945, strain 2372). In the antiserum from another such strain, 
only slight agglutination occmred. 

DISCUSSION 

There are at least eight serotypes in the mannitol-negative section of the 
Shigella group. These include S. dysenteriae, S. ambigm, five of the Sachs types 
(Q771, Q1167, Q454, Q1030, Q902), and a new serotype (1831). All of these 
types comply with the generic description for Shigella, and each is serologically 
distinct. The inclusion in ShigeUa of the three Sachs types other than those 
mentioned is questionable. 

Since Sachs type A12 produced gas from glucose, it probably should be ex- 
cluded from the ShigeUa group unless it can be shown to be related serologically 
to recognized types or to produce anaerogenic variants. A somewhat similar 
situation in the paradysentery group occurs with the aerogenic Newcastle and 
Manchester varieties of the Boyd type 88. In this instance, however, the gas- 
producing Newcastle organism is serologically identical with other strains which 
in biochemical reactions are typical S. paradysenteriae. The variation in bio- 
chemical reactions of the Newcastle-Manchester-Boyd 88 group confuses the 
primary subdivision of the ShigeUa group on mannitol fermentation, since the 
Newcastle strains (Boyd, 1940) fail to ferment mannitol. In view of their 
antigenic composition and serological relationship to other races of S. paradysen- 
teriae however, there is no question as to their classification in that species, and 
they are properly considered as biochemical varieties of S. paradysenteriae 
type VI. Possibly a serological relationship to other Shigella strains may be 
shown eventually for the A12 strain, in which case there will be justification for 
disregarding the aberrant biochemical tests. 

Sachs B81 and B105 differ from other Shigella types in gas production and 
motility, and from the other mannitol-negative types in the trimethylamine 
reaction and in the fermentation of adonitol. It is true that motile variants of 
Shigella organisms have been described, such as motile S. aUcalescens (Stuart, 
Bustigian, Zimmerman, and Corrigan, 1943), but here again the serological 
relationship to characteristic ShigeUa organisms is dear dnce the 0 antigens of 
the motile strains were identical with those of normal S. alkdescens. With the 
information at hand, types B81 and BIOS are most conveniently classified with 
the paracolon bacteria. 
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Biochemical reactions of the B. wakefidd cultures were similar to a para- 
colon type, 29911, described by Stuart, Wlieeler, Rustigian, and Zimmerman 
(1943). When the cultures were tested with two antiserums made from type 
29911 strains, the motile variants of the B. wakefield culture.s agglutinated to 
5,120 titer in one of the serums. Because of these reactions and others to be 
discussed elsewhere (Stuart, Wheeler, and McGann, 1945), the B. wakefield 
cultures should be classified with the 29911 type of anaerogenic paracolon rather 
than in the Shigella group. 

Other serological tjrpes undoubtedly will be added to the group. We have 
several single strains which cannot be classified in any of the serotypes discussed. 
Sachs (1943) likewise found several strains that he could not classify serologically, 
but many of these probably were Proteus types. Systematic .study must await 
the collection of these strains. Here the value of a central reference laboratory 
for the comparison of strains is obvious. Already three independent descriptions 
have been made of the same organism (type Q771), in part because of the diflS- 
culties of obtaining strains for comparison. 

The methods for identification of the types are relatively simple. Biochemical 
tests are satisfactory only for primary grouping. Although Sachs stated that the 
fermentation reactions of his strains were stable over a 3- to 4-year period, we 
have noticed two differences from his description: the Q1167 strains fermented 
arabinose, and some of the Q1030 strains failed to ferment dulcitol. The most 
reliable and simplest method of typing, once the organism is classified in the 
mannitol-negative group, is by agglutination with specific serums. A few cross 
reactions were observed. However, these were not due to major components 
and present no trouble in t3T}ing. 

Cultures and antiserums of the mannitol-negative group have been tested 
against antiserums and cultures of the mannitol-positive group, the SalmoneUa 
group, and several members of the Proteus group. A number of reactions were 
obtained, usually of weak but sometimes of moderate strength. The antigenic 
components responsible for these reactions have not been identified. 

One cross reaction of importance was between S. dysenteriac and S. cdkalescens. 
Fourteen strains of S. alkalcscens have been tested and found to agglutinate in 
seven of eight S. dysenteriae antiserums to titers of 160 to 5120 (homologous 
titers 5,120 to 20,480), and to titers of 20 to 40 with the eighth serum. Certain 
coliform and paracolon cultures, serologically related to S. alkalcscens, also were 
agglutinated to titers of 160 to 5,120. The reverse reactions of S. dysenteriae in 
S. alkaleacens, coliform, and paracolon antiserums were positive but were uni- 
formly weak. Adsorptions failed to decrease the homologous titers significantly. 
The presence of these related antigens and the finding of paracolon cultures, 
such as strain 2365, with the complete somatic antigen of type Q771 furnish 
further evidence of antigenic continuity among members of the enteric 
group. Furthermore, the antigenic relationships shown for S. dysenteriae, its 
slow fermentation of lactose (particularly true of old stock cultures), and the 
finding, not only of carriers, but also of mild and even ambulatory cases of in- 
fection with this organism, indicate that the general textbook concept of 8. 
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dysenieriae as an organism more hi^y specialized than other enteric bacteria is 
not valid. 

The importance, from a laboratory standpoint, of recognizing the new sero- 
types is plain. Undoubtedly they have in many instances been confused with 
S. dysenieriae or S. ambigm, particularly when complete biochemical study or 
serological study could not be made. Some of these tjrpes, e.g., Q771, appear 
more commonly than S. dysenieriae or S. ambigm. For epidemiological work 
the need for typing is obvious. There is ample evidence for the pathogenicity 
of certain of the types, e.g., Q771, Q1167, and Q1030. Although most of the 
strains reported have been isolated from areas outside the United States, already 
we have had three of the new serotypes from persons resident in this country or 
recently returned from Africa and the Near East. Subclinical infection seems 
to be common, as reported by Gober ei al. (1944) for t)T)e Q771. With the 
return of military personnel from endemic dysentery areas a greater incidence 
of all ts^pes, including the mannitol negatives, may be expected. The serological 
methods of type identification will be a practical aid in epidemiological investi- 
gations of Shigella infections. 

Some comment is appropriate concerning the nomenclature of the mannitol- 
negative Shigella strains. The present designation by strain number is cumber- 
some. On the other hand, the species names proposed for certain tsrpes, e.g., 
S. arabinotarda, do not seem apt in view of the inconstancy of the characteristic 
described. Alternative and reasonably satisfactory designations suggest them- 
selves, but, in order to avoid further complications of nomenclature, it seems 
advisable to refrain from proposing a scheme here. 

SUMMARY 

Type identification within the mannitol-negative section of the genus Shigella 
can be made readily by the slide agglutination test with diluted unadsorbed 
antiserums. 

A comparative study of mannitol-negative Shigella strains showed that those 
described as type Q771 (Sachs), S. arabinotarda type A, and Gober 8524 ■vv’ere 
serologically identical. Type Q1167 (Sachs) and S. arabinotarda tjrpe B were 
also identical but distinct from the others. 

The existence of serological types among the mannitol-negative Shigella 
species was confirmed, and eight distinct serotypes were identified. These 
include S. dysenieriae, S. ambigm, five of the Sachs t)pes, and one hitherto un- 
described type. Three t)pes described by Sachs (Al2, B81, BIOS) were found 
to differ in biochemical or morphological (motility) properties from typical 
Shigella species and on the basis of information now available should not be 
included in the genus. A gas-producing, slow-lactose-fermenting, motile para- 
colon organian was described which had the identical somatic antigen of Shtgella 
sp. type Q771 (Sachs). Three cultures which have been classified in the dysen- 
teiy group as B. xoakefidd are more accurately dasafied in the anaerogenio 
paracolon group as the type 29911 of Stuart el al. 
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Brucella abortus exhibits the phenomenon of dissociation, that is, changes in 
colony form, culture characteristics, cell morphology, immunological reactions, 
biochemical reactions, and virulence. Henry (1933) has presented a detailed 
description of dissociation in the genus Brucella, which usually involves ch anges 
from the antigenically active smooth (S) type to intermediate (I), and to anti- 
genically inactive rough (R), brown (Br), and other t 5 rpes. 

This type of dissociation resembles variations which are common in many 
bacterial species. Hadley (1927, 1937) has published general reviews of bac- 
terial dissociation and interpreted such changes as due to normal cyclogenic 
development. Others (e.g., Mayer, 1938; Reed, 1940; Dubos, 1945) have tried 
to explain the changes which occur during dissociation as being due to spon- 
taneous hereditary changes (mutations), with a subsequent selection of mutants 
which can best persist in any given environment. Many investigators (e.g., 
Hinshelwood and Lodge, 1944) have postulated a direct influence of the en- 
vironment upon such spontaneous changes. Criticism of Hadley’s “ontogenetic” 
theory has arisen from experimental work which has demonstrated the lack of 
linked character variation, such as agglutinative behavior and cell form, in the 
change from the S type to the R type (Humphries, 1944). Such criticism is 
further substantiated by recent work which provided substantial proof for the 
existence of undirected, spontaneous hereditary changes (mutations) in bacteria 
(Demerec, 1945; Demerec and Fano, 1945; Anderson, 1944; Luria and Delbriick, 
1943; Gray and Tatum, 1944; Roepke, Libby, and Small, 1944; Severens and 
Tanner, 1945). 

Whereas the last-mentioned investigators focused their attention mainly on 
the mutational step per se, another line of approach to the problem of bacterial 
variation was provided by studies on differences between dissociating popula- 
tions (clones) started from single cells and maintained under standard 
conditions. Thus Braun (1945), in a preliminary report on factors controlling bac- 
terial dissociation, furnished data demonstrating the existence of inherent differ- 
ences between clones in regard to dissociation percentages,* evidence suggestive 

‘ This work has been supported by the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture under co-operative agreement with the Regents of the University of California. 

' Previously, in describing methods for the comparative estimation of the percentage of 
dissociated cells within a population after 10 days of growth in broth, the name “dissocia- 
tion rate” was suggested for the percentage of dissociation observed (Braun, 1945). Since 
the term “rate” may be misleading in this connection, it is now proposed to use the term 
“dissociation percentage” generally for the amount of dissociation observed after various 
periods of growth, and to call the dissociation percentage in 10-day-old broth cultures the 
“dissociation index” of a given strain. 
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of spontaneous appearance of dissociated t3rpes and their subsequent establish- 
ment within a population under the control of inherent and environmental 
factors. A more detailed account of the work which led to the detection of these 
inherent factors and an evaluation of their role in controlling dissociation will 
be presented here. A number of environmental effects superimposed upon the 
action of these inherent factors will be described and an interpretation of dis- 
sociation in terms of these results will be attempted. The order in which the 
data were actually obtained will be used as the order of presentation. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The strains used throughout this work originated from Brucella abortus, 
strain 19, cultures, which have been periodically distributed by the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry. They are numbered 19-1, 19-2, 19-3, etc., 
according to the date of their distribution. The strain most extensively used 
in the present work, namely, 19-9, was received at this station on October 26, 
1942; it was kept on potato agar slants and was periodically transferred and 
checked for purity. A rough strain was isolated from old saline suspensions of 
19-9 S early in 1943. This strain, called 19-9 R, was also kept on potato agar 
slants and was transferred and checked for purity periodically. To date, no 
dissociation has occurred in these stock cultures. 

The percentage of dissociation (see footnote 2) was tested by suspending 
morphologically identical colonies in beef infusion broth at 37 C. During 
the early experiments an arbitrary number of colonies was suspended in a small 
amount of saline, and equal amounts of this suspension were inoculated into 
each tube of broth. Later on one picked colony was inoculated into each tube 
of broth, or one picked colony was suspended in saline. The suspensions were 
then adjusted according to density, and equal amounts of these adjusted sus- 
pensions were inoculated into the broth. The amount of broth in each tube 
was generally adjusted to 5 ml. Platings were made at various times after the 
start of the broth cultures. One loop of broth was streaked on 2 per cent glyc- 
erol, 1 per cent glucose agar plates; the plates were incubated at 37 C for four 
days and then checked for dissociated colonies under the low power of a dissecting 
microscope with an obliquely transmitted lighting arrangement (Henry, 1933). 
If dissociated colonies were present, at least 100 colonies of each plate were 
counted and classified in the region where colonies were well separated; and the 
percentage of dissociated colonies was estimated from such counts. Although 
the presence of different types of dissociated colonies was roughly estimated, 
no attempt was made actually to count the relative number of rough (R), brown 
(Br), intermediate (I), and other types among the dissociated colonies. That 
is, if a broth culture had been started with smooth colonies, the percentage of 
all nonsmooth colonies on the test plate was determined. If a broth culture 
had been started with rough colonies, the percentage of all nonrough colonies 
was counted. 

When buffered broth was used the broth was prepared with Mcllvaine’s 
standard buffer solutions instead of water. The pH was usu^y tested with the 
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help of indicators, except in certtun experiments in which small changes of pH 
were checked with a Coleman pH meter. 

The isolation of single cells was performed according to the method of Johnstone 
(1943). This method proved to be entirely satisfactory once adequate expe- 
rience had been gained in identif 3 dng single cells on the agar surface. The most 
important factor in this identification is correct lighting and use of the substage 
optical system. 

Viability counts were made by the appropriate dilution of culture samples and 
the counting of colonies which grew; on plates with 8 per cent cooked horse blood 
agar (chocolate medium) after the plates had been streaked with 0.1 ml. of the 
diluted sample. Total counts were made on samples from appropriately diluted 
cultures with the help of a Petroff-Hausser counting chamber and dark-field 
illumination at a magnification of 320 X. 

TABLE 1 


PeTcentage of diaaoeiated colomes on plates made at various intervals after start of broth cultures 

with different pH 


pH 01 BSOTB 

BIOTH 

INOCULATED 

WITH 

PEICENTACE Of DISSOCIATED COLONIES APTEl 

2 dayi 

6 days 

13 days 

17 days 

26 days j 

35 days 

6.6 

s 

none 

1 

10 

50 

50 

50 


R 

1 

5 

5 

5 

10 

no growth 

7,2 

S 


1 

1 

2 

2 

2 


R 


none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

8.6 

S 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 


R 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 


RESULTS 

Effect of the pH of Broth on Dissociation 

The differential effect of broth with different pH values on dissociation was 
first noted when one batch of broth was accidentally made too alkaline (pH 8.6). 
When S or R tjqje organisms were suspended in this alkaline broth, no dissocia- 
tion occurred for as long as 35 days after the broth cultures were started, whereas 
normally dissociat ion became apparent a few days after the start of a broth cul- 
ture. Subsequently, two other batches of broth were prepared, one with a 
pH of 7.2 and one with a pH of G.6. Suspensions (Gates 4) were made of 19-9 S 
and of 19-9 R, and 0.1 ml of either the S or the R suspensions was added to 10 
ml of broth. Plates were made from these broth cultures at frequent intervals 
after inoculation. The resulting (estimated) percentages of dissociation, in a 
series of tests for each batch of broth, are summarized in table 1. These tests 
showed that slight acidity of the mecha (pH 6.6) favored dissociation, whereas 
little dissociation occurred at pH 7.2 and none at pH 8.6. 

In another set of experiments the effect of the pH of the media on dissociation 
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was further confirmed. This time 1 ml. of buffer solution of s definite pH (Mo> 
llvaine’s standard buffer solution) was added to 2 ml of unbuffered broth. Ibe 
additicm of sdutions of pH 3 and pH 4 inhibited growth of both S and R types. 
Comnderable dissociation was observed in tubes to which a buffer solution of 
pH 5 had been added, much less in tubes to which solutions of pH 6 and pH 7 
had been added, and none when a buffer solution of pH 8 was added. 

On periodical inspection of changes in the pH of unbuffered broth after in* 
oculation with S type cells, it was found that active growth of the bacteria 
increases the pH. The pH of 20 tubes of unbuffered broth was 6.8 on the day 
of inoculation; 2 dajrs later all tubes showed a pH of 7.4; 4 days after inocula- 
tion the pH was 7.6; and it was 8.0 when tested on the sixth day. It remtuned 
at 8.0 until the cultures were discarded 2 weeks later. Regardless of whether 



PlO. 1. PSECBNTAGES OF DISSOCIATION OF IdBNTICAI/ StKAINB AfTBR VaRYINO PbRIOOB 
IN Buffered or Unbuffered Broth 


the initial pH was 6.8, 7.0, 7.2, or 7.4 in subsequent tests, the pH of the un- 
buffered broth always increased to 8.0 a few days after inoculation with Bruedla 
abortus. 

The (hange in daily percentage of dissociation parallels this change of the pH 
in unbuffered broth, i.e., dissociation proceeds more rapidly during the period 
whmr the pH is low and reaches an equilibrium when the pH of the medium 
approaches its 8.0 equilibrium (figure 1). Similar tests with buffered broth later 
revealed that, under conditions of constant pH, dissociation percentages increase 
at a more constant rate, reaching a maximum point of dissociation after about 
10 days (figure 1). 

Since it was known that the optimum pH for the growth of Bruc^la abortus 
is 6.8 (Huddleson, 1943), a relationship between growth rates and percentage 
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of dissociation was immediately suspected at this point, and this was later 
experimentally coniinned (table 7).* 

Whereas these results provided proof concerning the effect of the pH of the 
environment upon dissociation percentages, further tests, utilizing different 
strains, soon indicated that the pH acts only as a modifying, environmental 
factor on dissociation percentages, whereas other factors, presumably inherent, 
determine the potential range of dissociation percentages for each strain. This 
was first recognized when three different smooth strains were subjected to 
growth in broth of identical pH. All three strains originated from the 19-9 S 



PlO. 2. PSKCENTAOBS OP DISSOCIATION OF TbBEB SMOOTH StBAINB AfTBX 

Varying Periods in Broth 

culture. Strain 1 represents the original 19-9 S culture, i.e., an S type which 
has been stable for at least 1 year. Strain 2 represents an S tyi>e which was iso- 
lated from an experimentally produced I type which had reverted to S 6 months 
previously, and strain 3 had an origin dmilar to strain 2 but had reverted to S 
only 2 months previously. Suspensions of equal density of each of these three 
morphologically similar strains were inoculated into broth with a pH of 6.8, 
and the percentage of dissociated cells was ascertained 2, 4, 14, 19, and 26 days 
after inoculation. The results are represented graphically in figure 2. Althoui^ 
growing in identical environments, the three morphologically identical strains 
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diowed clearly different dissociation percentages; strain 3 ^owed the hipest 
dissociation percentages during all tests, strain 2 was characterized by con- 
sistently lower dissociation percentages, and strain 1 exhibited not only the 
lowest percentages of dissociation but also a later onset of dissociation. 

In another test, one S strain showed 50 per cent dissociation after 10 days of 
growth in buffered broth of pH 6.6 and 2 per cent dissociation after 10 days in 
buffered broth of pH 7.4, but another morphologically similar strain showed 
1 per cent dissociation after 10 days at pH 6.6 and none at pH 7.4. 

Like resulte were obtained with two morphologically similar rough strains, 
both of which had been obtained by dissociation of 19-9 S after prolonged growth 
in broth, but they had been isolated at different times. Table 2 presents the 
results of two different tests, one with unbuffered broth with an initial pH of 
7.2 and one with unbuffered broth of pH 6.8. Aside from illustrating the con- 
stant differences in percentage of dissociation between the two strains at pH 
7.2 as well as pH 6.8, these results again demonstrate the differences which are 

TABLK 2 


Percentage of dissociated colonies on plates made at various intervals after start of broth cultures 
from two rough strains; illustrating the effects of strain differences and of the pH 
of the environment upon degree and onset of dissociation 


VH Of BmOTR 

1 STIAIN 
C8EO 

PEBCBKTACe Of DISSOCIATED COLOKIES AfTEB 

2 days 

4 days 

5 days 







6.8 

1 


none 


none 


none 



■ 


2 


none 


none 


20 



H 

7.2 

1 

none 


none 


none 


none 

none 

18 


2 

none 


noijp 


none 


none 

none 

m 


found in onset and percentage of dissociation if broths of different pH are used, 
regardless of the potential tendency for dissociation of any ^ven strain. 

InkerenX Factors CorUroUing Percentages of Dissociation 

In order to obtain more information on those apparently inherent factors 
which deteimine the potential range of percentage of dissociation of a strain, 
it was first necessary to establish a standard set of conditions in which the degree 
of dissociation of different cultures could be compared, since it had been shown 
that dissociation percentages were subject to modifications by changing environ- 
mental conditions such as pH. Buffered broth of pH 6.8 was chosen as the 
standard experimental environment, and the percentage of dissociation on the 
tenth day of growth in this broth (each tube inoculated with one colony) will 
be called the “dissociation index” of a strain, i.e., the percentage of dissodated 
colonies observed on plates made from 10-day-old broth cultures. 

A convincing proof for the existence of inherent factors controlling dissocia- 
rion percentages was obtained by the utilization of a new technique of single 
odl isdation, first described by Johnstone (1943). The following procedure 
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was used: A single cell was isolated on an agar-covered slide, and, after its 
growth into a colony, cells from this colony were streaked on a 2-1 agar plate. 
Colonies arising from these daughter cells of a single isolated cell were then 
picked, and each colony was suspended individually in a tube of broth. After 
10 days, samples from each broth culture were streaked on 2-1 agar plates, and 
the plates were checked for percentages of dissociated colonics 4 days later. 


• ISOLATED SINGLE CELL 


I. 


O COLONY FROM SINGLE CELL 
I 


fttreoked on plate 

I y 

oooooooooo 

I I 


colony Into eoch tube of broth 


KUMBER 

OF 

CULTURES 



50 ' ’ • • lOO 

% DISSOCIATION AFTER 10 DAYS IN BROTH 


O O O O O O COLONIES FROM STOCKCULTURE 


2 . 


I , 1 

mixed ond diluted in tollne ond 
then streaked on plote 

i 


1 


OOOOOOOOOO 


NOT CLOSELY RELATED 
DAUGHTER COLONIES 


I colony into eoch tube of broth 



NUMBER 
OF 

CULTURES _ _ _ 

do ’ ' ’ ’ l 60 
% DISSOCIATION AFTER 10 DWS IN BROTH 

Fig. 3. Diagrams Illustrating thb Method Used in Demonstrating the Existence 
OP Inherent Factors Controlling Dissociation Percentages 

For further details sec text 


Since the individual colonies originated from a single cell, the dissociation indices 
observed after growth in each of the broth cultures were expected to be fairly 
close to a mean if the inherent dissociation potential is greater than the variabil- 
ity (mutability) of an individual cell. This is illustrated in diagram 1 of figure 3. 

At the same time a similar test was made on colonies which, although from 
the same culture, originated from various single cells. As illustrated in diagram 
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2 of figure 3, a considerable number of colonies were taken fr<an the same stock 
culture from which the single cell used in the first part of this experiment 
originated. The colonies were suspended in saline and mixed, and the diluted 
suspension was then streaked on a 2-1 agar plate. Again, isolated colonies 
were picked and individually suspended in a tube of broth. The rest of the 
ecperiment was exactly like that in the first part: after 10 days samples of the 


A. OFFSPRING OF SINGLE CELL FROM 
STRAIN 19-9. 



B. OFFSPRING OF MANY CELLS FROM 


STRAIN 19-9. 



Fig. 4. A Demonstbation of the Existence of Inherent Factors Controlling 
Dissociation Percentages 

Actual results obtained in experiments conducted according to the method illustrated in 
figure 3. 

broth cultures were streaked on plates, and the percentage of dissociated colonies 
was recorded 4 days later. If differences in inherent factors controlling dis- 
sociation percentages exist between cells of different origin and if such potentials 
are greater than the variability (mutability) of each cell, then the dissociation 
indices observed in this second experiment would be expected to be more widely 
scattered around a mean than those observed in the first experiment in which 
colonies originated from one sin^e cell. This is graphically illustrated in 
diagram 2 of figure 3. 
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The actual results followed the expectations just expressed, supporting the 
idea that inherent factors control dissociation percentages. Figure 4A illustrates 
the results of an experiment which was started from a single cell according to 
diagram 1 of figure 3. The dissociation indices of 18 broth cultures, started 
from closely related colonies, show a distinct mean around 55 per cent, with 
relatively little variation extending to 44 per cent and 71 per cent. Considerable 
variation from a mean could be observed in the control experiment, which was 

TABLE 3 


Examples of dtssocialion indices in various clones (E-F) 



A. Dissociation indices of individual colonies originating from many single cells iso* 
lated from strain 19'9. 

B. Dissociation indices of individual colonies originating from one single cell isolated 

from stain 19-9. ^ 

OF. Examples of dissociation indices of colonies from strains started from single cells. 

* Dissociation Constant most representative dissociation index of a population «« 
P of Hendricks, PouL Science, 14: 365. 

conducted according to diagram 2 of figure 3 and the results of which are pre- 
sented in figure 4B. The graph illustrates clearly the irregular dispersion of 
dissociation indices in this less related material, the percentages of dissociation 
varying from 1 per cent to 69 per cent. 

Subsequently, progenies from many other single cells, isolated from various 
strains, were tested, and the similarity of dissociation indices within clones was 
confirmed. A few representative samples are given in table 3 together with the 
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results of a statistical analsrsis which proved that differences in dissociation 
indices between clones are statistically highly significant. The clones with 
different dissociation indices were obtained by S3n3tematic selection. This 
means that siagle cells from existent strains were tested for dissociation indices, 
and the heterogeneity or homogeneity of various strains were thus established 
(examples of four BA.I. strains are presented in table 4). If a strain showed a 
fwly high percentage of low dissociating cells, attempts were made to establish 
low dissociating clones from that strain (for example, see clone D of table 3, 
which was obtained from strain 19-12 of table 4). Correspondingly, high 
dissociating clones were obtained from strains for which preliminary tests had 


TABLE 4 

Examples of dissociation indices of colonies from four B.AJ, strains 


STRAIN 

TOTAL NUMBER OR 
COLONIES COUNTED 

DISSOCIATION INDXCBt OP 
COLONIES 

MEAN 



per cent 

per cent 

19-9 

1,640 

See B in fig. 4 

54 

19-11 

952 

21 29 33 46 78 

41 

19-12 

842 

22 40 52 81 96 

68 

19-13 

990 

70 77 79 95 96 

S3 


TABLE 5 

Dissociation indices of colonics from a heterogeneous strain illustrated by three broth cultures 

from each colony 


PA&Bm: COLONY 




A 

B 

a 

O 

£ 

F 

G 

11 

I 

K 

Dissociation 
indices (%) in 3 

(1) 

5 

5 

5 

28 

1 

24 

37 

33 

36 

52 

4 

broth cultures 

(2) 

3 

8 

11 

19 

40 

20 

32 

49 

45 

4 

from each colony 

(3) 

2 

8 

6 

25 

24 

35 

56 

49 

68 

62(0 

Total number of 
counted 

colonics 

544 

509 

531 

517 

435 

471 


465 

459 

462 


indicated the presence <4 high dissociating cells. A survey of available strains 
proved that many of them are highly heterogeneous in regard to the dissociation 
index, whereas only a few are fairly homogeneous. Selected clones have so 
far shown great stability in regard to retention of their original dissociation index 
if preserved on agar slants at low temperatures. 

Additional proof for the genetic control of dissociation percentages was ob- 
tained by the follomng test: Single colonies, picked from a plate made from 
a heterogeneous stock culture, were individually suspended in 1 ml of saline, 
and 3 broth cultures were then inoculated with equal suspensions (0.3 ml) of 
the same colony. The results, compiled in table 5, show that generally the 
dissociation indices of cultures from the same colony are very much alike, but 
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dissociation indices differ considerably bet\\’een colonies. The occasion a l lack 
of agreement between cultures made from one colony of this heterogeneous pop- 
ulation is to be expected, since colonies do not alwa 3 rs arise from one cell only. 
Furthermore, in this and all other experiments on dissociation percentages in 
clones, a small percentage of spontaneous changes in inherent factors con- 
trolling dissociation percentages has to be taken into consideration. Future 
experiments are expected to yield information on the actual frequency of such 
changes. 

Environmental Factors, Other than pH, Affecting Dissociation Percentages 

After clones with known dissociation indices under standard conditions had 
been established, it became possible to test the modifying effects of a number of 
environmental factors upon genetically controlled dissociation percentages. 

Daily transfer. An S clone which showed 45 per cent dissociation after re- 
maining for 8 days in the same tube of broth (buffered pH 0.8) was used for a 
test in which 0.1 ml of a saline suspension of this strain was inoculated; (a) 
into a number of broth cultures which were not disturbed for 8 days, and (b) 
into a number of identical broth cultures of the same batch of broth, which did 
not remain undisturbed for 8 days, because 0.5 ml of 1-day-old broth cultures were 
daily transferred into fresh tubes of broth. 

When plates were made on the eighth day from the 8-day-old undisturbed 
cultures of (a), 45 per cent dissociation was recorded; whereas plates made from 
the seventh transfer of (b), i.e., organisms which had grown for 8 days in daily 
renewed broth, showed less than 1 per cent dissociation. It was thought that 
this difference in dissociation percentages between growth in aging broth and 
grow'th in daily renewed broth might be due to one or more of a combination of 
three factors: (1) .\ctively growing (multiplying) cells may produce a met- 
abolic product which enhances dissociation, and the effect of such metabolites 
would be lessened in case of daily transfers. (2) The growth of organisms 
may produce a deficiency in the broth which enhances dissociation. Again 
daily transfers would almost nullify the effect of such a deficiency. (3) Since, 
in comparison with aging broth cultures, daily transferred cultures have a 
smaller size of population per ml of broth, a lack of population pressure may be 
responsible for the failure of dissociated types to establish themselves within 
the daily transferred population. This infers that population pressure has a 
major role in the establishment of dissociated types and suggests that differences 
in population pressure may affect the propagation and sun'ival of S types and 
dissociated tjrpes differentially. In daily renewed broth dissociated types may 
then have less of a chance to establish themselves because of the lack, or low 
intensity, of population pressure; but in aging cultures, in which the struggle 
for survival of different types can be assumed to be much more intense, a high 
degree of population pressure exists, favoring the establishment of dissociated 
types. 

It was posrible to eliminate the first two possibilities, (1) and (2), as responsible 
factors through the followring test: S type organisms were suspended in filtrates 
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of broth in which other S t 3 rpe organisms of Brucella had grown and dissociated 
previously for 2 weeks. Daily transfers to tubes containing 5 ml of filtrate only 
and to tubes containing 3 ml of filtrate plus 2 ml of fresh broth were then made. 
In another set the organisms remained for 10 days without transfer in tubes 
with filtrate only or in tubes with filtrate plus fresh broth. Controls con- 
sisted of tubes with fresh broth only and tubes with 3 ml fresh broth plus 
2 ml saline. Daily inspection of the percentage of dissociation did not reveal 
any differences between controls and tubes containing filtrate. After the 
possibility had thus been eliminated that metabolite or deficiency factors 
caused the striking differences in dissociation percentages between growth in 
aging broth and daily renewed broth, the role of population pressure in dis- 
sociation came into the foreground of attention. 

Different batches of broth. The next suggestive evidence regarding an effect 
of population size on dissociation percentages was obtained when it was observed 
that certain batches of broth yielded different dissociation indices when cells 
from identical clones were used (see example in table 6). Although the pro- 
portion of ingredients was the same in all batches of broth, the peptone and beef 


TABLE 6 

Effect of different batches of broth upon dissociation index {D. I.) and growth 
(Averages for 21 cultures) 


BBOTB BATCH 

D. X. or MO. 1287 

D. I. or MO. 1863 

D. I. or MO. 1983 

TOTAL COOMT Wl lit 
ATTES 16 DAYS 


Pit cenf 

pit cent 

per uni 

buttons 

IX 

0 

1 

0 

1.375 

X 

13 

7 

5 

2.475 


extract used did not originate from the same lot. Differences in nutrient material 
supporting growth were, therefore, suspected, and an inspection at different 
times of the total number of bacteria in two such batches of broth, originally 
inoculated with an equal number of cells, revealed such growth differences. 
Table 6 illustrates the higher dissociation percentages observed in broth which 
supported better growth. 

Daily plating versus one plating, and the effect of temperature changes. Another 
striking effect of modified growth rates upon dissociation percentages of cells 
from the same clone was observed in a large number of experiments, which 
were conducted as follows: Tubes with broth (from the same batch of broth) 
were inoculated with equal amounts of a suspension noade from cells belonging 
to one clone. One set of tubes was disturbed daily when samples were removed 
for streaking on plates; another set of tubes was left undisturbed for 10 days. 
Table 7 shows a representative example of the results obtained. 

The dissociation index in a daily disturbed population is much lower than the 
dissociation index of the genetically identical population left undisturbed for 10 
days. Counts revealed that the to^ number of cells after daily disturbance is 
smaller than the number of cells in equally old but previously undisturbed 
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cultures. Again, less growth produced a lower dissociation index. The growth 
differences between “disturbed” and “undisturbed” cultures are probably caused 

TABLE 7 

Dissociation percentages and total count in hu^ered and unbuffered broth cultures from one 
clone after frequent plating vs. one plating on 20th day only 
(Averages for 32 cultures) 


DISSOCIATION PESCENTAGK ON VAEIOUS DAYS AFTER H 

START OF BROTH CULTURES H TOTAL COUNT PEE ML ON 

H 10th day 


Broth 

2 

4 


j 8 

10 







per cent 


Buffered 

None 

None 

None 

None 

0.1 

1.2 billions 

Buffered . . 





11 

1.75 billions 

(Plated 10th day only) 
Unbuffered 

1 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

550 millions 

Unbuffered ... 





0.01 

700 millions 

(Plated 10th day only) 


j 






ON gist DAY 



DAYS 

Pig. 6. Thb Effect of Exhausted Vbbsus Renewed Broth upon Dissociation 

Percentages 

by temperature changes to which the “disturbed” cultures were subjected when 
tiny were daily removed from the incubator for streaking. It was subse- 
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quently established that temperature differences have a pronounced effect on 
growth rate, viability, and dissociation. 

Exhausted versus renewed broth. The dependency of dissociation upon growth 
was next proved by adding fresh broth to aged broth cultures which had ceased 
to support growth. It had previously been observed that after about 10 days 
of growth in broth dissociation percentages reached an equilibrium (see figure 1), 
dnd counts of the total number of cells later show^ed that growth actually ceases 
at this point. Therefore, a number of broth cultures were now started with 
identical inocula; dissociation percentages were then checked on the 10th, the 
14th, the 17th, and the 21st days. To four of the 21-day-old broth cultures 
4 ml of fresh broth were added; to two others 2 ml of fresh broth and 2 ml of 
saline were added; to four others 4 ml of saline were added ; and tw'o cultures were 
left xindisturbed. Dissociation percentages were then checked 2, 4, 6, and 16 
days later. Representative results are presented in figure 5. It can be observed 
that dissociation percentages, after having reached an equilibrium in exhausted 
broth, rise significantly if fresh broth is added, i.e., if new growth and subsequent 
competition is initiated. 


TABLE 8 

The effect of reduced 0/R potential of broth upon dissociation index (D. /.), growth^ and 

viability 



D. 1 . or NO. 1287 
(AVraAGE OF 16 CULTURES) 

TOTAL COUNT FEE NL 

ON Uth day 

VIABLE COUNT PER ML 

ON UTO day 


per cenf 

millions 

millions 

Normal Broth 

13 

080 

G20 

0/R Broth 

less than 1 I 

700 

500 

1 


Reduced 0/R potential. The most striking demonstration of the effect of 
growth rates upon the establishment of dissociated types within a population 
was obtained when broth with a lowered oxidation-reduction potential was used. 
Such broth was prepared by the addition of 0.1 per cent agar and 0.1 per cent 
sodium thioglycolate to standard broth (Reed and Orr, 1943). Eight tubes of 
standard broth and eight tubes of “0/R broth*' were each then inoculated with 
0.2 ml of the same suspension of bacteria. Plates made from these cultures 
indicated a considerable percentage of dissociated cells in samples from the 
standard broth, but less than 0.1 per cent of dissociated cells were found in 
cultures made with “0/R broth" (table 8). Counts made on the fourteenth 
day of the total number of cells and the number of viable cells revealed a far 
smaller number of both per ml of “O/'R broth" than per ml of standard broth 
(table 8). Thus it was found again that environmental conditions which alter 
growth rates and affect viability cause a striking modification of genetically 
controlled dissociation percentages. 

Growth Rates and Dissociation Percentages 

The results described above provided a great deal of indirect evidence on the 
major role of growth rates and population pressure in the determination of 
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dissociation percentages. The necessary direct evidence was finally supplied 
by actual counts of bacteria. 

Before the results of such counts are reported, some general principles of 
growth in bacterial populations may be stated. Jordan and Jacobs (1944) 
reported on observations with Bacterium coli which showed that as long as food 
is supplied the total number of organisms increases steadily, but the number of 
viable cells soon reaches an equilibrium. In the present work with Brucella 
abcyrtus these observations were confirmed (see figure 6). Furthermore, it was 



Fia. 6 . A Gkaphical IIepkesentation op the Total Number of Cells and op the 
Number of Viable Cells During Growth in Bacterial Populations and After 
Cessation op Growth Due to Exhaustion of Food Supply 

The curves of “total numbers of cells** and “all viable cells** are based on experimental 
results by Jordan and Jacobs (1944) with Bacterium coli^ which have been substantiated in 
the studies with Brucella abortus reported here. For an explanation of the curves of “ viable 
S cells** and **viable R cells** see discussion. 

determined that a maximum exists for the number of viable cells which can be 
found per ml of broth (approximately 600 millions per ml w ith possible slight 
variations between clones). Regardless of the size of the inoculum this maximum 
is always reached within the first 4 days after the start of growi^h in broth and 
is retained as long as growth persists. If a culture is started with more than 
600 million per ml of viable cells, the number of viable cells will decrease to the 
“maximum level” of around 600 millions per ml within 24 hours and remain 
at that level as long as growth persists (figure 7). 




Fio. 7. Number of Viable Cells per ml in Broth Cultures Started with Varyino 
Amounts of Inocula, Illustratino the Limits for Viable Cells per ml of Broth 
Regardless of the Amount of the Inoculum 



Fio. 8. Growth Rates of Four Clonbs with Different Dissociation 

Indices 

The total number of oells per ml have been adjusted to eompensate for evaporation of the 
broth. 
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An effect of the size of the inoculum upon dissociation percentages has been 
observed and can be explained in terms of differential initial population pressure 
due to the limits for number of viable cells per ml. In the majority of test^, 
broth cultures with larger inocula (and thus presumably greater initial competi- 
tion) showed higher dissociation percentages than cultures of the same clone 
inoculated with a smaller number of organisms. A representative example 
is given in table 10. 

The total number of cells and the number of viable cells in growing populations 
of several clones were determined in broth cultures which had been started in 
duplicate with equally large inocula. The results which are presented in figure 


TABLE 9 

Average of total number of cells and number of viable cells in smooth and rough cultures, 
respectively, after 7 and 10 days of growth in broth 




DAYS AFTES STABT Of CULTUBES 



7 

10 

Smooth 

Total count per ml 
Viable count per ml 

0.85 X 10* 

0.49 X 10" 

2.10 X 10» 

0.55 X 10» 

Rough 

Total count per ml 
Viable count per ml 

0.54 X 10» 

0.54 X 10« 

1.00 X 10» 

0.54 X 10» 


TABLE 10 

The effect of the size of the inoculum upon dissociation percentages of one clone 


»0. Of CULTUBB 

IMrriAL KUKBIB Of VIABLE CZLL8 PEB ML 

DISSOC. PStCENTAGES ON 9TB DAY 

2528 

280 millions 

11 

2529 

280 millions 

7 

2530 

280 millions 

10 

2531 

280 millions 

12 

2532 

280 thousands 

3 

2533 

280 thousands 

4 

2534 

280 thousands 

4 

2535 

280 thousands 

4 


8 demonstrate inherent differences in growth rates and differences in duration 
of the lag phase between clones. These differences are clearly associated with 
the dissociation indices of the clones tested: the clone with the highest dissocia- 
tion index has the fastest growth rate ; clones with low dissociation indices exhibit 
slower growth rates and longer duration of the lag phase. 

Dijferenticil Viability of Variants 

Differences in viability, i.e., the ratio of the total number of cells to the number 
of viable cdls, between smooth populations from different clones during growth 
in broth have so far not be^ thoroughly analyzed. However, significant differ- 
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ences in viability between smooth clones under special environmental conditions, 
namely, suspension in 1 per cent luea solutions, have been observed and will be 
Imported separately. Becently, significant differences in viability during growth 
in broth have been found between cultures started from smooth cells and cultures 
started from rough cells. Both S and R had been isolated from one 10-day-old 
broth culture which had been started with S cells only. The results of one such 
test, compiled in table 9, indicate higher viability but slower growth rate in the 
rough culture as compared wdth the smooth culture.* 

DISCUSSION 

The foiegoii^ experiments have revealed that inherent factors control dis- 
sociation percentages and that it is, therefore, possible to select clones with 
different dissociation indices. The experiments also revealed that these geneti- 
cally controlled dissociation indices can be modified by changes in the environ- 
ment, particularly changes which affect the growth rate and viability. Under 
such altered environmental conditions the absolute degree of dissociation is 
changed, but the relative differences betw'een two clones, such as a high dissoci- 
ating one and a low dissociating one, are retained; i.e., environmental infiuences 
which lower the dissociation index will decrease the dissociation index of a high 
and a low dissociating clone proportionally. Finally, a demonstration of growth 
rate differences between clones with different dissociation indices directly con- 
firmed the important role of inherent growth rates in the control of dissociation 
indices. 

When inherent differences in dissociation percentages between clones w'ere 
first observed, it was thought that these might be due to a different rate of ap- 
pearance of variants in different clones. However, the subsequent studies on 
environmental effects upon the dissociation index in selected strains suggested 
that the percentage of dissociation, as such, is not an inherent characteristic, 
but rather a secondary indicator of primary inherent differences, such as dif- 
ferencest in growth rate and viability betw'een clones. In order to substantiate 
this suggestion, it is now necessary to demonstrate that differences in growth 
rate and viability alone can lead to differences in dissociation percentages, even 
at an equal rate of appearance of variants. The data here collected permit such 
a demonstration, provided the dissociation phenomenon is interpreted as a proc- 
ess of natural change (mutation?)* and selection, under the control of inherent 
and environmental factors. During periods of active multiplication a small 
percentage of variants arises continuously. The chances of these variants to 
establish themselves within a population (i.e., dissociation percentages) depend 
on their grovrth rates and viability within a given environment plus the degree 

* A mathematical calculation based on the data of table 9 revealed that, despite its 
slower growth rate, the higher viability of the R type here tested is sufficient to give the R 
a higher selection value than the S if they are competing within one population. 

* Although the work with Brucdla abortus has not supplied any direct evidence that the 
actual change from one type to another is a mutational step, recent work by Humphries, 
Demerec, Luria and DelbrOck, and others makes it highly probable that such is the case. 
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of population pressure existent in the population in which they arise. This 
population pressure, in turn, is determined by the growth rate and viability of 
the original members of the population. 

This concept, which emphasizes the role of population dynamics and natural 
selection in dissociation, will now be amplified. As expressed above it neces- 
sitates the existence of population pressure for the establishment of variant types 
within a population. The work of Jordan and Jacobs on the growth of bacteria 
in liquid media and the work reported here with Brucella abortus have shown that, 
after an initial growth phase, crowding and competition between types wDl re- 
sult. Since limits exist for the size of the viable population which can success- 
fully maintain itself within a given amount of liquid, selection will take place. 
The point at which population pressure begins to act as selection pressure, 
producing conditions which permit the establishment of variant types with posi- 
tive selection value, may vary and is determined by growth rates and viability. 
In figure 9 (A, B, and C) it has been attempted to illustrate the effects of dif- 
ferences in growth rates and viabilities upon variations in the time of the be^- 
ning of selection pressure, and it is shown how this will subsequently lead to 
different dissociation indices. It may be seen that if a strain A has an inherently 
fast growth rate, the point at which population pressure starts will be earlier in 
this strain than in a strain B with slow growth rate. Consequently the dissocia- 
tion index (after 10 days of growth) will be higher in strain A, although the 
percentage of variants arising may be the same. The difference in growth rate, 
controlled by inherent factors in strains A and B, can also be produced by en- 
vironmental factors, like pH, and different dissociation Indices for one strain may 
thus result under different enviromnental conditions. Figure 9 C illustrates the 
possibilities for a shift in the start of selection pressure through higher viability 
of the original type, without change in growth rate, and the subsequent effect 
on dissociation indices.* Finally, D in figure 9 illustrates the effect of changes 
in the viability or the grow'th rate of the arising variant upon the dissociation 
index. The same graph, D, would also apply to changes in dissociation indices 
through changes in the rate of appearance of variants (differential mutation 
rates); this possible additional control of dissociation percentages through 
differences in mutation rates cannot be eliminated. 

It has thus been showm how inherent factors w’hich determine growth rates and 
viabilities can cause the experimentally demonstrated differences in dissociation 
indices of different homogeneous populations, even if variants appear at a con- 
stant rate. Two additional facts may be cited in further support of this inter- 
pretation. First, the implied necessity of population pressure for the establish- 
ment of variant types within a population is substantiated by the conditions 
under which the appearance of variant types are most commoidy observed. 

‘ Experimental evidence for this possibility has just been obtained: the growth rate of 
one clone used in a temperature experiment was similar at 34 C and 38 C ; despite equal inoc- 
ula the number of viable cells, however, differed greatly, i.e., 204 millions per ml at 38 C 
compared to 445 millions per ml at 34 C on the sixth day. The dissociation index at 34 C 
was 3 per cent, at 38 C 63 per cent. 
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little dissociation has been observed when growth takes place on a solid medium. 
Here the chances for multiplication are physically limited, and, therefore, the 
population pressure is low. In liquid me^a, however, where dissociation is 
usually observed, far fewer limits exist for multiplication. Therefore, crowding 
and competition between types will result. This population pressure will then 
permit the establishment of variant types with positive selection value. Second, 




Fio. 9. Diagrams Illustrating thb Ebtabushmrnt or Variants Within a Population 
Through Spontaneous Occurrence (Mutation) and Subsequent Selection and 
THE Effects op Viabiutt and Growth Kate upon the Dibsociaion Index 

A. basic diagram; B. slower growth rate of original type; C. higher viability of original 
type; D. faster growth rate, or higher viability of variant, or higher rate of appearance 
(higher mutation rate). For further details see discussion, s. p. <• start of selection pres- 
sure; Dies. Ind. — Dissociation Index; viable S cells;—- — ■ — viable K cells. 

according to the graphs in figure 9, some time is expected to elapse before suffi- 
cient population pressure is establi^ed in cultures started with a small inoculum. 
Consequently, not many dissociated types are expected to be found during the 
early period of population growth. Ehqierimentai data siffistantiate this expec- 
tation, sinoe it has been shown that dissociation can first be observed a few days 
after the start of a broth culture (figure 1). 
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It should be mentioned that a relationship between morphologic variations and 
growth rates in various species of bacteria has previously been described by 
Henrid (1928). Henrici, however, interpreted his data in terms of regular 
and orderly changes which a bacterium undergoes during its stages of growth 
(cytomorphosis), claiming that “each character reaches its maximum develop- 
ment in some particular phase or at some particular point of inflection of the 
growth curve.” Without going into a detailed criticism of Henrici’s “cyto- 
morphic” interpretation, it may be stated that his data fit equally well into the 
concept of dissociation here advanced, especially if it is kept in mind that Henrici 
failed to use clones in his studies. 

The interpretation of dissociation in terms of the spontaneous appearance of 
variants, and their subsequent establishment under the control of inherent and 
environmental factors governing population dynamics, is meant to apply only 
to the occurrence of dissociation under natural conditions of population growth. 
It is likely that other mechanisms may cause dissociation by a more direct action 
on the cell, such as X-rays (Gray and Tatum, 1944), ultraviolet rays (Haberman, 
1941 ; Hollaender and Emmons, 1941 ; Braun, 1943), possibly antibodies (Dawson 
and Sia, 1931; Emerson, 1944), and a specific transforming substance, a form of 
desoxyribonucleic acid, recently isolated by Avery et al. (1944). (In the case of 
antibodies, however, the effect may not be a direct one, but rather come through 
the creation of a specifically selective environment due to the presence of “sup- 
pressive” antibodies.) 

During the work with clones of Brucella abortus inherent factors other than 
those controlling dissociation have been recognized. One of them is the in- 
herent control of ability to withstand toxic effects, already mentioned. Another 
inherent characteristic seems to be the “pattern of dissociation,” i.e., whether 
primarily from S to R, or from S to Br. Also, some clones appear to give rise to 
R types which can revert to a true S type; others give rise to R types which sdeld 
the so-called S® type (Henry, 1933). This genetic control of the “pattern of 
dissociation” explains why some workers observed an type (Henry, 1933) 
and others did not (Huddleson, 1943). 

It can be hoped that recognition of the role of inherent and certain environ- 
mental factors in dissociation, as w’ell as in the control of other characteristics of 
bacteria, will eventually lead to an improvement of vaccines through systematic 
selection of clones with desired characteristics for the manufacture of vaccines. 
Work in this direction is now under way. 

SUMMABT 

With the help of sin^e cell isolation the existence of inherent differences be- 
tween clones of BrucdUi abortus, strain 19, in regard to dissociation percentages 
has been demonstrated under standardized environmental conditions. Clones 
widi statistically significant differences in dissociation indices have been s}rstem- 
atically selected and have renuuned stable if stored at low temperatures. 

These inherent dissociation percentages can be modified by environmental 
changes, particularly, changes which affect growth rates and viability. Thus, 
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changes in pH, daily transfers, changes in temperature, differences in available 
nutrients, or reduced oxidation-reduction potentials alter the dissociation index 
of any given clone. Actual counts of bacteria revealed that environmental 
conditions which decrease the growth rate lower dissociation percentages. It 
was found, ffnally, that, under standard enviromnental conditions, clones with 
different dissociation indices have inherently different growth rates. 

The studies on environmental effects su^sted that dissociation percentages, 
as such, are not an inherent characteristic, but rather secondary indicators of 
primary inherent differences in growth rate and viability between clones. An 
interpretation of the experimental results is offered which demonstrates that 
inherent or environmentally induced differences in growth rate and in viability 
can cause differences in dissociation percentages, even at an equal rate of ap- 
pearance of new variants. This interpretation is based on observed phenomena 
of population dynamics and the idea (substantiated by the work of others) 
that a small number of variants (mutants) arises constantly during periods of 
active multiplication. Counts of the number of total and viable bacteria, re- 
spectively, had shown that during population growth the total number of cells 
increases steadily, whereas the number of viable cells, regardless of the size of the 
inoculum, soon reaches a maximum which is retained as long as growth persists. 
At the point of population growth at which the total number of cells becomes 
steadily greater than the viable number of cells, population pressure starts. 
This population pressure can act as selection pressure and will permit the estab- 
lishment of spontaneously arising variants (with positive selection value) within 
a population. The growth rate and the viability of the original members of a 
population determine the point at w'hich population pressure starts, and the 
growth rate and the viability of a variant determine its chances to establish 
itself within a population after population pressure has started. Therefore, 
any changes in growth rate or in viability can produce differences in dissociation 
indices. 

Bacterial dissociation is thus interpreted in terms of the spontaneous appear- 
ance of variants (mutants) and their subsequent establishment under the control 
of the inherent and environmental factors which govern population dynamics. 
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S1'ri)IliS ON JiACTERIAL MUTABILITY: THE TIME OF 
APPFAllAXCIi OF THE MUTANT IN 
ESOIIEUK'HIA COLI 

STKIMIKN ZAMKMiOF 
m HVW tisih sired, Xciv York, X }’ 

Hofcivod for puhliput KHi Xov(*rnhf‘r 2(), 

Students of bacterial mutability are familiar with the fuel that, if a mutant 
occurs, it always makes its appearance with a (l(‘lay of at h^ast 8, and soimlirnes 
mor(' than i), days aft(‘r inoculation (Parr and Robbins, KMl). It has been 
shown (L(w\is, HKil, Vudkin, Parr and Rolibiiis, 1941 ) that one' reason for 
this d(‘lay is simjdy tin' fact that a certain time must elapse befon^ the medium 
will b(‘ cliang(‘d so as to b(‘com(* “preferentiaP’ for the evcmtual mutant. It is 
obvious that a mutant, occurrinji at a rate of on(‘ per million (and this is the ord(‘r 
of map:nitude of the fnaiuency of a bacterial mutation), would never liave 
a chance to “show up” if the medium did not som(‘how favor its divisions more 
than the divisions of tin* million surroundinji: mother type ol c(‘lls. Such a 
d(‘V(‘lopm(‘nt of the ])ref('rential medium is one of the reasons for th(» appearan(*(‘ 
of “roujA'h” and oth(‘r mutants in old cultures. In on(‘ of his experiments (un- 
publish(*d) th(‘ author was able to det(*ct a rou^h mutant ol E.schirichui roll in a 
)^()“day-old broth ('ulture. Further investigation has revealed that, when^as the 
broth in the young cultur(‘ (up to 10 hours) was decadedly pnd’erential for the 
“smooth” mother c(‘lls, th(‘ 2'l-hour-<hl brotli was already preferential for the 
“rough.” 

'To (‘liminat(‘ this delay, a gr(‘at d(‘al of work has been done with media Avhich 
ar(‘ definitely pnfenmtial for the mutant from the beginning of experiment. 
Such are for instance th(‘ sugar-containing media used in the study of mother 
strains which are unable to ferment this sugar but which mutate to the sugar- 
fermenting vari(‘ty; the latter will always divide faster on these media. Of these 
studies the best knowui an' those of “7^. voli-rnutahiU especially those dealing 
with strains which mutat(* with respt'ct to their ability to ferment lactose (see 
nw'iew by Parr, H)8S)). Thc'se strains, which originally do not ferment lactose, 
may dev<*lop many pa])illa(' on hhido nu'dium in a few days. The papillae are 
actually colonic's of (*('lls capable of fernu'nting la(*tos(‘. Such cells originate 
from a singh' mutant which divides much faster than the surrounding cells. 

Anoth(‘r strain of Ksrhcricliin roll lias been described (Parr, 1938: Pa^rr and 
Simpson, 1940) w hich is far Ix'tter for the study of liacterial mutability than the 
ones previously r('port('d. This strain, almost entinfy unable to utilize citrate 
(lik(‘ typical E. colt), mutates to one which can fully utilize it. The mutants 
appear as large cxilonies on a ver>" faint background of grow^th obtained by 
streaking the mother (‘oils on cit rated agar (figure' 1). To avoid repetition, the 
reader is referred to th(' original literatunx The author wishes only to mention 
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Fig. 2. Cirowt;!! CUiryes of the Dehgendants of the Mi tant ('ei,i.s (Curves A to D) 
\ ki > OE Normal (’itrate-fositivk and ("itrate-necmtive C^ells 
(Curves E to H) 


For explanation see tables 2 to 4 
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tluit tin' study of is()lat(‘(l motlior crll colonies (fif>;urc 3) rcv(*als that in the* (‘arly 
sta^t" th(‘ mutant (*(‘jls also form papilhw*, as in any lactose -unstab W strain. How- 
even*, b('(*ause of the fact that (‘uch mulant cell is able* 1o produ(*e u]) to 100 times 
more cells than the mother cell does, any papilla will epiickly cover the /(Uitire* 
mother colony and tinally I’orm a larger colony sevenal time's the diame^ten* of the 
tiny Jiiotlun* colony. This trennendous preference e)f the' me'dium jbr the mutant, 
from the v(n*y b('ginninj»:, makes this strain an invaluable te)ol for the study of 
bae-te'iial mutability. 


t'n. ( )i i> Noi. \TKi> Motiilh ( ‘i.n ('oi,«>\^ with v L vh(.h ( |i tka ik j-omtin k 

pM'lllA \M» SlAIHM Sm\M ( ’i lit \'I . \'I’1 \ I. I' \ I‘I I 1 \ h. X 2i) 

I. 

TABLt: 1 

'I'tnn itf a pfH (t! ium ni iu st ct ! nth pnsihrt coIntitfaN of rit)(tli'-iutstn}>h notthn 

evils 



r IM» \l 1 1 R SIHJ \KlNt. 


M Mill K ol sTRl \Ks ON \\ UK H TUI flRsriirBMI FOM m ? 
*olnS\ \FFr\Rll» IN ruf IIMV INlHl \TH» 


hour<i 


\2 

2A 

'M\ 

AS 

(M) 

72 

luti'r than 7*2 

St r(‘jiks on Simmons aj^ar, in pt'tri dishes 
culture of the citrate unstable strain H23 of 
Total number of stre?aks examined, 105. 


0 

0 

24 

33 

24 

16 

S 

lilach streak made of 0.01 ml of l>oudlon 
Esehvnvhm co//; incubation .at 37 5 V 


As has Ihh'Ii strossed by I'arr and lb)l)bins (lUlO, “onn of the piizzling faetors 
aliout, the citrate mutant and about tlu* slon-lactose-fermeutinp; forn>s is . . . the 
delay in appearance of the mutant after th«> inoculation of suitable material; has 
been made.” Even though the media are undoubtedly tremendously profeiential 
for the mutant from the ^ ery Iwginning, the mutant appi'am only after .3 days or 
more. The normal citrate-positive (or lactose-positive) culture if streaked on the 
same medium in any dilution will show growth without any delay (within 12 
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hours); hence the delay in the appearance of the citrate-positive (or lactose- 
positive) mutant is puzzling. Obviously, this phenomenon cannot be explained 
by the low probability of mutations because, given a large number of cases 
observed, some of the mutations should occur in the first 12 hours. This has 
never been observed, no matter how many cultures were examined (table 1 ; see 
also Parr and Simpson, 1940; Zamenhof, 1945a). In table 1 the author has sum- 
marized the results obtained from streaking the citrate-unstable strain on citrated 
agar. This table reveals that the numlxT of mutants appearing is higlu'st 
around 48 hours and gradually decreases before and after this time; how- 
ever, before 36 hours this number sharply assumes a zero value. 

The object of the present paper is to study the reasons for this delay in the 
appearance of the mutants. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The work was done entirely on the H23 citrate-unstable strain of E. roli 
studied by Parr and Simpson (1940). In order to obtain quantitative* rt'sults, 
citrated broth (Koser’s) rather than citrated agar was used as the* me*dium in 
which tlie mutants are supposeel to appear within a certain time after ino(*ulation. 

As inoculant in each series (table\s 2 and 3) a elifferent bouillon culture of the* 
H23 strain was used. Each of these cultures was obtaine*d from a single, isolateni, 
12-hour-old colony on citrated agar (Simmoas'). The cultur(*s were* te*ste*(l 
separately on Simmons’ agar and in Koser’s broth and proved to be* of the* pure* 
“citrate-unstable” strain, entirely free from citrate-positive* e*.ells. Further 
check was made to ascertain that the culture elid not e*ontain any ap{)ree‘iable' 
number of the stable citrate-negative cells (i.e., cedis which ne‘ve*r mutate* to 


TAHLK 2 

Growth of the desevndonts of mutant adls 

(Growth in 10 ml of Koser’s broth with O.l per cent bouillon; strain 1123; ineubated at 37 5 
G. Method used - streaking 0 01 -ml portions of eulture. The figures correspond 
to the numbers of cells found in each 0.01 -ml portion ) 
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citrate-positive and which might have originated from the original strain by 
mutation). The check consisted in streaking the culture in a dilution of 10“" on 
several Simmons’ agar plates; from the 140 well-isolated colonies obtained in 
this way, 131 developed citrate-positive papillae within 40 to 90 hours. This 
proves that for all pi’actical purposes the original culture did not c*ontain stable^ 
citrate-negative cells. This does not mean, hoAvever, that such a mutation is 
impossible (see Parr and Simpson, 1940), but merely that it has negligible in- 
fluence for the quantitative approach presented in this paper. 

It is interesting to note the behavior of a stable citrate-negative strain under 
the same conditions: 50 well-isolated colonies remained perfectly smooth and 
never showed any pai)illae, although they would have show n abundant papilla(‘ 
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* Tubes 11 to 13 showed no cells 


if the culture had been st reaked on Endo medium. This pro\ es llie independenei* 
f»f the.se two kinds of mutations (citrate and laeto.se). 

In .series A, l(i tubes, each containing 10 ml of Ko.sc'r’s broth, were each 
inoculated with 0.01 ml of the inoculant and then incubated at 37.5 (b 

In series B, 0.40 ml of the inoc^ulant were added to a fla.sk containing 400 ml 
of Koser’s broth. The culture was incubated for 12 hours and then divided into 
40 portions of 10 ml each, which were incubated again. This method gives a 
rather uniform bacterial content in each tube. 

In aeries C, 0.40 ml of fresh bouillon were added to a flask containing 400 ml of 
Koser’s broth. The flask was inoculated with 0.03 ml of a 5.4 X lO"* dilution 
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of the inoculant (‘ulture; these 0,03 ml were found to (‘ontain 27 cells. After 
12 hours the contents of the flask were divided into 40 portions, as in series B. 

With one method, th(‘ t'arly presence of mutants and their multiplii^ation in 
experimental Kosei ’s broth was tested by streaking, e\Tiy 12 houis, 0.01 ml of 
this broth on eitrated agar (Simmons’). The appearance of turbidity in each 
tube was also recorded. This turbidity means, of course, the abundant multi- 
plication (3 X 10^ to 2 X 10^ cells per ml) of citrate-positive (‘ells, because citrate- 
n(»gativ(‘ c(4ls (of the H23 strain) are able to multiply only iij) to about 2 X 
(‘(41s per ml, which is not enough to give turbidity. 

Early in this VNork it was found that, if pure Koser’s broth is us(m 1 and the 
inoculant do(‘s not contain bouillon, the (|uantity of citrate-negati\^e cells is not 
higher than 2 X 10® per ml, and tlu* delay in the* app(‘aran(*(' of turbidity is 
usually l()ng(‘r than 5 days. If bacterial '‘mutations” ar(‘ at all comparable to 
th(‘ mutations in high('r organisms, then the probability that a mutation will 
oc(*ur must somcdiow incr(‘as(» with the inciTasing number of (‘ells or the number 
of ba(‘terial divisions (Zamemhof, 1945a). Obviously, the larger the number of 
cultures, the higher is th(‘ probability that in om* of them the mutant will ()(*(‘ur 
w ithin a givim time. Th(' author has found that the sam(‘ inen^ase in probability 
(’an be ol)tain(Hl by using voIuiik's of broth larger than 10 ml. 

A moH' (‘onvenuait method, used throughout the later work, was to add to 
Kos(‘r\s broth 0.1 per c(‘nt of bouillon; this was added as fresh bouillon when the 
inoculant was dilutc'd, or as old Ixaiillon when undilut(‘d inoculant was used 
(i.(‘., when the inoculant uas 0.01 ml of the old broth). In both cas(*s this ad- 
dition allows on(‘ to obtain as many as UF (‘ells p(‘r ml. It has also bi^en found 
that a still better medium is obtained by luxating the turbid (’itrate-positixe 
cultur(‘ in Koser’s broth to (M) (’, 

It should be notcnl that the additmn of bouillon in large (juantitu’s tends to 
destroy tlu’ preference of th(‘ nunlium for the (‘itrate-p(.)sitive (‘(41s because* it 
improves the conditions for tin* citrate-iK'gative cells. However, the experim(*nts 
have shown that, in the proportion of 0.1 per (*ent, the bouillon does not impair 
pr(4erenc(* and giv(\s a v(u\v convimient method for obtaining earlier appearance 
of the mutant. As will lx* s(^en b(4ow, it also h(4p(Hi to cremate (‘onditions in 
whi(‘h the first mutant cells can be* det(*cted without d(4ay. 

41ie method previously (h'seribed of streaking 0.01 ml of (*ulture is not con- 
venient for detecting the first citrate-p(jsitive (‘ells in the culture. A method, 
descrilx'd below (series D), is better adapted for this purpo.se and has b(x*n used 
for the data in the first part of table 3. 

The 10-ml (‘ultures are incubated a.s usual. E\ery few hours 1-ml portions 
of each culture are taken to pi*epare poured plates (with 10 ml of li(iuid Simmons’ 
agar). If any citrate-positive cell is present at this time, it will appear within 
12 to 24 hours as a large, d(H'p (or surface) colony. This method, although not 
testing the entire 10 ml, gives a rather close estimation of the time of appearance 
of the first few citrate-positive cells. 

For comparison with the previous method, and also for evaluation of further 
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Fi(j. 4. One-Wkkk-Oi-d ('itr\tk pohifive Pm'ii.ia Which IF vs Completely CovEur:!) 

THE P\\1XT IVIOTHEK (’OLOXY A\l> IF VS I*K<H)r(’El) Xl MEROl’S SkcONDAR'V 
ClTRVTE positive PvPlLLVE. X 20 

TABLr: 4 


Growth of normal citralv-pofutire and cih atv-nvgativv strains of Ktichcrichia roll 
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Stories E: Citrate-positive cells inoculated into fresh Koser’s broth with 0 1 per cent 
bouillon. 

Series Fi: C'it rate-positive cells inoculated into a l3-hour-old culture of a citrate-nega- 
tive strain in Koser’s broth with 0.1 per cent bouillon. 

Series Fj: Same as Fi but inoculated into a 22-hour-old culture of a citrate-negative 
strain. 

Series G: Citrate-necative cells inoculated into fresh Koser’s broth with 0.1 per cent 
bouillon. 

Series H: Citrate-negative cells inoculated into fresh Koser’s broth without bouillon. 
Letter T under numbers denotes appearance of turbidity in broth; C means clear broth. 

divisions, the 0.01-ml portions of the cultures after 26 hours were streaked as 
previously described. The results are entered in the second part of table 3. 
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For ccHnparison with the behavior of normal citrate-positive and citrate- 
negative strains, growth rates (table 4) were also determined (the data being 
averages of at least three tubes of each series). Series E shows the growth of 
the normal (pure) citrate-positive strain in 10 ml of Koser’s broth to which 0.01 
ml of fresh bouillon was added. The inoculant was 0.03 ml of a 5.4 X 10~* 
dilution of a 24-hour-old Koser broth culture of this strain; these 0.03 ml con- 
tained a total of 40 cells. Series Fi and Fj show the growth of the same strain 
inoculated into 10 ml of 13-hour-old (series Fi) and 22-hour-old (series Fj) 
Koser broth cultures of a citrate-negative strain. The broth also contained 
0.01 ml of bouillon. Series G shows the growth of a citrate-negative (stable) 
strain in 10 ml of Koser’s broth with 0.01 ml of fresh bouillon. Series H is the 
same as series G, but without 0.01 ml of bouillon. 

The results are summarized in tables 2 to 4 and represented graphically in 
figure 2. It should be mentioned that the curves of the A to D series represent 
the growth of the descendants of the citrate-positive mutant. Only a few (typ- 
ical) curves of these series are shown. Study of the tables and diagrams seems 
to indicate the following: 

(1) Given a sufficient number of mother cells, there may be absolutely no 
delay in the occurrence of the first mutant. Table 3 shows that the mutant 
may occur earlier than the tenth hour, that is, even before the number of mother 
cells reaches the highest level. 

(2) The reason for the delay in the detection of mutants, observed by the 
previous investigators, is not to be seen only in the small number of mother 
cells (i.e., low probability). As stated before, even if the number of mother 
cells in each tube (or on each agar streak) is small, yet, given a sufficient number 
of cases, the mutant in some of them would appear within 12 hours. This is 
clearly shown by the steep growth curve E of the normal citrate-positive strain 
in fresh Koser’s broth. The reason for the delay in the detection of mutants 
must therefore be sought somewhere else. The reason appears to be revealed 
by the growth curves of the descendants of the first mutant cell. These curves, 
and especially Du to Cm in figure 2, indicate that the multiplication of the 
descendants of the first mutant cells is very slow as compared with that of the 
normal citrate-positive cells under the same conditions (curve E). In the case 
of curve Du the growth has resulted in the turbidity of the tube only after 70 
hours, and in the case of curve Cm after 108 hours. The citrate-positive cells 
from such turbid tubes, if tested again in fresh broth, behave like “normal” 
citrate-positive cells and give turbidity within 18 hours. 

niSCUSBION 

In a previous communication (Zamenhof, 1945a) the author was unable to 
explain the delay in tbe detection of the mutants and he deduced that the reason 
may be in the old age of cells which may divide “improperly,” forming mutants. 
Such a behavior would make bacterial mutations somewhat different from 
mutations in higher organisms in which tire process of mutation appears to be 
a regular (althou^ rare) phenmnenon in the normal, healthy, young and old 
cells (review in Dobzhansky, 1941; Zamenhof, 1944). The present experiments 
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seem to indicate clearly that bacterial mutability is also a regular (although very 
rare) phenom«ion occurring in normal, healthy, young and old cells. In that 
respect bacteria] mutations (at least in the strains studied) would be omilar 
to mutations in higher organisms. There is, of course, no proof that eSi the bac- 
terial mutations behave ibis way; however, in another strain of EseherieMa colt 
(Zamenhof , 1946b) there were found mutations (lactose fermentation and (bain 
formation) which also seem to occur without any delay. 

The second result, that the delay in the detection of mutants is due merely 
to the slow multiplication of the newly formed mutants and thdr early descend- 
ants, is explained as follows: As mentioned previously, the mutant or its early 
descendants, when streaked on fresh Simmons’ agar or inoculated into fresh Eoser 
broth, multiply as fast as normal citrate-positive cells. In contrast to this, the 
dday in a culture seems to indicate that the mutant and its early descemlants 
are affected by tire products of metabolism of the mother cells. 

It has been diown that the first mutant occurs at the moment when the 
number of mother cells is high enough to make a mutation probable (table 3). 
At this age the products of metabolism have already rea(ihed a certain concen- 
tratifm and the cells may be more or less poisoned by these products. It is 
probable that despite the genetical ibange which improves the citrate utiliza- 
tion, the cell does not recover (juickly in an old broth, especially because the 
concratration of the products of metabolism is still increasing. Inspection of 
figure 2 reveals the fact that the later the mutant occurs the less steep is its growth 
curve. This also seems to support the theory that the delay is caused by cell 
poisoning. 

In the e]q)eriments and computations it has been tacitly assumed that the 
dtrate-pomtive cells found in any tube are all descendants of only one original 
mutant. Actually, the i^pearance of a second mutant is also possible. Be- 
cause of the low mutability rate, however, the chances are that in most cases 
this mutant will appear so late that its descendants will be insignificant as com- 
pared with the already munerous descendants of the first mutant. 

BUMMABT 

This stu<fy deals with the problem of the well-known but hitherto unexplained 
delay in the occurrence of bacterial mutants. To eliminate part of this delay, 
namely, the delay in the production of a medium preferential for the mutant, 
the work was done cm citrate-unstable strains of Escherkhia coli, udng (ntrate(l 
media, which are always strongly preferential for the dtrate-feimenting mutant. 
To make possible (fuantitative study, the e:q)eriments were performed on a 
large number of Eoser broth cultures. The following facts were established: 

(1) Givui an adequate number of mother cells there is no delay in the occur- 
rence of the first mutant cdl. The mutant may occur as ear^ as within 10 
hours afto: inoculation, that is, amcmg young and normal cells. In that respect, 
these bacterial mutations may res^ble mutations in hi^ber organisms. 

(2) The reason for the delay in the detection oS this mutant cell has been 
found in the sbw multiplication of the nmtant and its early dpscendants in the 
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mother culture. This slowness may be caused by poisoning by an inhibitory 
factor produced by the mother cells. If the mutant cells are transfered into a 
fresli medium, they multiply rapidly after a short lag period. Similar but less 
accentuated delay due to poisoning has been found in the normal citrate-positive 
cells if they are inoculated into 12-hour-old, or older, citrate-negative cultures. 

(3) One pure mother strain may give rise to entire gamuts of mutants differing 
in the degree of citrate utilization, and probably also in the degree of their re- 
sistance to inhibitory factors. 
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Aerobic sporeforming bacteria have long been known to produce antibiotic 
substances. Waksman (1945) pves a thorough coverage of the literature on 
the subject. However, detailed chemical and microbiological studies have 
been made of only a few of the substances produced by this group of organisms. 
Most notable have been those of tyrothricin formation by Bacillus brans (Hooger- 
heide, 1944; Hotchkiss, 1944) and of the closely related gramicidin S of Russian 
investigators (Belozarsky and Passhina, 1944). Other substances studied were 
subtilin produced by Bacillus subiilis (Jansen and Hirschmann, 1944), the active 
material produced by BaciUus mycoides (Kimmelstiel, 1924), that by Bacillus 
simplex (Katznelson, 1942), and the material elaborated by BaciUus mesentericus 
(Christensen and Davies, 1940). After the work reported in this paper was 
completed, the isolation of the antibiotic bacitracin from a B. subtilis type 
sporeformer was described (Johnson et al., 1945). 

Isolation of the antagonistic soil bacillus. A particularly active isolate of B. 
svhtilis was obtained from soil during a study of organisms antagonistic to 
Mycobacterium tuberculosis. 

The soil was plated out in peptone glucose agar containing a suspension of 
live cells of M. tuberculosis 607. The plates were placed at 30 C to allow develop- 
ment of the soil organisms, the mycobacteria meanwhile not developing at this 
unfavorable temperature. After 4 days the plates were placed at 37 C for 3 
days to permit growth of the seed M. tuberculosis cells. All soil colonies that 
were surrounded by a clear zone, indicative of inhibition of M. tuberculosis by 
the preformed antibiotics, were isolated in pure culture for further study. This 
pregrowth technique allows detection of the largest possible number of the 
antagonists in the soil population. This technique is considerably more success- 
ful than the usual methods for isolating antagonists. 

Of several actinomycetes, fungi, and bacteria exhibiting antimycobacterial 
action, the aerobic sporeforming bacillus was selected for further study because 
it formed an exceptionally large zone of inhibition. 

Description and identiJicaHon of the antagonist. According to Bergey’s Manual, 
the biochemical characteristics of this organism place it in the B. subtilis group 
and it was later identified as B. subtilis.^ No gas was produced during growth 
in peptone broth containing 1 per cent of the various common diagnostic sugars. 
The pH values after 4 days’ incubation indicated that acid was produced from 

‘ Present address: Dept, of Bacteriology, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

* We are grateful to Dr. N. R. Smith of the U. S. Department of Agriculture for his con- 
firmation of this diagnosis. 
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sucrose, fructose, glucose, inulin, and probably from xylose and arabinose. 
Add was formed in milk, but after 4 days there was no curd formation or casein 
digestion. 

BaciUin: differentiation from other antibiotics produced by aerobic sporeforming 
bacteria. In the early stages of the work with the bacillus, antibiotic activity 
could be demonstrated only when the organism was grown on solid agar media. 
Preliminary observations were made by streaking the bacillus across the middle 
of an agar plate, and then, after 48 hours’ incubation of the plate at 30 C, cross 
streaking with test bacteria. The size of the inhibition zone after 2 days’ 
further incubation served as a rough relative measurement of the amount of 
antagonistic material produced and of the sensitivity of the test organism. 
Table 1 reports a comparison by this method on several media of the antagonistic 
properties of this B. eubtUis strain and B. brevis, the tyrothricin-producing 
organism. 


TABLE 1 

Antagonistic 'properties of Bacillus subtilis and Bacillus brevis 



B. SUBTIUS 

B. BlBVll 

MtBXUM 


Inhibition against 




5 . aureus 

JS. eali 

5 . aureus 


mgm 

wsBsm 

mm 

mm 

Yeast extract agar 

■■ 

■■ 

0 

2 

Yeast extract glucose agar 



3 

3 

Asparagine glucose agar 

Nutrient agar 

27 

3 

>15 

0 

3 

Brain heart agar 

0 

>10 

2 

2 

Peptone, glucose 

13 

>13 

0 

1 

Peptone, glucose + m /15 PO4, pH 7.0 

12 

14 

0 

3 


Clear differences between the two organisms are apparent. B. brevis, ordi- 
narily a potent strain, showed only slight antagonistic activity under the condi- 
tions employed, probably because tyrothricin is retmned mostly in the cells 
and also possibly because tyrothricin, composed of large polypeptides, does not 
diffuse rapidly. The B. subtilis, on the otW hand, showed two types of activ- 
ity, both indicated by large inhibition zones. On orgaiiic media containing no 
carbohydrate, activity was limited largely to Staphylococcus aureus, but if 
utiUzable carbohydrate was present, E. coli was also inhibited. Tlris was not 
true of B. brevis tested under the same conditions. The data suggest the forma- 
tion by the soil bacillus of two distinct antibiotic substances, depending upon 
the culture medium used. The anti-coU substance was named “bacilUn.” 

Comparison of the antibacterial spectra of bacillin and of the active fraction* 

*For simplicity this material is referred to as "simplexin.” In this work a simplexin 
concentrate was prepared by norite adsorbtion of a corn steep liquor culture and elution 
with methanol. The methanol was evaporated in vacuo and the residue taken up in water. 
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from a B. simplex culture origmally isolated by Cordon and Haensler (1939) 
demonstrates that these two materials are different (part A, table 2). 

Bacillin was also proved to be distinct from subtilin. Active liquid asparagus 
juice cultures of the subtilin-producing strain of B. svbtilts* W. R. R. L. 370 
were prepared for assay exactly according to the procedure of Humfeld and 
Feustel (1943). Marked differences were evident in the antibacterial activities 
of the two substances against various bacteria, as part B in table 2 demonstrates. 
Similar differences for other test organisms leave no doubt that the antibacterial 
spectra of bacillin and subtilin are quite distinct. Other differences were 
apparent. Bacillin activity occurs almost exclusively in the culture liquid, 

TABLE 2 


Comparative antibacterial spectra of antibiotics from S different aerobic sporeformere* 

A. Bacillin and simplexin 


omcANisac 

RATIOS or AMOUNT OF ANTI 
rot INHIBITION WITH £. 

Bacillin 

BIOTIC ICATERIAL RKQUIIEO 
COLI TAKEN AS THE UNIT 

Simplexin 

colt 

1.0 

1.0 

EheriheUa Ijfphosa 

0.5 

1.0 

Salmonella paratyphi 

0.09 

>32 

Pasteur ella sp 

0.37 

0.13 

Diplococcus pneumoniae type III 

1.0 

0.13 

Staphylococcus aureus H 

0.37 

>32 


B. Bacillin and subtilin 



RATIOS OF AMOUNT OF ANTIBIOTIC MATERIAL REQUIRED 

OIGAHISK 

FOR INHIBITION WITH S. AUREUS TAKEN AS THE UNIT 


Bacillin 

Subtil'm 

S. aureus H 

1.0 

1.0 

S. paratyphi 

0.25 

10.0 

Micrococcus conglomeratus 

2.0 

1.0 

E» typhosa 

1.4 

>10.0 

E. coli 

2.7 

>10.0 


* Streak method on nutrient agar. 


very little r emaining in the cells, whereas almost all the subtilin activity re- 
mains in the cells and must be extracted therefrom. The subtilin extraction 
procedure of Jansen and Hirschmann (1944) is not at all successful with bacillin. 

Tbe ability of bacitracin to protect animals against bacterial infections and 
its activity in organic media differentiate it from bacillin (see below). The 
antibiotic substances from B. meserUericus and B. mycoides, mentioned earlier 
in this paper, are insufficiently described to permit a comparison with badllin. 

ProdvcHon of baciUin. The presence of a utilizable carbohydrate enhances 
production of bacillin by B. tiMis. This was demonstrated by eiq>eiiments 

* We are grateful to Dr. H. Humfeld tor supplying this organism. 
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in which aqueous extracts of agar cultures of the bacillus were tested in various 
dilutions for their ability to inhibit E. coU by the streak agar plate method.' 
In such experiments the nutrient agar used for testing usually contained a 
small amount of t 3 rrothricin (50 jug per ml), which was very effective in pre- 
venting development of spores of B. svbtUia in the medium, thus eliminating 
the need for Seitz filtration. Considerably higher concentrations of t 3 rrothricin 
had no effect on tire growth of E. colt. Table 3 shows that glucose, fructose, 
and sucrose were most effective in promoting the anti-coli activity in B. subtUia. 
Good activity could also be obtained in sugar media when the peptone or aspar- 
a|^e was replaced by histidine, a-alanine, or proline. Small activity was 
obtained on media containing ammonium salts as the only nitrogen source. 

Replacement of the agar by gelatin, or reduction in the concentration of agar, 
led to reduced activity. Washing the agar twice with distilled water removed 
some of the factor presumably present which promotes growth, althou^ some 
growth with lower activity was generally obtained on washed agar medium. 
Neither small amounts of yeast extract nor vitamin-free casein had the activity- 
promoting properties of agar, although these substances were capable of sup- 


TABLE 3 

Effect of carbohydrate on the production of anti-coli aubetance (baciUin) by B. nihtilie 


IfEDXUK 

onimON* IMHIBITING B. COU 

Glucose peptone agar 

8 

Glucose asparagine agar 

Sucrose asparagine agar 

10 

12 

Fructose asparagine agar 

Galactose asparagine agar 

8 

<4 

Glycerol asparagine agar 

5 

Asparagine agar 

<4 



* Test medium •> nutrient agar containing tyrothricin (SO itg per ml). 


porting good growth. It became evident that the imwashed agar was the only 
ingredient leading regularly to high activity. It appeared that an impurity 
was capable of stimulating bacillin production, but was not vitally essential for 
growth. 

Tap water was found capable of replacing agar and permitted for the first 
time good growth and bacillin formation in broth cultures. While a study of 
the heavy metal fraction of tap water was in progress in this laboratory, a report 
by Jansen and Hirschmann (1944) appeared showing that manganese promoted 
Bubtilin formation by their strun of B. avblilia. Manganese salts also proved 
to be the factor in agar and in tap water reeponsible for the promotion of bacillin 
formation by our strmn of B. avbtUia (table 4). 

Pvnficaiim cf bacillin. As mentioned previously, bacillin is found mostly 
in the cell-free ^trate of B. mbHlis cultures, being in this respect quite different 

* The more accurate Oxford cup assay procedure has uow been developed, employing 
^ucoae asparagine agar and E. eoli as the test organnm. 
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from tyrothricsm and subtilin, which are found predominately in the cells of the 
bacteria producing them. With the demonstration that manganese was the 
mineral essential for the production of activity in liquid cultures, it became 
possible to prepare sufficient culture material to cany through preliminary 
purification steps. All attempts toward purification were directed toward 
bacillin, the antibiotic fraction active agmnst £. coU as the test organism. 

Preliminary stability studies on solutions containing crude bacillin showed 
the substance to be stable at pH 2.0 for \ hr at 30 C, and at 100 C for § hr at 
pH 6.6. No loss of activity resulted from the addition of 4 volumes of ethanol. 
Ether extraction at pH 2.0 or 6.5 did not remove a significant amount of activity. 
Treatment with 2 per cent norite removed all the activity from broth. 

The active fraction could not be eluted from norite with salt solutions, but 
was eluted with ethanol and methanol provided these solvents contained at 
least 5 per cent water. Acid alcohol did not improve the elution. Bacillin 
produced in glucose asparagine medium or glucose alanine medium always 
yielded a norite eluate considerably more potent that that resulting from bacillin 


TABLE 4 

Efftct of tToee elements on hadllin production* 


SALT ADDED 

.... . . , . .. 

DILUTION INHIBITING 1. COU IN 
TYBOTHEICIN AOAl 

None 

4-6 

20 ppm FeSOi’TIIjO 

6-8 

20 ppm MnS04*4Hj0. . 

48 

20 ppm ZnS04’7H*0 

4-6 

Combination of above 

24 


* Glucose, alauine, salts broth. 


produced in glucose peptone medium; hence a ^thetic medium (glucose and 
alanine) containing MnS 04 was used in all subsequent work. 

One preparation obtained by elution from norite with 90 per cent ethanol 
and concentration to dryness tn vacuo, and then solution in water, assayed 110 
dilution units per mg in nutrient tyrothricin agar. It contained reducing sub- 
stances equivalent to 32 per cent calculated as glucose, and amino acids equiva- 
lent to 36 per cent calculated as a-alanine and determined by formol titration. 
Probably these represent unchanged medium constituents carried along during 
the purification procedure. The most potent preparation so far obtained 
inhibited E. coli in glucose a^aragine medium at a concentration of 0.67 per 
ml, or 1 part in 1.3 million. 

Further attempts at purification of the bacillin by solvent extraction, by 
precipitation with mercury, silver, or lead salts, or by phosphotungstic add, 
2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazine, and add precipitation were unsuccessful. There 
was a fracti<mation of activity, but this was to no advantage on a potency basis. 
Hydrogen sulfide completely abolidied the activity of bacillin. 

Antibaeterial apectnm of baeSKn in varum media. A liquid concentrate 
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prepared as was described above and assaying 50 units per mg solids in nutrient 
agiu* containing tsnrothricin was sterilised by passage through a glass bacterial 
filter, and its antibacterial spectrum was determined in various media as listed in 
table 5. The range of antibacterial activity against the different organisms 
tested was rather uniform on any one medium, considering the extreme varia* 
tions generally encountered wi^ antibiotics. 

Gram-negative and gram-positive bacteria were affected by fairly similar 
concentrations. A particularly noticeable observation was that there appeared 
to be a strong neutralizing effect by the more complex media upon the inhibitory 
action of bacillin. For example, E. typhosa, inhibited by a 1,000 dilution in 


TABLE 5 

Antibacterial spectrum of bacillin in different agar media* 


TEST ORGANISM 

GLUCOSE 

ASJ>AEAGXNE 

NUTRUENT 
+ 0.01% 
TVROTHRlCmt 

NUTRIENT 

NUTRIENT 4* 
0.5% BLOOD 

BRAIN 

HEART 

E. coli 

640-960 

240-320 

120-160 

20 

<10 

E, coli Wt 

640-960 

160 

80-120 

20 

<10 

E, iyphosat 

640-960 

960 

240 

40 

20 

E, typhosa 

960-1,280 

480-640 

240-320 

20 

<10 

S, paratyphi 



1,280 

40-80 

10-20 

S, schottmuelleri 

960-1,280 

120 

80 

20 

<10 

S. schottmuelleriX 

640-960 

240 

80 

20 

<10 

Pasieurella sp 

960-1,280 

640-960 

320 

<10 

<10 

M, tuberculosis 

640-960 





D, pneumoniae type I 



480-640 

10 

20 

D. pneumoniae type III 



120-160 

10-20 

10 

S, aureus H 



320-480 

20-40 

20 

S. albus 



320-480 

10 

20 

Staphylococcus (Smith)t 



320-480 

80 

40 

Streptococcus^ 




960-1,280 

20410 

M. conglomeratus 



160-240 

10 

10-20 


* Figures represent dilutions. Where 2 figures are given, inhibition , though pronounced 
at the higher dilution, was complete only in the lower one. 

t This concentration of tyrothricin just prevents development of spores of Bacillus 
subtilis present in unsterilized bacillin preparations. 

} Cultures kept virulent through frequent animal passage. 

synthetic glucose asparagine medium, was not inhibited in brain heart agar by 
the same bacillin solution diluted only 1:10. Brain heart agar, nutrient agar 
containing 0.5 per cent whole rabbit blood, and nutrient agar alone all behaved 
similarly, and in that order of effectiveness. The neutralizing action was 
general for all bacteria so far tested. This effect is the subject of a detailed 
study presented in the next paper. 

Animal experiment} Bacillin concentrates showed only moderate toxicity 
for mice. Twenty mg injected intraperitoneally was tihe highest tolerated dose. 
However, this amount of bacillin was totally ineffective in preventing the deaths 

* We wish to thank Mr. Otto Graessle for these animal tests. 
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of mice infected with virulent strains of S. aureus and Diplococcus pneumoniae. 
Concentrates of simplexin also showed no protection at the highest tolerated 
dose (20 mg). Pi’esumably the inactivating effect of blood previously described 
accounts for the failure of bacillin to protect the animals against the infections. 

SUMMARY 

A new antibiotic, bacillin, has been obtained from a soil isolate of Bacillus 
subtilis. Bacillin is highly active against gram-negative and gram-positive 
bacteria in certain media. Its differentiation from known antibiotics from 
similar bacteria, the conditions relating to its production in solid and in liquid 
media, the purification procedure for obtaining highly potent concentrates, and 
some chemical properties are described. Crude bacillin concentrates are 
moderately toxic for mice and completely ineffective in protecting the animals 
from virulent bacterial infections. The presence in the medium of blood and 
other complex natural materials reduces or abolishes the antibacterial properties 
of bacillin. 
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The observation that the antibacterial activity of bacillin is reduced or 
abolished in certain complex organic media (see preceding paper) led to the 
suspicion that one or more specific chemical substances might be responsible 
for this neutralizing effect, and, accordingly, study of this was undertaken 
together with an attempt to purify the active substance (s). Besides occurring 
in the complex constituents of the usual organic media, the inhibitor is present 
in blood and possibly in other tissues and body fluids of animals. This probably 
accounts for the failure of bacillin to protect mice against virulent infections 
with susceptible bacteria. Active concentrates of the bacillin inhibitor have 
been prepared, and the active fraction has been named “antibacillin.” 

Occurrence in natural materials. The existence of the bacillin-neutralizing 
factor in many naturally occurring complex organic materials could easily be 
demonstrated by the addition singly of small amounts of the various materials 
to a basal assay medium containing graded doses of bacillin, inoculation with 
Escheridiia colt, and incubation overnight at 37 C. The neutralizing effect of 
the substance on bacillin is indicated by the considerably larger amounts of 
bacillin required for inhibition in the presence of the organic supplement than 
in a supplement-free control. 

Table 1 shows that small amounts of certain materials are extremely successful 
in reducing the effectiveness of bacillin as an antibacterial agent. Most notable 
in this respect are brain heart infusion, N-Z-case, tryptone, whole rabbit blood, 
and rabbit serum. It took 128 times as much bacillin to inhibit E. coli in the 
presence of 10 per cent whole rabbit blood as in its absence. This strong neu- 
tralizing power of blood doubtless explains why bacillin is ineffective as a ther- 
apeutic agent in the animal body. Peptone was definitely active but to a lesser 
degree, whereas beef extract and liver extract appeared to have some activity. 
In view of the high activity of rabbit blood, the complete lack of activity in 
Difeo dried blood is surprising, but the activity may have been destroyed during 
processing. 

Cephalin, known to counteract the antibacterial action of tyrothricin (Hotch- 
kiss, 1944), was without effect on bacillin, further proof of the dissimilarity of 
the two antibiotics. As will be shown later, higher concentrations of inorganic 
salts are able to depress, nonspedfically, bacillin activity, but in this experiment 
NaG equivatent to 10 per cent of the organic materials added was without 
effect. 

‘Present address: Dept, of Bacteriology, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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Thus, all of the organic extracts and digests tested and used commonly in 
bacteriological media showed clear-cut antibacillin activity with the exception 
of beef blood and beef extract. 

Liberaiion by add hydrolysis. Since all of the active materials have undergone 
a certain amount of hydrolysis during their preparation, a more extensive 
survey was made of naturally occurring complex materials, comparing the 
untreated material with a corresponding set hydrolyzed with 2n H2SO4 for 1 
hour at 120 C and neutralized with Ba(OH)j. The BaS04 was removed by 
filtration. Synthetic glucose asparagine agar was used as a base in this experi- 
ment, with E. coli as the test organism. 

Table 2 riiows that hydrolysis led to a decided increase in the antibacillin 

TABLE 1 


Inhibitory effect of complex organic materials on hacillin actimty* 


SUBSTANCE ADDED 

AMOUNT PEE Ml 
AGAE 

DILUTION OP BAaLUN CONCEN- 
TEATS INBlBinNO B. COUf 

None 

Brain heart infusion, Difeo 

10 mg 

24,000-48,0001 

375-750 

N-Z-ca8e§, Sheffield Farms . .... 

10 mg 

375-750 

Tryptone, Difeo 

10 mg 

750-1,500 

Peptone, Difeo 

10 mg 

3,000-6,000 

Yeast extract, Difeo 

10 mg 

6,000-12,000 

Beef extract, Difeo 

10 mg 

12,000-24,000 

Liver extract, Wilson 

10 mg 

12,000-24,000 

Beef blood, Difeo 

10 mg 

24,000-48,000 

Fresh whole rabbit blood 

1 0.1 ml 

188-375 

Fresh rabbit serum 

1 0.1 ml 

1,500-3,000 

Cephalin 

1.0 mg 

24,000-48,000 

NaCl 

0.1 mg 

24,000-48,000 

NaCl 

1.0 mg 

24,000-48,000 


* Basal test medium ■> 1 per cent glucose, 0.5 per cent asparagine, 0.1 per cent phosphate 
buffer pH 7.0, 0.025 per cent MgSOi’THjO, 0.0001 per cent FeS 04 * 7 Hi 0 , 2.0 per cent agar. 

t Streak method on agar plates; overnight incubation at 37 C. 

t Throughout this paper, whenever 2 dilution figures are given, inhibition, though pro- 
nounced at the higher dilution, was complete only in the lower one. 

§ A tryptic digest of casein. 

content of most of the materials tested. Milk, however, was extremely active 
in the imhydrolyzed state, and its activity was not increased appreciably through 
hydrolysis. Special note is made of the fact that the hydrolyzed supplements 
were present in only one-fourth the concentration of the unhydrolyzed, and for 
absolute comparison the effects produced are, therefore, roughly 4 times larger 
than the figures presented (see table 3). Starch, agar, and beef extract showed 
no antibacillin activity either before or after hydrolysis. Peptone and egg 
albumin had some activity in the unhydrolyzed state and there was about a 
4-fold increase through hydrolysis. Gelatin, casein, cotton seed meal, and wheat 
bran had no activity unhydrolyzed, but formed antibacOlin on hydrolysis, the 
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effect decreasing in the order named. It is of particular interest to note that 
the activity was greatest in the two materials which are essentially pure proteins, 
namely, gelatin and casein. It would seem that antibacillin is liberated on 
hydrolysis of proteins, and further, as will be seen later, it appears to be a split 
product of low molecular weight, probably a peptide. Antibacillin is present 
in free or bound form in all the biological i^stems tested, including animal 
organs, plants, and microorganisms. 

A mixture of thiamine, riboflavin, nicotinic acid, folic acid, pyridoxamine. 


TABLE 2 

Effect of acid hydrolysis on antibacillin activity of natural materials 


StTFPXJEMEMT TO GLUCOSE A8PAIAG1MX AOAl 

DlLUnON or BAaLLIN c 
S. COL 

Unhydrolyxed supplement, 
0.5 per cent 

ONCENTBATE INBIBITIMO 

I WITH 

Hydrolysed supplement, 
0.125 per cent 

None 

7,680-10,240 

7,680-10,240 

Starch 

7,680 

7,680 

Agar 

7,680 

7,680 

Gelatin . . ... 

5,120-7,680 

480-640 

Casein 

>7,680 

640-980 

Peptone 

1,920-2.560 

1,280-1,920 

Beef extract 

>7,680 

7,680 

Egg albumin . . , 

1,280-1,920 

1,280-1,920 

Wheat bran 

>7,680 

5,120-7,680 

Cotton seed meal 

>7,680 

2,840-5,120 

Milk (solids basis) 

<320 

1.280-1.920 


TABLE 3 

Relation beticeen concentration of natural material and its antibacillin activity 


CONCXHTBATION OF N-I CASE* 

DILUTION or BAaLLIN CONCENTBATE INHIBITING X. COLZ 

ant 


0 

2,560 

0.25 

640-1,280 

0.5 

320 

1.0 

160-320 

2.0 

80 


* As supplement to glucose asparagine medium. 


pantothenic acid, and biotin had no antibacillin activity. The antibacillin 
activity of materials containing this substance is in fairly direct proportion to 
their concentration, as seen in table 3. In this experiment, for each 2-fold 
increase of supplement, the E. colt assay value was cut approximately in half, 
i.e., the antibacillin activity increased 2-fold. 

Gelatin, one of the richest sources of antibacillin and an essentially pure raw 
material, was used in the initial purification work reported in this paper. Three 
different brands of gelatin. Silver Label, Difeo, and Knox, all contained about 
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the same amount of antibacillin after acid hydrol 3 rsis under identical conditions. 
A reconstructed gelatin hydrolysate prepared from pure amino adds in con> 
centrations Emulating the composition of gelatin was without antibacillin 
activity, as was the same composite treated with HaS 04 in a manner correspond- 
ing to that employed in the hydrolysis of whole gelatin. These experiments 
would indicate that antibacillin is not one or more pure amino acids nor sub- 
stances apt to be produced from amino acids by heating at 120 C for 1 hour 
with 2n HiSOi. 

The following experiment indicates that antibacillin exists in a bound form 
in gelatin and is liberated during hydrolysis. The antibacillin content of gelatin 
was followed as a function of time of hydrolysis at 120 C with 6.7 n HsSOt. 
The results showed that the antibacillin content was highest after 1 hour of 
hydrolysis, after which period it declined markedly, suggesting that the com- 
pound or compounds having antibacillin activity were further hydrolyzed or 
changed, with a consequent loss of activity. Almost all the activity was de- 

TABLE 4 


Effect of strength of acid on liberation of antibacillin from gelatin 


CONC. 07 HtSOs DSXO DUKZNG BVOKOLYSIS* 

DXtUTION OF BACILLIN CONCENTRATE INRIBIinfO 

E. COUt 

No supplemont 

10,240 

10,240 

2,560-5,120 

1,280-2,560 

320-640 

No (*^^^^tyc^roly2ed gelatin) 

0.25N.......r. 7 

0.5n 

In 

2n. 

160 

160-320 

4n 

6.7n 

160-320 


* For 1 hour at 120 C. 


t Concentration of hydrolyzate >» 0.2 per cent in all cases. Glucose asparagine agar 
was the assay medium. 

stroyed after 6 hours. Antibacillin liberation is proportional to the strength 
of HtSOi up to 2 normal (table 4). 

Liberation by etaymalic hydrolysis. Digestion of gelatin with the proteolytic 
enzymes, papain and trypsin, liberated antibacillin. The tr 3 rpsin digest of a 1 
per cent gelatin solution after 24 hours had as much antibacillin activity as 
acid-hydrolyzed gelatin. 

Hydrogen svlfide and svlfttr compounds. Precipitation studies with heavy 
metals during the purification of bacillin itself always resulted in complete loss 
of antibacterial activity when the excess metal cations were removed with HjS, 
and it was found that bubbling H<S through a solution of bacillin resulted in 
total loss of activity. With the possibility in mind that antibacillin might be a 
sulfur-containing compound, various pure sulfur compounds were tested for 
their ability to neutralize the antibacterial effect of bacillin. Cysteine, when 
present in 0.2 per cent conc^tration, had a marked effect, reducing the <^ution 
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of the bacillin concentrate required for inhibition of E, coli from between 1,280 
and 2,560 to 160. None of the other pure amino acids were effective even at 
concentrations as high as 1.0 per cent. 

Further consideration of the cysteine effect led to the belief that it might be 
related to the destructive action of HiS on bacillin, as mentioned earlier. Con- 
firmation of this was obtained by the discovery that cysteine was active only 
when autoclaved in the medium under neutral or alkaline conditions (table 5) 
and that its activity could be ascribed to the liberation of HjS, which could easily 
be detected by its odor. Cysteine sterilized by Seitz filtration so that HjS was 
not liberated did not destroy bacillin, nor did the more stable sulfur compounds 
cystine, methionine, and Na-thioglycolate despite autoclaving, although the 
last named showed small activity. The failure of cysteine to inactivate bacillin 
indicates a mechanism different from that of cysteine on other antibiotics re- 
cently reported (Cavallito and Bailey, 1944; Geiger and Conn, 1945; Chow and 
McKee, 1945). 


TABLE 6 

Antibadllin activity of Borne sulfur compounds 


fiULPUl COMPOUND* 

DILUTION OF BACILLIN CONCXMTIATS XMHlBmilO 

X. COLI 

No supplement 

6,120-10,240 

Cysteine, autoclaved pH 7.0 

160-320 

Cysteine, autoclaved pH 11.0 

40-80 

Cysteine, Seitz -filtered 

2,560-5,120 

Cystine, autoclaved pH 7.0 

2,560-5,120 

Methionine, autoclaved pH 7.0 

1 2,560-5,120 

Na-thioglycolate, autoclaved pH 7.0 

1,280-2,560 

Pepticase (1%), autoclaved 

160-320 


* 0.24 per cent added to glucose asparagine medium. 


Further proof that the antibacillin activity of gelatin and casein hydrolysates 
is due to a factor or factors other than a sulfhydiyl-containing substance was 
Adduced from an experiment in which the activities of the hydrolyzates were 
'At least 3 times greater than an amount of HjS equivalent to the sulfur content 
of the hydrolyzates. Actually most of the sulfur in the hydrolyzate consists of 
methionine and cystine, already shown to be inactive. Hence, the antibacillin 
activity of gelatin is far in excess of that attributable to its sulfur content. 

Reducing conditions as developed by addition of reduced iron to a cynthetic 
medium and by incubation in deep tubes of broth did not affect the antibacillin 
activity of the hydrolyzates. No differences in antibacillin activity were ob- 
served in media adjusted to pH 6.0, 7.0, and 8.0. 

Eifed of inorganic salts on bacillin activity; organic ruUtare of antibadUin. 
Iuoi|;anic salts are able to depress the antibacterial activity of bacillin (table 6). 
Possibly a portion of the activities of the various organic materials listed in 
tables 1 and 2 may be ascribed to their salt content, but, in every case tested so 
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far, the final salt concentration in media supplemented with 1 per cent of the 
organic materials was far too low to account for the full activity of the materials, 
indicating the presence of an organic inhibitor. For example, as shown in table 
6, the antibacillin activity of gelatin hydrolysate is due to its content of an 
organic inhibitor (antibacillin) and not to the minerals contained in it. The salt 
effect is nonspecific, a number of different ones producing the effect, which is 
very marked at concentrations of 1 per cent or more. Three per cent NH4CI in 
the medium abolished entirely for E. coli the inhibitory action of a bacillin 
preparation which, in the absence of the salt, could still inhibit this organism at 
a dilution of 1 to 5,120. As seen in table 6, as little as 0.1 per cent salt (NH4CI) 
reduced the bacillin titer to one-fourth that of the control. 

To rule out the effect of NH4 ion in the gelatin hydrolysate, a portion was 
made alkaline with Ba(OH)i'and boiled to expel NHs, then neutralised with 

TABLE 6 


Ej^ect of sails on bacillin activity* 


SALT ADDED 

oatmoN or bacilun coNrEirrtATs iNsiBirnio 

E. COLI 

None 

6,120-10,240 

0.1%NH4C1 

1,280 

0.3% NH«C1 

640-1,280 

1.0% NH 4 CI 

320 

3.0% NH«C1 

<20 

1.6% KCl 

160-320 

2.0% Ka 

80-160 

3.0% KQ 

40-80 

1.6% NaCI 

160 

8 . 1 % MgCl, 

320-640 

1.6% NajgO. 

320-640 

1% hydrolysed gelatin . . 

160-320 

Ash from 1% hydrolyzed gelatin 

1,280-2,560 


* Glucose asparagine agar. 


H 1 SO 4 , and the BaS 04 removed. The antibacterial activity was unchanged, 
indicating that the antibacillin action of hydrolysed gelatin almost certainly is 
not due to inorganic material. Final confirmation of the organic nature of 
antibacillin was provided by the complete destruction of activity in gelatin 
hydrolysate by treatment with H|0*. 

Compaitive nature of the badUin-antibadUin effect. Some attention was given 
to the nature of the antibacillin effect, and evidence was obtained for a com- 
petitive action between bacillin and antibacillin. Reversibility proportional to 
vaiying concentrations as described in table 3 is presumptive evidence of a 
competitive action. The following experiment ^ows that antibacillin does not 
destroy bacillin, nor does it combine with it to render the bacillin inactive, as 
antithiamine inactivates thiamine and avidin inhibits biotm. A bacillin con- 
centrate which completely inhibited E. coli at a dilution' of 51,200 was divided 
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into two equal portions. One portion was kept for 1 hour in contact with an 
aqueous solution of an antibadllin c(»icentrate prepared from hydrolyzed gelatin 
as described below. A sample of the mixture taken for test showed that the 
antibadllin had counteract^ entirely the inhibitory powers of the bacillin. 
The second portion of bacillin was used as an untreated control. The procedure 
previously described for the isolation of bacillin from broth (see the preceding 
paper) was now applied to the bacillin-antibacillin mixture and to the control 
bacillin. The solutions were treated with 2 per cent norite and the norite eluted 
with 90 per cent ethanol. The duate was evaporated in vacuo, and an aqueous 
solution of the residue was tested for bacillin activity. The data showed that 
active bacillin was recovered from the inactive mixture, and that, moreover, 
tile sdeld was essentially the same as that from the control bacillin carried throu^ 
the same isolation procedure. Thus, bacOlin is not destroyed by antibacillin, 
and it appears unlikely that it makes a chemical combination with bacillin which 
renders the latter inactive, unless one assumes that the mUd reisolation procedure 
destroyed the combination and liberated the bacillin. More probable is a com- 
petitive action between the two in the metabolism of the bacteria. In the above 
experiment full antibacillin activity was recovered from the solution after char- 
coal adsorbtion. 

Properties of antibacillin; purification studies. Antibacillin dialyzes com- 
pletely through a cellophane membrane in running water within 3 hours. 

No specific inorganic precipitant was found for the bacillin inhibitor, although 
some activity was present in the oil layer that separated out upon the addition of 
10 volumes of acetone to an aqueous solution. Some impuritira, but no anti- 
baciilin activity, were precipitated by phosphotungstic acid, lead acetate at dif- 
ferent pH’s, Ba(OH)i + C0| (forming amino acid carbamates), cupric carbonate, 
cadmium chloride, and ammonium rhodanilate. 

Antibacillin is soluble in methanol, ethanol, and isopropanol. Preliminary 
extraction trials by various immiscible organic solvents were unsuccessful, but it 
was found that the active component could be extracted from aqueous solution 
with n-butanol upon prolonged continuous extraction in vacuo. The results of 
a typical fractionation experiment employing butanol follow: A 20-fold weight 
concentration was obtained which re^t^ in an over-all 10-fold purification, 
since only about half the activity was recovered in the butanol. The water 
residue from the extracti<m had about one-eighth of its original antibacillin 
activity, indicating that the active fraction is extracted very slowly. About 
80 per c^t of the material in the butanol extract consisted of a min o acids or 
peptides, as measured by foimol titratirm. (The figure 120 was arbitrarily 
adopted as tire average molecular wei^t of the amino adds in gdatin.) The 
solid material which settled out in the butanol durmg the extraction was practi- 
cally inactive. This fraction ooruosted mainly of proline. The active fraction 
could be separated from the butanol by the addition of 5 volumos of ether. 
About a SO per cent increase in potency was adiieved in this way. Attempts 
toward purification by fractioiuil prec^itation from butanol with acetone re- 
sulted in cmnplete loss of activity. Several experiments have demonstrated this 
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inactivation of antibadUin in the presence of acetone. Fasting tiirou^ an 
aluminum (»dde column the yelloM^ water solution made by shaking the 
butanol extract with 3 volumes of water resulted in the retention on the cdumn 
of about 50 per cent of the inert impurities, including tiie yellow coloring matter, 
but the antibaciUin was not adsorbed. However, no purification was achieved 
by chromatographing an aqueous solution of the active ether precipitate from tiie 
butanol extract. Fractional precipitation from water witii and from bu- 
tanol by methyl^i-hexanol (oUy ppt.) yielded fractions, all of which had ap- 
prcndmately the same specific antibaeOlin activity. 

At this point, nitrogen analytis was made of the ether-predpitated material. 
Total N was determmed by micro-Kjeldahl, amino N by formol titration, and 
the spedfic amino adds by microbiological assay. Totid N was 10.0 per cent, 
of witidi 10d2 (93.6 per cent of the total) was contained in free amino groups. 
At least 12 per cent of the material was impurities in tiie form of the amino acids 
leucine, isolradne, and valine, each amounting to 4 per oent of the total pre- 
dpitate analysed. This combination of amino adds had no antibadllin activity. 
Qrstine, methiomne, tryptophane, ^utamic add, and threonine were absent. 
Prolonged add hydrolysis of the preparation did not release any of these amino 
adds, nor increase the amoimt of valine, leucine, or isoleucine, thus indicating 
that these ei^ht amino adds were not present in peptide form. 

The observation that antibadllin solutions usually lost activity when they 
became contaminated with bactoia led to eiqieriments which showed that rapid 
destruction of antibadllin occurred in cell suspensions of various bacteria, even 
when growth was prevented by toluene. E. eoli was particularly active in this 
respect. 

At this point it was found that antibadllin occurs in a number of different 
mitnobial cells, induding bacteria, yeasts, mdds, and actinmnycetes. Ihe 
bactmial odls tested, E. coli, Sdnumdla paratifjM, Salmondla achotimueUeri, 
BaciBm eubHUe, and Staphylococcua atereua, contained no measumble free 
antihacallin, but antibadllin was liberated upma add hydrdyds. When grown 
on organic media (nutrient broth or com steep liquor), the mycelium of Pen- 
icUHum notatum and StrejOomycee grieeus contained an appreciable amount of 
badHin inhibitor in a free state, but (mly bound antibadllin was obtained cm 
synthetic media. 

Concentrates from other mcreea, Sinoe a large proportion of the hydrdyaed 
gdatin concentrate condsted of inactive amino adds, a search was made for raw 
matoials whidi contain badllin inhibitor in a free state, thus obviating the need 
for hydrol^nns. Three soirees, milk (fredi or dried), PmieSHtm notatum 
myoeliam, and Streptomyoee griteus myedium proved to be sudi substances. 

In a typical eiqieriment with mfik, 2.6 mg oi spray-dried i^immed milk per ml 
of iduoose asparagine agar reduced t^ antibacterial titer of a badllin conoentiate 
from 50,000 to 750 units per mL Soriitet extiaeticn with isopnqianol resultMl in 
an overnaU purificatkm of 30-fold, and the majm' impiaity in the extinct was 
laotcMB, amounting to 40 per cent ^ the tdid. ' 
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The PeniciUium mold material yielded the most active concentrates of anti- 
bacillin yet obtained. A modified purification procedure was necessary with this 
substrate. The ash content was a major impurity. Amberlite resins removed 
ash as well as a considerable fraction of the impurities. It was found that anti- 
bacillin from these cell extracts could be adsorbed by high concentrations of 
norite. Table 7 summarizes the purification of the P. noiatum cell material. 
For extraction, 2.4 kilos of moist pressed mycelium were autoclaved with water at 
120 C for 15 minutes, yielding, after filtration, 10 liters of yellowish cell extract. 
This extract was passed through Amberlite IRl (cationic exchange) and Amber- 
lite IR4 (anionic exchange) resins to remove salts. The filtrate was treated with 
norite; 2 kilos were required for complete adsorbtion of the antibacillin from 10 
liters of extract. Most of the recoverable antibacillin (42 per cent) was obtained 
in the first elution with 3.5 liters of 95 per cent ethanol, and this was 2 and 3 


TABLE 7 

Purification of antihacillin in P. noiatum cell extracts 


PREPAfiATIOM 

WEIGHT BECOV'EEY 

POTENCY* 

OVT.t-Al.L RECOVEIY 

Cell extract. , 

t 

213 

j 

5.5-8.0 

per cent 

Amberlite 1111-11(4 liltrale. . 

65 

2-2.8 

84 


Norite unadsorbed . 

9.75 

22 

1 


Ist etlianol eluate 

16.2 

1.0 

42] 


2iid cttiauol eluate 

0.65 

2.0 


► 55 

3rd ethanol eluate 

Soluble portion of concentrate 
from 1st eluate after addition 

4.69 

2.8 

4| 


of 4 vol . 98 per cent ethanol 

10.4 

0.7 

39 


Insoluble portion of above 

5.4 

4.0 

8 



• Quantity required to counteract 80 per cent of the antibacterial activity of a bacillin 
concentrate against E. coli in glucose asparagine agar. 


times more potent, respectively, on a solids basis, than two further successive 
eluates with the same amount of alcohol. 

The first eluate was concentrated in vacuo to about 140 ml, at which point 
about one-third of the solids (low activity) could be precipitated by the addition 
of 4 volumes of 98 per cent ethanol, full antibacillin activity remaining in solution. 
Additional inactive material settled out in crystalline form during storage for a 
few days in the refrigerator. The crystalline material is unidentified but was 
proved not to be tyrosine. Of the total solids in the solution containing the 
antibacillin, 19 per cent consisted of amino acids (120 average mol wt) as de- 
termined by formol titration. Destruction of one-third of the amino N by 
nitrous acid did not reduce the antibacillin activity within the limits of the test. 
Of the most active concentrate prepared by this procedure, 0.25jug per ml was 
sufficient to counteract 80 per cent of the antibacillin activity of bacillin against 
B. coli in glucose asparagine agar. 
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P18CCBSION 

Antibacillin is a naturally occurring competitive inhibitor for an antibiotic 
substance. Its universal occurrence in biological systems makes it likely that 
this substance plays a vital r 61 e in metabolism. Of especial interest is the 
speculation that bacillin may be effective against sensitive bacteria because of its 
competitive action with antibacillin in the metabolism of these cells. 

All evidence points to antibacillin being a peptide or a mixture of peptides. 
Its solubility properties, its liberation from proteins by acid or enzymatic di> 
gestion, and its stability characteristics are consistent with this. It would be, 
thus, one of the few known instances in which peptides per se are active bio- 
logically. 


BTTHMABT 

Naturally occurring complex organic materials contain an organic substance, 
herein named “antibacillin,” which counteracts the antibacterial action of the 
antibiotic bacillin. Inorganic salts and H)S also have this property. Anti- 
bacillin is liberated on hydrolysis of gelatin or casein. It does not destroy or 
combine with bacillin but probably acts competitively with the latter for vital 
63rstem8 in susceptible bacteria. The chemical properties of antibacillin are 
given as well as details for the preparation of concentrates of the active fraction 
from gelatin and from PenidUium notatum mycelium. 
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It has been known for some time that certain microoi^anisms require the 
presence of tomato juice to enhance and in some cases promote maximum growth. 
As a survey of the literature indicates little of a specific nature regarding the 
growthwjtimulating activity of certain vegetable juices, it is the purpose of this 
investigation to study the nature of this factor and its possible relation to other 
known growth accessory substances. 

Studies were made on several different basal media and assay organisms of 
lactic acid types to>determine which might be the best adapted to the investiga- 
tion. 

La<M>aeiUut fermentum (L36) was selected as the test assay organism for the 
unknown growth factor, as it gave consistently the greatest spread of titratable 
acidity m the basal medium with and without tomato serum. 

As a result of studies on basal media, the following medium was adopted for 
the study of the growth factor: 

Tryptone .... 

Yeast extract 

Fructose 

Glucose 

Thiamine 

Inorganic salt solutions (A and B)* 

Distilled water 

H-ion concentration 

•A KtHPOi, 25 g; KH|PO», 25 g; distilled Water, 250 ml. 

B - MgS 04 - 7 H, 0 , 10 g; NaCl, 0.5 g; FeSOi-TH.O, 0.5 g; MnS 04 - 4 H, 0 , 0.5 g; distilled 
water, 250 ml. 

Thiamine was added to the medium as it was the only known growth factor 
that was a partial substitute for tomato serum, which was made by filtering 
tomato juice through fine filter paper. This level of thiamine was chosen to 
assure an adequate amount of the vitamin, since the thiamine curve started to 
level off when 0.1 to 0.2 #ig per ml were added to the basal medium. The reduc- 
tion of the tryptone and yeast extract to 0.1 per cent of each per liter reduced 
the thiamine in these ingredients to an insignificant amount, and did not affect 
the maximum level of acidity produced in the presence of tomato serum. 

Other substitutions for tomato serum were attempted using riboflavin, nico- 
tinio acid, pantothenic acid, pyridoxine, biotin, p-aminobenzoic acid, inositol, 

* Journal P^wr No. 639, New York State Agricultural Experimental Station, Geneva, 
N. Y., June 9, 1946. 


.. Ig 
Ig 

10 g 

. .. . lOg 

0.2 )ig per ml 

. ... 15 ml each 

. . 970 ml 
. ..pH 6. 8-7.0 
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choline, an eluate factor (folic acid Bio and Bu), vitamins A, E, C, and K, arginine, 
leucine, lysine, tyrosine, tryptophane, cystine, glutamic acid, thallium chloride, 
alanine, asparagine, glycine, histidine, xanthine, methionine, adenine, guanine, 
uracil, c 3 rtosine, isocytosine, uric acid, citric acid, nudic acid, and orotic acid. 
Certain combinations of vitamins, pyrimidmes, amino acids, and organic acids 
were also studied. None of these known growth factors with the exception of 
thiamine enhanced the growth of L36, as compared with the increased growth 
produced when tomato serum was added. No additional effect was noted when 
substitutions were made in the presence and absence of thiamine. Without 
thiamine no titration curve was obtained. Whm thiamine was preset with 
the other known growth factors, only the thiamine curve was noted. 

TABLE 1 


Effect of heat upon growth-promoting properties of thiamine and tomato s«ntm as reflected hy 
acid production hy Lactobacillus fermentum (LS8) 


H'IOK concen- 
TIATION pH 

TIME OF 
BEATING 

THIAIIINE 

TOMATO SEEUM 

“T» FACTOl 

Maximum 
n/10 acid 
produced 

Thiamine 

present* 

Maximtun 
N/lO acid 
produced 

Tliiamine 

present 

Amount in 
terms of n/ 10 
acidt 


miHuUs 






3.0 

20 

2.4 


4.2 


2.7 

6.9 

20 

1.0 

O.U 

4.4 


2.2 

10.0 

20 

1.0 


2.6 


1.9 

3.0 

120 

2.5 


4.7 


3.8 

6,9 

120 

1.0 


4.1 

6.0 

2.7 

10.0 

120 

0.9 


2.6 


2.3 

7.0 

Uriheated 

2.8 

99.0 

4.8 

41.0 

2.4 


* Mg per 100 ml determined by thiochrome method. 

t Amount of n/ 10 acid produced in addition to n/IO acid produced at maximum level of 
thiamine. 


That the tomato serum (“T” factor) may be closely related to or act in con- 
junction with the thiamine is possible. However, certain basic characteristics, 
particularly heat resistance, indicate its separate identity. In a series of assays 
(table 1) in which thiamine was adjusted to pH 3.0, 6.9, and 10.0 and heated for 
20 minutes and 2 hours at 250 F, and then added to the medium and steri- 
lized for 10 minutes at 250 F, it was indicated that at H-ion concentrations of 
pH 6.9 and 10.0 thiamine was destroyed. Tomato serum when treated at 
these H-ion concentrations in the same manner indicated (table 1) that the “T” 
factor is resistant at this temperature. It may be possible tiiat in the presence 
of tomato serum thiamine is more resistant in the acid range. 

To determine whether thiamine split products might be effective, thiamine 
solutions were treated with sulfite, but no activity remained. Treatment of a 
thiamine solution with alkaline ferricyanide and extraction of the thiochrome 
with isobutanol also completely inactivated the thimnine. The pyrophosphate 
ester, cocarboxylase, had no growth-promoting action on the test organism. 
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The index of growth at the various thiamine and tomato serum levels has been 
the amount of acid produced (figure 1). At a 5 per cent level of tomato serum 
the titratable acidity and H-ion concentration were at a maximiim . The number 
of cells in the assay's of the tomato serum or thiamine increased as the acidity 
increased. At the maximum levels the number of cells present in the thiamine 
and the tomato serum assay cultures was found to be in direct ratio to the amount 
of acid produced. 



0 A ^2 !3 A 3 

THIAMINE - GAMMA/10 ML 


Pig. 1 , Relativ£ Growth-promoting Properties of Tomato Serum and Thiamins 
A8 Reflected by Acid Production by Lactobacillus fermkntum (L36) 

Studies on other materials indicated that this “T” factor may also be present 
in liver, string beans, carrots, beets, onions, cabbage, peppers, spinach, and orange 
juice. 


DISCUSSION 

It appears that there is present in tomato juice and certain other vegetables 
an unidentified growth-promoting substance, as indicated by the stimulation of 
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add productioD by certain Lactobacilius cultures. This growth-promoting sub- 
stance is not replaceable by any of the known growth accessory substances with 
the exception of thiamine. By the use of the test culture (L36) now available, it 
u indicated that thiamine will in part replace (figure 1) or promote partial growth 
of this test organism. From a study of the bioassay curves, tomato serum will 
produce with this oigmiism a maximum of approximately 4.8 ml of n/10 add. 

There are three possible interpretations which might be su^ested on the rela- 
tion of this “T” factor to thiamine: (a) the “T” factor may be entirely separate 
and distinct from thiamine; (b) tomato juice may contain a factor which will act 
in conjunction with thiamine to produce an increased activity of the test organism ; 
(c) the “T” factor m tomato and certain other vegetable juices may be due to 
thiamine present in some particular available form which is not detectable by 
known chemical methods, such as the thiochrome method for the determination 
of thiamine. If this latter instance is true, the maximum acidity as produced by 
tomato and other vegetable juices may be brought about by the presence of 
thiamine in some state w'hich is more available to assay organisms. 

The evidence, however, indicates on the basis of present information, partic- 
ularly as it relates to the heat-labile characteristics of thiamine, that tomato and 
other vegetable juices contain a growth accessory factor which may be entirely 
distinct from previously known substances and which has not as yet been isolated 
and identified. 


CONCLUSIONS 

There is present in tomato and certain other vegetable juices an unidentified 
growth accessory substance. This “T” factor may act in conjunction with 
thiamine, but its heat-stable properties indicate that it is distinct from thiamine. 
The “T” factor was also found in liver, string beans, carrots, beets, onions, cab- 
bage, peppers, spinach, and orange juice. 
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Earlier reports from these laboratories dealt with the chemical changes during 
the submerged growth of penicillin-producing molds in com steep media (Koffler, 
Emerson, Perlman, and Burris, 1945; Koffler, Knight, Emerson, and Burris, 
1945). This paper describes the metabolism of PenidUium chrysogemm X-1612 
during growth on certain synthetic media. 

METHODS 

The Production of Penicillin in Shake Flask Fermentations 

Details about the shake flask method of penicillin production have been given 
in earlier papers; the same procedures were followed in this investigation, with 
the following exceptions. 

Preparation of inoculum. The medium used for the growth of the epon 
inoculum had the following composition; 


^ ..... . . ^ 

Sugar beet molasses 6.00g 

Peptone 5.00g 

NaCl 4.00 g 

KHgPOi . .. 0.10 g 

MgS04-7H,0 , 0.05 g 


Distilled water to make one liter 

The pH of the medium was not adjusted. 

Media. Four synthetic media were found useful during this study. Medium 
A was essentially the one used by D, Perlman, formerly of these laboratories, 
and bad the following composition: lactose (cp), 20.00 g; dextrin, 5.00 g; 
glacial acetic acid, 4.00 g; NILNOj, 6.00 g; KH 2 P 04 , 1.50 g; MgS04'7Ht0, 
0.25 g; ZnS04 "THjO, 0.04 g; distilled water to make 1 L. Medium B was described 
by Knight and Frazier (1945), who observed that ashed com steep, when added 
to medium A, enhanced penicillin yields. The gray com steep ash was obtained 
by heating com steep solids (University of Wisconsin no. 71, purchased (m 
July 20, 1945, from the Staley Company, Decatur, Illinois) in an electric furnace 
at 1,400 F for 4 to 5 hours. Five g of this ash w'ere added to 1 L of medium A. 

* Publisbed with the approval of the Director of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

* The work was supported in part by a grant from the Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion. 
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Media C and D, and other modifications of the original medium A, were 
worked out during this investigation. Medium C is the same as medium A, 
but contains 4.90 g of (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 instead of 6 g of NEUNOj. Medium D has 
the same composition as C but also contains 5.00 g of com steep ash per L.' 
The pH of each medium was adjusted with KOH to 6.3 before autoclaving. 
The use of phenylacetamide in synthetic media was suggested by workers of the 
Northern Regional Research Laboratories. WTienever the term “ash-free 
media” is used in this paper, it refers to substrates which do not contain com 
steep ash; similarly, “ash media” contain ashed com steep. 

The Analysis of Cultures 

Dry weight. Three shake flask cultures were pooled daily, starting on the 
third day of the fermentation, and filtered on a Buchner funnel; the filtrate 
was preserved for analysis of penicillin, sugar, and nitrogen compounds. The 
residue was washed with distilled water and dried at 100 C for 12 hours before 
weighing. Media B and D also contained some imdissoivcd ash, either occluded 
in the mold pellets or precipitated on the bottom of the flask. To obtain the 
approximate estimate of vegetative growth the weight of the residual ash from 
uninoculated control flasks was subtracted from the weight of mycelium plus 
ash in inoculated flasks. 

Penicillin. The culture filtrate was assayed for penicillin by the Oxford cup 
method with Staphylococcus aureus FDA 209P as the test organism (Foster and 
Woodmff, 1944; Schmidt and Moyer, 1944). A penicillin preparation from the 
Food and Drug Administration, Washington, D. C., w'as used as the reference 
standard. 

pH. The pH was determined with a glass electrode immediately after filtra- 
tion of the broth. 

Sugars. Lactose and dextrin were hydrolyzed in 0.75 n EICl solution in the 
autoclave at 15 pounds’ pressure for 30 minutes, and the neutralized hydrolyzate 
was analyzed by the method of Shaffer and Somogyi (1933). Standard titration 
curves were prepared with results expressed in terms of lactose. 

Ammmia nitrogen. An aliquot containing 0.5 to 5.0 mg of ammonia nitrogen 
was made alkaline by the addition of 10 ml of phosphate-borate buffer and 3 
ml of NaOH-borate buffer, as described by Pucher, Vickery, and Leavenworth 
(1935). The ammonia was then aerated into standard acid and titrated accord- 
ing to the directions of Umbreit and Bond (1936). 

Amide nitrogen. The method of Pucher, Vickery, and Leavenworth (1935) 
was employed. After acid hydrolysis the sample was made alkaline, aerated, 
and titrated as for the analysis of ammonia. The results were corrected for 
ammonia, w'hich was determined independently. 

Nitrate nitrogen. Devarda’s alloy was added to another aliquot of the broth, 
and the ammonia originally present together with that arising from the reduction 

* The use of (NH 4 ),S 04 rather than NHiNOj as the source of nitrogen avoided the inter- 
ference of the nitrate ions with the nitrogen determinations described later and favored 
almost identical penicillin yields and metabolic pattern . 
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of nitrates was aerated and titrated. Corrected for ammonia, this titration 
gave the amount of nitrate nitrogen preset in the sample. A correction for 
amide nitrogen which might have been released during the cold aeration was 
imnecessary because amide nitrogen was present only in traces. 

Total organic nitrogen. This value was determined by the method of Umbreit 
and Bond (1936) and served to check the accuracy of the nitrogen determinations 
made independently on the basic and nonbasic nitrogen fractions. Since nitrates 
interfere with this determination, nitrate-containing samples were analyzed 
only after the removal of nitrates, ammonia, and amides. Media free of nitrates, 
however, were analyzed directly; by subtraction of the value for ammonia from 
the Kjeldahl nitrogen value the nitrogen content of the total organic nitrogen 
fraction could be found. 

Amino nitrogen. Pooled samples (equivalent to 50 ml of the original fermenta- 
tion broth) from which amides and ammonia had been removed were made 
slightly acid to bromthymol blue and concentrated to 15 or 20 ml on the steam 
bath. The concentrate was then transferred to a volumetric flask and made 
up to a volume of 25 ml. Amino nitrogen values were determined on 2-ml 
aliquots of this dilution by the Van Slyke nitrous acid method. 

Basic and nonbasic nitrogen. An aliquot of the solution from the amino 
nitrogen determination was analyzed by the method of Umbreit and Wilson 
(1936). Before determination of the Kjeldahl nitrogen content of the phospho- 
tungstic acid precipitate and phosphotungstic acid hltrate, nitrates were re- 
moved with the aid of Devarda’s alloy, after w'hich the Devarda alloy was 
filtered off. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Studies of the chemical changes in submerged penicillin fermentations on 
com steep media indicated a correlation between ammonia concentrations and 
penicillin yields. These relationships were considered significant enough to be 
investigated further. Since com steep media, because of their complexity, did 
not seem suitable for more detailed chemical studies, these investigations were 
conducted on synthetic substrates which contained kno^vn sources of nitrogen. 

Table 1 presents information on the penicillin yields, pH values, and ammonia 
levels obtained on various synthetic media. The addition of com steep ash to 
medium A enhanced penicillin yields very markedly. If com steep ash and 
phenylacetamide were added to this basal medium, the stimulation was even 
more pronounced; in fact, medium B with or without phenylacetamide favored 
production of penicillin as high as or higher than did the 3 per cent lactose, 
3 per cent com steep medium. Phenylacetamide, added without ash, was 
capable of increasing penicillin yields but to a much lesser extent than was the 
com steep ash. The effect of boric acid, which was previously (Koffler, Knight, 
Rmpiywi, and Burris, 1945) shown to stimulate penicillin accumulation in 
com steep media, was erratic; a slight stimulation could usually be observed. 
The pH picture was fairly similar for all media employed. 

Table 1 strikingly demonstrates that the ash-free media contained much 
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hi^er acomoaia levels throughout the entire fermentation than did the media 
with com steep ash. Organisms grown on media containing com steep a^ 
b^an to autolyze 1 or 2 days earlier than they did on ash-free media. 

Figures 1 and 2 are representative of the data obtained by seven additional 
experiments and serve to contrast two diverse types of metabolism, one being 
characteristic for growth <m media A and C, and the other for B and D, which 
contain com steep ash. 

Fermentation phases. The existence of three phases in the fermentation on 
com steep media have been pointed out in earlier reports.^ Fermentations con- 
ducted on synthetic media showed an analogous phasic division. On media 
ccHitaining com steep ash, the second fermentation phase was reached from 
1 to 2 days sooner than on ash-free media. 

PemiciUin. The production of penicillin in media containing com steep 


TABLE 1 

Penicillin yields on synthetic media with associated pH values and ammonia levels 


pH 


PBNiaLttN (OXPOID 
UN1T8/ML) 


AMMONIA N (MO/iOO ML) 


Dayi 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

• 

4 

5 

< 

7 

8 

3 

4 

5 

« 


8 

A 

7.17 

7.38 

7.44 

7.44 

7.62 

7.92 

41 

48 

48 

36 

11 

30.9 

36.7 

35.5 


46.8 

55.8 

A 4* 0.05% phenylMQtamide.. 

7.27 

7.30 

7.30 

7.40 

7,61 

EE; 

71 

77 

68 

62 

46 

47.0 

43.9 

30.0 

37.4 

43.7 

55.4 

A + 0.065% boric maid 

7.14 

7.29 

7.31 

7.61 

7.64 

7.81 

41 

47 

44 

39 

15 

35.8 

34.3 

36.4 

(18.5) 

46.8 

53.4 

A 0.18% boric sdd 

7.20 

7.27 

7.30 

7.49 

7.53 

7.72 

45 

42 

43 

43 

16 

39.7 

34.4 

38.2 

34.3 

47.5 

54.0 

B* 

7.22 

7.30 

7.40 

7.37 

7.66 


74 

107 

115 

115 

120 

15.0 

3.5 

6.7 

15.8 

25.9 

24.7 

B 44) 05% phenylacetomido . 

7.22 

7.26 

7.33 

7.36 

7.59 


107 

145 

195 

9vm 

155 

14.2 

6.0 

5.6 

23.0 

23.7 

29.4 

B 40.065% boric add 

7.24 

7.22 

7.36 

7.46 

7.71 

7.96 

81 

101 

110 

U7 

90 

18.4 

2.2 

6.2 

19.9 

24.7 

19.9 

B 40.13% boric acid 

7.32 

7.19 

7.30 

7.32 

7.74 

7.92 

78 

87 

121 

■Mil 

117 

22.1 

3.5 

3.9 

36.1 

27.1 

20.1 

8%laotoie,8%oornatoept... . 



7.54 

7.51 

7.45 

7.41 


71 

88 

83 

76 


t 


t 




* Medium B ie the eame m medium A but eontaina in addition 0.6 per cent corn ateep aah. 
t Thia medium aiao contained the following aalta in addition to laotoae and oom ateep: Mg8O4'7H«O,0.35g: KaNOi, 
S.00 g; KHsPOi, OiM) g; ZnSOi. 0.025 g; water to make 1 L. 


ash (media B and D) was greater throughout the entire fermentation than in 
ash-free substrates (media A and C). The maximum concentration was usually 
about doubled. 

pH. Since the pH of all synthetic media was adjusted to 6.3 before autoclav- 
ing, the initial pH rise was much less conspicuous in these than in com steep 
media. Hydrogen ion concoitrations favorable for penicillin production were 
reached by the third day. The drop in pH preceding a second rise — character- 
istic for com steep media — was usually insignificantly small in these fermenta- 

*The following are some of the distinguishing characteristics of these stages: 

Phase 1— Slight production of penicillin, rise in pH, rapid growth of mycelium, slow 
utilisation of sugars. 

Phase 2— Maximum rate of pemcillin production, pH plateau or drop in pH, slow mycelial 
growth, rapid sugar utilization. 

Phase 3— Decrease in the concentration of penicillin, rise in pH, decrease in mycelial 
weight, slow utilisation of sugars. 
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Fio. 1. Chsmical Changes Typical of Shake Flask Fermentations on Media Without 

Corn Steep Ash 

The met&bolic changes in medium A, which contains NHiNOa, are nearly identical with 
those in medium C, which contains (NH4)|S04 as the source of nitrogen. 



45f7S 01294! 

DAYS 


Fiq. 2. Chemical Changes Typical op Shake Flask Fermentations on Media 
Containing Corn Steep Ash 

The metabolic changes in medium B, which contains NH4NO1, are nearly identical with 
those in medium I>, which contains (N^)f SO4 as the source of nitrogen. 
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tioDB. The pH rose slowly throughout the entire fermentation, maintaining 
a reaction which is usually considered satisfactory for penicillin production. 
In almost all cases the pH values for fermentations carried out on ash media did 
not differ significantly from those on ash-free media. 

Dry roeight of mycelium. Media containing com steep ash supported more 
abundant growlli during the first 4 days than did ash-free media. Although the 
oi^anism reached maximum development 1 or 2 days earlier on the former, its 
mavimiim weight usually was lower than on the latter. Autolysis of the my- 
celium was more rapid in the ash medium. 

Carbohydrates. Tbe utilization of sugars closely paralleled the development 
of the mycelium. Consequently, sugars were exhausted more rapidly in media 
B and D than in A and C. 

Ammonia nitrogen. Oiganisms grown on ash media made much more active 
use of ammonia than did cultures on ash-free media. On both media the lowest 
level of ammonia was found on the fourth day. Whereas the organisms given 
the mineral elements of com steep utilized ammonia to exhaustion, those not 
furnished with com steep ash consumed less than two-thirds of the ammonia 
supply. Interestingly enough, the latter ceased to utilize ammonia 1 to 2 days 
before they had attained full development, although there was still a high level 
of ammonia left. Organisms grown on media with ash, however, had com- 
pletely exhausted the ammonia, as well as the sugars, by the time they were 
fully grown, and they disintegrated immediately thereafter. The molds grown 
on ash not only showed active synthetic activity but also autolyzed more com- 
pletely and rapidly than mold cultures without ash. Ammonia was the most 
abimdant nitrogen compound determined during autolysis. 

Nitrate nitrogen. Nitrates, if present in addition to sufficient quantities of 
ammonia (i.e., media A and B), were scarcely utilized. Experiments with ni- 
trates as the sole nitrogen source have not been made. 

Amide nitrogen. Amide nitrogen could be detected only in traces. The 
amounts determined always were within the limits of experimental error. 

Humin nitrogen. The precipitate formed during the acid hydrolysis of amides 
usually contained less than 1 mg and never more than 1 .5 mg of Kjeldahl nitrogen 
per 100 ml of fermentation broth. 

Amino nitrogen. The amino nitrogen was excreted in very low concentrations. 
It is plausible that amino compounds are deaminated as soon as excreted, this 
deamination giving rise to ammonia and carbon residues. It is difficult to eval- 
uate the differences in amino nitrogen concentration foimd under different states 
of nutrition because of the small quantities involved. Whereas the concentration 
of amino nitrog^i increased during autolysis in ash-free media, it decreased in 
ash media; however, the ash-fed mold excreted slightly more amino nitrogen. 

Basic nitrogen. The amounts of basic nitrogen detected during the autolytic 
phase were small. Organisms grown on ash-free media excreted progressively 
larger amounts of basic nitrogen compounds with time, but liquors containing 
ash showed only a small increase of basic nitrogen compounds, or even a 

Nonbasic nUrogen. Next to ammonia the nrmbasic nitrogen compounds were 
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found in largest quantities. On both t 3 q)es of substrate the concentration of 
these compounds increased during autolysis but more significantly during the 
disintegration of the ash-fed mold. The amino nitrogen values accounted only 
incompletely for the nonbasic nitrogen compounds. 

The effect of boric acid on metabolism. A single experiment, in addition to the 
experiments presented in table 1 and figures 1 and 2, was conducted to study the 
effect of boric acid on mold metabolism. The physiological picture obtained 
when P. chrysogenum X-1612 was grown on medium A to which 0.065 per cent 
boric acid had been added was identical to the one characteristic for medium A, 
with the following exceptions: (1) This experiment indicated a significant stim- 
ulation of penicillin yields (i.e., the maximum level for medium A was 42 Oxford 
units per 100 nod, but for medium A plus boric acid it was 59). (2) Maximum 
weight was obtained on the sixth day rather than on the fifth day. (3) On and 
after the fourth day mycelial weights were lower on the boron medium than on 
the boron-free medium. (4) The nonbasic fraction was slightly smaller on 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth days than the basic nitrogen fraction. 

SUMMARY 

The addition of the ash from com steep to a medium consisting of lactose, 
dextrin, and mineral salts caused a remarkable increase in penicillin yields in 
shake flask fermentations. If phcnylacetamide also was added, yields of pen- 
icillin were even greater and were as high as or higher than those previously 
obtained on com steep media. Boric acid may slightly stimulate the formation 
of penicillin. Com steep ash had a distinct accelerating influence on mold me- 
tabolism. Penicillium chrysogenum X-1G12 when grown on ash media utilized 
sugars and ammonia more rapidly and to a much greater extent than did the 
same mold on tlie medium without added a.sh. 

Not only the synthetic processes but also the decomposition was conspicuously 
accelerated by the addition of com steep ash; the rate at which the ammonia, 
nonbasic nitrogen, and basic nitrogen fractions were excreted was considerably 
faster in ash media than without added ash. During the disintegration of the 
mold, ammonia was by far the most abundant nitrogen compound determined. 
The concentration of amino nitrogen and basic nitrogen compounds was low 
and amide nitrogen was either absent or present only in traces. The compounds 
of the nonbasic fraction, however, were excreted in slightly greater amounts, 
and more rapidly in the ash-treated fermentations than they were in ash-free 
fermentations. Ammonia levels always were considerably lower when com 
steep ash was added to the media, and in such media ammonia was almost com- 
pletdy exhausted during the growth of the mold. 
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little information is available on the effect of desiccation in the retention of 
metabolic activity by microorgmiisms. There is also a lack of information on 
the amount of water lost by microbial cells on drying to equilibrium with various 
water vapor pressures. This note reports experiments in which these variables 
were investigated for commercial bakers’ yeast. 

BXPERntENTAL 

Duplicate 0.5>giam samples of moist commercial bakers’ yeast were placed 
in open weighing bottles over 25 grams of sulfuric acid water solutions in in- 
dividual desiccators. The concentration of these soluticns ranged from 25 to 
94 per cent sulfuric acid, giving water vapor pressures from 26 to 0.0016 mm 
mercury (Blake and Greenewalt, 1928). The water removed from the yeast 
was taken into account in calculating the acid concentration. The samples 
were stored at 30 C imtil constant weight (to 0.001 g) was reached in all samples. 
This required 6 to 7 days. One of the duplicate desiccated samples was then 
dried for 24 hours at 110 C to obtain ovendry weight. The other sample was 
used for the metabolic study. 

Anaerobic carbon dioxide production was determined at 30 C by the Waiburg 
technique. The medium employed was: 


Sodium scatato, acetic acid buffer, pH 4.7 0.05 u 

KH,PO, 0.010 

Glueoae 0.044 

Mg aa sulfate . 0.0013 

Mu as sulfate 0.0006 

Thiamine 0.0005 


Three ml of this medium and approximately 2 mg of yeast (dry basis) were used 
in each flask. Anaerobic conditicms were obtained by a 5-minute nitrogen 
wash. After a 40-minute induction period, tiie rate of carbon dioxide output 
remained constant and was measured for the additional 60-minute period used 
in the data. 

' Soppmted in part by a grant from the Red Star Yeast and Products Company, Mil- 
waukee. Publish^ with the approval of the Director of the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 
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BKSULrS AND DISCUSSION 

The data from three diying experiments are summarized in figure 1. The 
moisture content is plotted as grams of water retained per gram of ovendry 
yeast. The vapor pressures are plotted logarithmically as mm of mercury. 
All calculations and data are based on the assumption that the 24-hour drying 
at 110 C completely removes the water from the yeast. From the graph it is 
apparent that all the water of the yeast was not removed by desiccation, even 
over concentrated sulfuric acid. The curve of water retained with reference 
to vapor pressure may be divided into three portions. First, marked loss of 
water occurred from 26 to about 12 mm vapor pressure, resulting in the retention 



VAPOR PRtSSURE - mm MtRCURY 

Pio. 1. Moibtcbs Content and Metabouc Activitt or Yeast Dbied at Vabious Wateb 

Vapob Presbubes 

of 0.1 gram of water per gram of yeast, a level comparable to that of cmnmercial 
active dried bakers’ yeast. Second, from 12 to 0.1 mm vapor pressure a gradual 
decrease in water retained occurred until a level of 0.03 gram of water per gram 
of yeast was reached at a vapor pressure of about 0.1 mm mercury. Third, 
from this point to diying over concentrated add at a vapor pressure oi 0.0016 
mm, no further loss of water occurred. The remainder of ^e water was ap* 
parently very firmly bound. 

In figure 1 anaerobic carbon dioxide production (as percentage ol activity 
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retained) is plotted against the logarithm of the vapor presure. The original 
values for samples B and C were, respectively, 391 and 354 microliters of carbon 
dioxide per mg of ovendry yeast per hour. About 50 per cent of the activity 
was retained at all lower levels of water retention. At 26 mm vapor pressure, 
however, trouble was experienced from decomposition. Sample B, which under- 
went some decomposition, lost much activity, but sample C retained almost all 
of its original activity. This may be attributed to autolysis of the yeast because 
of the slow diying at this high vapor presure. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Yeast dried at low Vapor pressures (0.0016 to 0.1 mm mercury) retained 0.03 
gram of water per gram of yeast. No additional water was removed by diying 
over concentrated sulfuric acid. 

The activity of the yeast as measured by the amount of anaerobic carbon 
dioxide production fell about half its original value when the yeast was dried 
at 10 mm vapor pressure, but drying at lower vapor pressures caused no further 
loss of activity. 
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PARACOLON TYPE 10 FROM CAPTIVE RATTLESNAKES 

W. R. IIINSHAW AND E. McNEIL* 

Deparlment of Veterinary Science, University of California, Davie, California 
Received for publication January 23, 1946 

During the epring of 1942 a paracolon type was isolated by the authors from 
a captive rattlesnake at the San Diego Zoo. This culture (Pc27) was studied 
by Edwards, Cheny, and Bruner (J. Infectious Diseases, 73, 229) and deagnated 
by them as “type 10.” The antigenic formula is XVIII zi x* xr. Since that 
time this type has been found to be the cause of considerable mortality in turkey 
poults in the same area (Ilinshaw and McNeil: J. Bact., 61, 281). The present 
paper reports further isolations from the same cage (A-31) of rattlesnakes from 
which the original one was made, 

Acc. 144-1 • This male rattler {CroUilus viridis-oreganus) died on Jime 1, 1942. 
The only sj-mptora of previous illness was that it had disgorged the rat fed 
to it on Februaty' 1, 1942. However, at death it was fat and in a good state 
of preservation. On necropsy the organs did not show the usual enzymic de- 
composition noted in dead reptiles. This indicates that death was the result 
of an acute disease. The only lesions were numerous small, necrotic areas in 
the liver. From these lesions a type 10 paracolon (Pc27) was isolated in pure 
culture; other organs were not cultured. This snake had been in the cage since 
its capture in June, 1937, in Lower California. 

Acc. £S6‘$. On September 7, 1943, an emaciated sidewinder {Crotalus cerasUa) 
of unknovsna history, was killed. With the exception of an enlarged gall bladder 
all organs appeared normal. From the liver of this snake a paracolon type was 
isolated which has the flagellar antigens of type 10, but a new somatic antigen. 

Acc. £S6S. On September 7, 1943, a type 10 paracolcm was recovered from 
a fecal sample from this cage. 

Acc. £S6-9. On September 28, 1943, a female prairie rattler {CroUdita viridia) 
died. It had been in this cage since June 6, 1943, and had not eaten since that 
time, although it undoubtedly drank water during those months. Type 10 
was recovered from the kidney, lungs, and uterus. 

Acc. £85-17. On October 17, 1943, a young female rattlesnake (C. viriiia- 
onganua) died. It had beoz in cage A-31 since June 23, 1943. The bile was 
thick and “tarry”; other oigans appeared normal. Type 10 was isolated from 
the liver, ovary, lungs, heart blood, kidney, and intestine. 

Ace. i^f6-04- On January 19, 1944, a male sidewinder {Crotdva cerastes), of 

‘ We wish to expnw our appreeiation for the cooperation of the following people: Mr. 
C. fi. Perkins, Curator of Reptilea, San Diego Zoo; Mr. T. J. Taylor, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davie; and Dr. P. R. Edwards, Univereity of Kentucky, Lexington. 
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unknown histoiy, died, and from its lungs a paracolon type was isolated but was 
lost before it could be identified antigenically. 

Acc. S70-S8. On September 13, 1944, a sidewinder (C. cerastes) died. It 
was very poor, the rectum was congested, and the liver was studded with minute 
abscesses. It had been in this cage since September 1, 1943, and had not eaten 
for almost a year. Type 10 was recovered from the heart blood, lungs, liver, 
kidne}rs, and intestine. 

IS70-46> On November 8, 1944, a male sidewinder rattlesnake (C. cerastes) 
died. It had been in this cage only a short time. It was poor, the heart was 
fllabby, and there were numerous cysts in the abdominal cavity. No paracolon 
types were recovered. 

870-58. In April, 1945, two feces samples were taken from this cage, which 
by then had only two survivors in it. Paracolon types were not recovered; 
Psevdomonas strains predominated in both specimens. 

A total of 15 snakes have been autopsied for the San Diego Zoo since 1942. 
Seven of the 15 were rattlesnakes from this cage (A-31). Paracolon type 10 
was isolated from at least 4 of these. A paracolon strain isolated from a fifth 
snake was not identified antigenically; biochemically it was similar to the others. 
Feces from this cage, cultured in 1943, also yielded t3rpe 10 paracolon. 

There are several facts which show the relationship of the isolations from these 
snakes to paracolon type 10 infection of turkeys. This cage was always kept 
as an exhibit of snakes caught in San Dii^o County or adjoining territory. This 
is the only cage which suffered epidemic losses, and the only one from which this 
paracolon type was recovered. The losses caused by this type in turkey poults 
referred to above were also confined to this area, and rattlesnakes were present 
on at least two of the turkey ranches from which tiiis tjrpe was isolated. 


AN OBSERVATION OF APPARENT SUBSTITUTION OF 
PANTOTHENATE BY THIAMINE AND CHOLINE' 

CARL LAMANNA and CHARLES LEWIS* 

Camp Detrick, Frederick, Maryland 

Received for publication February 1, 1946 

In a study of the growth factors required by the Hall strain of Clostridium 
botuUnum, type A, an interesting apparent substitition by thiamine and choline 
for calcium pantothenate has been observed. The ^periments utilized a min , 
imal inoculum. Ten ml of medium were inoculated with 0.1 ml of a 1:50 
dilution of washed cells from 18- to 24-hour-old cultures grown in agar-free Brew- 
er's thioglycoilate medium. The inoculum culture, before dilution, was washed 
three or four times by centrifuging from ori^al culture volume in a sodium 

' Work conducted at Camp Detrick, Frederick, Md., from Oct., 1944, to Dec., 1944. 

*En8.,USNR. 
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chloride, phosphate buffer solution (0.8 per cent NaCl plus one per cent of an 
equimolar mixture of KjHPO* and KHjPOi). For each day’s work fresh 
inoculum was prepared. Inasmuch as an acid-hydrolyzed vitamin-free casein 
basal medium did not support growth, the following growth factors were tested 
as supplements (quantities given are per 10 ml of medium) : biotin, 0.005 ftg; 
choline, 25 Mg', thiamine, 0.2 to 4 ftgi calcium pantothenate, 5 Mg', pyridoxine, 
10 Mg: nicotin, 5 Mg: riboflavin, 1 Mg: inositol, 200 Mg: p-aminobenzoic acid, 5 Mg: 
folic acid concentrate, 0.15 Mg of potency 5,000 (Univ. Texas Pub., 4137, 37). 

All of the individual growth factors tested were added to the basal medium and 
then one factor was removed at a time. Irrespective of the component missing, 
growth occurred except in the case of the biotin-deficient medium. These results 


TABLE 1 

Least number of components of vitamin mixtures supporting growth of Clostridium hotulinum 
type A (Hall strain) in an acid-hydrolyzed casein medium* 


tnxnvu 

BIOTUf 

CA'PANTOTBZNATC 

1 

THIAMINK 

CHOLINE 

tOUC ACID CON- 
CKKTBATE 

1 

I’t 

p 




2 

P 

p 


P 


3 

r 

p 

P 

P 


4 

p 

p 



P 

5 

p 


P 

P 


6 

p 

p 

P 

P 1 

P 


* Basal uiodiura consisted of the following ingredients per ten ml of medium; acid- 
hydrolyzed vitaniin-froc casein (10 per cent solution), 0.5 ml; glucose (0.5m), 0.5 ml ; trypto- 
phane (51 mg per cent), 0.1 ml; salts B, 0.01 ml; phosphate buffer (0.1m, pH 7.2), 0.1 ml; 
sodium Ihioglycollate (5 per cent solution), 0.1 ml. 

t P -• vitamin pi-osent, 

were repeatable. It is evident that biotin cannot be synthesized by the oi^an- 
ism. However, biotin alone, when added to the basal medium, did not support 
growth. Various combinations of the vitamins were tried with growth occurring 
in those mbetures listed in table 1. The same results vserfe obtained with vitamin 
mixtures when the basal medium was further supplemented with adenine, 
guanine, tso-cytosine, and uracil, which alone in combination with the basal 
medium did not support growth. 

From the results obtained, it was concluded that biotin was essential but not 
Buflacient in itself. Biotin and calcium pantothenate in combination supported 
slight growth. The addition of thiamine, choline, pyrido.xine, and folic acid 
increased the amount of growth. Thiamine, choline, and biotin supported 
gron’th without the presence of pantothenate. 

A possible explanation of the results obtained is that the capacity of the or- 
ganism to store pantothenic acid, thiamine, and choline is minimal so that when 
these materials are not provided by the external environment growth cannot be 
initiated. An external supply provides an initial source that can th^ be sup- 
plemented by synthesis during cell growth. 
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Some Observations on the Control of 
Fowl Typhoid Infection with Sulfa 
Drugs. D. Frank Hollman and Gladys 
Fisher t Department of Bacteriology, The 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
An epidemic of fowl typhoid appearing in 
a flock of 400 week-old battery -raised chicks 
caused 20 per cent mortality within 3 days. 

At this time the flock was divided into two 
groups. Group I received the usual care, 
consisting of removal of sick chicks, clean- 
ing and disinfection of the battery with 
cresol solution. Group II received no such 
care but instead was given 0.1 per cent 
sodium sulfathiasole in drinking water for a 
period of one week. 

At the end of the week, 80 per cent of the 
chicks in Group I had died. Losses in 
Group II had been reduced to 4 per cent, 
with no mortality during the last 3 days of 
the week. 

The chicks in Group II were taken off 
sulfa drug treatment and within 5 days the 
infection reappeared. Drinking water con- 
taining 0.1 per cent sodium sulfathiasole was 
again supplied for one week and the epi- 
demic was checked with a 2 per cent loss. 
After a second week without treatment 
another outbreak of the infection occurred, 
and the chicks were returned to still another 
week of sulfa drug treatment. At the same 
time, the battery was thoroughly cleaned 
and disinfected, and no further losses oc- 
curred after discontinuance of the treat- 
ment. 

Studies on Complement Fixation with 
Mycological Material. Margarei 
Hotchkiu, Department of Bacteriology, 
University of Kentucky, I^exington, Ky. 

A fungus obtained from material aspi- 
rated from the bronchi of a patient and 
idenUfiad asaSperofTtekam sp. was used to 
prepare a vaedne. After prolonged im- 
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munization of rabbits, serum was produced 
which could be used in complement-fixation 
tests. Paper-filtered cultures of fungi were 
used as antigens after the anticomplemen- 
tary activity had been titrated. 

By the use of a constant amount of anti- 
gen and graded dilutions of serum, comple- 
ment fixation was obtained with the homol- 
ogous organism, and slight fixation with 
unrelated fungi. Geotrichum sp., PeniciU 
Hum notofum, and Trichophyton gypseum 
have been tested. On the other hand, a 
strain of Sporoirichum schenckii gave com- 
plete fixation with 0.005 ml of antiserum, 
but partial fixation with 0.001 ml of anti- 
serum, although the homologous organism 
gave complete fixation. 

Submerged Culture or Molds for 

Amylase Production. Floyd Stewart, 

R, E, Scalf, and W. H, Stark, Joseph E. 

Seagram and Sons, Inc., Louisville, Ky, 

Mold amylases as saccharifying agents 
have been widely employed in the Orient, 
as in the production of Japanese sake, in 
Eurojie in the amylo process, and to a 
limited extent in the United States. The 
disadvantage in the use of mold amylases, 
as generally produced and employed, lies in 
the difficulty of producing the amylases in 
quantity, free of bacterial contamination, 
by surface culture methods. 

Studies on submerged culture of molds 
have showm that such cultures could be 
grown free of bacteria, making them espe- 
cially adaptable for use in the conversion of 
grain mashes in a continuous fermentation 
process. Investigations to determine the 
optimum deep culture growth conditions 
for maximum amylase production, with 
the selection of the most suitable strains of 
mold for amylase production, were con- 
ducted. Twenty-one strains of molds of 
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the genera AspergillttSf Mueor^ PenieiUium, 
and RhizopuB were tested. 

The amyloelastic and saccharogenie 
values of the amylases have been increased 
from 300 and 600, respectively, to 2,400 by 
the selection of molds and by determining 
the optimum conditions of medium, pH, 
and aeration for amylase production. 

Disinfection of Distillers’ Barlet 


Malt by Chemical Agents. Arihnr A. 
Anderson, W, Ruff and W, H, Stark, 
Joseph E. Seagram and Sons, Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Continuous Alcohouc Fermentation op 
Acid-hydrolyzed Grain Mashes. E, 
W. Ruff W. H, Starkf and Leroy A , Smith f 
Joseph E. Seagram and Sons, Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 


One Hundred and Eighty-third Meeting, Philadelphia County Medical 
Society Building, Philadelphia, Pa., November 27, 1945 


A Chick Embryo Technique for Intrave- 
nous AND Chemotherapeutic Studies. 
Henry F, Lee, Ahram B. Stavitsky, and 
Margaret P, Lee, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, School of Medicine, Department 
of Pediatrics and The Children’s Hospital 
of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This technique, which was devised for the 
pilot testing of chemotherapeutic agents 
against bacterial infections of the chick 
embryo, is briefly as follows: The shell 
over the air sac is removed, and the shell 
membrane is stripped from the underlying 
chorio-allantoic membrane. The embry- 
onic sacs are then clearly seen, and selective 
or combined intravenous, intrayolk, intra- 
amniotic or intra-allantoic injections or 
aspirations may be made accurately. Five 
one-hundredths ml of fluid may be inocu- 
lated into very small allantoic venules, or 
blood may be aspirated using a very sharp 
27-gauge needle and a 0.25-inl tuberculin 
syringe. The open end of the egg is sealed 
with two layers of Scotch tape through 
which the embryo is visible, permitting 
ready determination of its death without 
candling. During incubation substances 
may be applied to the membrane by passing 
a fine needle through the tape or may be 
aspirated from the embryo by removing 
the tape. 

The results of intravenous injection of 


chick embryos with human tubercle bacilli 
vrill be published separately. Sharp end 
points in mortality with varying concentra- 
tions of promin, sulfathiazole, and other 
drugs and consistent body fluid levels of 
promin and sulfathiazole were obtained in 
embryos by this technique. 

The Antigens of Epidemic Typhus Vac- 
cine. I. The Distribution and Im- 
munological Properties. Leslie A. 
Chambers f Seymour S. Cohen, and Jean 
R, Clawson, Johnson Foundation for 
Medical Physios and the Department of 
Pediatrics, School of Medicine, University 
of Pennsylvania, and The Children’s 
Hospital of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

This material will bo published in the 
Proceedings of the First Inter-American 
Conference on Typhus, Mexico City, Oc- 
tober 7th to 15th, 1945. 

The Antigens or Epidemic Typhus Vac- 
cine. II. The Chemical Composition 
OF Rickettsia prowazeki. Seymour S. 
Cohen, Leslie A. Chambers, and Jean R. 
Clawson, Johnson Foundation for Medical 
Physics and the Department of Pediatrics, 
School of Medicine, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and The Children's Hospital 
of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OHIO BRANCH 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, Deckubxk 1 , 1945 

Observations on the Chemotherapeutic stitute of Medical Research, Christ Hos- 

PropsEtibs of the Sulfanxlaniudes. pita], Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Clara L, Sesler and L, H, Schmidt, In- Thirty-two sulfanilanOide derivattyei 
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wero examined for in vivo and in vitro activ- 
ities against pneumococci and Friedlander’s 
bacilli and for the effects of p-aminobenzoic 
acid on these in vitro activities. 

The in vivo activities of these drugs were 
not promising. None of the compounds 
were so active as sulfanilamide against in- 
fections with either pneumococci or Fried- 
lander's bacilli. 

In vitro many of the sulfanilanilidcs 
showed high activities against the pneumo- 
cocci, some 15 of the compounds having 
approximately the same activity as sul- 
fathiazolc. The position and nature of the 
substituent were important factors in deter- 
mining thisactivity, the most effective points 
of substitution being the 3' and 3', 5' po- 
sitions and the most effective substituents 
being halogen, cyano-, or nitro-groupings. 

In vitro activities against Friedlandcr's 
bacilli were uniformly low. None of the 
sulfanilanilidcs were significantly more ef- 
fective tlian sulfanilamide, the least active 
of the common sulfouamides; most of the 
compounds were less active. 

Wherever tests were possible, the activi- 
ties of the sulfanilanilides against Fried- 
lander's bacilli were uniformly blocked by 
p-aminot>enzoic acid. However, the activi- 
ties of many of these drugs against the 
pneumococci wore cither not at ail affected 
by p-aminobenzoic acid or were only par- 
tially antagonized. 

Action ok Penicillin on Staphylococcus 

IN ViTHO. Harriet Marsh and R, F. 

Parker. 

When a 4 -hour culture of Staphylococcus 
is exposed to an adequate concentration of 
penicillin, the number of viable bacteria 
in the culture decreases progressively and 
regularly during the first 2 hours of ex- 
posure. The Staphylococcus used in these 
experiments was inhibited by 0.06 U of 
penicillin per ml. Addition of 1.0 U per ml 
to a 4-hour culture gave the effect described 
above. 

The effect of short exposure to Staphylo- 
coccus to penicillin was tested as follows: 
To a 4*hour culture, penicillin was added 
in an amount suiBcient to yield the desired 
concentration. The culture was returned 
to the incubator at 37 C. After a predeter- 
mined interval the culture was removed, 


an appropriate amount transferred to a 
centrifuge tube, and centrifuged for five 
minutes. The supernatant was pipetted 
off, replewjed with warm broth, and the 
culture recentrifuged. The second super- 
natant was removed, replaced with an 
amount of warm broth equal to the original 
volume, and returned to the incubator. 
When the culture was exposed to 1,0 U of 
penicillin per ml for 5 minutes, or 0.06 U 
for 30 minutes, there Avas no appreciable 
killing of bacteria. However, on reincuba- 
tion of the culture, growth was rcfumed 
only after a period of 3 hours had elapsed. 
It then proceeded normally. 

The Effect of Starvation on tub De- 
velopment OF Immunity in Mice After 
Vaccination with Western Equine 
Encephalomyelitis Virus. Isaac Ruch- 
man, The Children’s Hospital Re- 
search Foundation and the Department 
of Bacteriology', University of Cincinnati 
School of Medicine, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The influence of starvation on the de- 
velopment of immunity in mice after vacj- 
cination with a formalinizcd Western equine 
encephalomyelitis mouse brain virus w'as 
studied. Immunity was determined by the 
development of cerebral resistance and of 
neutralizing antil>odic8. The latter was 
quantitatively determined by the method of 
scrum dilution as well as the usual method 
employing undiluted serum. Mice were 
tested 2 wrecks after the initial dose of 
vaccine. 

The well -nourished vaccinated mice re- 
sisted between 100 and 200 times more virus 
intracerebral ly than did the underfed ani- 
mals. The test for neutralizing antibodies 
likewise showed a significant difference 
between undernourished and well -nourished 
mice, the ivell -nourished animals neutraliz- 
ing betw'ecn 10 and 100 times as much virus 
as did the starved mice. The scrum of the 
adequately nourished animals could be 
diluted between 3 and 8 times more than 
could the serum obtained from the under- 
nourished mice and still neutralize the 
effects of a constant amount of virus (50 
LDii doses). Prolonging the period of 
starvation for an additional two weeks did 
not accentuate the depressed immunity 
response. 
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Mutation of Aspebqillus niobb Van 
T nsoHBH BY Means of Soft X-Rays, 
Violet M. DiUer^ Alfred A. TyielU and H. 
Kereient Departments of Physics and 
Biological Chemistry, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A mutant of Aspergillae niger (Van 
Tieghem) was produced by irradiation with 
soft X-rays. The mutant differed from the 
original culture in appearance and in growth 
characteristics. Experiments were con- 
ducted to show differences in metabolism 
which might exist between the two. Flasks 
containing a modified Csapek’s liquid 
medium were inoculated with both ir- 
radiated and nonirradiated A. niger. At 
regular intervals quantitative determina- 
tions were made of the amount of citric 
acid produced, the amount of sugar utilized, 
and the weight of the resulting mat. 

That the metabolism of the two forms 
differs and that the mutant is more efficient 
in the production of citric acid are evidenced 
by the fact that at the peak of production 
the mutant produced 50 per cent more citric 
acid, with the consumption of less sugar, 
than did the original organism. The 
mutant also grew more slowly and produced 
less mat. The ratio of citric acid to weight 
of mat was larger for the irradiated culture; 
also, the ratio of mat weight to sugar utilized 
was greater for the mutant. 

Rapid Assay Method Based on Nitrate 
Reduction for Antibiotics Active 
Against Escherichia cou. F. A. 
Nielsen and Milton J. Voter, Department 
of Bacteriology, Research Laboratories of 
The Wm. S.Merrell Company , Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

An assay method based upon the ability 
of Escherichia coli to reduce nitrate to 
nitrite has been developed. The teat is 
rapid, requiring 3 hours’ incubation, and 
its accuracy is considered to be equal to 
that of the cup-plate assay for penicillin. 

The Use of StREproMYciN in the Purifica- 
tion OF Cultures of Trichomonas 
VAOINAUS. Robert A. Quisno and MiUon 
Foier, Department of Bacteriology, 
Beseardh Laboratories of The Wm. 8. 
Merrell Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Following the isolation of a bacteria-frse 
culture of Trichomonas vaginalis by Trussell 
in 1939, several investigators reported the 
use of penicillin in obtaining pure cultures 
of this parasite. Since gram-negative spe- 
cies are, for the most part, resistant to the 
action of penicillin, this purification tech- 
nique is limited in use. The chance con- 
tamination of a pure culture of Trichomonas 
vaginalis with Escherichia coli and Staphylo- 
coccus aureus and the subsequent attempts 
to repurify it with 10 units per ml of peni- 
cillin indicated that this procedure had a 
limited application since the gram-negative 
species could not be eliminated from the 
mixed culture. Cultures of Trichomonas 
vaginalis contaminated with gram-positive 
and gram-negative bacterial species were 
purified by the addition of 25 units per ml of 
streptomycin after 10 hours^ exposure at 
37 C. Subcultures were made in a cysteine, 
peptone, liver infusion, maltose medium. 
The exposure time for purification was 
reduced by several hours by employing a 
higher unitage of streptomycin. Crude 
streptomycin preparations and crude fil- 
trates were used with success in purifying 
cultures of this parasite. 

Rapid purification of cultures of Tricho- 
monas vaginalis was obtained with strepto- 
mycin. Its application in the examination 
of vaginal discharges in acute or subacute 
trichomonas vaginitis, as reported by 
Johnson (Science, 102, 126), has added 
advantages. 

On the Efficiency or Cotton Plugs in 
Maintaining Steriuty. Orion K.Stwrkp 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Some cotton-plugged test tubes con- 
taining applicator sticks with swabs were 
found to be sterile after 21 years on an office 
shelf. This indicates the effectiveness of 
cotton plugs in preventing contamination. 

The Recifbocal SsNsmvmss of Stafht* 

LOCOCCUS AUREUS TO PeNICILUK, 
Streptomycin, and STBBPTOTBRietN 
After the Development of Fastness 
TO Each Drug SEPABAtELT. MarguorUe 
Sullivan, Qrani L. SUMy, Wm. 0 . Myordf 
andJorf^M.Birkeland,TbaJk^ 
of Bacteriology and The DspaiWofii of 
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Medical Research, The Ohio State Univer* 
eity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Active Immunization op Children with 
Dtbentert Vaccines. Merlin L, Cooper ^ 
Jack Teppeft and Helen M. Keller^ Chil- 
dren’s Hospital Research Foundation, De- 
partment of Pediatrics, University of 


Cincinnati, College of Medicine, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

A Quantitative Method for Assat of 
Bacterial Flora of Wounds and Its 
Use in Evaluation of Chemotherapy. 
Morris Schaefer ^ City Hospital, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


NEW YORK CITY BRANCH 

Thirty-Fifth Meeting, George Washington Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., December 27, 1945 


Vitamin Requirements of the Photo- 

synthetic Purple Bacteria. S. H. 

Hulner^ Haskins Laboratories, New York. 

Investigation of the vitamin requirements 
of 124 isolates of purple bacteria kindly 
supplied by Prof. C. B. van Kiel revealed 
that each of the 5 species studied had a dif- 
ferent requirement. The vitamin require- 
ments were remarkably uniform within each 
species. 

Of 17 isolates previously identified as 
Rhodospirillum rnbrum, 15 required biotin; 
2 did not grow in the synthetic medium. 
All 34 isolates of Rhodopseudomonas palusi^ 
ris required p -ami noben zoic acid. Four- 
teen of the 15 isolates of Rhodopseudomonas 
eapsulatus required thiamine; one did not 
grow. All 20 isolates of Rhodopseudomonas 
gelatinosa required biotin 4* thiamine; the 
17 isolates of Rhodopseudomonas spheroides 
required biotin 4 thiamine 4 nicotinic 
acid. Twenty -one additional miscellaneous 
unclassified isolates wore assigned to the 
proper species on the basis of vitamin re- 
quirements. 

In later work the sole organic constituents 
of the medium were synthetic malic acid and 
Na-aceiate. For good growth with these 
relatively pure compounds a complex assort- 
ment of trace elements had to be supplied. 
The very favorable effect previously ob- 
served of natural amino acids and protein 
hydrolyiates was found to depend largely 
on their content of essential trace elements; 
otherwise the utilisable amino acids pre- 
sented no advantage over the better N-free 
C and H sources. 

Studiis on Bactbrial Mutability. Trb 
Timb or Apfbabancb of tbb Mutant. 
Zwmhofp New York. 


Application of New Bacteriologic Meth- 
ods TO THE Study and Control of 
Staphylococcus Food Poisoning Out- 
breaks. George H. Chapman and Emil 
Domingo t Clinical Research Laboratory, 
New York. 

Atypical reactions of suspected food pois- 
oning staphylococci may have been caused 
by the use of unsuitable bacteriological 
technique. Using the cultural methods de- 
scribed by the senior author (see belowO 
in studying local outbreaks, all incriminated 
strains of staphylococci produced orange 
pigment, clotted blood, fermented mannitol, 
and produced considerable zoning of the 
Stone type when tests were made at the time of 
isolation. The direct coagulase test was 
positive in 2 hours in food containing 231, 
000,000, in 7 hours in food containing 750,000, 
staphylococci per gram. The complete 
bacteriological examination took 48 hours. 
There was no interference from other bac- 
teria. Strains with similar reactions and 
with similar degrees of Stone zoning were 
isolated from the nasal cavities of suscepted 
vectors. After an outbreak, handlers were 
instructed in hygiene and subsequent food 
was tested to be sure that the measures 
were effective. Cultures were also made on 
bacto violet red bile agar for coli forms and 
on Chapman’s tellurite streptococcus me- 
dium to check on personal hygiene. 

A Microbiological Method fob thb 
Determination of Tyrosine in Pro- 
teins and Foods. Marion Ounness^ Irla 
M. Dwyer y and Jacob L, Stokes, Merck and 
Co., Rahway, N. 3F. 

The previously developed basic micro- 
biological assay method for the determina- 
tion of the ten essential amino acids in pro- 
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teins and foods has been extended to include 
the assay of tyrosine. The method is based 
upon the quantitative response of Lacto- 
bacilluB delbruckii LD5 to increments of 0 
to 100 Mg of tyrosine as measured by titra- 
tion of the lactic acid produced during 
growth with standard alkali. The relia- 
bility of the method is supported by the 
good agreement of values for different a- 
mounts of sample assayed, reproducibility 
of values on repeated assay, and the quanti- 
tative recovery, within the usual micro- 
biological variation of 10 per cent of tyrosine 
added to proteins prior to hydrolysis. As 
much as 50 per cent of the tyrosine in foods 
with a high carbohydrate content may be 
lost due to humin formation if hydrolysis 
with acid is employed. Such losses do not 
occur if hydrolysis is conducted with alkali 
and, therefore, the latter is routinely ap- 
plied to all natural materials. Either acid 
or alkali can be used to hydrolyze purified 
proteins. The microbiological tyrosine val- 
ues for the 15 natural materials and 7 pur- 
ified proteins assayed are in fair agreement, 
in most instances, with chemical values on 
similar substances cited in the literature. 

The Lack op Preservative Action of 

SURPACE-ACTIVE CaTIONIC GERMICIDES 

IN Milk. Adrien S, DuBois and Diana 

D, Dibhlee^ Onyx Oil and Chemical Co., 

Jersey City, N. J. 

The bacterial count of raw milk was not 
affected by the presence of 1 :500 to 1 :25,000 
dilutions of alkyldimethylbenzyl-ammo- 
nium chloride, upon incubation at either 
10, 20, or 37 F. However, 1 :500 and 1 : 1 ,000 
dilutions of the germicide caused an immed- 
iate, appreciable reduction in the initial 
count of the milk. Less acid was produced 
in the treated milk during incubation. This 
was especially noticeable with the higher 
concentrations of the germicide. 

The lower acidity in the treated milk is 
assumed to be due to the inhibition of the 
gram-positive acid-forming organisms by 
the alkyldimethylbenzyl-ammonium chlo- 
ride. The gram-negative rods are not in- 
hibited and this accounts for the high bac- 
terial counts. Qualitative evidence for this 
was obtained by identification of the or- 
ganisms growing under the various condi- 
tions of test. 


Concentrations of surface-active cationic 
germicides varying from 1:500 to 1:20,000 
can easily be determined in milk by titration 
with duponol PC in the presence of brom- 
phenol blue. 

Fungus Deterioration Testing. A 
Chemist's Contribution. Jack Mar- 
skallj Advance Solvents and Chemical 
Corp., New York. 

Several recommendations are made: (1) 
The use of an agar medium consisting 
chiefly of mineral nutrients, some sugar, 
but no peptone. The use of both primary 
and secondary potassium phosphates auto- 
matically creates the desired solution hav- 
ing a pH of about 6.8 without adjustment 
with acid or alkali. The medium contains 
in 1 liter of water: 1 g ammonium nitrate, 
0.75 g dipotassium hydrogen phosphate, 
0.75 g potassium dihydrogen phosphate, 
0.5 g magnesium sulfate, 10 g brown sugar, 
and 10 g agar. Reasons were given for the 
importance of this combination of ingre- 
dients, and comparison was made with other 
test media. (2) Inoculation of the medium 
before pouring into petri dishes, allowing a 
considerable saving of time and material, 
and producing a smooth fungus mat; this 
eliminates the pipette entirely. (3) Modi- 
fied pipettes for individual inoculation. 
(4) Suggestions for incubator construction, 
and details for inverting petri dishes during 
incubation. The development and reasons 
for these recommended changes were dis- 
cussed. 

Observations on Antimicrobial Action 
OF 2,3-Dichloro-1 ,4-Naphthoquinone, 
AND Its Reversal BY VitaminsK. D.W, 
WooleVt Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, New York. 

2, 3-Dichloro-l, 4-naphthoquinone, an an- 
tifungal agent now in practical use, has 
been recognized as an analog of vitamin K. 
This substance has been found to be ex- 
ceedingly toxic to yeasts and moderately 
harmful to the growth of bacteria. Its 
effect on yeast was reversed competitively 
by vitamins K over a limited range of con- 
centration. Although the effect on the 
growth of bacteria was not infiuenced by 
vitamin K in the form of 2-methyl-naphtha- 
quinone, it is probable that this was due to 
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the toxicity of this form of the vitamin for 
these species. 

Furtrsb Studies on the PABA-resistant 
Sulfonamides: The SuLFANiLTLANiLiDEs. 
G, R. Ooetckiua and C, A, Lawrence, 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Rensselaer, N.Y. 
Further studies have been made to aug- 
ment the preliminary work on benzene- 
sulfonic acid derivatives (J. Bact., 4^,575). 
d',5-Dibromo8ulfanllanilide, which is un- 
affected by the presence of PABA, was 
found to be highly effective against such 
pathogens as pneumococci, meningococci, 
gonococci, hemolytic streptococci, staphyl- 
ococci, Ducrey's bacillus, strains of Bru- 
cella and Clostridium, Vibrio cholerae, 
Listerella monocytogenes, and Actinomyces 
bovis. 

A Micro-Plate Method for Penicillin 
Assay. Edith R, Jackson, American 
Cyanamid Co., Stamford, Conn. 

A method is presented for the microbio- 
logical assay of penicillin wherein a standard 
solution and a sample of blood or other body 
fluid are titrated simultaneously for inhibi- 
tion end points against group A Strepto- 
coccus, strain C-203. The test consists 
of a series of dilutions of the sample in blood 
plus streptococcus-seeded agar, totaling 
0.5 ml, in flat-bottom shell vials of 18-mm 
diameter. The micro-plate test requires 
no subculture, can be performed without 
strict sterility, and appears to be more 
sensitive than other tests now frequently 
used. 

A Method for Restoring and Main- 
taining THE Phenol Resistance of 
Certain Strains of Staphylococcus 
AUREUS. Thomas C. Grubb and Mar- 
guerite A. Edwards, Vick Chemical Co., 
New York. 

Toxictty of Germicides. Louis C, Bar- 
ail, United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
N. J. 

The purpose of the tests was to find a 
germicide which will render light fabrics, 
to be worn next to the skin, sterile and 
germicidal after a great number of washings. 
Over 260 germicides were tested. All com- 
pounds were previously studied for toxicity, 


presence of skin irritants, and cutaneous 
sensitizers. 

First, toxicity tests and minimum lethal 
dose determinations were made on the com- 
pounds. Then, intradcrmal animal in- 
jections and patch tests on human skin 
were conducted for the presence of skin 
irritants and cutaneous sensitizers. The 
patch test method used was that recom- 
mended by Drs. Louis Schwartz and Samuel 
Peck of the U. S. Public Health Service. 
It consists in applying a patch on a mini- 
mum of 200 individuals for five days, ob- 
serving the skin after removal and the fol- 
lowing 2 days, and applying a similar patch 
for 48 hours 10 days after removal of the 
first one. 

Out of 250 compounds, 7 only were ac- 
ceptable because of their low toxicity, and 
among these 5 were eliminated as skin irri- 
tants and cutaneous sensitizers. One com- 
pound which is not a skin irritant was found 
to be a cutaneous sensitizer. Only one is 
neither a skin irritant nor a cutaneous sensi- 
tizer, even at concentrations higher than 
the normal concentrations of use. 

The patch test method indicated that 
the only satisfactory one for lack of toxicity 
is a long chain mercurial compound (lac- 
toxyphenylmercuric ammonium lactate) 
w^hich renders light fabrics germicidal after 
as many as 40 washings. 


Influence of Synthetic Estrogen upon 
Experimental Infections in Animals. 
E. W, Blanchard, B. Heinemann, and 
R. B, Stebbins, Schiefflin and Co., New 
York. 

The purpose of this study was to investi- 
gate the influence of chemically pure syn- 
thetic compounds of high estrogenic potency 
on experimental infections in laboratory 
animals. Rats and mice were treated with 
two highly active racemates of benzestrol, 
a synthetic estrogen, for 10 days prior to 
infection. The mice were then infected 
intraperitoneally with a virulent culture of 
Diplococcus pneumoniae, type I, and the 
rats were infected intraperitoneally with a 
virulent strain of Treponema equiperdum^ 
The courses of the infections were compared 
with similar infections in untreated con- 
trols. 
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Although the estrogens gave no marked 
protection against either infection in mice 
or rata, the degree of prolongation of aur- 
vival following infection appears to be sig» 
nificant. Female mice, infected with D. 
pneumoniae, lived 40 per cent longer than 
the controls, and male rats, infected with 
T, equiperdum, survived 60 per cent longer 
than the controls. This increase is suffi- 
ciently signihcant to warrant further in- 
vestigation. 

Hbat-labilb Somatic Antigens of Shi- 
gellas. A. /. Weil and M, M. Binder, 
Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y. 
Two recently described non-mannitol- 
fermenting strains of Shigella, S, sp. Sachs 
Q454 (from India) and S. sp. Wakefield 
(described by Berger in England) are dis- 
tinct in their cultural behavior and in their 
heat-stable, type-characteristic antigen. 
However, they have in common an antigen 
which is destroyed by boiling. Similar 
observations have been made by Braun on 
Flexner bacilli and by Kauffmann on colon 
bacilli. Details will be reported in a forth- 
coming paper in the Journal of Immunology 
(1946). 

The White Laboratokt Rat: A Host for 
Human Throat Inclusion Bodies. 
Jean Broadhurei, Professor Emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

The throat inclusion bodies previously 
reported in man by the author and several 
associates have been found in scrapings or 
teased preparations from the tongue, inner 
cheek, or genital area of slightly over one- 
third of 50 freshly killled white rats. Al- 
though inclusion bodies were observed in a 
few of the 20 rats on normal diets, the in- 
cidence was three times as high in the 30 
rats on diets deheient in protein, calcium, 
or vitamins A, Bi, D, or G. The incidence 
was four times as high in rats deficient in 
A or D; and the inclusions were much more 
numerous in four of the vitamin-A-deiiGient 
rats than in any other rats. 

The number of rats examined is too small 
to warrant any conclusion regarding the 
relation of the diet to the incidence of these 
inclusion bodies* Of greater interest is the 
fact Uiat the five laboratory workers in one 


laboratory handling most of the positive 
rats were all strongly positive for these 
inclusion bodies, suggesting a rat-man 
relationship for this virus not heretofore 
recognized. 

The Significance of Ttpb-specifio Msn- 
iNGococac Agglutinins in Human Ser- 
ums. Carolyn R. Folk and Emanuel 
Appelhaum, Bureau of Laboratories, 
New York City Department of Health. 
The agglutination test using patient’s 
serum and antigens representative of the 
prevailing types of meningococci of well- 
established antigenicity and specificity may 
be used to confirm a clinical diagnosis of 
meningococcic infection in those oases in 
which other laboratory methods have failed. 
In cases in which the clinical diagnosis is 
questionable the possibility of gonococcic 
infection or exposure to active meningo- 
coccic infection must not be overlooked. A 
typical rise in titer when successive samples 
are tested during the various stages of the 
disease substantiates the laboratory diag- 
nosis by the agglutination method. 

Experimental Inflammations of the 
Heart. Ward J, MacNeal, Anne Blevine, 
and Alice E, Slavkin, New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School. 

Inactivation of Viruses. Katherine War^ 
dell, Helen Scanlon, and Ward J. MacNeal, 
Now York Post-Graduate Medical School. 

Conjoined Action of Antibiotics. 
Louiee Filak, Anne Blevine, and Ward J, 
MacNeal, New York Post-Graduate Med- 
ical School. 

Antigenicity Studies of Gas Gangrene 
Toxoids. A. M. Wehb, F. L. Clapp, 
/. 5, Danielson, and C. H. Parsons, 
Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y. 

Antitoxin Titers Following Ibsmukiza- 
TiON with Protamine-precipitated 
Diphtheria Toxoid. Victor Boss, Co- 
lumbia University College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York, Frances L. 
Clapp and Bertha W, Schimpf, Lederle 
Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y. 

The preparation of protamine-preoipi- 
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tated toxoid has been described previously 
by one of us* One injection of 1 ml (20 to 25 
Lf) converted 96 per cent of 554 children 
from a positive to negative Schick state. 

The present study revealed that 78 per 
cent of 46 children produced between liv 
and 1 of a unit of anitoxin per ml of serum, 
whereas 26 per cent had 1*5 of a unit or more 
between 2) and 18 months after one injection 
(20 to 26 Lf). Two children had 77;^^ unit, 
l^tween 11 and 18 months after one in- 
jection 30 per cent had iV unit or more. 
Seventy-nine per cent of 34 children pro- 
duced jo of ft unit or more, and 60 per cent I 
unit or more, 2} to 3 months after the second 
of 2 injections, whereas 90 per cent of 60 
children similarly tested produced /gr unit 
or more, and 58 per cent i of a unit or more, 
at 9 to 15 months. Comparison of our data 
with those of Volk and Bunney shows that, 
both with one and two doses, more children 
produce A of a unit or more when pro- 
tamine toxoid is used than when alum toxoid 
is employed. Also there is less tendency 
for the titer to fall after 12 months. Our 
children were from an urban population and 
80 per cent were not over one year old, 
whereas theirs were from rural areas and 
I were 6 to 10 years old. To what extent 
these facts may have contributed to the 
bettor results is as yet unknown. The al- 
most complete absence of bacillary protein 
from the new preparation, its low nitrogen 
content, and the lesser reactions observed 
following simultaneous intradermal in- 
jections of protamine, alum, and *^fluid’’ 
toxoid recommend its use. 

Observations on Early Skin Reactions 
TO Tuberculin. Janet McCarter^ Co- 
lumbia University College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York. 

A skin reaction to tuberculins which ap- 
pears within 6 hours and may or may not 
last for 24 hours or more has been described 
by McCarter and Watson. The speed with 
which a reaction appears and reaches its 
maximum has now been shown to depend 
upon variation in the host; the reaction 
appears regardless of whether heated or 
unheated protein has been used. The pro- 
teins employed had been prepared from 
both heated and unheated tubercle bacillus 
culture filtrates by ammonium sulfate frae** 


tionation. Most of the experiments were 
done with a native protein homogeneous 
ultracentrifugally (determined by Dr. Ellen 
Bevilacqua) and serologically. The 6-hour 
reaction (early phase) was produced by very 
small doses of tuberculin, and, if sufficient 
amounts of protein w^ere used, the early in- 
flammation continued to increase without a 
break to give the usually observed mani- 
festations (later phase). (That the early 
phase can be produced with less tuberculin 
than will elicit the later phase must be borne 
in mind when testing various tuberculins 
for qualitative activity.) The external 
characteristics of the early and later re- 
actions are the same. All adults tested 
showed these early reactions, but in ex- 
periments with Dr. Elinor F. Downs new- 
born babies and about half of the young 
children tested failed to respond. By read- 
ing tuberculin tests early the percentage of 
recorded reactors would be greater, but the 
test would be no more specific since it was 
given by young children with active tuber- 
culosis, some with primary calcified tu- 
berculosis, and some with no chest lesions 
1^ shown by x-ray, 

A Single Culture Medium roB Selective 
Isolation of Plasma-coaqulatino 
Staphylococci and for Improved Test- 
ing OF Chromooenesis, Plasma Coag- 
ulation, Mannitol Fermentation, 

. and the Stone Reaction. George H, 
Chapman^ Clinical Research Laboratory, 
New York. 

The ingredients of the culture medium 
have a profound effect upon the cultural re- 
actions of staphylococci. When condi- 
tions are most favorable for chromogenesis 
they are also, with minor adjustments, most 
favorable for coagulation of blood, mannitol 
fermentation, and the Stone reaction. The 
most satisfactory combination, in grams per 
liter, was mannitol, 10; agar, 15; gelatin, 
30; tryptone, 10; anhydrous KjHPO^, 6; 
lactose, 2; yeast extract, 2.6; and NaCl, 76. 
Incubation is for exactly 48 hours. Both 
Staphylococcus albus and Staphylococcue 
aureu9f but no other bacteria, except 
^'Streptobacillus,’’ grow on the medium. 
Orange staphylococci rarely fail to clot 
blood and white colonies rarely clot blood, 
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wherens pale-colored colonies may or may 
not clot blood or ferment mannitol. 

For testing for coagulase, emulsify a 
beavy loopful of growth in 0.2 ml of brain 
heart infusion and add 0.2 ml of satisfactory 
blood. Incubate up to 1 hour. For man- 
nitol, put 1 drop of phenol red on a clump of 
eolonies. For the Stone reaction, flood 
the plate with 5 ml of saturated ammonium 
sulfate and allow to stand 10 minutes. 

Pboduction op Antiobiotic Substances 
BT Basidiomtcbtes. W, J, Robbins, 
Anmtte Hervey, and Frederick Kaoa- 
nauch, Columbia University and New 
York Botanical Garden. 

About 300 species in 42 genera of the 
Basidiomycetes were tested by the streak 
method against Staphylococcus aureus and 
Escherichia coli. Nearly two-thirds evi- 
denced some activity against S. aureus and 
about one-third produced inhibitions of 10 
mm or more. Forty -two of the more active 
Basidiomycetes were tested further by the 
disc method; 16 were moderately or strongly 
active against S. aureus. Twenty-hve 
have been grown in liquid culture, and the 
antibacterial activity determined by the 
dilution method. Culture liquids active 
at dilutions of between 250 and 1,000 have 
been obtained from 6. The studies are 
being extended to other Basidiomycetes; 
efforts to concentrate and isolate the active 
materials, and tests of their effects on other 
organisms are underway. There is as yet 
no evidence that any of the substances are 
of therapeutic value. 

Antibiotics fbom the Aspeboilu and 


Pekicilua. Charles Thom, Port Jeffer- 
son, N. Y. 

Inhibition of one organism by another 
in culture is a very old story to anyone who 
has been cultivating miscellaneous species 
together for the past forty y^ars. Before 
the days of the pH apparatus we put litmus 
into the media, and saw how great a number 
of molds and bacteria would grow sur- 
rounded by broad zones of red free from 
other growths or partly so. Acid was thus 
our earliest recognized antibiotic though we 
did not use this w^ord. Nearly all Asper- 
gilli and Penicillia produce such acid re- 
actions whenever speciffed sugars are used 
in the media. In a recent issue of Science 
(lOS, 627) the penicillins were shown to be a 
closely related series of organic acids having 
closely related clinical adaptability to 
control of specified bacterial diseases. 
There is a long list of organic acids— lactic, 
citric, gluconic, puberulic, penicillic, asper- 
gillic, Kojic— and more. Each represents 
a form in which part of the substratum is 
broken down by one or many strains of 
fungi. Each of these is probably (some 
certainly are) metabolized in whole or in 
part by the fungus producing them. Per- 
haps some are discarded waste products. 
One may also safely say that all of them play 
some part in the defensive mechanism by 
which the organisms producing them sur- 
vive in the intense struggle for existence 
which characterizes rotting masses in 
nature. The past four years have seen 
fabulous results in the study of penicillin. 
A start has been made with others. The 
possibilities open to further intensive study 
are not calculable. 



VARIATION WITHIN STRAINS OF CLOVER NODULE BACTEEIA 
IN THE SIZE OF NODULE PRODUCED AND IN THE 
"EFFECTIYITY" OF THE SYMBIOSIS 

P. S. NUTMAN 

Rothamted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts, England 
Received for publication November 30, 1945 

Strains of Rhizobium may be distinguished in their behavior in symbiosis by 
their ability to infect a given host plant, ais well as by the types and numbers of 
nodules produced and by the nodules’ effectiveness in benefiting the host through 
nitrogen fixation. Allen and Baldwin (1931) have reviewed the changes which 
strains of Rhizobium have been observed to undergo, and the more important of 
these may be summarized. Nobbe and Hiltner (1893) and Frank (1899) claimed 
that growth of Rhizobium on gelatin media could induce ineffectivity in nitrogen 
fixation in the nodules or even complete loss of ability to infect the roots. Other 
workers have claimed that cultivation on nitrogen-rich media leads to a reduction 
in effectivity and vice versa, and Simon (1908), Snieszko (1929), and Hutchinson 
(1924) present evidence that culture in soil restores lost virulence and effectivity. 
finally, Wtlnschik (1925) and Allen and Baldwin (1931) claimed that repeated 
plant passage led to changes in the effectivity of strains, although neither Stapp 
(1929) nor Tulanen (1945) was able to confirm Wlinschik’s results. 

In all these cases it is not clear whether the observed changes were due to the 
selective action of the treatment on an already heterogeneous population or 
whether new variants had appeared during the experiments. The gradual 
changes often observed could thus be attributed either (1) to the selective in- 
crease of a small number of cells originally present in the culture, and bearing the 
newly observed character, (2) to the development of a few variants that sub- 
sequently increa^d differentially, or (3) to a general change occurring through- 
out the bacterial population. Further, the majority of tests were made as pot 
experiments, and under these conditions the possibility of contamination cannot 
be excluded. 

The object of the present work was to study, with pure culture technique, the 
effects of plant passage and of various cultural environments in inducing variation 
in a population of Rhizobium known to be homogeneous at the commencement of 
the tests. 


MEDIA AND METHODS 

All stock cultures were maintained on a yeast-water agar medium and sub- 
onltured at about two-month intervals. Ilie medium used had the following 
ccnnposition: mannitol, 1.00 per cent; KsHP04, 0.05 per cent; MgSOi, 0.02 per 
cent; NaCl, 0.02 per cent; CaC^0.02 per cent; FeCU, 0.001 per cent; 1 0 p er c e nt -^ 
aq. yeast extract, 10 per c«it; agar 1.5 per cent. 
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Throu^iout the esperimeats late-floweriog Montgraneryidiiie red dover wai 
used as the test plant. The seed was sterilised externally before planting 
being washed for 3 minutes in 80 per cent alcdhol, then for 3 minutes in 0.2 per 
oent mercuric chloride, followed by frequ^t washingps with sterile water over a 
period of some hours. Hie sterilised seed was transferred with a wire loop to the 
surface of a test tube slope of “seedling agar” of the following compodtion: 
KtHP 04 , 0.05 per cent; MgSOiTHtO, 0.02 per cent; NaCl, 0.01 per oent; Ca« 
(POili, 0.2 per cent; FeP 04 , 0.1 per cent; FeCU* 0.001 per cent; agar, 1.2 per 
cent. The tubes containing the dover plants were kept in racks in a glasshouse 
and jmrtially shaded on cloudless days. Development was brat in conditions of 
good li^t but not under direct sunlight; the roots were shaded. 

The plant cultures were allowed to grow under these conditions for 3 monilis 
or longer, depending on the time of year and the object of the experiment. At 
harvest, observations were made of the general appearance of eadi plant, whether 
huge and dark green or small and pale yellow-green, and the l^igth of all the 
nodules on the roots were determined ; in some experiments dry weight and total 
nitrogen were also determined. Isolations of substrains from nodules were made 
fmn sini^e colonies picked from platings of the contents of sin^ nodules. 
Before plating, each nodule used for isolation was sterilised externally with 
alc(hol and mercuric chloride as described for seed sterilization. 

ORIGIN OF STRAINS A AND H.K.C. 

Two original strains oi RhizMtm tr^oKi were chosen for this study; an 
fective strain, strain A, obtained from Professor Bartel of Stockholm (referred to 
in 8(Hne previous publications as strain “Bart. A”), and a local ineffective strain 
named H.K.C. Before the pre^nt inv«rtigation was commenced in 1939, the 
stock cultures of both strains and their early derivatives were under the obser- 
vation of Dr. H. K. Chen. They were used frequently and for several yean in 
studks in strain competition, effectivity, etc.; they were frequently plated, and 
during tins time no changes in festivity were observed. 

In the course of the work rigid bacteriological control excluded contamination 
by other nodule bacteria, but at intervals the identity of each stnun was checked 
serolopcally by Dr. A. Kleczkowski. A large number of substrains derived by 
plant passage from strain A were examined. These were named systematically 
on isolation, tibe name of each being derived from tiie parent strain by the addition 
of a digit. Thus substrains A151 and A162 were derived from substrain A15, 
which in turn was derived from substrain Al, which in turn was derived from 
strain A. It is reidized that “substrain” may be regarded as too high ranking a 
term to distinguish reisdations which were in most cases indistinguidiable, but it 
is retained for clarity. 

The complete scheme of isolations made in the course of tibe first series of ex- 
periments on the stability of strain A is shown in figure 1, in which each cirole 
rqiresents a nodule produced by, and containing, the substiain niunbered bdow 
it, and in iriiioh tiie diagrammatic section of a pi^ dish represents the sdectiim 
of that substrain from a sing^ colony. Thus the lowest ehde r^resents a 
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nodule containing the original atrain A, the contents of which were plated in 
December, 1938, yielding substrain Al. Six nodules containing this subatrain 
were plated at different times, in different experiments, and from these six 
platings substrains All to A16 were derived. When a number of colonies were 
picked from the plating ot the same nodule, such replicate isolations were all 
ghren the same substrain number. 


THE STABIUTT OF STRAIN A WITH RESPECT TO SIZE OF NODULES PRODUCED 

The difference between effective and ineffective strains has been elucidated by 
Chen and Thornton (1940), who showed that, in the clover, pea, and soybean 
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cross-inoculation .groups, the effectivity of a strain does not depend on the 
efficiency of the nitrogen fixation process itself, but is a function of the mass and 
duration of the active bacterial tissue of the nodule. It was observed that clover 
inoculated with the effective strain A had relatively few nodules, ranging widely 
in size, whereas plants inoculated with the ineffective strain, Coiyn, produced a 
large niunber of nodules all of which were small and which soon degenerated. 
Both strains fixed nitrogen at the same rate per unit mass of active bacterial 
tissue. 

The great majority of clover strains conform in their nodulation broadly to the 
two types which were described by Chen amd Thornton, and which are repre- 
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suited by the strains A and Coiyn. Such a generalization does not hold for all 
strains under all conditions; not only do intermediate strains occur, but under 
some circumstances restively large nodules are formed, whidi are neverthdou 
ineffective because the bacterial tissue of the nodule is very ephemeral. But any 
strain, whether or not it conforms to the A or Coryn type, has a characteristio 
distribution of nodule length when tested on a sufficient number of plants, and a 
departure from this would almost certainly be reflected in differences in effec* 
tivity. Ibe distribution of nodule length was here used as a measure of tffiange in 
effectivity, not only because it can be based on exact and well-replicated measure- 
mentSrbut also because this criterion has an intrinsic interest quite apart from 
its relation to effectivity. 

Homogeneity teats of principal avbatraina in respect to nodule length. Studies in 
variation are apt to be invalidated by faflure to ensure that the material under 
examination is homogeneous; in this instance, a bacteriologically pure line. Tbe 
early plant passage substrains were therefore tested for their homogeneity in 
behavior in regard to size of nodules produced. 

In the first two experiments the substrains A13 and A15, also A122 and 
A124, were tested and compared. The population of each was sampled by the 
plating and picking of about 30 random colonies, each colony being used to in- 
oculate a pair of clover plants grown on mi agar slope in a test tube. Each tube 
was planted with two clover seeds, though sometimes only one plant grew. At 
harvest a complete record of the nodule length distribution of each plant was 
made, from which was obtained the mean length of the nodules within each 
culture tube, i.e., produced from one picked colony. Similarly the average size 
of nodule produced by a substrsin could be calculated as the mean length of all 
nodules produced by all the colonies picked from a plated nodule containing that 
substrain. 

It was at once evident from an examination of the data of these experiments 
that the number of nodules and the distribution of nodule size varied greatly from 
plant to plant, and that the significance of small differences between substrains 
and between colonies was difficult to assess by simple comparison of mean values, 
so that recourse was had to statistical an^ysis. In each eiqieriment independent 
comparisons were made between the mean nodule lengths in replicate tubes, each 
infected from a different colony, and between those of individual plants infected 
from the same colony. These comparisons are illustrated in figure 2. By this 
means the variance of nodule length within plants, i.e., between nodules on the 
same plant, was used to determine the significance of differences between dupli- 
cate plants in the same tubes; that between plants was utilized for testing dif- 
ference between colonies, i.e., tubes; and the colony variance was used as an 
estimate for error in determining the significance of differences between sub- 
strains. The variances thus obtiuned in the second of these first two experiments 
and in some of the later experiments are pven in table 1. In eiqieriment 1, 
nodules containing substrains A13 and A15 were plated, and 24 random colonies 
of each substrain were tested on plants. These tests chowed no mgmficant 
difference in mean nodule lengths produced by the two substrains (8.58 sb 0.20, 
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8.27 d: 0.13 mm per 10, respectively), but complete analyds could not be made 
here as the individual plant results were not kept separate. In experiment 2, 
a similar comparison was made between substrains A122 and A124. Here, how* 
ever, a complete analysis of variance was made, and it showed a rignificant 
difference only between duplicate plants in the same tube. The two substrains 
were similar, and each was homogeneous, no significant difference in behavior 
showing between isolations from the 69 colonies tested. 

This and all later analyses emphasized that there was a mgnificant difference 
between the nodule length distributions of individual plants in the same tube. 
This difference may have been due to factors inherent in the plant affecting re- 
sponse to homogeneous bacterial population, or to the develqjment of bacterial 
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Fia. 2. CoMi'ABisoNs Made in the Analtsis or Vabiance 

(1) Variance within plants. 

(2) Variance between plants in the same tube. 

(3) Variance between colonies (i.e., tubes). 

(4) Variance between substrains. 

variants in or immediately around the individual plant, or to the selective in- 
fection of that plant by bacteria differing from the majority in the mean nodule 
length which they produce. On the last two views it should be possible to modify 
the mean nodule length by selection from large and small nodules, respectively, or 
from plants showing abnormal nodule length distributions. The effect of such 
selection was therefore tested. 

Nodule sdecHon experiments. Two plants infected with substrain A15 were 
chosen for the first test, experiment 3 (table 1). From the first plant having 
nodules of a mean length of 1.09 mm, a nodule 1.7 mm long was selected and 
plated, and from this plating 35 random colonies were picked (substrain A151), 
and each was separately tested on clover. The second plant bore nodules with 
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a mean length of 0.59 mm, from which a nodule of 0.5 mm was plated. 'Ehirty- 
eight colonies were picked (substrain A152) wd each was testqf^ on dover. 
Analysis of variance showed no significant difference between the mean nodule 
famgths produced by the substrains isolated from the large and the gmall nodule, 
raq)ectively. Ihe comparison of replicate colonies showed that the bacterial 
(xmtents of each nodule from which the substrains were isolaied were also 
homogeneous (table 1, experiment 3). *» * 

In the second test (experiment 4), isolations were made from nodples on plants 
in experiment 3. Seven plants, each having few and large nodules produced by 
substrain A151, were selected, and from these 11 nodules ranging in length from 
1.7 to 2.6 mm in length were plated. Thirty-one random colonies were picked 
from these plates and tested on clover (substrains A1511, A1512, etc). Two 
plants having many small nodules produced by substnun A152 were also selected, 
and from these plants 12 nodules 0.6 to 0.7 mm long were taken from the older 
roots, to avoid using young nodules that may later have grown larger. These 
nodules were plated and 27 colonies tested (substrains A1521, A1522, etc.). 
The mean nodule length produced by isolations from the large nodules was 
0.845 mm; that produced by isolations from the small nodules was 0.802 mm. 
Analsrsis showed that these means were not significantly different, but the var- 
iance between isolates from different nodules on plants inoculated with the same 
substrain was less than that between replicate colony isolates from the same 
nodule. Thus, selection over two plant passages of lai^ and small nodules 
borne on plants bearing, respectively, few large and many small nodules failed to 
alter the mean nodule length produced by the selected substrains. 

However, the mean nodule lengths produced by replicate coloniea from the same 
nodule in experiment 4 did show a variance significantly exceeding that between 
duplicate plants in the same tubes (table 1). This was attributable to two tubes 
in which both plants bore unusually large nodules. The colonies from which 
these tubes were inoculated came from different nodules inoculated with substrain 
A151, and the remaining colonies from the same two nodules produced nodules 
of normal length. Nevertheless, a large nodule from one of these tubes was 
plated, and 36 random colonies obtained from it were compared with 33 random 
colonies from a plating of substrain A1221, whose parent substrain, A122, had 
been shown in e^qjeiiment 2 to produce a normal nodule length distribution. The 
isdiates from this large nodule (substrain A15111) produced a mean nodule 
length of 1.079 :4: 0.031 mm, which was not significantly different from that 
produced by substrain A1221, i.e., 1.107 ± 0.017 mm. There was thus no 
evidence that the abnormality in the two tubes of e^riment 4 was due to any 
difference in the bacteria. 

Similar negative results were also obtmned in experiment 6, in which the con- 
torts of an abnormally large nodule containing sulntrain A1211 were plated and 
35 colony isdates (A12111) compared in nockle formation with 35 from the 
ancestral substrain A1 (tabte 1). 

The sdection from large and onall nodules, described above, took no account 
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TABLE 1 


AtutlyaU of variance of nodule length 


n 

mAiirs 

MEAN 

NOPUIX 

tSKOTB 

(in 

0.1 mm) 

iOOICE Of VAmXAMCE 


tuicsor 

BQUAAEI 

MEAN 

tQVAES 

r 

2 

A122 


Between aubstrains 

1 

12.13 

12.13 

0.14 


A124 

K| 

Between colonies 


5,727.25 

85.48 

1.36 



m 

Between plants 

! 79 

4,963.54 

62.83 

4.72 XXX 



mm 

Within plants 


14,549.60 

13.32 


Total. 




1,239 

25,252.52 

20.38 


6 

A1 

8.37 

Between substrains 

1 

22.91 

22.91 

0.50 


A12111 

8.13 

Between colonies 

60 

2,746.34 

45.77 

1.75 X 




Between plants 

62 

1,617.78 

26.09 

3.03 XXX 


i 


Within plants 

1,397 


8.61 


Toul. 




1,520 

16,416.42 

10.80 


3 

A151 

8.06 

Between substrains 

i 

1 1 

16.76 

16.76 

0.59 


A152 

7.89 

Between colonies 

71 

2,021.58 

28.47 I 

0.99 




Between plants 

100 

2,879.99 

28.80 

3.59 XXX 



1 

Within plants . ... 

1,961 

15,731.57 

8.02 


ToUl 




2,133 

20,649.90 

9,68 


4 

A1511 etc 

8.45 

Between A151 and 

1 

73.81 

73.81 

2.57 




A152 lines 

1 





A1521 etc 

8.02 

Between nodule iso- 

21 

603.13 

28.72 

0.19 




lates sister sub- 








strains 








Between colonies 

35 

5,344.87 1 

152.42 

5.81 XXX 




Between plants 

58 

1,520,78 

26.22 

3.42 XXX 




Within plants 

1,445 

11,089.73 

7.67 


Totftl 

1,560 

18,622.32 

11.94 


10 

A121111 

10.50 

Between substrains 

1 

253.60 

253.60 

0.81 


A121111W 

9.58 

Between colonies 

28 

8,738.73 

312.09 

20.25 XXX 




and between plants 








Within plants 

1,193 

18,378.83 

15.41 


Total 

1,222 

27,371.16 

22.40 


11 

A121111 

10.67 

Between substrains 

1 

1,878.20 

1,878.20 

343.36 XXX 


Al2imw» 

7.43 

Between colonies 

16 

i 87.51 

5,47 

0.04 




Between plants 

6 

I 898.38 

149.73 

55.66 XXX 




Within plants 

371 

t 

998.09 

2.69 


Total . 





394 

3,862.18 

9.80 
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of the degree of benefit shown by the plant; the plants from whidi tiie small 
nodules were selected did bear evidence of some nitrogen fixation. Occacdonally, 
however, a plant was observed which showed the dwarf sine, etiolation, red 
petides, and the many small nodules characteristically produced by an ineffective 
bacterial strain. In one typical instance the mean nodule lengths of the aberrant 
and of the remaining normal plants in an experiment were found to be 0.833 
dt 0.009 mm and 0.840 0.010 mm, and in a second case 0.584 d= 0.010 mm 

and 1.124 =b 0.014 mm. In these and in other cases plants showing effective 
and ineffective responses appeared together in the same tube. From the first of 
these ineffective plants 34 colony isolations (substrain A16) were compared with 
the parent substrain A1 and with isolations from a large nodule (substrain 
AI21111). The mean nodule lengths produced by each substrain were: A16, 
1.045 db 0.014 mm; Al, 1.025 ± 0.031 mm; and A121111, 1.092 ± 0.019 mm. 
They are not significantly different. 

From the second ineffective plant infected with substrain A151, 20 colony 
isolations (substrain A1512) were compared with 20 from a large nodule on a 
normal plant (substrain A1513). The mean nodule lengths for A1512 were 
1.108 ± 0.026 mm, and for A1S13, 1.081 =b 0.026. In both these experiments, 
therefore, the bacteria isolated from the plants that showed ineffective responses 
produced the mean nodule size and type of response typical of an effective 
bacterial substrain. 

From these results it was concluded that the substrains derived from strain 
A since 1939 were very stable with respect to effectivity response and size of 
nodules. During the experiments outlined above 28 plant passage substrains 
were examined, involving the testing of about 600 colonies, the response of about 
1,200 plants, and the measurement of more than 16,000 nodules. In this ex- 
tensive series of tests no persistent change in the bacteria with respect to mean 
nodule length appeared, either during normal growth in the plant or as a result of 
deliberate selection. 

Plant passage. The experiments summarized in figure 1 yielded some data on 
the absence of an influence of plant passage on effectivity, since most of these 
comparisons were made between substrains which had been pased through the 
plant for different numbers of times before testing. In these experiments the 
effects of 2, 4, 5 plant passages were tested, and in no case was any effect evident, 
a result contrary to the reports of Allen and Baldwin (1931), who described 
changes from effectivity to ineffectivity, and vice versa, on plant passage. 
It was thought that differences in experimentation might have been responsible 
for this disi^reement, in that each plant passage culture was made in these 
experiments from a colony on a plating of the contents of a single nodule, so that 
an infrequent dissociative change would almost certainly have been overlooked. 
To test this possibility farther ejqieriments were undertaken using the stable 
effective substrain A121111 and the ineffective strain H.K.C., in an endeavor to 
fdlow Allen and Baldwin’s technique and in addition to compare the effects of 
intervoiing plating and agar culture. The substrain A121111 was selected, 
not only because of its stability under laboratory conditions, -but also because 
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there was no doubt of its bacteriological purity. The strain H.K.C. had not 
undergone so rigorous an examination as A121 1 1 1 but had been under observation 
in the laboratory for a considerable time and was not known to have produced 
any forms differing in effectivity. 

I^The transfers were conducted under sterile conditions using the agar tube 
technique of plant culture, and the isolates were tested in controlled test tube 
experiments. Ibe series of plant passage transfers was begun in November, 
1940, by inoculating seedling agar slopes, planted with red clover, with the two 

6 PLmt fiatagmt S ^ S O’*. 


trt -r^f f~r rT* 

III II II 11 



AI2IIII 

Fio. 3. Scheme or Isolation, Plating, and Subcultube Followed in Plant 

Passaob Ezpbbimsnts 

strains. The scheme of isolations then foUowed wiU be made dear by reference 
to figure 3. 

Ibree methods of plant passage were employed, (a) Six random nodules 
frmn the previous plant passage were crushed in saline, and the resulting sus* 
pension was used directly to infect the next plant passage, (b) A suspendon 
from six crushed nodules was grown on an a^ slope, incubated for 1 week, and 
then used as inoculum, (c) A similar nodule suspension was plated and a colony 
isolation used as inoculum. At each plant passage, fresh series using methods 
(a) and (b) were started from the stock cultures and continued to the end of the 
experiment. Thus, by September, 1941, substrains had been obtained tiiat had 
bem passed tibroufdi tito plant from 1 to 6 times by methods (a) and (b) , induding 
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one that had been passed 6 times with a plating between each passage. In 
addition, an isolation was made in September, 1941, from the original plant 
inoculated with the stock culture of A121111, which had been kept since 
November, 1940. This scheme was designed to test whether changes in the 
bacteria were produced by plant passage and whether these were lost during 
growth in ags^ or through the effects of plating. 

The final isolates were each tested in 4 replicate agar tube cultures, each of 
which contained from 1 to 3 plants. After a period of 5 months of growth the 
nodules were measured as in previous experiments of this t}^, and, in addition, 
the dry weights of the individual plants and the total nitrogen content of half of 
each treatment (2 replicates) were determined. The results summarized in 
table 2 show no significant difference between the treatments. The control tubes 
remained without nodules. 

In view of these negative results a further plant passage experiment was con- 
ducted; this was a continuation of the one described above in that the isolation of 
further plant passage inocula was made from the agar experiment just described. 
The number of plant passages was extended to eight, but final tests were only 
made on the fourth and eighth plant passage, and on the stock culture. The 
final effectivity test consisted of 10 replicate test tube cultures of seedling agar 
medium for each treatment, each tube planted singly with red clover. The seeds 
were sown in June and the experiment was concluded in October. The results 
are shown in table 2. Again no significant effects were produced by any of the 
methods of plant passage either as regards nodule length, plant dry weight, or 
nitrogen fixation. The culture obtained after 8 plant passages with intervening 
plating did not differ significantly in nodule length produced from the stock 
substrain A121111, which itself, after 5 previous similar passages, had been found 
not to differ significantly from its parent substrain Al. Thus 13 passages with 
intervening platings failed to alter the strain in respect to the character measured. 

The negative results obtained by three different methods of plant passage 
make it difiScult to explain the discrepancy between these results and those of 
Allen and Baldwin (1931) on grounds of technique. The difference may be in 
the greater homogeneity of the bacterial strains used in the present work. The 
evidence here presented shows that an oripnally homogeneous strain of Rhvco- 
bivm does not undergo modification in its symbiotic behavior on repeated plant 
passage. 


EmSCT OF STORINO BUBBTRAIN A121111 IN BOIL 

Appeamnee of an ineffective variant. The first part of this work provided no 
evictooe that either plant passage or nodule selection could modify a genetically 
uniform strsun, but it did provide, in the later plant passage derivatives strain 
A, some material most thoroughly tested as to genetical hcmiogendty. It was 
decided to test the stability of this strain outside the plant. The first series of 
tests were made after storing substnun A121111 in Woburn soil. 

Woburn smidy soil passed through a 0.5-mm sieve was distributed in 60-mg 
amounts in large (2-inch diameter) test tubes, which were plugged and sterilized 
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TABLE 2 


Tent of plant passage by three methods 


lOnSOD OV PABtAOB 

wvifBxx or 

PLANT 

PASSAOBS 

WAN NODULB 
KUICBKU psm 
PLANT 

WAN NODULB 
LBNOTH8 PBB 
PLANT 

WAN DBY WEIGHT 
PBB PLANT 

NO N PBB 
PLANT 

Test made Sept., 1941, to Feb., 1942. Substrain A121111 




lO/mm 

mg 

■■i 

(a) Direct plant pas- 

(Stock) 0 

15.3 

12.2 

30.3 


■age 

2 

26.6 =fc7.90 

9.4 dbO.98 

30.3 



3 

20.8 db4.30 

10.1 

30.0 



4 

13.9 

11.0 

29.1 



5 

13.6 

11.3 

26.4 

0.85 


6 

14.4 

14.3 ab2.05 

35.7 ±4.16 

1.19 

(b) Agar slope 

2 

21.0 

11.4 

33.6 

1.05 


4 

13,2 db2.74 

11.0 

25.6 ±4.28 

0.80 


6 

17.6 

9.5 

1 

27.6 

0.86 

(c) Plating 

6 

1 

13.2 

13.1 

29.9 1 

0.92 

Test made June to October, 1942. Substrain A121111 

(a) Direct plant pas- 

(Stock) 0 

49.2 dk 6.3 


85.76 ±11.6 

2.23 

sage 

4 

60.0 


100.70 

2.47 


8 

50.8 


105.96 

2.66 

(b) Agar slope 

8 

70.8 :±:10.2 


88.0 

2.34 

(c) Plating 

8 

56.7 


110.84 

2.86 


Test made Sept., 1941, to February, 1942. Strain H.K.C. 


(a) Direct plant pas- 

(Stock) 0 

41.7 

9.0 

8.85 

■■ 

sage 

2 

38.8 

8.7 ±0.54 

9.21 

mSM 


4 

42.4 

9.8 

8.60 ±1.98 

BIB 


6 

43.6 ±6.1 

8.7 ±1.68 

9.48 

■b 

(b) Agar slope 

2 

42.6 

8.7 ±0.55 

8.58 

0.17 


6 

40.6 

9.4 

8.88 

0.16 

(o) Plating 

6 

36.3 ±4.4 

10.0 ±0.50 

9.75 ±0.87 

0.16 

Test made June to October 

, 1942. Strain H.K.C. 


(a) Direct plant pas- 

(Stock) 0 

103.6 


30.42 ±1.99 

0.42 

sage 

4 

failed 





8 

failed 




(b) Agar slope 

8 

142.5 ±14.5 


42.30 ±3.12 

0.60 






:ls0.04 

(e) Plating 

8 

102.7 ±13.6 


33.04 ±3.93 

0.44 
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in an autoclave by heating to 15 pounds for 1 hour on 2 successive days. Three 
llie tubes were given equal quantities of a thick suspension in sterile water of 
strain A121111 taken from a yeast agar slope, and three similar tubes of steri- 
lized soil were kept without inoculation. Ihese remained sterile. The tubes 
with soil were stored at room temperature in the dark for 6 months, by which 
time the soil had become dry and crumbly. Platings of the three soil samples 
were then made on yeast-water agar. The colonies that developed had an ap- 
pearance similar to those typical of substrain A121111, and all appeared alike. 

TABLE 3 

Effectivity reaponte and average nodule length of plants inoculated with isolations from soil 

cultures of aubstrain AlBllll 
Test made May to July, 1941 


Colonies showing effective response are placed above the line in the table and those showing 

ineffective response below 


MEPUCATB COLONY 
IXEfilONATION 

BOn CVLTCXS NO. 1 

BOIL CULTUIS NO. 2 

BOIL CULTUIS NO. 3 

Average nodule 
length per plant 

Average nodule 
length per plant 

Average nodule 
length per plant 

a 

9.99 

15.56 

14.50 

b 

11.73 

14.96 

10.06 

c 

11 .26 

13.26 

12.80 

d 

14.43 

17.20 

16.47 

6 

9.70 

6.27 

13.23 

f 

13.19 

5.83 

10.39 

g 

13.29 

6.35 

14.44 

h 

10.00 

5.34 

11.14 

i 

14.92 

6.73 

8.13 

i 

1 8.69 

6.71 

11.46 

k 

! 15.15 

6.03 

11.13 

I 

13.20 

1 6.11 

13.48 

m 

1 7*66 

6.64 

15.90 

n 

6.29 

6.34 

14.68 

0 

6.26 

5.63 

16.85 

P 



11.93 

q 



5.55 


The average number of nodules on plants showing an effective response was 11 .98. 
The average number of nodules on plants showing an ineffective response was 55.48* 


About 15 colonies derived from each soil sample were selected at random from 
each plate, and from each colony a loopful of bacterial growth was transferred 
to a tube containing red clover seedlings grown aseptically on the usual nitrogen- 
deficient agar medium. These tests 6n clover were kept from May to Jtdy, by 
which time the plants could be clastified readily by eye as showing either an 
effective or an ineffective reqKmse. The plants fell into two clearly separate 
groups. Measurements of the nodules were made and these confirm^ tire 
dear-cut separation. Table 3 gives the mean nodule length found on plants 
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mocolated from every tested colony, the values below the horizontal line in each 
column referring to tubes showing ineffective responses. It is evident that 
dear-cut dissociation had taken place in the substrain A121111 during soil stor- 
age, giving rise to markedly ineffective variants. These appeared in all three 
tubes, though different proportions of variant to parent were found in each. 
Tests were then made of the contents of nodules on these plants. Subsequent 
investigation was most thorough in the case of soil culture no. 2, and description, 
illustrated by figure 4, will be confined to substrains from this soil, although data 
from soil cultures no. 1 and no. 3, as far as they went, confirmed the general 
conclusions. 

Figure 4 shows, diagrammatically, the plant passage tests made with colony 
isolates from soil culture no. 2. A circle again represents the selection of a 



nodule for plating, and the diagrammatic section of a petri dish indicates a test 
of replicate random colonies from a plating, the number of colonies tested being 
shown below. A thick base to the petri dish indicates that all the colonies 
tested gave effective responses, and a half-thick base, that the colonies differed 
in this req)ect. The designations of substrmns bear th^ letter showing the 
scnl culture colony from which they came, the numerals showii^ by the number 
of integers the number of subsequent plant passages. A diagranomatic agar 
slope indicates a stock culture. 

Of the 15 colonies from soil no. 2 that were tested, 4, labeled a to d, produced 
effective nodules. Two nodules derived from colony c were plated, and 2 colonies 
horn each nodule plating were tested, each on duplicate tubes of dover (table 4). 
One nodule from &e colony d was ato plated, and 20 colonies from this plating 
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were sepamtdy tested on clover; all these 24 colonies gave effective responses. 
The remaining 11 col(niies from soil produced ineffective responses on the plants 
tested with them and also gave nodule length distributions that were typical of 
ineffective strains. Two nodules from plants inoculated from each colony from 
e to m were plated, and from each plating two colonies were picked and tested 
on clover (figure 4). An additional nodule from the tube inoculated with 
cdony e was plated, and 20 colonies from this plating were separately tested on 
clover. Every one of these 54 colonies derived from 18 ineffective nodules 
^ve a typicd ineffective response when tested on the plant. These rather 

TABLE 4 


TuU of colony isolates from nodules of the first plant passage from soil culture no, t of substrain 

AlBllll 

Test made July to November, 1941 


•UB6T1A1M TBSXXO 

MUMBCm OW COtONXXI 
PICKED AMD TESTED 

iHEcnviry 

MKAM NODVLS 
UMOn PKK PLANT 

db 

cl 

2 

E 

10.97 


c2 

2 

£ 

11.08 


dl 

20 

E 

11.43 


e2 

2 

I 

6.23 


63 

2 

I 

6.52 


el 

20 

I 

6.04 


hi 

2 

I 

6.71 


11 

2 

I 

5.62 


12 

2 

I 

6.67 


ii 

2 

I 

6.36 

0.06 

i2 

2 

I 

5.86 

0.15 

kl 

2 

1 

5.65 

O.ll 

f2 

2 

I 

5.79 

0.64 

fl 

2 

I 

5.83 

0.07 

g2 

2 

I 

6.14 

0.46 

gl 

2 

I 

5.89 

0.19 

k2 

2 

I 

6.90 

0.08 

11 

2 

I 

5.69 

0.25 

12 

2 

I 

6.93 

0.51 

ml 

2 

I 

6.69 

0.11 

m2 

2 

I 

5.56 

0.21 


extensive tests thus gave no indication of any mixture of effective parent uid 
ineffective variant, either in the original colonies from soil or in the nodules 
produced when these original colonies were tested. 

Serological identity 0 / parent and ineffecHoe variant. Subcultures made from 
the 54 colonies mentioned above, as well as from 16 colonies isolated from effective 
and ineffective plants inoculated from soils no. 1 and no. 3, were all tested sero- 
lo^caUy by Dr. A. Kleczkowski, who used an antuenun obtained against tire 
original strain A. Equivalent agglutination occurred to a titer of 1 : 1,600 with 
all colonies, and witii the strahis A and A121111 used as cmitrols. No agouti- 
naticm occurred in any saline contrcd. Cross-adsorpticm tests were idso made 
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with the original effective strain and the ineffective dissociant, and no detectable 
differences were found. Full details of these experiments have been published 
(Klecricowski and Thornton, 1944). These tests, together with the sterility of 
the original control soil cultures, completely excluded the possibility that the 
ineffective variant was a contaminant. 

TABLE 6 

Te»t of replaled oubttraint from the first plant passage and of nodule isolates from the second 
plant passage after storing suhstrain Altllll in soil 
Tests made December, 1941, to March 1942 


SOBSTIAIM 

NUIC- 
BBS or 
COLO- 
MIES 
TEfTED 

MEAN 
NODUXX 
LENGTH 
PEI PLANT 


OBSBBVED EriBCrmiY 

Tested Dec., 1941 



First passage Substrain (stock) 





el 

9 

6.21 

0.186 

All ineffective 

fl 

10 

6.79 

0.158 1 

All ineffective 

oi 

10 

6.26 

0.115 i 

All ineffective 

Second passage Nodule isolate 



1 


ell 

10 

8.94 

0.381 

All effective 

el2 

2 

6.85 

0.070 

All ineffective 

el3 

2 

6.S2 

0.089 

All ineffective 

el4 

2 

6.79 

0.708 

All ineffective 

el5 1 

2 

5.92 

0.240 

Ail ineffective 

el6 

2 1 

5.97 

0.290 

All ineffective 

m 

10 1 

8.38 

0.985 i 

All effective 

m 

2 

6.57 

0.195 

All ineffective 

m 

2 

6.07 

0.195 

All ineffective 

fl4 

2 

6.36 

0.220 

All ineffective 

fl6 

2 

6.31 

0.046 

All ineffective 

m 

2 

1 

5.84 

0.261 

All ineffective 

Tests made April, 1942, to July, 1942 


First and second passage Substrains 
(stock) 

■ 


■ 


el 


6.57 

HI 

Ineffective 

ell 

n 

11.70 

moM 

Effective 

el2 


6.49 

0.19 

Ineffective 

Third passage Nodule isolates 

■1 




<111 


11.53 

0.98 

Effective 

el21 

H 

6.97 

0.99 

Ineffective 


InttabUity of the infective variemt. In the two testa of the soil derivatives 
so far described the division into effective and ineffective types abo showed as a 
dear distinctiim in the average nodule length per plant, but one plant infected 
with substrain el and one infected with fl each bore one large nodule (2.9 mm 
and 2.4 mm in length) aa well as numerous small nodules, with none of inter- 
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mediate size (figure 5). From both of these plants, platings were made frcmi the 
large nodule and from five of the small n^ules (figure 4). Twenty random 
colonies from each large nodule and two colonies from each small nodule were 
tested (substrains ell to el6, and /1 1 to/16). Colonies from plated stock cultures 
of the parent substrains el and /I were tested at the same time. The results are 
summarized in table 5. The parent substrains and all those derived from the 
small nodules (el2 to el6 and /12 to /16) produced ineffective responses. All 
the 20 colonies derived from the two large nodules produced effective responses 
(ell and /ll). A further test was then made by plating a large nodule con* 
taining substrain ell and a small nodule containing substrain el2. Four colonies 
were tested from each plate (el 11 and el21) as well as from stock cultures of the 
pmentai substrains. This test (table 5} confirmed the purity of both the large 
and the small nodule derivatives, both in regard to cffectivenes and size of 
nodules produced. Nevertheless, when stock cultures of these five e substrtuns 
were retested in October, 1943, after a year’s cultivation in vitro, substrain el 11, 
originally effective, and el, originally ineffective, then produced, on plating, 
mixtures of effective and ineffective colonies (figure 4). After a further 
long interval a test begun in January, 1945, using stock culture substrains of 
el, ell, elll, and el21, as well as/11 and/12, confirmed these results by showing 
the liability of the variant substrains to revert in agar culture (figure 4). 

nrSTABlUTr of the substrain A121111 stock CUIiTURS ON AOAR 

The stock culture of A121111 was maintained on yeast-water agar and sub- 
cultured at intervals of 2 to 3 months. Throughout 1941-42 it was frequently 
used in experiments of all kinds, and it maintained its effectivity. 

During this period, in April, 1942, a white colony dissodant appeared, the 
surface colonies of which differed from the normal type in presenting a very 
convex and often umbilicate or lobed surface, and instead of having a more or 
less mucilaginous texture, they were butyrous and could readily be lifted entire 
from the Surface of the agar with an inoculating needle. The surface of the 
colony was smooth, but not so smooth as the norm&l type. The dissociant type 
was morphologically indistinguishable from the normal type. Isrulsky and 
Starygin (1930) have described what are probably similar rough variants, and 
Almon and Baldwin (1933) have also described variants in pigmentation and 
gumminess, but no studies of the effectivity of these variants were made. 

The two types described above remained distinct when subcultured and 
later purified by plating twice. The new substrain was designated A121111W. 
It was found to be serolo^cally identical with the parent substrain A121111. 

Both strains were then tested on red clover in the usual way. A comparison 
of the mean nodule size produced by this variant and by its parent stim is 
C^ven in table 1 (ejqjeriment 10). Analysis of the variance showed no significant 
difference between the behavior of the two strains. The mean dry weight 
the plants inoculated with A121111 was 49.11 ± 2.86 nig, and that of the plants 
inoculated with A121111W was 44.00 db 2.90 mg, a difference which agun was 
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not signilicant. Thus in terms of dry wei^t and nodule size the effectivity of 
the dissociant was the same as that of the parent culture. The replated parent, 
A121111, was returned to stock, but again in November, 1943, it was observed 
on plating to consist of two colony types; the normal type and a dissociant type 
similar in all respects to A121111W. This was designated A121111W‘ and on 
serological examination was found to be indistinguishable from A121111, but on 
testing on clover was found to be ineffective (table 1, experiment 11). 

A further ineffective variant appeared in the stock culture of A121111 early 
in 1944, but the behavior of this variant has not been studied in much detail. 
The relative numbers of effective and ineffective bacteria in the stock cultures 
of substrain A121111 were determined at intervals by testing random colonies. 
The proportion of the latter rose to about half by November 5, 1943, increasing 
during November and December and then disappearing. Simultaneous tests 
on plant passage isolates derived from substrain A121111 did not reveal any 
ineffective variants. Subsequent tests of the stock culture made at frequent 
intervals during 1945 have revealed no further ineffective variants. 

DISCUSSION 

The changes in character occurring in bacteria fall into two main classes. 
First there are those that are cyclical, as changes in cell form and structure ap- 
pearing in such an order as to constitute a life cycle. These have been described 
in Rkizohium (Bewley and Hutchinson, 1920; Thornton and Gangulce, 1926) 
and can in fact be seen in the pleomorphism of all cultures of strain A and its 
derivatives. They are clearly distinguishable from the kind of changes here 
considered, which are of the type that persist for an appreciable time after the 
variant has been isolated and after it has been grown under the same conditions 
as its parent form. 

Persistent changes again appear to fall into two groups. There are those in 
which a strain shows a progressive change, as when pathogenic virulence in- 
creases on host passage or is reduced by culture on laboratory media; and there 
are those sudden, and more or less permanent, changes in character which may 
appear either following a stimulus or without evident cause. It is to these 
sudden changes that the term “dissociation” is usually applied. 

The apparent distinction between these last two types of variation is remi- 
niscent of that formerly drawn between continuous variation and discontinuous 
variation or mutation in higher organisms, and it seems likely that an appearance 
of a gradual change in a bacterial population may be due to the selective in- 
crease of mutant forms in that population. Indeed, the work of Lincoln (1940), 
Gowen (1941), and Gowen and Lincoln (1942) on the rate of spontaneous and 
X-ray-induced dissociation in Phytomonas stevpartii strongly suggests that bac- 
terial dissociation in general is strictly analogous to mutation in higher organisms. 

The genetical study of either progressive or dissociative variation is greatly 
complicated by the fact that the variant is usually observed not when it first 
oceurs but only after it has grown for many cell generations in competition with 
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tlie parent form. Tlie effects of plant passage upon a strain of RtmMum re- 
corded by Allen and Baldwin (1931) had the appearance of slow adaptive diange, 
and because of the localized method of infection seemed to offer a chance of 
analysing this type of variation. 

In the present work, in which a bacterial strjdn of carefully tested phenotypic 
purity was used, neither plant passage nor selection was able to modify either 
the effectivity of the strain or the related character of mean nodule length. 
This would seem to exclude, at least in regard to the strains used, the occurrence 
of a slow progressive change in the bacterial population during passage through 
.the host plant. But it does not necessarily exclude the occurrence of gene 
mutation in the bacteria giving rise to variants differing from the parent form 
in the size and effectivity of the nodule produced; and a closer examination d 
this possibility may be made on the basis of the results presented above. 

It is evident that the readiness with which mutants which affect nodule size 
(S’ effectivity can be detected differs greatly according to whether the mutation 
is in the direction of greater size and effectivity, or in the direction of smaller size 
and of ineffectivity. In the latter case, a parent strain normally producing 
effective nodules of large adult size will also produce nodules which are small 
because still young, so that an individual small nodule produced by a mutant 
can neither be distinguished at siglit from a small young nodule produced by 
the parent strain, nor will its ineffectivity perceptibly influence the growth of 
the host plant. Such a mutation occurring in a nodule will thus be found only 
if the nodule in which it took place is selected for plating, and then only if the 
mutant form is selected in one or more of the resulting colonies picked and tested 
on the plant, upon which it will produce a smaller mean nodule size and give an 
ineffective response. Hence the chance of finding a mutation producing smaller 
nodules is limited by the number of colonies separately tested on the plant. 
During the experiments on plant passage and substrain selection, commencing 
with the effective strain A, more than 600 colonies were tested in this way. 
'With any reasonable mutation rate, it is unlikely tiiat gene mutatioiu producing 
smaller nodules would have been detected, unless the mutant type increased 
oonaiderably in relation to the parent type either in the colony or in the nodule. 
There was no evidence of such selective growth. 

The likelihood of finding a variant in the (Erection of larger nodule size and 
^ectiveness is, on the contrary, very much greater because it has a probability 
(ff being detected if it occurs mther in the colony picked and tested, or in the 
nodule, tince the presence of even a single nodule of abnormally large size will be 
readily seen among the small nodules produced by the parent strain, and a single 
effective luxiule may perceptibly improve the growth of the plant (figure 5). 
Hmice the chance of ^tecting an effective vmiuit does not depend upon the 
number of colrmies tested, but on the number of nodules produced and examined. 

In the plant passage experiment umng the ineffective strain H.K.C. a total of 
2396 nodules were examirred. This munber ihay well have bear inaiffieient to 
(thuice t^on an effective variant, even supposing timt a mutant change in a 
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single; factor would render effective the strain II.K.C’. Wien, howecer, the 
ineffeetive variants produced by storing substrain A121111 in soil w(>ro passed 
through the plant, some ]3,4(K) resulting nodules were examined, and among these 
two large nodules which wen* shown to contain effective organisms were observed. 
With a reasonable mutation rate*, such a result would not be unexpected, and it 
may be legitimate' to assume that here a reversion occurred in a single hcreditable 
factor in the bacteria. 

The jilant pas.sage expc'riments as a whole are thus consistent with the view 
that bacterial mutants affc'cting nodule size and elTectiveness occur during plant 
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Till' single large iimiule proiluei'd by substrain fl, from Mliieli I be effeelive reversion 
f( nil was recovered, is indicated wit li an arrow. 

passJige, though there is no cxidence that, thc' plant environment selects bticterial 
variants in c'ither direction. Plant passtige is not a means of altering tlu' efti- 
cit'ncy of the bat'teria. An absence; of .selection among thc bacteria during 
plant pti-ssage nuty Iw redated to their separation into microscopic colonies within 
th(' individual ('ells of the mxlule, combined with the alxsence of suitable con- 
ditions for bacterial growth on the agar in xvhich the plants w ere grown. 

On the other hand, the high percentage of ineffective \ ariant tx-pt's producing 
small noduk's, which were found after storing the effective substrain A121 111 in 
soil, can lx's! be explained by supposing that in the soil env ironment a strong 
.selection occurred in favor of the ineffective variant. 
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It will lx* recalled that the ineflfective form appeared in all three soil cuiltures, 
and from this it might be deduced that the conditions in the soil (»auvsed thc' 
dissociation. This is not necessarily the case. Each tube of soil was inoculated 
from the same mass inoculum from a slope culture of A121 111, and it is probable 
that these enormous populatioas already contained numbers of mutant foirns, 
some of which may have been relatively at an advantage in the new erivironnK'ut. 

The storage in soil resulted in desiccation, which, like other unfavorabk* con- 
ditions, is a I’ccognized “in(‘itant” to dissociation insofar as it permits the survival 
of minority sections of the population. On yeast-water agar, even mod(‘rat(* 
desic(^ation leads to the death of bacteria. Their persistence in d(\sic(^at.tMl soil 
is probably due to the protective action of the soil (colloids (Heller, 1941). 

Changes in effe(‘tivity also occurred sporadically in (nilture on agar and 
possibly in the medium in the neighborhood of the plant root and in th(‘ noduk' 
itself, but the similarity of the results of the tests made in 1943 and 1915 of 
stock cultures of cl, etc., show that the factors influencing the multiplication of 
the variant do not necessarily cause it to supplant completely tlu^ parent forms, 
or even to become dominant. Information is needed on the natun' of the 
equilibrium (existing in such heterogeneous populations, as well as on th(' parti(‘- 
ular soil conditions apt. to encourage the emergence of in(‘fife(!ti\'(* variants, and 
on the relative stability in soil of different strains of lihizobiam. 

These results have an important bearing on the practice of legum(‘ s(»ed in- 
oculation in empluisizing the need for freqtient tests of the (4T('(*tivity of cultur(\s 
issued for this purpose in order to guard against the (kn elopment of und(‘sirabk‘ 
variants. 

It will also be I’ecalled that statistical analysis of th(» data nw eakMl gn'at ^'ar- 
iation in the response of individual clover plants to the same strain of bact(‘ria, 
in some (*ases to an extent involving complete inefT(*(*tivity in th(‘ response^ of 
individual plants with the normally effective strain A. This plant variability is 
being investigated on genetical lines, 
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SUMMAKY 

Th(' paper describes expen’inumts on the influences of passage through the* liost 
legume and of storages in soil and on agar medium upon the symbiotic^ behavior of 
two strains of Rhizobium. The rcvsults refer to mean length and ‘"effectivity” of 
nodules on red clover grown under bacteriologically controlled conditions. 

The original culture of the effective strain A was found to be uniform in th(» 
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behavior of isolations from replicate colonies, although considerable variation was 
found between the responses of individual plants infected from the same colony. 

Neither plant passage with or without intervening plating or short-time 
culture on agar nor selection from large or small nodules had any effect on the 
mean size or effectivity of the nodules produced by strain A. 

Plant passage similarly failed to modify the behavior of the ineffective strain 
H.K.C. 

On the other hand, after the storage of strain A in sterilized Woburn sandy soil 
ineffective variants were found to constitute a considerable proportion of the 
bacterial population. These variants resembled the parent type in cultural and 
serological characters. 

After the passage of these ineffective variants through the plant, two re- 
versions to the effective parent type were found among the 13,400 nodules 
examined. These remained effective on further plant passage. 

Stock cultures on agar slopes, both of the effective parent type and of the 
ineffective variant, showed an occasional tendency to produce new variants in 
effectivity. Variants in t 3 rpe of growth on agar also appeared under these 
conditions. 
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AN ADDITIONAL SHIGELLA PAKADYSENTERIAE SEROTYPE* 
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In recent years new ShigeUa strains have been reported by several investigators. 
Boyd (1940) described a number of ShigeUa paradysenteriae serotypes from India, 
many of which were found to have wide distribution. Working with micro- 
organisms isolated in India and the Middle East, Sachs (1943) found ShigeUa 
cultures belonging to the group which do not attack mannitol. The occurrence 
in India of non-mannitol-fermenting microorganisms which differed antigenically 
from both ShigeUa ambigm and ShigeUa dyaenleriae was mentioned also by Boyd. 
Two such strains of ShigeUa were studied in North Africa (vicinity of Casablanca 
and Bizerte) by Christensen and Gowen (1944). Type A and type B of Christ- 
ensen and Gowen were foimd to be identical with two non-mannitol-fermenting 
ShigeUa strains isolated by the writer near Oran, Algeria, in September, 1943, 
and identical with ShigeUa sp., Sachs Q771 and Q1167, respectively. Maclen- 
nan (1944) and others also studied members of this group in the Mediterranean 
area. ShigeUa strains which were similar to those described by Sachs were 
reported from the United States by Gober el al. (1944). 

In the course of our work in the Mediterranean area during the past 2 years 
a number of microoiganisms were encountered which differed serologically from 
known ShigeUa strains. The purpose of this communication is to present the 
results of an investigation of one of these — a ShigeUa paradysenleriae by virtue 
of its biochemical reactions but serologically distinct from recorded types. In 
the following pages this serotype will be referred to as ShigeUa paradyseriteriae, 
Lavington I. 


B0UBCE8 OF CULTURES 

Since the history ol the isolation of this microorganism is somewhat involved, 
it is presented in detail so that possible confusion in the literature may be avoided. 

Apparently the Lavington I serotype first was isolated in Casablanca during 
May and June, 1943, by Major A. H. Stock of the 2nd Medical Laboratory 
(Stock, 1945). The microorganism occurred in epidemic proportion in a United 
States Army installation and was isolated from the feces in 214 cases of bacillary 
dysentery. Although the cultures presented biochemical characteristics of 
ShigeUa paradymiteriae, they did not agglutinate in any of the available antisera. 
It was concluded by Ernst and Stock (1943) that the microorganism was probably 
an additirmal serotype. In January, 1945, Stock submitted his type T culture 
to this laboratory for comparison with our unclassified cultures. A small quan- 

*Thia investigation was made in the Bacteriology Section of the 15th Medical General 
Laboratory, United States Army, located at Naples, Italy. 

*Major, Sn. C., Res. With the technical assistance of Sergeant James L. Gravatti. 
Present address: New York State Veterinary College, Cornell University. 
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TABLE 1 
Sources of cultures 


COLTUIB MUMBBl 

SOUICX 

1 

XOCAUTY 

1 

X80LA1BD BY 01 IBCXIVBB 
VBOII 

2-2-4 (Type T)* 

Patient, American 

Casablanca 

Stock, 2nd Med. Lab. 

Lavington If 

Patient, American 

England 

Francis, Emergency 
Vaccine Lab. 

Lavington P*t 

Patient, American 

England 

Heller, let Med. Oea. 
Ub. 

6900 

Patient, American 

France 

Francis 

8944* 

Patient, American 

France 

Heller 

8046 

Patient, American 

France 

Heller 

2-3-417 

Food handler, Italian 

8. Italy 

15th Med. Oen. Leb. 

2-3-476* 

Food handler, Italian 

S. Italy 

16th Med. Gen. Lab. 

2-3-723 

Patient, American 

S. Italy 

262nd Station Hosp. 

2-3-724 

Patient, American 

S. Italy 1 

262nd Station Hosp. 

2-3-931* 

Patient, American 

S. Italy 

262nd Station Hosp. 

2-3-1008 

Patient, American 

S. Italy 

262nd Station Hosp. 

2-3-1009 

Food handler, Italian 

S. Italy 

15th Med. Gen. Lab. 

2-3-1028 

Food handler, Italian 

S. Italy 

15th Med. Gen. Lab. 

2-3-1029 

Food handler, Italian 

S. Italy 

15th Med. Gen. Lab. 

2-3-1124 

Food handler, Italian 

S. Italy 

15th Med. Gen. Lab. 

2-3-1126t 

Patient, Italian 

S. Italy 

15th Med. Gen. Lab. 

2-4-318 

Patient, American 

S. Italy 

15th Med. Gen. Lab. 

2-4-606 

Patient, American 

N. Itely 

2nd Med. Lab. 

2-4-607 

Patient, American 

N. Italy 

2nd Med. Lab. 

2-4-608 

Patient, American 

N. Italy 

2nd Med. Lab. 

2-4-613 

Patient, American 

N. Italy ^ 

2nd Med. Lab. 

24-930t 

Carrier, Italian 

S. Italy 

15th Med. Gen. Lab. 

2-5-461 

Food handler, Italian 

1 S. Italy 

15th Med. Gen. Lab. 

2-6-978 

Food handler, Italian 

1 S. Italy 

15th Med. Gen. Lab. 

2-6-1037 

Patient, American 

N. Italy 

2nd Med. Lab. 

2-6-1224 

Food handler, Italian 

S. Italy 

15th Med. Gen. Lab. 

2-6-1415 

Patient, American 

? 

U. S. Hospital Ship 

2-6-1433 

Patient, American 

S. Italy 

300th General Hosp. 

2-7-643 

Food handler, Italian 

S. Italy 

15th Med. Gen. Lab. 

2-7-1601 

Food handler, German 

S. Italy 

15th Med. Gen. Lab. 

2-7-1714 

Patient, American 

S. Italy 

15th Med. Gen. Lab. 

2-7-1727 

Food handler, Italian 

S. Italy 

15th Med. Gen. Iiab. 

2-8-209 

Food handler, Italian 

S. Italy 

15th Med. Gen. Lab. 


* Cultures were used for antiserum preparation, 
t Both Lavington 1 cultures originated in Dr. Joan Taylor’s laboratpfy . 
t Two cultures were isolated from the same individual. 
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tity of antiserum made with the type T culture in 1943 was also supplied. 
Stock’s type T is 2-2-4 in our series. 

During early March, 1945, an antiserum (labeled Lavington I) prepared with 
a new Shigdla paradyaenleriae type was received from Lieutenant-Colonel A. E. 
Francis, R.A.M.C., of the Emergency Vaccine Laboratories, East Everleigh, 
England. Francis received cultures of the new type from Doctor Joan Taylor, 
of Oxford, who isolated it in England (20 cases) and from Captain George Heller, 
of Ihe Ist Medical General Laboratory, who recovered a number of cultures from 
cases in France. Francis (1945) found that Taylor's Lavington I and Heller’s 
type culture (6900) were identical, as shown by reciprocal adsorption tests. 

The Lavington I and strain 6900 cultures were received from Francis during 
May, 1945, as were cultures 8944 and 8945 from Heller. Cultures 2-4-605, 607, 
608, 613, and 2-5-1037 were isolated from cases in northern Italy in the vicinity 
of Florence and Modena by Stock and personnel of the Second Medical Labora- 
tory during the latter part of 1944 and the spring of 1945. The remaining cul- 
tures were isolated by various United States Army hospital laboratoiy workers 
and sent to this laboratory for identification (7 cultures), or were originally 
isolated here (16 cultures). The sources of individual cultures are listed 
in table 1. 


BIOCHEMICAL STUDIES 

The cultures isolated here were recovered on SS agar (Difco), but Stock’s were 
picked from desoxycholate citrate agar (D.C., Baltimore Biological Laboratory). 
The colony form on these media, on eosin methylene blue, and on plain agar 
plates conforms to the descriptions recorded for other dysentery bacilli. Varia- 
tion of the S to R type was noted in most of the cultures, although no completely 
rough forms were seen. Small colony variants appeared in some cultures, but 
these were not studied in detail. 

Carbohydrate media were prepared by adding Seitz-filtered solutions of the 
various test substances to an autoclaved basal medium made up of beef extract 
(0.3 per cent), peptone (1.0 per cent, bacto), sodium chloride (0.5 per cent), and 
Andrade’s indicator. The final pH of this medium was about 7.2. Glucose, 
lactose, sucrose, and glycerol were each employed in 1,0 per cent concentration. 
The other carbohydrates were used in a concentration of 0.5 per cent. Simmon’s 
citrate agar (Difco) was employed in tests for citrate utilization. The Voges- 
Proskauer and methyl red tests were done with 24- and 48-hour cultures, re- 
spectively, grown in MR-VP medium (Difco). A 40 to 50 per cent (weight per 
volume) potassium hydroxide solution contiuning 0.3 per cent creatine was 
employed in the tests for acetylmethylcarbmol production. Indole tests were 
made by two methods. The first was the Gnezda test in which filter paper 
strips were impregnated with a saturated solution of oxalic acid, dried, and sus- 
pended over 2.0 per c^t peptone water. The alternate method for indole was 
the standard 1.0 per cent tryptone water culture tested after 24 hours’ incubation 
with Kovac’s reagent. Tests for the production of hydri^en sulfide were made 
with the aid of strips of filter paper soaked in a saturated solution of neutral 
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lead acetate, dried, and suspended over the 2.0 per cent peptone water cultures. 
Many Shigella strains produce blackening of such pap^. 

Motility tests were made with two media, the 6mt of which is a modification 
of the Jordan et al. medium used by Salmonella investigators both to determine 
motility and to separate phase variants (Edwards and Bruner, 1942). The 
alternate motility medium was prepared by adding 0.25 per cent agar to 1.0 per 
cent tryptone water. Both motility media were inoculated with a loop at the 
top of the medium column. 

Tests for urease production were made with a medium devised by Christoisen 
(1944). Since the formula for this medium has not to our knowledge been 
published, it will be included here: distilled water 1 liter, glucose 1.0 g, 
peptone (Difco) 1.0 g, sodium chloride 5.0 g, monobasic potassium phosphate 
(EHsPOO 2.0 g, phenol red 0.012 g, and agar 20 g. The pH is adjusted to 6.8 
to 6.9, and the medium is sterilized in the autoclave. When the basal medium 
has cooled to 50 to 55 C, 80 ml of a Seitz-filtered 20 per cent urea solution are 
added, and the medium is tubed in approximately 3-ml quantities in Loeffler 
tubes and allowed to solidify so as to have a deep butt and a short slant. A 
heavy inoculum is made on the slant without stabbing. Although some 
Aerobader cultures may yield a positive or doubtful reaction within 18 to 24 
hours at 37 C with this medium, as compared to a delayed trace or entirely 
negative reaction with the highly buffered medium of Rustigian and Stuart (1941), 
no ShigeUa or Salmonella species thus far tested has given even a trace reaction 
after prolonged incubation. The Christensen medium is an exceptionally 
valuable one in routine work for the early recognition of Proteus and paracolon 
Aerobader cultures. All cultures which yield an acid butt and an alkaline slant 
on Kligl^’s medium (modified with added sucrose), regardless of gas or blacken- 
ing from hydrogen sulfide, are inoculated onto the urea medium. Cultures which 
are positive at a preliminary reading made after 3 to 4 hours’ incubation at 
37 C or which show trace or doubtful reactions following overnight incubation 
are eliminated from subsequent serological and biochemical tests. Used in this 
manner the urea medium has aided materially in the examination of thousands oS. 
feces specimens. For the differentiation of Proteus cultures, however, the me- 
dium of Rustigian and Stuart is essential. 

Tests for the reduction of trimethylamine oxide were made by the method of 
Wood and Baird as outlined by WeQ and Black (1944). The tests were per- 
formed with 24-hour cultures on two separate occasions vrith two lota of medium. 
Appropriate positive and negative controls were included on each occasion: 
ShigeUa sonnei and Shigella dispar cultures were positive, and microor ganisms of 
the S. paradysenieriae Flexner group (I through VI) were native, as were several 
cultures of S. dyserUerias. 

All biochemical tests were incubated at 37 C with the exception of motility 
tests, which were incubated at about 28 C on top of the incubator (7 days). 
Negative carbohydrate media were held for periods tmying betweoi 28 and ^ 
days. Gelatin and citrate tubes were kept for at least 21 days, tim gelatin bang 
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tested for liquefaction at intervals of 4 or 5 days. The final reading of the urea 
medium was made after 7 days’ incubation. 

The biochemical and physiological reactions of the first 27 cultures listed in 
table 2 were studied in some detail. The remaining 7 cultures were tested with 
only those substrates customarily employed in the identification of dysentery 
bacilli. 

All cultures were nonmotile, methyl-red-positive, and Voges-Proskauer-nega- 
tive. Sodium citrate was not utilized, gelatin not liquefied, nor urea hydrolyzed 
by any of the cultures. Indole was produced by all cultures, and tests were 
positive by both methods. Three cultures (2-4-605, Lavington I, received from 
Francis, and 6900) produced a slight yellow-brown discoloration of the lead 
acetate papers after 48 hours’ incubation; the other cultures were entirely 
negative. 

Acid but not gas was produced within 24 hours from glucose, mannitol, arabi- 
nose, and xylose by all cultures. As indicated in table 2, maltose utilization was 
delayed. All cultures produced a small amount of acid in maltose broth on the 
first to the fourth day as evidenced by a pink coloration. Further incubation 
resulted in eventual strong acid production Avith a bright red medium in 3 to 
35 days. Had a 21-day observation period been used, several of the cultures 
would have been recorded as negative o» as doubtful. Sealing the maltose tubes 
with corks dipped in paraJSn tended to hasten the reaction in most cases. Strong 
acid reactions were obtained after 2 to 12 days’ incubation with 27 cultures so 
treated. There was one case in which acid was produced from maltose on the 
fifth day in both the sealed and unsealed tubes; also there was an instance in 
which a longer period was required in the sealed tube. The 27 cultures were 
retested in maltose broth, pH 7.4, with bromcresol purple as the indicator. 
The weak acid reactions were not noted with this indicator, but definite reactions 
were apparent after 3 to 12 days’ incubation, the majority of cultures requiring 
9 to 11 days. 

Six cultures (table 2) fermented sorbitol within 24 hours, sixteen required 48 
hours, and the remaining cultures required 7 to 8 days before strong acid reactions 
occurred. Weak reactions were noted in sorbitol broth in 1 to 5 days; these 
became strongly acid upon further incubation. Four cultures (table 2) that were 
negative by the usual method of testing produced acid reactions in sealed tubes. 
All cultures failed to ferment lactose, sucrose, salicin, dulcitol, rhamnose, and 
adonitol after prolonged incubation periods of 28 to 38 days at 37 C. 

Acid without gas was produced within 24 hours from trehalose, galactose, and 
fructose by 27 cultures tested on these substrates. Likewise, acid reactions 
occurred in glycerol broth after 6 to 13 days. Slight acid production was noted 
in glycerol on the third to the sixth day of incubation. This same group of 27 
cultures faUed to ferment inositol and rafifinose. Cellobiose was not utUized in 
38 days by any of 25 cultures tested on it. The group of 27 cultures reduced 
trunethylamine oxide. Two cultures (m 280 and 8-770) of S. paradysenieriae, 
Boyd V (P.143), w^ tested at the same time as the group of 27 cultures of the 
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TABLE 2 

Biochemical reactione of Shigella paradyeenteriae, Laeington I, culturee 


CULTUtLE 

OLUCOSt, 

MANNtTOL, 

XVLOSS, 

AXABXNOn 

I.ACTOBE, 

8I7C10SK, 

8AUCIN 

MALTOSE 

SOBBITOL 


XMDOUe 

M.B. 

CITBATB 

V.P. 

MOmXTY 

GELATni 

muiA 

2-2-4 (TypeT) ... 

A 

— 

(A) 

— 

— 

+ 

— 


Lavington I 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 

— 

+ 


— 

Lavington I 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 


-f 


— 

6900 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 

— 

+ 


— 

8944 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 

— 

+ 

— 

— 

8245 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 

— 

+ 

— 

— 

2-8417 

A 


(A) 

(A) 



— 


2-3476 

A 


(A) 

(A) 


+ 


— 

2-3-723 

A 

--- 

(A) 

(A) 


+ 

— 


2-3-724 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 

— 

+ 

— 

— 

2-3-931 

A 

— 

(A) 

A 

— 

+ 


— 

2-3-1008 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 

— 

■f 


— 

2-3-1009 

A 


(A) 



+ 

— 


2-3-1028 

A 


(A) 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

— 

2-3-1029 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 

— 


— 

— 

2-3-1124 

A 

— 

(A) 

A 

— 


— 


2-3-1126 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 

— 

+ 


— 

24-318 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 

— 

+ 

— 


24-606 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 


+ 

— 


24407 

A 

— 

(A) 

A 

— • 

+ 

— 

— 

24-608 

A 

— 

(A) 

A 

— 

+ 

— 


24-613 

A 


(A) 

(A) 


+ 

--- 


24-930 

A 


(A) 

A 

■— 

+ 

— 


2-5-461 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 


+ 



2-6-978 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 

— 

+ 

— 

— 

2-6-1037 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 

— 

+ 


— 

2-6-1224 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 

— 

+ 

— 

— 

2-6-1415 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 

— 

+ 


— 

2-6-1433 

A 

— 

(A) 

A 

— 

+ 


— 

2-7-643 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 

— 

+ 

— 

— 

2-7-1601 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 

— 

+ 

— 

....... 

2-7-1714 

A 

— 

(A) 

i 

— 

+ 

— 

— 

2-7-1727 

A 

— 

(A) 

(A) 


+ 


— 

2-8-209 

( ) indicates del 

A 

ayed reai 

ctions, 4£ 

fAl 

1 hours or 

(A) 

more. 


-1- 




Lavington 1 type. Except for the fact that neither culture fermented maltose 
(30 days) and one culture failed to produce acid from g^cerol, tiie remits wme 
identical with those listed fm the Lavington I type (table 2). 
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SEROLOGICAL STUDIES 

Methods. In addition to those received from Francis and Stock, antisera were 
prepared with the Lavington I, 8944, type T (2-2-4), 2-3476, and 2-3-931 
cultures (table 1). Cultures selected for immunization were plated, and smooth 
colcmies were picked to infusion agar slants in 16-by-160-mm culture tubes. 
After incubation for 20 to 24 hours the slants were tested for smoothness in 
1:500 aciiflavine, and in 1:10 Lavington I antiserum for agglutinability. The 
growth was removed with formalinized (0.3 per cent of 40 per cent formaldehyde) 
solution, 10 ml per slant. Vaccines so prepared were injected into rabbits at 
3- to 4-day intervals in doses increasing from 0.5 ml to 5.0 ml. The first dose 
was administered subcutaneously and subsequent doses were given intravenously. 
The animals were test-bled a week foUowmg the last injection, and, if the titer 
was found to be satisfactory, the animals were bled from the femoral artery. 
Antisera were preserved with a mixture of equal parts of ethyl ether and phenol, 
0.009 ml per 1.0 ml of serum. 

Bacterial suspensions for agglutination were prepared in the manner employed 
by many investigators (e.g., Wheeler, 1944). Antisera were diluted serially, 
1:20 to 1:5,120, in the usual manner, and all tests were read with the unaid^ 
eye following overnight incubation in a water bath at 50 to 52 C. 

Antisera to be adsorbed were diluted 1 : 10 and added to an adsorbtive dose 
calculated to be slightly in excess of that required. Adsorbmg suspensions re- 
mained at 37 C for 20 to 22 hours; after this they were placed in the icebox for 
24 hours. An adsorbing dose consisting of the growth from two 90-mm plates 
of infusion agar (20- to 22-hr cultures) effectively removed the homologous 
agglutinins from 1.0 ml of 1 : 10 antiserum. There were two exceptions to this, 
in which cases a larger adsorbing dose was necessary. 

In the experiments designed to determine the serological relationship of the 
Lavmgton I cultures to known Shigella strains, preliminary tests were made 
employing only three dilutions of antiserum, 1:50,1: 100, and 1 : 200, and a control. 
If positive or doubtful results were obtained with any antiserum, that antiserum 
was diluted seriaUy and the suspension retested. 

Restdis. (1) It was noted that the Lavington I antiserum supplied by Francis 
as well as the type T antiserum from Stock agglutinated antigens 2-24 (Stock’s 
type T), Lavington I, 8944, and our culture 2-3-931 to titer. It was then es- 
tablished that adsorption of the Lavington I antiserum or of t 3 rpe T antiserum by 
any one of the cultures removed all agglutinins for the homologous culture. 

(2) Antisera were made with cultures isolated in Africa (2-24), England 
(Lavington I), France (8944), and Italy (2-3-931). These four sera and their 
homologous cultures were used in another group of adsorptive tests. Master 
dilutions were made with each of the four unadsorbed antisera, and the dilutions 
were tested with the homologous and three heterologous cultures. £)ach anti- 
serum agglutinated the four suspoisions in dUuticms of 1 :2,560 to 1:5,120. 

Eadi of the four antisera was then adsoihed with four cultures, the homologous 
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and three heterologous. The 16 adsorbed sera thus obtained were then tested 
with the same four cultures. The results of these 64 tests were negative. 

(3) An antiserum prepared with culture 2-3476 (table 1) was employed in a 
third series of adsorptive tests to ascertain whether or not any differences could 
be noted between the various cultures isolated in Italy and elsewhere. Anti* 
serum 2-3476 agglutinated all cultures in a dilution of 1:5,120, and a few cid- 
tures exibited weak reactions at 1 : 10,240. This antiserum was adsorbed with 
the first 24 cultures listed in table 1. Each of the 24 adsorbed sera thus obtained 
was test^ with suspensions of the homologous (2-3476) cultiue and the ad- 
sorbing culture. In each case the adsorbing culture removed all agglutinins from 
the antiserum. 

(4) Studies designed to reveal the serological relation of the Lavington I 
cultures to other Shigella types were undertaken. Preliminaiy tests in- 
dicated that the microorganisms bore little or no serological relationship to 
previously described types. 

FormaUnized suspensions were prepared in bulk with cultures 2-3476, Laving- 
ton 1, 2-24, and 8944. These suspensions were tested for agglutination in three 
dilutions (1 : 50, 1 : 100, 1 : 200, and control) with 41 unadsorbed ShigeUa antisera. 
Readings were made after overnight incubation in a water bath at 50 to 52 C. 

No agglutination occurred with antisera of the ShdgeUa paradyserUeriae, Flexner 
group, types I through VI, in any dilution tested. Three Flexner II antisera 
were employed. Likewise, negative results were obtained in antisera prepared 
with members of the S. paradysenteriae, Boyd group: Boyd I (170), Boyd II 
(P.288), Boyd III (D.l), Boyd IV (P.274), Boyd V (P.143), and Boyd D.19 
(Boyd VI). Two Boyd V antisera were employed. No agglutination occurred in 
an antiserum induced by culture 2-193 {S. paradysmUriae serotype with strong 
serological relation to members of the Boyd group, especially Boyd FV and V, and 
some Flexner group relationship— unpublished data; Francis, 1945; Wheeler, 
1945). The Shigella alkaJeacena antiserum employed was one prepared with 
culture 1-2 which has antigens A, B, C, D (Stuart, 1944). No relationship to 
S. aJkaleecens was detected. 

Ilie four suspensions were also tested in antisera made with five microorgan- 
isms which have the biochemical reactions of members of the S. paradysenteriae 
group but which differ serologically from established types. The four Lavington 
I cultures were unagglutinated by these antisera in three dilution tests. 

No significant relationship between the Lavington I and the lactose-positive 
Shigella cultures was detected. The four suspensions were tested with 1:50, 

1 : 100, and 1:200 dilutions of three ShigeUa sonnet antisera (two S and one R) and 
with sk Shigella dispar antisera. The latter included types I, II, III, and IV 
(Carpenter, 1943, 1944), a SMgeUa madampensis antiserum supplied by the Army 
Medical School, and an antiserum made with culture 10-888, isolated in Italy. 
Culture 10-888 bears some serological relationship to Carpenter’s type II. 

The 1:50 dilution of S. madampensis and one of the S. sonnei (S, 5493) anti- 
sera were doubtful, but it was found that whm these sera were diluted serially 
1:20 to 1:1,280 a doubtful reaction occurred in tiie 1:20 but not in the 
diluti^is. 
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Antisera prepared with Shigdla sp., Sachs Q771, Q1I67, Q1030, Q454, Q902, 
and J.P.6 were tested with suspensions of the four Lavington I cultures. A 
doubtful result was obtuned in the 1:50 diluticm of the Q771 antiserum but not 
in the two higher dilutions. This antiserum was dUuted serially and the suspen- 
sions retested. The repeated tests were doubtful at 1 :20 but were negative in 
all higher diluti<ms. The Lavington I cultures were negative in the other five 
Shigella sp., Sachs, antisera in all dilutions of the three-tube test. Antisera 
received from Francis against the two motile Sachs types (B.81 and B.105) also 
failed to a^utinate the Lavington I cultures. 

Lastly, the Lavington I suspensions were tested with a S. dyaenteriae antiserum 
furnished by the Army Medical School and with a S. ambigua serum. Agglutina- 
tion was not apparent with these antisera in the dilutions employed. 

(5) The nmct procedure investigated was the converse of the tests just de- 
scribed. Formalinized suspensions of various ShigeUa cultures were prepared and 
tested with native 2-3-476 antiserum (table 1) in dilutions of 1 : 20 through 1 : 640. 
Suspensions of the following cultures were tested: 8 . ■parody serUeriae, Flexner I, 
II (two cultures), III, FV, V, and VI; S. paradyaenteriae, Boyd I, II, III, IV, V, 
and D.19; cultiue 2-193, S. aonnei (two cultures), S. alkaleaeens, S. madampenaia 
(Army Medical School, 43-M-4), and culture 10-888; Shigella sp., Sachs Q771, 
Q1167, Q1030, Q902, A.12, and J.P.6; S, ambigm, S. dyaenteriae, and a number 
of unclassified cultures. 

With four exceptions, these suspensions were unaffected by antiser um 2-3-476. 
Culture 2-193, 10-888, and S. aonnei (Kasauli) agglutinated weakly (l-f) in the 
1:20 dilution. One S. aonnei culture (2-5-750) was agglutinated in the 1:80 
dilution. Antiserum 2-3-476 was absorbed with the 2-7-750 S. aonnei culture. 
The factor causing weak ^glutination was removed, but the titer of the 2-3-476 
antiserum for the homologous culture was not altered. 

(6) Although 8 . aUtcdeacena and S. paradyaenteriae, Boyd V (P.143), cultures 
did not agglutinate in 2-3-476 antiserum and cultures of the Lavington I t}rpe 
were not agglutinated by S. alkaleaeens or Boyd V antisera, the possibility of the 
pres^ce of "hidden” antigens in these cultures which might be related was 
investigated. 

S. alkaleacena antiserum (1-2) adsorbed with culture 2-3-476 and tested with 
the homologous S. alkalescens (1-2) and 2-3-476 cultures was found to be un- 
altered by this treatment. Likewise, adsorption of 2-3-476 antiserum with a 
culture of S. alkaleacena did not affect the titer for the homologous culture. 

Antiserum 2-3-476 was treated with a Boyd V (P.143) culture (8-770). No 
reduction of titer was noted when the adsorbed antiserum was tested with cul- 
ture 2-3-476. Nor did adsorption of Boyd V antiserum with culture 2-3-476 
result in any alteration of its titer for the Boyd V culture. 

(7) Slide agglutinative tests were made with heated (100 C, 30 minutes), 
unheated, and alcohol-treated suspensions of cultures 2-3-476, 8944, 2-2-4, and 
Lavington I. Unadsorbed antisera were used in dilutions of 1:5 or 1:10. The 
41 antisera employed in the three dilution tube-agglutinative tests, together 
with Shigdla sp., Sachs A.12, two polyvalent Flexner antisera, and five Lavington 
I antisera (table 1) were used in the tdide tests. 
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The unheated, heated, and alcdud-treated suspenaions of the four lAvington 
I type cultures were rapidly and completely agglutinated by all antisera of the 
Lavington I type at 1:10 caution. Doubtful, delayed results were obtained in 
S. sonnet (S) and 10-888 antisera, dilution 1:5. The alcohol-treated suspension 
of culture 8944 and the heated suspension of the Lavington I culture reacted 
slightiy with S. sonnet (R) serum at 1 :5. Tests with all the other antisera were 
uniformly negative with the three kinds of suspensicm. 

Formalinized suspensions of cultures 2-3417, 2-3-1028, and 2-3-1124, and 
heated suspoisions of the last two, were tested in 19 “ShigeUa diagnostic serums’' 
(Lederle) with negative results in all instances. 

(8) Serolc^cal studies on the possible relationship of the Lavington I serotype 
to SaJmondla were made by Captain D. W. Bruner. Eighteen of the cultiues 
listed in table 1 (including 8944, 6900, and Lavington 1) were given to Bruner, 
who prepared alcohol-treated antigens from them in the maimer in which 
SabnonsUa O antigens are prepared (Edwards and Bruner, 1942). The 18 
antigens were tested in various antisera containing agglutinins for all the de- 
scribed 0 antigens oi the Salmonella group. The antisera were employed in the 
dilutions used in diagnostic work. No relationship was detected betweoa the 
antigens of the 18 cultures and the Salmonella somatic antigens. 

SVIIMART AND DISCUSSION 

Biochemical and serological studies were made with a group of 34 cultures 
recovered from cases of bacillary dysentery and from carriers in North Africa, 
Fkigland, France, and Italy. The purpose of the investigation was to determine 
whether or not the cultures isolated in the different localities were the same and 
to determine what, if any, relationship the cultures might have to known Shigdla 
and Salmonella strains. 

The biochemical studies cleariy indicate that the microorganisms belong to the 
genus Shigella. The cultures compose a biochemical t 3 rpe made up of nonmotile, 
gram-negative rods, which are anaerogenic and do not produce acetylmethyl- 
carbinol, utilize citrate, or hydrolyze urea. Lactose is not fermented and hydro- 
gen sulfide is not formed. The criteria for entrance into the genus as listed in 
Sergey’s Manual (1939) are therefore fulfilled. Further, the more limiting 
definition of the genus Shigella given by Borman, Stuart, and Wheeler (1944) 
would also include them except that the question of growth and of acid productim 
at 45 C is unanswered, and the cultures have not be^ tested on bismuth sulfite 
agar. 

The present group of cultures is remarkably uniform in carbohydrate utiliza- 
ticm, the cmly irregularities being the delayed fermentation of maltose and tiie 
vuiable results with sorbitol. Fermentation of mannitol and lack of acid pro- 
duction from lactose establishes the type as a Shigella paradysenteriae. The 
biochemical activities of the type are identical witii those of S. paradysenteriae, 
Boyd V (P.143), as listed by 'l^eeler (1944). Two sto^ cultures of tiie latter 
type which were available to us differed, however, in that they failed to ferment 
ii^tose. These two cultures of Boyd V (P.143) reduced trimethylamine oxide. 
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Failure to produce acid from dulcitol and rhamnose differentiates the type from 
typdcal S. atkakteem. 

The results of the serological studies indicate that the microorganism isolated 
by Stock in Casablanca is identical with those recovered by Taylor in England, 
by Heller in France, and by the writer in Italy. Four antisera prepared with 
cultures isolated in these localities were adsorbed in aU possible combinations. 
The resulting 64 tests with 16 adsorbed antiserum samples were n^ative, in- 
dicating that agglutinins were removed in all cases. This finding confirms and 
extoids the work of Francis (1945), who found that cultures isolated in England 
were identical to those recovered in France, as shown by reciprocal adsorptive 
tests. 

The antigenic pattern of the various cultures studied is similar, as is indicated 
by the fact that each one of 24 cultures is capable of removing the homologoiis 
agglutinins from as many aliquots of an antiserum. Cultures isolated since 
these tests were made were tested with several of these adsorbed (heterologous) 
antisera by slide tests, and the results were negative in all instances. 

No significant relationship between the Lavington I serotype and the other 
SMgeUa types was revealed when suspensions of the former were tested for ag- 
glutination in some 41 antisera prepared against Shigella types. Nor did any 
important relationship become apparent when cultures of various Shigella types 
were tested in an antiserum made with a culture of the Lavington I serotype. 
One S. tonnei culture agglutinated slightly in the 1:80 dilution of 2-3476 anti- 
serum. This is not interpreted as being significant, however, because the titer 
of this antiserum was not reduced when it was adsorbed with the S. tonnei 
culture. 

The possibility of a relationship of deeper antigens of the cultures was inves- 
tigated to the extent that “blind” reciprocal adsorptive tests were made with S. 
aVcaleseens, S. paradytenteriae, Boyd V (P.143), and 2-3476 cultures, and 
antisera were prepared against them. No relationship between the Lavington 
I serotype and the S. alkaleaceru or Boyd V was detected by this means. The 
possibility remains, however, that such a “hidden” relationship may exist be- 
tweai the Lavington I cultures and some of the other Shigella serotypes. 

The presence of a heat-labile factor which inhibits agglutination of certain 
SkigeUa cultures has been mentioned by several investigators (e. g., Stuart, 1944), 
especially in connection withiS. alkaleacena. Cultures of S. dispar, S. sonnei, S. 
paradysenteriae Boyd IV (P.274), ShigeUa sp., Sachs Q1030, and S. ambigm, as 
well as S, alkalescens, were ^countered in Italy that agglutinated poorly or not 
at all until after the suspensions were heated. With the Lavington I Berot}rpe, 
however, no such factor was detected, which fact might be responsible for the 
lack of agglutination in one or another of the various Shigella antisera. Heated 
and alcc^ol-treated suspensions of several cultures were tested by slide tests in 
all of our SkigtUa antisera and in commercially prepared antisera with negative 
results. Such treatment of the suspensions did not affect their agglulinability 
in Lavington I antisera. 

No serdogical relation was found betweok the Lavington I serotype and the 
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SabnondLa. These tests were made in ccmnection with an investigaticm of 
SalmondaShigdla antigenic relationships that is being carried on by Bruner 
and the writer. 

Thus, the serological studies on the present group of 34 cultures would indicate 
that they comprise a homogmeous serotype bearing no agnificant antigenic 
relation to the other Shigella types with which they were compared. 

Stock (1945) reports that the outbreak in Casablanca in 1943 in which he 
isolated 214 cultures of this S. paradyeentmae serotype was severe. The cases 
had temperatures of 103 to 104 F on the first day, and pus and gross blood were 
present in the stools on the first and second days of illness. By the third day the 
patients were improved, and after a period of recuperation they were returned 
to duty. 

The cultures isolated by Taylor in England were recovered from 20 cases of 
bacillary dysentery (Francis, 1945), and those from France occurred in “sporadic 
outbreaks” (Heller, 1945). Of the 28 cultures isolated in Italy (table 1), 13 were 
recovered from American soldiers who had bacillary dysentery with typical symp- 
toms and temperatures ranging from 99 to 105 F. The average period of acute 
illness was 3 days, after which the patients became asymptomatic. One of these 
cases is complicated by the fact that trophozoites of Entamoeba histolytica were 
reported present in the feces. Two of our cultures were isolated from the same 
Italian civilian. This individual was ill with dysentery at the time the first 
culture was isolated. The second was recovered about 3 weeks later, at which 
time the man was asymptomatic. A blood specimen obtained at the time of the 
second culture agglutinated the microorganism isolated from the same individual 
in a dilution of 1 : 80. Twelve of the cultures were isolated from Italian civilians 
in the course of routine food handler examinations. In two of these a history 
was obtained of their having had “diarrhea” during the previous 6 months. We 
were unable to learn whether or not the other civilians had had dysentery 
recently. One culture was isolated from a German prisoner of war serving as a 
food handler; no further information was obtainable in this instance. 

It was not possible to obtain enough information about the present group of 
cultures to furnish all the criteria required to establish the serotype as a pathogen. 
A similar situation has existed with most of the other Shigella strains when they 
were first reported. The writer feels certain that in time the Lavington I sero- 
type will be accepted, for there is no doubt in his mind as to the pathogenic 
propensities of the microoiganisms. 

In r^ard to the nomenclature of the type, we would suggest that the designa- 
tion used by the English investigators be retained and the microorganism referr^ 
to as Shigella paradysenteriae, Lavington I, imtil such time as taxonomists assign 
it a number and place it among the other S, paradysenteriae serotypes. Heller 
(1945) has suggested the specific name Shigella eUmsa, but we are of the opinion 
tiiat a q)ecific name is not warranted or advisable. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Biochonical and serological studies are described which show Hiat the ^up 
of 34 cultures reported upon compose a Shigella paradysenteriae type which is 
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serologically homogeneous and serologically unrelated in any significant way to 
any other Shigella type with which it is compared. 

The type is very similar to S, paradysenteriae, Boyd V (P.143), in its bio- 
chemical activities. Trimethylamine oxide is reduced. 

The work indicates that microorganisms of this type isolated in North Africa, 
England, France, and Italy by several investigators are biochemically and 
serologically identical. 

The serotype is referred to b&S, parody senteriae^ Lavington I, and it is suggested 
that this designation be retained until such time as it can be given an appropriate 
number. 
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The remarkable activity of penicillin against various microorganisms has 
attracted great interest during the past four years. Most of the gram-positive 
organisms are susceptible to the action of penicillin. Marked differences in 
susceptibility, however, are to be found not only in organisms of different species 
but in those within the same species. It has been suggested, therefore, that in 
some circumstances the combination of other antibacterial agents with penicillin 
may be advisable when full bacteriostatic or bactericidal action is desired. As 
the sulfonamides are among the best bacteriostatic agents available, the possible 
synergistic action of the sulfonamides together with penicillin is of interest. 

Ungar (1943) was the first to report the combined use of sulfapyridine with 
penicillin. He concluded that both para-aminobenzoic acid and sulfapyridine 
act 63 rnergistically with penicillin in vitro and in vivo. Similar results were re- 
ported by Bigger (1944), by Soo-Hoo and Schnitzer (1944), by T^ung (1944), 
and by Kirby (1944). However, Hobby and Dawson (1944a, 1944?>) reported 
that although they could show no evidence of a synergistic action between peni- 
cillin and sulfadiazine or sulfapyridine, under the experimental conditions used, 
they observed a decrease in the rate of growth of the organisms in the presence of 
sulfapyridine or sulfadiazine and a corresponding decrease in the bactericidal 
rate of penicillin. This observation was confirmed recently by Garrod (1944), 
who measured the velocity of disinfection by penicillin and found that it was 
reduced by about one-half in the presence of a bacteriostatic concentration of 
sulfathiazole. 

In a recent commimication Hobby and Dawson (1945) reported briefly ex- 
periments showing that under certain conditions sulfadiazine and penicillin in 
combination will exert a greater bacteriostatic effect than either sulfadiazine or 
penicillin alone. 


BXPERIMBNTAL 

In the present report experiments illustrating the in vitro effect of combined 
penicillin and sulfadiazine are described in detail. 

Effect of PeniciUin and Sulfadiazine on Growth of Group A Hemolytic 

Streptococcus 

Cultures of group A Streptococcus (strain CjmMv) were diluted serially from 
10*"^ to 10"“^ (1) in broth, (2) in brotJi containing 8 mg per cent sulfadiazine, 

^ A part of this work was presented before the New York and New Jersey branches of the 
Society of AmeitlllkP Bacteriologists, December, 1944. 

W 
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(3) in broth containing 0.005 units of penicillin per ml, and (4) in broth contain- 
ing both 8 mg per cent sulfadiazine and 0.005 units of penicillin per ml. Incuba- 
tion of each series was at 37 C for 24 hours. The effect of each medium upon 
the growth of the organism was determined by the presence of turbidity at the 
end of the incubation period. 

Under these experimental conditions sulfadiazine alone caused an inhibition of 
growth in dilutions greater than 10~*. Penicillin alone and likewise penicillin 
and sulfadiazine combined inhibited growth in dilutions greater than 10"^. Pen- 
icillin and sulfadiazine in combination therefore were imable to inhibit a larger 
number of organisms than penicillin alone (table 1). 

The Effect of Sulfadiazine on the Action of Penicillin in Vitro 

Further experiments were conducted by the serial dilution method to determine 
the minimum amount of penicillin which would completely inhibit growth in 
plain broth and in broth containing 8 mg per cent sulfadiazine. A strain highly 


TABLE 1 


Effect of penicillin and sulfadiazine on growth of hemolytic Streptococcus {group A) 


DiLmrioN or oroamisms 


Medium* 



io-» 

10-s 

10-» 

10*4 

i0*4 

10-4 

io-» 

Broth control 


+++-1- 

4- 4- 4- 4- 

“f-4--f 4- 

4- 4- 4- 4-1 

44- 

44 

Sulfadiazine 8 mg% 

Sulfadiazine 8 mg% 4- peni- 

•f++-i- 

++4-4- 

4-4-4- 

± 

± 



cillin 0.006 U/ml 

4-+-I-+ 

4-+4-4- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Penicillin 0,005 U/ml 

++4-+ 

4-4-4-4- 

— 

— 

r 

— 

— 


Readings: — ,+,+4", +++,++4-+ indicate amount of turbidity. 
* Basic medium: beef infusion broth. 


sensitive to sulfadiazine, group A Streptococcus (CjobMv), and two strains highly 
resistant to sulfadiazine. Staphylococcus aureus (H) and a recently isolated strain 
of viridans Streptococcus (Mor.), were used. Incubation was at 37 C for 24 hours, 
and the amount of growth as evidenced by turbidity was observed. 

In the case of the sulfadiazine-sensitive strain of hemolytic Streptococcus the 
amount of penicillin necessaiy to inhibit growth was decreased from 0.015 units 
per ml to 0.008 units per ml when sulfadiazine was present. Sulfadiazine in no 
way affected the amount of penicillin necessary to inhibit the growth of the other 
two strains, both of which were highly resistant to the action of the sulfonamides. 
It was apparent that sulfadiazine may at times decrease the amount of penicillin 
necessary to produce bacteriostasis against a constant number of organisms. 
Any effect which sulfadiarine exerts, however, may be dependent at least in part 
on the sensitivity of the organism to this drug (table 2). 

It has been shown previously that the sulfonamides exert a bacteriostatic 
acti<Bi only on small numbers of organisms and after a 5- to 7-hour lag period 
during whidi the drug is in contact with the cell (Chandler and Janeway, 1939). 
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Large amounts of penicillin are known to exert a rapid bactericidal action even 
against large numbers of organisms, whereas small amounts of penicillin exert 
only a mild bacteriostatic effect (Hobby and Dawson, 1944; Hobby et al., 1942). 
It seemed likely, therefore, that the range in which sulfadiazine might increase 
the bacteriostatic action of penicillin would be narrow. Subsequent experiments 
therefore were undertaken to determine this range. 

The In Vitro Effects of Varying Concentrations of Penicillin Combined with 

Svlfadiaeine 

Hemolytic Streptococcus (strain CjojMv) and Staphylococcus aureus (strain H) 
were used. The minimum amount of penicillin necessary to inhibit growth of 
these organisms in sterile broth was determined by the multiple serial dilution 
method. In the case of group A Streptococcus (strain CjojMv) 0.015 to 0.03 
units usually were adequate to inhibit 100,000 to 4,000,000 organisms. Occa- 
sionally larger amounts were necessary for complete inhibition. Smaller numbers 


TABLE 2 

Effect of sulfadiazine on action of penicillin in vitro 


mAiM 

flENsinvm TO 
SOLYAPXAZIMB 

SENSITIVITY TO PINiaLLIN 

In broth 

In broth conUininf 
•ulfadiasine 



U per ml 

U per ml 

Group A Streptococcus (CjoiMv) 

+++ 

0.016 

0.008 

Staphylococcus aureus (strain H) 

— 


0.03 

Viridans (Mor.) 

— 


0.18 


Concentration of sulfadiazine used: 8 mg per cent. 

* The sensitivity of organisms to penicillin was measured by the minimum number of 
units that would completely inhibit the growth of 3 to 4 million organisms. 


of organisms (300 to 400) were inhibited by approximately 0.002 units. In the 
case of Staphylococcus aureus (strain H) 0.03 to 0.05 imits were required to in- 
hibit 100,000 to 4,000,000 organisms, whereas 0.008 to 0.01 unit was adequate to 
inhibit 300 to 500 organisms. The sensitivity of these strains to sulfadiazine was 
also determined. It was found that 8 mg per cent sulfadiazine was effective 
against group A Streptococcus (strain CsosMv) in a concentration not greater than 
30,000 to 40,000 organisms per ml. This amount of sulfadiazine was completely 
ineffective against even small numbers of Staphylococcus aureus (strain H). With 
these results as a basis for estimating the amoirnt of bacteriostasis that would 
result under any given set of conditions, the following experiments were con- 
ducted. 

High concentrations of sulfadiazine-sensitive group A Streptococcus (strain 
CsnMv). Four tubes containing 10 ml of sterile broth and 4 containing 10 mi of 
broth to which had been added 8 mg per cent sulfadiazine were set up. Penicillin 
was added to 1 tube from each series in an amount suffident to give a final con- 
centration of 0.05 imit per ml, a concentration probably in excess of that neces- 
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sary for complete inhibiticm. Penicillin was also added to tubes from each series 
in an amount slightly less than that necessary for complete inhibition (0.01 unit 
per ml) and likewise in an amount small enough to produce only slight bacterio- 
stasis (0.005 units per ml). One tube from each series was held as a control. 
One ml of a 10~* dilution of group A Streptococcus was added to each. The final 
concentration of oiganisms was approximately equivalent to 10"*; that of sul- 
fadiazine was equivalent to 7.2 mg per cent. All tubes were incubated at 37 C. 
The number of organisms per ml was determined by plate counts at various 
intervals. 

The initial^umber of organisms was high. Rapid multiplication took place in 
sterile broth. With this heavy inoculum there was little or no bacteriostasis in 
the presence of 7.2 mg per cent sulfadiazine alone. Penicillin alone, in a con- 
centration of 0.005 units per ml, at times caused a more marked bacteriostasis. 
There was always, however, an actual increase in the concentration of organisms. 
Sulfadiazine in combination with 0.005 units of penicillin per ml produced no 
significantly greater bacteriostatic effect than did this concentration of penicillin 
alone. In the presence of a higher concentration (0.01 unit per ml) of penicillin 
alcme there was a short lag phase during which no multiplication took place. 
Following this lag phase penicillin exerted either a definite bactericidal action, 
which destroyed many of the organisms present at the end of the lag phase, or a 
marked bacteriostatic effect, which prevented rapid growth of the organisms. 
After a period of 8 to 10 hours multiplication took place rapidly in the presence of 
0.01 unit of penicillin per ml. The bacteriostatic or bactericidal action continued 
even after 10 hours when 7.2 mg per cent sulfadiazine was combined vrith 0.01 
unit of penicillin per ml. A rapid drop in the bacterial count occurred in the 
presence of 0.05 units of penicillin per ml either alone or with sulfadiarine added. 
Representative results are shown in tables 3 and 4. 

In the experiment described above, the initial number of organisms was large. 
P^icillin in a conceatration of 0.005 units per ml produced little bacteriostasis. 
The concoitration of organisms at the end of 5 to 7 hours remained high. There- 
fore, since sulfadiazine is effective only against small numbers of organisms and 
only after being in contact with the organism for a period of 5 to 7 hours, sulfa- 
diazine was unable to exert any bacteriostatic action on the organism (Chandler 
and Janeway, 1939). When penicillin was present in a concentration of 0.01 
tmit per ml, the number of organisms decreas^, within 5 to 7 hours, to a concen- 
tration on which sulfadiazine, if present, could act. When sulfadiazine was 
present in combination with penicillin, the action of sulfadiazine became apparent 
and the number of organisms decreased until complete sterilization had occurred. 
The bactericidal action in the presence of an excess of penicillin (0.05 units per ml) 
was rapid and for the most part occurred during the first 5- to 7-hour period. 
When sulfadiazine was added, the bactericidal action was not enhanced. 

Low concerdraiions of aidfadiazine-sensitive group A Streptococcus (CtnMv). 
Since the sulfonamides are more effective against small numbers of organisms, 
fficperiments were conducted using an initial seeding of smaller numbers of group 
A Streptococcus. Four tubes containing 10 ml of sterile broth-and 4 containing 
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10 ml of broth to which had been added 8 mg per cent sulfadiazine were set up. 
Penicillin was added to 1 tube from each series in an amount sufficient to give a 

TABLE 3 

Action of sulfadiazine and penicillin on hemolytic Streptococcus {group A) 

(Initial concentration of organisms high) 



SULPADtAnNS: MO PEI CENT 


0 

7.2 

0 

7.2 

0 

7.2 

0 

7.2 

Hoxnts 

Penicillin: U per ml 


0 

0 

0.005 

0.005 

0.01 

0.01 

0.05 

0.05 


No. of organisms X 1|000 per ml 


■RRH 

3,750 


m 



3,750 

3,750 

2 


11,000 




4,400 

2,700 

2,000 

4 

23,500 

18,800 

3,120 

2,460 

870 

870 

88 

845 

6 

52,500 

69,900 

7,050 

7,680 

420 

320 

33 

36 

8 

160,000 

65,500 

25,500 

12,500 

207 

85 

0.1 

2.9 

24 

73,500 

44,000 

420 

255 

7,000 

0.1 

0 

0 


Basic medium: beef infusion broth. 

TABLE 4 

Action of sulfadiazine and penicillin on hemolytic Streptococcus {group A) 
(Initial concentration of organisms high) 

SUlTADIAZUnt: MO PBl dMT 



0 

7.2 

0 

7.2 

0 

7.2 

0 

7.2 

■OVBt 

Penicillin: U per ml 


0 

0 

0.005 

0.005 

0.01 

0.01 

0.05 

0.05 


No. of organisms X 1,000 per ml 

0 

116 

116 

116 

116 

116 

116 

116 

WM 

li 

204 

220 

141 

184 

89 

244 

116 


3 

515 

1,960 

346 

950 

202 

200 

49.5 


5 

1,320 

2,800 

610 

2,460 

389 

646 

4.8 

■nn 

10 

61,800 

31,900 

14,850 

15,400 

938 

2,280 

1.8 


12 


132,000 

61,700 

48,100 

1,700 

1,047 

0.3 

0 

13-14 

305,000 


43,000 



30.7 


0 

16 

195,000 




8,030 

3.8 

0 


19-20 

151,000 


42,000 


23,500 

1.0 

0 

0 

25 

120,000 


42,500 

34,500 

21,500 


0 

0 

64 

44,000 1 




1,600 

0 

0 

0 

72 

14,500 


4,000 

9,000 


0 

0 

0 


Basic medium: beef infusion broth. 


final conc^tration of 0.008 units per ml, 0.003 units per ml, and 0.001 unit per ml. 
One tube from each series was held as a control. One ml of a 10~^ dilution of 
StrepiococcuB (CtuMv) was added to each tube. The final concentratian of 
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organisms was approximately 10~^; that of sulfadiazine was 7.2 mg per cent. 
All tubes were incubated at 37 C. The number of organisms per ml was deter- 
mined by plate counts at intervals. 

The initial concentration of organisms was low. Rapid multiplication took 
place in plain broth and in broth containing 0.001 to 0.003 units of penicillin per 
ml. The bacteriostatic action of sulfadiazine alone in a concentration of 7.2 mg 
per cent was marked. Bacteriostasis also occurred after 5 to 7 hours’ incubation, 
however, when sulfadiazine was present in combination with 0.001 to 0.003 units 
of penicillin per ml. The bacteriostatic effect observed probably was due en- 
tirely to the sulfadiazine. In the presence of 0.008 units of penicillin per ml, the 
oiganisms rapidly decreased in number before the end of the first 5 to 7 hours. 
When sulfadiazine was added to this amount of penicillin, there was at times a 
prolonged lag period before the destruction of the organisms. No significant 

TABLE 5 


Action of sulfadiazine and penicillin on hemolytic Streptococcus {group A) 
(Initial concentration of organisms low) 



8ULFADXAZIM1 : HO PIX CENT 


0 

7.2 1 

0 V 

7.2 

0 

7.2 

0 I 

7.2 

HOVlt 

Penicillin: U per ml 


0 

0 

0.001 

1 0 001 1 

0.003 

0.003 

0.008 

0 008 


No. of organisms X 1,000 per ml 

0 

■HQI 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 


7 


36.5 

62 

29 

11.5 

114 

0 

0.3 

30 



8,000 

6.7 

57,000 

0 

0 

0 

48 


2 

24,000 

, 0.1 

62,000 

0 

0 

0 


Basic medium; beef infusion broth. 


difference was observed, however, between the ultimate effect of this concentra- 
tion of penicillin when alone and when combined with sulfadiazine (table 5). 

Low concentration of sulfadiaeine-remtant Staphylococcus aureus (strain H). 
Similar experiments were conducted using Staphylococcus aureus (strain H), 
which is resistant to sulfadiazine. Four tubes containing 10 ml of sterile broth 
and 4 containing 10 ml of broth to which had been added 8 mg per cent sulfadia- 
zine were set up. Penicillin was added to 1 tube from each series in an amount 
sufficient to give a final concentration of 0.1 unit per ml, an amount in excess of 
that necessary for inhibition, and in an amount sufficient to give a final concen- 
tration of 0.01 unit per ml, a concentration slightly less than the minimum 
amount necessaty for complete inhibition. Penicillin was also added to 1 tube 
from each series in amounts small enough to give little or no bacteriostasis 
(0.005 and 0.001 unit per ml). One tube from each series was held as a control. 
One ml of a 10~* dilution of Staphylococcus aureus (H) was added to each. The 
final eoDcentration of oiganisms was 10~*; that of sulfadiazine was 7.2 mg per 
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cent. All tubes were incubated at 37 C. The number of organisms was de- 
termined by plate counts at various intervals. 

The initial number of organisms was low. Rapid multiplication took place 
botii in broth and in broth containing 7.2 mg per cent sulfadiazine. Penicillin 
alone in a concentration of 0.005 or 0.001 imit per ml caused no bacteriostasis, 
whereas these concentrations of penicillin, in combination with 7.2 mg per cent 
sulfadiazine, produced slight bacteriostasis for a period of approximately 8 hours. 
In a concentration of 0.01 unit per ml, penicillin alone produced a more marked 
bacteriostatic effect. Multiplication took place at a rate much slower than in 
plain broth. Eventually, however, there was an increase in the rate of multipli- 
cation and in the number of organisms present. Sulfadiazine in combination 
with this amount of penicillin increased and prolonged the bacteriostatic effect 

TABLE 6 

Action of sulfadiazine and penicillin on Staphylococcus aureus 
(Initial concentration of organisms low) 


SULI AOIAZZNX : ICC PKl CXMT 



0 1 

1 1 

0 1 

7.2 

1 « 

7.2 ! 

1 

1 0 i 

1 1 

1 ® 1 

1 

UOVMB 




Penicillin: U per ml 






0 

0 

0.001 

0.001 

o.oos 

0.005 

0.01 

0.01 

0.1 

0.1 


No. of organisms X 1,000 per ml 

0 

0.5 

0.5 

0j5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

j 


8 

9,850 

1,000 

5,450 

390 

3,900 

90 

155 

1,9 1 



31 

750,000 

310,000 

450,000 

137,000 

180,0001 

115,000 

210,000 

38 



48 

885,000 

220,000 

461,000 

117,000 

169,000 

115,000 

83,000 

27,800 



0 

0.23 

0.23 







0.23 

0.23 

3 

8.2 

8.1 







0.14 

0 

6 

660 

49 







0 

0 

9 

555,000 

1,712 







0 

0 

24 

1,535,000 

120,000 






1 

0 

0 


on this organism. Definite bactericidal action was observed with 0.1 unit of 
penicillin per ml, both alone and in the presence of sulfadiazine (table 6). 

High concentrations of sulfadiazine-resisiant and penicillin-resistant hemolytic 
Streptococcus (group D). The effect of sulfadiazine in combination with pen- 
icillin upon a strain of group D Streptococcus which is relatively resistant to both 
antibacterial agents was next determined. The culture used was a hemolytic 
serological group D Streptococcus (strain E), freshly isolated from a case of sub- 
acute bacterial endocarditis. Penicillin in a concentration of 3 units per ml 
exerted a bacteriostatic action against this organism. This bacteriostatic effect, 
however, was only temporary. No bacteriostasis whatsoever was observed with 
smaller amounts of penicillin, or with sulfadiazine in amounts up to 100 mg 
percent. 
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Six tubes oontaming 6.6 ml of sterile broth and 6 tubes contsining 6.6 ml of 
brotii to which had been added 3 imits of penicillin per ml were set up. Sulfa- 
diazine was added to 1 tube from each set (1) in an amount sufficient to give a 
final ccmcentration of 2 mg per cent, (2) 4 mg per c«it, (3) 6 mg per cent, (4) 8 
mg per cent, and (5) 10 mg per cent. One tube from each set was held as a con- 
trol. Each tube was corrected to a volume of 7.5 ml and was seeded with a di- 
lution of culture sufficient to ^ve a final ccmcentration of 10~* (approximately 
4,000,000 organisms per ml) . Incubation was at 37 C for 24 hoiirs. Growth was 
determined by the degree of turbidity at the end of the incubation period. Rapid 
growth occurred in all tubes. No inhibition whatsoever was observed. 

Six tubes containing 6.2 ml of sterile broth and 6 tubes containing 6.2 ml of 
broth to which had been added 8.0 mg per cent sulfadiazine were set up subse- 
quently. Penicillin was added to 1 tube from each set to give a final concentra- 

TABLE 7 


Action of sulfadizine and penicillin on hemolytic Streptococcus {group D) 


ICBOIUIC* 

AMOUNT or OnOWTH 

Sulfadiazine 

Penicillin 

24 hours 

48 hours 

72 hours 

mg per cent 

U per ml 




0 

0 

++++ 

•+••+•+4* 

4+44 

7.2 

0 

++++ 

++++ 

4+4+ 

0 

0.6 

++-I-+ 

++++ 

++++ 

7.2 

0.6 

++++ 


++++ 

0 

1.0 

++++ 

4+4+ 

++++ 

7.2 

1.0 

4-+4-+ 

+4+4 

+++-I- 

0 

2.0 

++ 

4+4 

++++ 

7.2 

2.0 


4+ 

+++ 

0 

3.0 


4+ 

+H — h-l- 

7.2 

3.0 

— 

4 

+ 

0 

4.0 

db 

4+ 

++++ 

7.2 

4.0 

— 

— 

— 


• Basic medium: beef infusion broth. 


tion of (1) 0.5 U per ml, (2) 1 U per ml, (3) 2 U per ml, (4) 3 U per ml, and (5) 4 U 
per ml. The volume of each tube was adjusted to 6.7 ml by the addition of sterile 
broth. Group D Streptococcus (strain E) was added in sufficient quantity to give 
a final concentration of 10~*. The final concentration of sulfadiazine was 7.2 
mg per cent. Incubation was again at 37 C, and the amount of growth as 
evidenced by turbidity was read at 24, 48, and 72 hours. 

Heavy growth took place in plain broth and in broth containing 7.2 mg per 
cent sulfadiazine. Likewise no bacteriostasis occurred in the presence of 0.5 or 
1.0 unit of penicillin per ml or in the presence of sulfadiazine in combination with 
such a ccmcentration of penicillin. With larger amounts of p enicillin (2.0 to 4.0 
U per ml) temporary bacteriostasis took place. When sulfadiazine was present 
in combination with these amounts of penicillin, the bacteriostasis was prolonged. 
However, only in the presence of 4 imits of penicillin per ml combined with 7.2 
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mg per cent sulfadiazine was the inhibition of growth complete and permanent 
(table 7). 

An organism which is inhibited only temporarily by penicillin and is not in- 
hibited by sulfadiazine can apparently be inhibited permanently by their com- 
bined action under certain experimental conditions. Sulfadiazine will not en- 
hance the action of a subminimal amount of penicillin. However, if sufficient 
penicillin is present to produce partial bacteriostasis before the end of the sul- 
fonamide lag phase, sulfadiazine may enhance the bacteriostatic action of the 
penicillin even though the organism appears to be sulfadiazine-resistant. 

DISCUSSION 

The results obtained by the combined use of penicillin and sulfadiazine are 
dependent on many factors. Among these are (1) the concentration of each 
bacteriostatic agent, (2) the number of organisms present, (3) the environmental 
conditions allowing growth of the organism, (4) the degree of susceptibility of 
the organism to penicillm and to sulfadiazine, and (5) the individual species of 
oi^anism involved. 

In the presence of penicillin in amounts so small as to produce little or no bac- 
teriostatic action, sulfadiazine increases bacteriostasis provided that the or- 
ganism is sulfadiazme-sensitive and that it is present in small numbers only. In 
this instance the bacteriostatic effect is predominantly due to sulfadiazine. 

In the presence of penicillin in amounts sufficient to produce a definite bac- 
teriostatic or bactericidal effect during the first few hours of incubation but 
insufficient to ^neld complete sterilization, sulfadiazine appears to increase bac- 
teriostasis provided the number of organisms present at the end of the sulfa- 
diazine lag period is low. Sensitivity of the organism to sulfadiazine enhances 
this effect, but a degree of sensitivity sufficient to be demonstrable by the usual 
means may not be invariably essential. 

In the presence of larger amounts of penicillin the bactericidal action of pen- 
icillin is rapid during the first few hours of incubation. Complete sterilization 
may result before 5 to 7 hours. If sterilization is not complete at the end of this 
time, the presence of sulfadiazine at times may prolong the lag period or even 
sightly decrease the bactericidal rate provided the organism is sensitive to sulfa- 
diazine and is present in small numbers. The action of penicillin occurs pre- 
dominantly at the time of cell division. A decrease in the rate of multiplication 
due to sulfadiazine therefore may decrease the rate at which penicillin acts. 

The number of strains studied and the number of experiments conducted 
necessarily have been limited. All, however, have been repeated on several 
occasions with the same results. The data accumulated suggest that the com- 
bined use of sulfadiazine and p^icillin at times may produce greater bacterio- 
stasis than either alone. It has not been proved whether the two agents act 
independ^tly of each other or whether one increases the activity of the other. 
The fact that sulfadiazine appears to increase the activity of penicillin against 
one strain resistant to penicillin alone suggests the possibility that penicillin may 
idter the bacterial cell so as to increase sensitivity to sulfadiazine. 
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The difficulty involved in evaluating the conditions present in the body is 
obvious. With the average therapeutic dose now used, penicillin is generally 
present in the blood stream in amounts well in excess of that necessary to inhibit 
a sensitive organism, but less than might be necessary, however, in the case of 
more resistant organisms. Then, too, the amount of penicillin reaching massive 
infections in localized areas may be minimal. It is probably impossible to de- 
termiue in advance whether or not sulfadiazine will enhance the bacteriostatie 
actimi of penicillin in human infection. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The combination of penicillin and sulfadiazine produces, at times, a greater 
bacteriostatic effect in vitro than the same concentration of sulfadiazine or pen* 
cillin alone. However, specific experimental conditions are necessary to produce 
this effect. 
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In the bacteriological testing of rural raw water supplies the laboratory is hav- 
ing to face, constantly, the problem of evaluating the sanitary significance of the 
atypical coliform bacteria so often recovered from positive tests. For several 
years the author and associates have carried on studies of these bacteria as a 
corollary to the water-testing service that is maintained for the rural public of 
the statcy A review of some of these studies has been published (FuUer, 1944). 

The study here reported is another in the ^ries. The object was to determine 
the reactions of coliform bacteria, recovered from raw water, to differential tests 
at incubation temperatures ranging from the conventional 37 C to the Eijkman 
temperature of 46 C. The hope was that the information gained would be of 
help in determining the relation of atypical or intermediate coliform bacteria to 
fecal or nonfecal types. 

The Eijkman (1904) test has not had popular support in recent years among 
sanitaiy bacteriologists in this country. Its use in modified form, however, has 
been recommended by Perry and Hajna (1933, 1935) for detecting coliform bac- 
teria, particularly Escherichia coli, in shellfish. Their experience prompted some 
work in this laboratory by France (1938) and Levine (1940). France observed 
that certain coliform strains were able to produce acid, but not gas, in lactose 
broth at 46 C, and Levine found that certain strains produced gas at higher in- 
cubation temperatures in the modified Eijkman medium of Perry and Hajna 
(1933) than in the lactose broth of the Standard Methods. These experiences 
suggested the study which is the subject of this paper. 

EXPESIMEMTAL 

The tests employed in this study were gas production in lactose broth, reaction 
on Endo’s agar, and "the Imvic tests” (Parr, 1936), i.e., indole, methyl red, 
Voges-Proskauer, and sodium citrate tests. All media were made and tests 
were conducted as directed in the Standard Methods of Water Analysis (8th ed., 
1936) with the exception that the Gore (1921) plug test was employed for indole. 
Endo’s medium was streaked at 24 and 48 hours from lactose broth cultures 
grown at the several temperatures employed. The streaked plates w'ere incu- 
bated at 37 C and observed at 24 and 48 hours. 

After some preliminary experiments with laboratory cultures, a series of 125 
freshly isolated coliform cultures were taken for study. They were isolated from 
positive tests of samples sent to the laboratory for routine testing and were pur- 
ified by the method of Ruchhoft et al. (1931). 

* Contribution No. 575. 
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The selection of incubation temperatures was based largely on usages, as fol- 
lows: 37 C is that commonly employed, and 46 C is the Eijkman temperature. 
According to McCrady (1939), 44 C is recommended in the British Standard 
Methods for the bacteriological examination of water with MacConkey’s broth, 
and references in the literature indicate that this temperature is favored for the 
selective cultivation of E. colt and closely related bacteria (Clegg, 1941; Sher- 
wood and Clegg, 1942; Haven, Pedan, and Wright, 1940). Incubation at 40 C 
was added to try the effect of a temperature midway between 37 and 44 C. Thus, 
the incubation temperatures chosen for this study were 37, 40, 44, and 46 C. 

Several methods of incubation were investigated. First, an electrically heated 
and thermostatically controlled water bath was employed. Then, duplicate sets 
of cultures were incubated, one in the water bath and the other in a water- 
jacketed, electricaUy heated laboratory incubator, with little to choose between 
them. The third method, and the one selected for use, was incubation in a 
forced-draft, electrically heated incubator, which proved, by experiment, to be 
superior to either of the other methods mentioned for maintaining constant 
temperatures. Control was possible within a range of about 0.5 C. The tem- 
peratures mentioned in the text and tables were maximum in each instance. 

The media were heated to the desired temperature before they were used, and 
inoculated tubes were returned promptly to the incubator. This proved to be 
particularly important at 40 C and above. Two successive sets of tests were 
made, with some repeating of tests in which the results were in doubt. Then, 6 
months later, the experiments were repeated with no significant differences in 
results. 

The results of the tests are shown in tables 1 through 5. On the basis of their 
reactions at 37 C, the cultures were grouped in what might be termed a sanitary 
classification, as follows: 

ItidoU UJt. KJ>. Ifa-tUralt 


Escherichia coli + + — — 

Citrobacler + — + 

Aerabacler aerogenea — — + + 


Since indole production is likely to be variable among coliform strains, three 
additional groupings were made: indole-negative E. coli, indole-negative Citro- 
bacter, and indole-positive A. aerogenea. The intermediates, those strains that 
did not fit into these six groups, were placed in three additional groups on the 
basis of their Imvic reactions, as shown in the tables. The term "Citrobacter” 
(Werkman and Gillen, 1932) has not been admitted into biological classifications, 
but it is useful for description in sanitary studies. 

Goa prodiustion in lactoae broth. Reference to table 1 shows that all of the E. 
coli strains produced gas through 44 C, and all but 4 did so at 46 C. Few of the 
other strains (7 of 79)produced gas at 46 C; and of the 44 strains other than E. 
coK that produced gas at 44 C, it will be noted that 28 were A. aerogenea. Four 
of the latter were among the 7 strains, other than E. cdi, that produced gas at 
46 C. 
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From the data io the table it may be observed that, of the strains studied, E. 
coli was outstanding in its ability to produce gas at the Eijkman temperature. 
This finding agrees with Eijkman’s claim and with the claims of supporters of 
the principle of the Eijkman test. 

It may be observed also that, although strains such as the indole-negative 
E. coli, CUrobacUr, and indole-negative Citrobader may appear to be related to 
E. coli so far as some of their reactions are concerned, their weakness in gas pro- 
duction at 46 C puts them in the company of strains other than E. coli. Thus, 
E. coli stands out in gas-producing capacity at 46 C, and if this fact is accepted 
as a criterion of fecal origin, only E. coli strains would be considered indicative of 
fecal pollution. 

Incubation at 44 C did not prove to be selective for detecting E. coli on the 
basis of gas production, since a number of the other strains tested, and notably 


TABLE 1 

Influence of incubation temperature on gas production in lactose broth 


GKOVP 

NO. Of 
CULTURES 

i 


TEMPERATURE, 



37 

40 

44 

1 

46 

No visible 
growth, 46 

E, coli 

40 

46 

46 

46 

42 

0 

E. coli, indole -negative 

11 

11 

9 

7 

0 

0 

Citrobacter . . — 

5 

5 

4 

3 

2 

0 

Citrobader, indole-negative . . . 

12 

12 

9 

1 

0 

8 

A . aerogenes 

36 

36 

32 

28 

4 

0 

A. aerogenes, indole-positive 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

Intermediates, Imvic h 4- + 

5 

5 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Intermediates, Imvic 1 — 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

1 

Intermediates, Imvic }- H — 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Totals .... 

125 

125 

112 

90 

49 

1 

11 


Note: Figures in columns under temperatures indicate positives. 


28 (77 per cent) of the A. aerogenes strains, produced gas at that temperature. 
The advocates of 44 C incubation cited earlier in this report employed Mac- 
Conkey’s broth, so to that extent this study differed from theirs; but under the 
conditions of the present experiment, incubation at 44 C for the detection of 
E. coli is not indicated. 

A further observation may be made: of the 11 strains that gave no visible 
growth at 46 C, there were no A. aerogenes or indole-positive A. aerogenes, both of 
which are considered to be nonfecal coliform types. This result indicates the 
ability of A. aerogenes to survive and multiply at the Eijkman temperature. 

Endo plates. Endo plates were streaked from lactose broth cultures that had 
been incubated at the several temperatures employed. The plates were in- 
cubated at 37 C. Tabular presentation is dispensed with since E. coli and indole- 
negative E. coli almost all gave growth typical of E. coli throughout the tem- 
petatiue range, and all the other groups, including A. aerogenes, gave variable 
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results at temperatures above 37 C. Hiis does not indicate a close relati<»iship 
between Citrobacter and either indole-positive or indole-negative E. coU. 

Indole test. Although it was not expected that strains that were indole-nega- 
tive at 37 C would produce indole at higher temperatures, the tests were made at 
all temperatures for the sake of assurance. The results conformed to expectation 
on that point. 

It will be observed from table 2 that all but two of the E. coli strains produced 
indole through 46 C, and of the two, one was negative at 40 C and the other at 
44 C. The numbers of indole-positive Citrobacter and A. aerogenes strains were 
not large, but the results indicated a definite tendency for them to become indole- 
negative before 46 C was reached. This agreed with the evidence from the 
lactose fermentation in suggesting that these organisms are not so closely re- 
lated to E. coli as tests at 37 C would indicate. 

TABLE 2 


Infiuenee of incubation temperature on the indole test 


olour 

NO. Of 
CULTUIEB 

TEICPEEATU1S» C 

37 

40 

44 

46 

E. coli 

46 

46 

45 

44 

44 

jEf. coli, indole-negative 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Citrobacter 

5 

5 

4 

3 

2 

Citrobacter, indole-negative 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A, aerogenes 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A. aerogenes, indole -positi ve. . 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

Intermediates, Imvic — h + + 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Intermediates, Imvic 1 — 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Intermediates, Imvic — h + — ■ . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

125 

55 

53 

50 

47 


Note : Figures in columns under temperatures indicate positives. 

Methyl red test. In some preliminary experimental work some coliform strains 
^ving methyl-red-negative tests at 37 C appeared to become positive at higher 
temperatures, indicating that the higher temperatures did not prevent acid pro- 
duction but apparently did prevent the alkali reversion that is characteristic of 
A. aerogenes and some other methyl-red-negative strains. Consequently, it was 
decided to test all of the strains employed in this study for assiuance. A few of 
the methyl-red-negative strains (at 37 C) from this series did give some positive 
tests at higher temperatures, but duplicates did not agree and retesting failed to 
confirm the changes in reaction. Consequently, table 3 shows no methyl-red- 
positive results among cultures that were negative at 37 C. Strains positive at 
37 C showed consistent results through 44 C, but at 46 C there was a marked 
drop in positives among all of the strains employed, E. coli included. 

Hie result of the methyl red test shows evidence of relationship among the E. 
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coK and Citrobacter strains, including those that are indole-negative, whereas the 
lactose broth fermentation and indole tests had indicated otherwise. Acid pro- 
duction from carbohydrates, on which the methyl red test is based, is considered 
by many authorities to be the most significant single criterion for the separation 


TABLE 3 

Influence of incubation temperature on the methyl red test 


GKOOP 

NO. or 

COITUIES 

TEICPEEATVtE, C 

37 

40 

44 

46 

E. coli 

46 

46 


O 

11 

E, colif indole-negative.. 

11 

11 


IB 

2 

Citrobacter 

5 

5 

5 

IB 

1 

Citrobacter^ indole -negative. . . 

12 

12 

12 

Bl 

1 

A. aerogenes 

36 

0 ‘ 


IB 

0 

A. aerogenes^ indole-positive 

4 

0 


■■ 

0 

Intermediates, Imvic — h 4* 4* 

5 

5 


3 

0 

Intermediates, Imvic 1 — . . . . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Intermediates, Imvic — h H — 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Totals 

125 

81 

80 

74 

15 


Note : Figures in columns under temperatures indicate positives. 

TABLE 4 


Influence of incubation temperature on the Voges-Proskauer test 


OftOVP 

NO. or 
CVLTITISS 

TEIOPEEATUIS, C 

37 

40 

44 

46 

E. coli 

46 


0 

0 

0 

E. colij indole-negative 

11 


0 

0 

0 

Citrobacter 

5 


0 

0 

0 

Citrobacter, indole-negative 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A. aerogenes 

36 

36 

25 

3 

0 

A . aerogenes, indole -positive 

4 

4 

2 

1 

0 

Intermediates, Imvic — h4“4 

5 

5 

1 


0 

Intermediates, Imvic 1 — 

4 

4 

1 


0 

Intermediates, Imvic — h-h — 

2 

2 

2 


0 

Totals 



31 

4 

0 


Note; Figures in columns under temperatures indicate positives. 


of fecal from nonfecal coliform bacteria. If that position is accepted, the rela- 
tionship between E. coU and Citrobacier, whether they are indole-positive or 
indole-negative, is supported by the methyl red results through 44 C. 

Voges-Proskauer test. Table 4 giv^ the results of this test. All strains were 
tested, even though it was anticipated, and proved to be true, that strains that 
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were V.-P.-n^ative at 37 C would remain negative at higher temperatures. 
Although the results of this test do not have much bearing on the general ob- 
jective of this investigation, it may be observed from the table that V.-P.- 
positiveness decreased quickly as temperatures were raised, a drop of 40 per cent 
betwe^ 37 and 40 C. 

Sodium citrate test. As with the V.-P. test, all strains were tested at all tem- 
peratures, even though they were negative at 37 C. The data in table 5 show that 
the elevation of incubation temperatures resulted in a rapid decrease in the num- 
ber of citrate-positive tests. Of the 68 strainB which were positive at 37 C, 53 
remained positive at 40 C, a drop of about 23 per cent, and the decrease in pos- 
itive strains of A. aerogenes was greater still (about 33 per cent). At 44 C the 
number of positives was negligible, and there were none at 46 C. 


TABLE 6 

Influence of incubation temperature on the sodium citrate test 


OtOVP 

NO. or 
cuiTcmss 

TKMPIKATVU, C 

37 

40 

44 

44 

E. coli 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

E. coK, indole-negative 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ciirobacter 

5 

5 

5 

0 

0 

Citrobacter, indole -negative 

12 

12 

11 

0 

0 

A. aerogenes 

36 

36 

25 

3 

0 

A, aerogenes f indole-positive 

4 

4 

4 

1 

0 

Intermediates, Imvic — + + + 

5 

5 

5 

0 

0 

Intermediates, Imvic H — 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Intermediates, Imvic — |-H — 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Totals 

125 

68 

1 53 

n 

0 


Note: Figures in columns under temperatures indicate positives. 


COMMENT 

Consideration of the data in the tables, makes it apparent that three of the 
tests might be regarded as significant in indicating the relationship of the coli- 
form bacteria to either E. coli or A. aerogenes. Two of these tests were the pro- 
ducts of gas from lactose broth and the indole test. In the former, E. coli, 
not including the indole-negative E. coli, was outstanding among the strains 
studied in being able to produce gas at 46 C, an observation that agrees with 
Eijkman’s original claim. Since the indole test is admitted to be variable among 
ooliform bacteria, not too much should be expected of it, but the data in the 
tables show that no relaticmship was demcmstrated between indole-positiveness 
and ability to produce gas at incubating temperatures above 37 C. The third of 
the tests, the methyl red test, gave results that suggest a definite relationship 
between E. coli, on the one hand, and indole-negative E. coli, CUrdbacter, and 
indole-negative Ciirobacter. This relaticmship persisted through 44 C, but at 
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46 C nraie of the cultures employed, including E. coli, gave a sufficiently large 
number of positive methyl red tests to suggest the use of that temperature for 
the test. 

The methyl red test has been strongly supported by many investigators as the 
most valuable single test for differentiating E. coli and closely related strains 
from other coliform bacteria. As a result of the experience in these studies, it is 
suggested that running the methyl red test at 44 C might prove to be a useful 
technique for evaluating the sanitary significance of coliform bacteria isolated 
from raw waters. 


SUMMAKT 

Coliform cultures isolated from rural water supplies were studied to determine 
the effect of incubation temperatures (37, 40, 44, and 46 C) on their reactions 
to differential tests. 

Only E. coli was able to produce gas effectively in lactose broth at 46 C. This 
test was selective only for mdole-positive E. coli as contrasted with the other 
strains studied. 

Endo’s medium plates were streaked from lactose broth cultures incubated at 
the several temperatures. The plates, incubated at 37 C, showed typical results 
for E. coli throughout the temperature range employed. Results for other strains 
were variable and lacked definition. 

The results of the methyl red test at 44 C indicated a definite relationship of 
all E. coli and Citrobacter strains, including those that were indole-negative. The 
number of positive tests declined substantially at 46 C. 

The Voges-Proskauer and sodium citrate tests gave no significant information 
at temperatures above 37 C. 

The results of the study suggest that the methyl red test at 44 C may be useful 
as a confinnation test in evaluating the sanitary significance of atypical or inter- 
mediate strains of coliform bacteria isolated from raw water. 
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Available information on the production of penicillin deals exclusively with 
surface cultures of Pendllium notatum in shallow layers of medium (Abraham 
et ai., 1941 ; Challinor, 1942; Clutterbuck et ah, 1932; Fleming, 1929, 1932; Hobby 
ei ai., 1942; Kocholaty, 1942; Reid, 1935). The need for large amounts of this 
therapeutic agent led to investigation of submerged cultures of P. notaium as a 
practicable process for large-scale production of penicillin. This paper shows 
that substantial amounts of penicillin can be produced in submerged cultures of 
P. notatum under suitable conditions and also presents some characteristics of 
the process. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Cultivation of the mold under conditions of agitation and aeration induces it 
to develop homogeneously throughout the medium in the form of suspended 
particles of mycelium and, depending on the nature of the medium, more or less 
in discrete small colonies. Under such conditions, the mold has optimum and 
homogeneous physiological conditions by the elimination of differential diffusion 
effects (see Kluyver and Perquin, 1933). These serve to accelerate markedly the 
rate of growth of P. notatum together with the formation of penicillin. The 
aeration may be secured by mechanical agitation (propeller or shaking machine) 
or by the passage of sterile air through the medium. In general, rather vigorous 
agitation is preferable. 

Strain selection. Just as stmin is the prime importance for maximum peni- 
cillin activity in surface cultures (Foster ct al., 1943), so it is in submerged peni- 
cillin production. Different strains vary markedly in penicillin-forming ability 
under submerged conditions, and strains best for surface production of penicillin 
are not necessarily best for submerged cultures, and vice versa. Table 1 sum- 
marizes several experiments, comparing different strains of P. notatum under 
submerged conditions, and emphasizes the importance of selecting a suitable 
strain for this type of process. A modified cup method for penicillin determina- 
tion (Foster and Woodruff, 1943) was used throughout this work. Strain 832 
has repeatedly proved to be far superior to the other strains tested. This culture 
was kindly furnished by Dr. R. D. Cogd^ill of the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratories and was first found in that laboratory to be superior for submerged 

* This manuscript was ready for publication in May, 1943, but was withheld from publi- 
cation, material of this nature being under a U. S. Government secrecy order. See also 
footnote to paper VI of this series published in J. Bad., 47 , 43-58 (1944) . 
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penicillin production. Strain 21, kindly supplied by Dr. Gleorge H[arrop of the 
Squibb Institute for Medical Research and for a long time used in our laboratory 
for surface production of penicillin, is about one-half as effective as strain 832 
in submerged cultures. The reverse, however, is true in surface cultures of these 
two strains (table 1). 


TABLE 1 

Penicillin formation by straine of Penicillium in surface and submerged cultures 



CULTXntS 

HAXXirCJll PBMICZLX.ZM 

• 

Submerged corn 
steep medium 

Surface 

Corn steep 
medium 

Brown sugar 
medium 

Expt. A 

P. notatum 832 (NRRL)t 

45 

18 



P. notatum 830 (NRRL) 

20 


18 


P. notatum 21 (144-5112.1) 

8 

38 

22 

Expt. B 

P. notatum 832 (NRRL) 

31 

18 



P. notatum 1892 (NRRL) 

10 

53 



P. notatum 1249 A (NRRL) 

8 

22 



P. notatum 1249B21 (NRRL) 

8 

55 


Expt. C 

P. notatum 21 (144-5112.1) 

7 


28 


P. chrysogenum (B.R.F.)t 

2 


6 

Expt. D 

P. chrysogenum 140-5034.11 § 

18 

40 



P. chrysogenum 140-B472§ 


<4 



P. chrysogenum 140-26S 

8 

32 



P. chrysogenum 140-Ham 26§ 


28 



P. chrysogenum 140-B508§ 


34 



P. chrysogenum 140-94§ 


20 



P. chrysogenum 140-B285A§ 

16 

43 



P. chrysogenum 140-5710.3$ 

13 

40 



P. chrysogenum 140-4733.33$ 


10 



P. notatum 21 


>40 



P. notatum 832 (NRRL) 

53 




• Oxford unite per ml . Maximum value obtained from daily assays over a 7 -day incuba- 
tion period. 

t Northern Regional Research Laboratory. We are grateful to Dr. R. D. Coghill for 
supplying the cultures marked NRRL. 

t Biochemical Research Foundation. We wish to thank Dr. L. D. Smith for this culture. 

S We are indebted to Dr. Thom for these cultures. 

Experiment B in table 1 compares under submerged and stationary conditions 
four cultures obtained from Dr. Coghill and again emphasizes the apparent in- 
verse relation between the capacities to produce penicillin under these two 
methods of cultivation. Smith (1942) has shown that PenidUium chrysogmum 
produces penicillin. We have confirmed Dr. Smith's results with the strain of 
P. chrysogmum kindly fumidied by him. lhat particular strain is a relatively 
poor producer of penicillin (experiment 0). A number of other strains of P. 
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chrysogenum obtained through the courtesy of Dr. Charles Thom have also been 
tested (table 1, experiment D). Most of them produce penicillin in fairly large 
quantities in surface cultures. One strain, 140-^72, produced none under the 
test conditions. The four strains tested in submerged cultures produced peni- 
cillin at best in amounts decidedly inferior to the corresponding surface cultures. 
A strain of PenieiUum cMorophaeum (kindly furnished by Dr. Thom) has ^so 
been found to produce penicillin. The conations of cultivation have a marked 
influence on maximum penicillin formation in shake cultures since, for example, 
strain 21 has in other experiments formed considerably higher potencies than the 
8 units per ml cited in table 1, experiment A. 

Svbmerged euUure experiments in synthetic media with P. notatum strain $1. 
Early experiments on penicillin production centered around synthetic media 
because the presence of complex organic supplements such as com steep liquor, 
yeast extract, and PenidUium autolysate tended to 3 deld penicillin preparations 
containing a considerably greater precenti^e of impurities than similar penicillin 
preparations obtained from S3mthetic media, this despite the higher initial 


TABLE 2 

Rise of pH and penicillin formation in submerged culture 


IKITlAt pH 

raOSPBATK 

BurrsE 

pH 

FENicnxm, oxroED unxts/ml 

6 dayi 

10 dayi 

12 days 

6 days 

10 days 

12 days 

6.7 


6.8 

8.1 

8.2 

3.5 

>16.7 

9 



6.7 

7.0 

7.7 

4.5 

11.3 

5.5 



6.5 

6.4 

6.7 

2.2 

2.5 

2 

7.6 


6.6 

8.3 

8.4 

4.5 

>16.7 

9 


6 

7.1 


7.9 

4.5 


7 


10 

7.3 

6.8 

7.7 

2.8 

3.5 

2 


potencies obtainable in complex media. The brown sugar medium of Hobby, 
Meyer, and Chaffee (1942) was found to be favorable, as it was in stationary 
cultures (Foster et cd., 1943). Ten grams i>er liter of NaNOs was considerably 
better than 3 grams, and in some experiments concentrations as high as 35 g per 
L seemed optimal. The reason for such high concentrations is not clear since 
they are far in excess of the nitrogen requirements of the mold. These experi- 
ments were conducted on machines shaking at the rate of 60 to 90 rpm, and maxi- 
mum activity generally developed over a period of 6 to 10 days at 25 C. As in 
stationary cultures, a fall in pH occurs in the early days followed by a rapid rise 
up to 7.8 to 8.3. The formation of penicillin in those cultures bore a relation to 
the pH rise comparable to that for stationary cultures. Treatments in which the 
pH rose rapidly and attained a pH of 7.8 to 8.2 generally contained most peni- 
cillin. Table 2 diows the effect obtained as a result of buffering with different 
concentrations of potassium {flrosphate so that the pH rise could be controlled 
somewhat. Two sets at initid pH values of 6.7'and approximately 7.6 were run. 
Growth was abundant in all cases. The activities produced were roughly pro- 
portimial to the degree to which the pH rose. It might be poiqted out that the 
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relation existing between an ultimate high pH and penicillin formation is not 
necessarily absolute since, occaaonally, activities of 40 to 60 Oxford units per ml 
have been obtained when the pH never exceeded 6.5 to 7.0. 

The following synthetic medium was finally adopted for submerged penicillin 
production with P. notatum, strain 21 : brown sugar, 60 g; NaNO*, 35 g; I^HP04, 
16 g; KHiP04, 4 g; MgS04 • 7H20, 0.5 g; distilled water, 1,000 ml. A number of 
other carbon sources can replace brown sugar without affecting the activities ob- 
t^ed. These include raw cane juice and high-test molasses. Blackstrap and 
invert molasses, cp sucrose and cp glucose, gave lower activities. NaNO», 
(NH4)^04, NH4NO*, urea, d-glutamic acid, and NHi-acetate were satisfactory 
nitrogen sources, although NaNOs in general was best. Lower activities were 
obtained with asparagine, glycine, and peptone as the only sources of nitrogen. 

Results were somewhat better when MgS04 • 7H2O was added, although the 
effect was not very pronounced. In a brown sugar medium containing CaCOs, 
no increase in penicillin formation %vas obtained on adding soil extract or trace 
amounts of copper, manganese, or zinc, either singly or in combination. Zinc 
was required for maximum penicillin production in surface cultures of strain 21 
(Foster et al., 1943). 

Chemical properties and antibacterial spectrum specificity tests proved that 
the penicillin extracted from such submerged culture filtrates is identical with 
that formed in surface cultures. Notatin, another antibacterial substance 
known to be formed by P. notatum in certain media in surface cultures (Coult- 
hard et al., 1942), has never been encountered in these experiments. Submerged 
cultures in com steep liquor, brown sugar media invariably contain much less 
of the yellow pigment, chrysogenin, than do surface cultures. This is reflected 
in the product finally extracted. 

Submerged culture experiments until P. notatum, strain 8S2, in synthetic media. 
In surface cultures the following modified brown sugar medium of Hobby, Meyer, 
and Chaffee (1942) is satisfactory for penicillin production with this strain (Foster 
et al., 1943): dark brown sugar, 4 per cent; NaNO», 0.6 per cent; KH1PO4, 0.15 
per cent; MgSO^^* 7H20, 0.C5 per cent; ZnS04- 7H20, 1 ppm. This medium was 
distributed in SO-ml^uantities in 250-ml Erlenmeyer flasks and inoculated with a 
spore suspension of r. notatum 832, and the flasks were incubated at 25 C on a 
shaking machine. GrowHi uq^er such conditions commenced on the second day 
and, when maximum, appeareOs small round pellets of mycelium, occupying 
about one-half the volume of the culture solution. Penicillin formation com- 
menced on the third to fourth day and reached its maximum at 20 to 30 Oxford 
units per ml at 7 to 8 days. This contrasts with 9 to 14 days required for 
maximum activity in surface cultures. 

As in surface cultures using synthetic media, an impure sugar was found es- 
sential for fflgnificant penicillin production. No activity was obtained with 
leagrat sucrose or glucose, and the ash of brown sugar ad^ to reagent sucrose 
medium could not replace brown sugar. Thus, brown sugar apparently con- 
tains an organic fraction responsible in part, at least, for the pmciflin-promotin^ 
eapaflity ctf the former. 
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In surface cultures, as reported earlier from this laboratory, the addition of 
small amounts of zinc was necessary to obtain rapid oxidation and assimilation 
of sugar and to induce the pH to rise into the range favorable for penicillin pro- 
duction with strain 21 (Foster et al., 1943). Zinc also has a similar catalyzing 
effect in submerged cultures of strain 832 (table 3). On the fifth day there were 
less than 3 units per ml in all treatments. Activity appeared in all treatments 
on the sixth day, and in the zero zinc set the activity was markedly less than in 
all the zinc-containing flasks. Best penicUlin production was associated with 
the pH rise characteristic of the zinc cultures. The zero treatment had a pH 
considerably lower than the others. A minimum of 2 ppm ZnS 04 * 7 H 20 (0.4 
ppm Zn) was required for most rapid formation of penicillin. As noted for sur- 
face cultures, zinc-deficient cultures tend to approach the activity of zinc-con- 
taining cultures, but only after a considerably longer incubation period. The 
total cell material synthesized in the zinc-deficient cultures was appreciably less 
than that in the treatments. Only a slightly toxic effect was apparent with 


TABLE 3 

Zifie and the formation of penieillin in submerged cultures* 


ZbS04-7Hs0 

6 DAYS 

7 DAYS 

Olford units/ml 

pH 

Oxford uniU/ml 

pH 

0 

3.6 

6.9 

11.6 

6.8 

1 

14.4 

7.4 

21.4 

7.4 

2 

20.4 


28.0 

7.6 

5 

19.6 


21.0 

7.7 

10 

20.8 


22.4 

7.7 

25 

18.6 

7.0 

16.8 

7.6 


* Brown sugar medium. 


25 ppm zinc sulfate, whereas 10 ppm was definitely toxic in surface cultures. 
Other metals, including calcium, iron, manganese, copper, cadmium, iron, molyb- 
denum, and tungsten, were without effect in cp sucrose medium and in brown 
sugar medium in concentrations of 0.1, 1.0, and 10 ppm. 

Somewhat more than half the activity (17 Oxford units per ml) of the brown 
sugar medium was obtained when 4 per cent blackstrap molasses was used in- 
stead of brown sugar. CStrate, lactate, acetate, and glycerol could not replace 
brown sugar and led to no activity whatsoever, although growth was good. 
Among the various sources of nitrogen tested, nitrates were definitely superior. 
(NH 4 )!S 04 and urea led to low activities. Various single amino acids and 
aspara^e did not promote penicillin formation in the basal medium (with or 
without other N source). 

Complex media — com steep liquor. The beneficial effect of com steep liquor in 
concentrations of 1 to 10 per c^t on penicillin formation in surface cultures of 
P. noUUwn was first demonstrated in the Northern Regional Research Labora- 
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tory * Some of the first experiments in our laboratory on submerged penicillin 
formation showed that com steep liquor was also beneficial for activity under 
th^ conditions. However, the activities obtainable with the strain in use at 
that time were low enough to make the increased activity (4-fold} of question- 
able advantage because of the extra impurities invariably associated with the 
finaDy extracted penicillin product. This applied primarily in those cases in 
which the penicillin was desired particularly for chemical purification fund struc- 
tural studies. Later, however, as interest developed in a crude penicillin product 
for use in chemotherapy, effective despite its impure condition, the desirability 
of com steep liquor for the process was indicated since more total unitage could 
be produced in this medium, though in a lower state of purity. In the meantime, 
the discoveiy of the greatly superior strain no. 832 by the Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory led to the resumption of penicillin production in com steep 
media. 

The optimum concentration of com steep liquor varies from lot to lot because 
of the inconstancy of composition of this cmde material. This refers to the total 
solids, titratable and reserve acidity, and quantitative composition. Generally 
speaking, the concentration is relatively unimportant providing it is about 1.0 
to 1.5 per cent by volume. In several experiments no increase in penicillin 
production occurred with concentrations above 1.5 per cent. The introduction 
of com steep liquor as a supplement to the regular 2 per cent brown sugar, 0.6 
per cent NaNOi medium markedly accelerates the rate and total amount of 
penicillin produced. The entire volume of the medium becomes occupied with 
the filamentous mycelium of the mold, and the medium assumes a thick consist- 
ency in 2 to 3 days. Maximum peiucillin activity is reached in 3 to 5 days, 
depending on the degree of aeration (see below). 

All com steep liquors are rather strongly acid. A good deal of the variation 
in effectiveness of different lots of com steep liquor was traced to the differences in 
reserve acidity. It is necessary to determine the optimum neutralization con- 
ditions for any given lot of com steep liquor (table 4). The particular lot of 
Staley brand of com steep liquor (experiment A) had a relatively low reserve 
acidity. As a result of the growth of the mold, alkalinity develops, primarily 
because of the accumulation of the sodium ion left from the consumption of 
nitrate and the organic acids (lactic?) of the com steep liquor. Neutralization 
to pH 6.0 to 8.0 led to the commencement of penicillin formation considerably 
earlier, and attainment of the maximum occurred one day earlier. Ultimately, 
the activities were all about the same high level after the initial low pH was raised 
by biological alkali formation. Experiment B, in which Clinton B com steep 
liquor was used, led to only about one-half the activities of the Staley lot. The 
presence of CaCOi in the acid medium induced a beneficial effect beyond that 
obtamable by preliminary neutralization with soluble alkali. 

The following list summarizes the conditions of neutralization required by 
various lots of com steep liquor and emphatizes th^ variability. 

* We are indebted to Dr. R. D. Coghill for the detidb on the stimulating effect of corn 
steep liquor. 
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Typ$ cm ikcp Ufuof NctUralisaHcn condUians for maxinutm pcmeiUin fcmoHcm 

Fermented* Com Products 0. 5-1.0 per cent CaCOj 

Fermented Clinton B 0. 5-1.0 per cent CaCOi or NaOH to pH 8.0 

Fermented Clinton A 0. 5-1.0 per cent CaCOj indispensable 

Nonfermented Clinton B NaOH to pH 7.5 and 0. 5-1.0 per cent CaCOi 

Nonfermented Clinton A NaOH to pH 7.5 and 0. 6-1.0 per cent CaCO» 

Nonfermented Staley NaOH to pH 8.0 or 0.5-1. 0 per cent CaCOg 

When these variations in reserve acidities are compensated for, little variation 
in penicillin rates and maximum could be obtained by concentrations of com 


TABLE 4 

Neutralization of reserve acidity of corn steep media* 
Experiment A. Staley brand. No CaCOg 


IlllTXAZ.pB 

4 DATS 

5 PAYS 

6 DAYS 

7 DAYS 

Oxford 

uBits/ml 

pH 

Oxford 

units/ml 

pH 

Oxford 

units/mf 

pH 

Oxford 

uoiU/ml 

pH 

4.4 

a 

5.4 


8.4 


8.8 


8.5 

5.0 

<3 

4.9 


7.7 


8.4 


8.7 

6.0 

9 

6.7 

39 

8.2 


8.5 

29 

8.8 

7.0 

8 

6.0 

38 

8.0 

39 

8.6 

31 

8.7 

7.5 

10 

6,1 

41 

8.1 

40 

8.5 

40 

8.7 

8.0 

16 

6.2 

40 

8.3 

45 

8.6 

38 

8.6 


Experiment B. Clinton B corn steep. No CaCOg 


mXTtALpH 

1 

OXrOtD UNITS »X HL 

3 days 

4 days 

5 days 

4.5 

<6 

15 

8 

6.6 ! 

14 

22 

8 

7.5 

11 

21 

16 

Clinton B corn steep. 

1 per cent CaCOg 


nnxiALpH 

* 

OXFOtP UNITS pxa lO. 


3 days 

4 days 

5 days 

4.5 

<6 

15 

12 

6.9 

16 

30 

17 

7.5 

20 

32 

23 


* Three per cent corn steep throughout. 


steep liquor above 1.5 per cent. This summary, as well as table 3, indicates that 
nonfermented Clinton B com steep liquor contains more substances which re- 
tard the rise in pH, which is generally associated with maximum penicillin 
formation. 

* During some weeks* standing at room temperature, corn steep liquors undergo a slow 
spontaneous fermentation, which darkens them considerably. 
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Various caibohydrates are equidly satisfactory for penicillin production in 
the presence of com steep liquor, contrary to the results obtained in its absence. 
Table 5 shows typical r^ts with different concentrations of brown sugar and 
^ucose. Reagent sucrose and glycerol are as satisfacroiy as brown sugar. In 
general, little difference is obtained between 1 and 4 per cent carbohydrate. 
Concentrations higher than 4 per cent delay maxunum penicillin formation and 
may reduce it somewhat. The amount of cell material synthesized under these 
cmiditions does not vary greatly with the sugar concentration. Thus, 1, 2, and 
4 per cent carbohydrate cultures produced 0.81, 1.0, and 1.1 g dry cell material, 
respectively. 

lire relation between certain metabolic activities of P. noiatum 832 in shake 
cultures is presented in figure 1. The medium consisted of brown sugar, 2 per cent; 
com steep liquor (Staley), 3 per cent (vol.); CaCOs, 0.5 per cent; NaNOi, 0.6 


TABLE 5 

Effect of sugar concentration in corn steep medium 


XXTT. 

SVOAM 

C01ICBNT«AnON 

OXtOia VMXTI FBI IfXi 

3 days 

4 days 

5 days 

A 

Brown sugar 


17 

20 

10 


Brown sugar 


46 

37 

20 


Brown sugar 


67 

37 

16 

B 

Brown sugar 

1 1.0 

62 

34 

11 


Brown sugar 

2.0 

31 

40 

18 


Brown sugar 

' 3,0 

14 

46 

26 


Brown sugar 

4,0 

70 

30 

22 

C 

i 

Glucose 

1 

41 

35 

18 


Glucose 

2 

27 

38 

17 


per cent; KH2PO4, 0.15 per cent; MgSOi-THjO, 0.05 per cent; and ZnS04-7Hj0, 
2 ppm. Samples from duplicate flasks were removed for analysis every 3 hours over 
a 78-hour period. The sucrose is rapidly inverted, so that after 12 to 24 hours 
all carbohydrate in solution is invert sugar. Mycelial weight and residual 
carbohydrate are roughly inversely proportional, and maximum growth and 
exhaustion of sugar occurred in this experiment in 42 hours. The initial lag is 
due primarily to spore germination. The rate of 83rnthesis of mold cell material 
under these conditions is noteworthy. Extrapolating the log phase of growth, it 
is found that 1 g per 80 ml culture or 12.5 g per liter dry weight cell material was 
sjmthesized in about 30 hours. Based on the 1.60 g sugar originally present, 
this would represent a very high conversion, but the value is inaccurate because 
a considerable amount of the cell synthesis doubtless was made at the expense 
of the com steep liquor, the consumption of which could not be measured. How- 
ever, based on both the sugar and com steep liquor consumed, the conversion 
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value probably is in the neighborhood of 40 per cent. Penicillin formation 
paralleled growth, but the maximum of the former occurred distinctly after the 
growth peak was attained. Penicillin formation increased almost 100 per cent 
after sugar consumption was complete. In many other experiments penicillin 
formation did not begin until sugar consumption was practically completed and 
rose rapidly to a peak 16 to 24 hours there^ter. The relation between growth 
and penicillin formation is not absolute since abundant growth may be 
obtained with little or no penicillin production. Activities as high as 80 units 
per ml are frequently obtained. 

Only about a quarter of the nitrate originally present was assimilated. The 
sharp pH rise during the growth cycle is typical of submerged penicillin forma- 



HOURS 

Fig. 1. Metaboli c Activities in Submerged Penicillin Culture (Corn Steep Medium) 

tion, as it is of surface cultures. This rise is due to the destruction by the mold 
of organic acid residues after the readily available and preferred energy source, 
namely, the sugar, is depleted. Residual inorganic cations such as Ca, K, and 
Na account for the alkalinity. The acidity arises from tw’o sources: (1) organic 
acid produced by the oxidation of glucose, and (2) constituents of com steep 
liquor, notably lactic acid and possibly other organic substances acting as buffers 
on the acid side. That the mold resorts to attacking the com steep liquor as an 
energy source after the carbohydrate is exhausted is i-evealed by the liberation 
of ammonia at this stage, due to the utilization of proteins and protein split 
products. However, the relatively minute amounts of NHj formed obviously 
could not account per se for the sharp pH rise. At most only 0.06 mg ammonia 
per ml was found in this experiment. 
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Ck}ntraiy to the foregoing results for synthetic media, NaNOi concentration 
is of little importance in com steep media. Amounts from 0.1 to 0.6 per cent 
are equally good for maximum penicillin formation. In one experiment, 0.1 
per cent NaNOi led to the production of 40 Oxford units per ml, whereas 20 were 
obtained in the absence of nitrate. Other salts commonly used in microbiolog- 
ical media, including KHsP04 and MgS04*7Ht0, can be omitted in com steep 
media without affecting penicillin production, since the com steep liquor con- 
tains adequate amounts of these minerals. For example, in the absence of 
NaNOt, 18 units was the maximum production; with NaNOs, 37; and with 
NaNOj, KHiP04, and HjS04, 36. Zinc sulfate also is without effect in this 
medium, and produced toxic effects above 25 ppm. Ferrous sulfate up to 500 mg 
Fe per liter was inert with respect to penicillin formation. 

Other complex supplements. Several other materials representing complex 
mixtures of organic substances, including groimd whole seeds, sugar afiEnations, 
and concentrated distillery residue (whisky slop), hastened formation of peni- 

TABLE 6 

Organic Bupplements and penicillin production 



3dayi 

4daya 

Sdayt 

3 per cent corn steep liquor 


49 

31 

3 per cent affinations 


<8 

10 

3 per cent soybean meal 

14 

12 

12 

3 per cent cottonseed meal 

19 

38 

24 

3 per cent corn meal 

16 

16 

20 

3 per cent ground rice 

6 

10 

16 

10 per cent of 1-4 whisky slop extract 

13 

16 

17 


eillin over that usually obtained in the basal brown sugar medium, although in 
most cases maximum activity was no greater than that obtained in the basal 
medium (table 6). Cottonseed meal approached com steep liquor in promoting 
penicillin fonnation and eliminated the need for neutralization. It was selected 
for further study. 

Different lots of cottonseed meal show considerable variation in results. 
Certain lots, selected after preliminary testing, definitely promote p enicillin 
formation in amounts as low as 0.1 per cent (table 7). 

Routine examination of cultural conditions with cottonseed meal media, by 
variations in the qualitative and quantitative composition of the medium, re- 
vealed a particularly interesting finding which has a bearing on the growth and 
penicillin-promoting properties of browm si^r and of cottonseed meal. Table 
8, typical of repeated experiments, shows that cp sucrose, cottonseed medium 
is unfavorable for penicillin formation, being no better than ep sucrose sjmthetio 
medium, i.e., without the organic supplement. However, when the ash, Mt 
upon ignition of an equivalent amount cS. brown sugar, was added to op sucrose, 
cottODseed medium, it could replace the favorable effect of brown sugar in cotton- 
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seed medium. Brown sugar ash had effect in cp sucrose in the absence of 
cottonseed. It may be that the ash of brown sugar supplies certain minerals 


TABLE 7 

CoUon9€ed meal and penicillin formatiar^ 



COTTONBSXD MBAX. 

OXffOKO UNITS FBI ML 

4 d«yi 

5 days 

ddasrs 


pif unt 




Type A 

0 

<6 

<8 



0.1 

10 

34 



0.5 

28 

21 

23 


1.0 

36 

30 

23 


2.0 

30 

30 

19 

Type B 

0.5 

28 

40 

28 


1.0 

38 

25 

36 


2.0 

23 

24 

13 


TABLE 8 

Effect of brown sugar ash in cottonseed meal medium 


SOUBCB OF CAIBOBVOBATB (2 FBB CENT ZN BACB CASl) 

OXFOED units/ml 

3 days 

4 days 

Sdays 

Brown sugar 

14 

30 

18 

Sucrose (cp) 

<6 

<8 

<8 

Sucrose (cp) and ash of brown sugar 

8 

27 

21 



TABLE 9 

Penicillin-promoting factors in brown sugar and cottonseed meal 


MEDIUM 

FACTOBS 8UFFLZXD AND SOUBCB 

MAXIMUM ACTIVITY OXFOBD UNITS 
FBBML 

Sucrose (cp) 

None 

0 

Brown sugar 

Ash and organic 

20 

Sucrose (cp) *f cottonseed — 

Organic 

0 

Sucrose 


30-40 

brown sugar ash 

Ash 


cottonseed 

Organic 


Brown sugar 

Ash and organic 

30-40 

cottonseed 

Organic 


Brown sugar 

Ash and organic 

20 

cottonseed ash 

Ash 


Sucrose 


40-60 

corn steep 

Ash and organic 


Brown sugar 

Ash and organic 

40-60 

corn steep 

Ash and organic 



in the optimum balance required for penicillin formation. This indicates that 
at least two types ci factors are responsible for promoting penicillin formation, 
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(me organic and (me inorganic. The ash cottonseed meal does not replace the 
organic portion of the meal. Both factors (or ones acting similarly) are present 
in brown sugar, since the promoting effect is obtained in brown sugar ^thetic 
medium, but not in cp sucrose synthetic medium, nor in the latter containing the 
ash of brown sugar. Destruction of the organic fraction in brown sugar by 
ignition renders cp sucrose medium unfavorable for penicillin formation, but 
does not affect cottonseed medium since the organic fraction is supplied in the 
cottonseed. The latter, however, does not supply the required ash constituents. 
These relationships are summarized in table 9. As the total amount of mold 
myceliiun synthemzed in cottonseed media is invariably substantially less than 
that in com steep media, more penicillin is synthesized per unit of cell material 
in cottonseed medium than in com steep medium. 

PeniciUin production in pilot plant fermenter. The submerged process using 
culture 832 in com steep liquor was next tried out on a pilot plant scale with very 
successful results. A 75-gillon capacity fermenter of a vertical stationary type, 
oonstmcted of carbon steel and having propeller agitation, was charged with 
200 liters of medimn of the following composition; 


Corn Bleep liquor 3 per cent by volume 

Brown sugar (soft, dark). . 2 per cent 

NaNOi 0.6 per cent 

KH 1 PO 4 0.15 per cent 

MgSOi-THjO 0.05 per cent 

ZnSOr7HiO 1 ppm 

CaCOi 0.25 per cent (added as sterile slurry after sterilization 

of the batch) 


The batch was sterilized 1 hour at 120 C. Agitation was 230 rpm, air flow was 
150 cu ft hr, and the fermentation was run under 5 pounds of idr pressure. Ster- 
ile tributyl citrate was added asepticaJly whenever needed as an antifoam, in 
quantities to suppress foam. The inoculum consisted of a spore suspension from 
6 Roux cultures of P. notatum, strain 832. The following tabulation summarizes 
the data on this run: 


DATE 

AOB 

oxroto UNZTB nx ml 

pH 


kourt 



9/14/42 

0 



9/17/42 

72 

21 

6.5 

9/18/42 

88 

29 

7.6 

9/18/42 

96 

36 


9/20/42 

120 

50 



Later, by means of a vegetative inoculiun, maximum activity was obtainable in 
less than 3 days. 

Aeration and penidUin formation in submerged cultures. The shake or sub- 
merged culture technique described above is designed to facilitate better aeration 
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than surface culture allows. Fungi are essentially aerobic organisms, and oxida- 
tion of sugars for energy and cell synthesis, prerequisites for penicillin formation, 
is greatly accelerated by optimum supplies of air. Pure oxygen prevents growth 
of P. notaium from a spore inoculum. 

In the basal brown sugar medium, aeration is not apt to be a limiting factor, 
because of the slow and limited amount of growth generally obtained in this 
medium. With organic supplements, such as com steep or cottonseed, exces- 
sively rapid and abundant mycelial development creates a very high requirement 
for oxygen. Table 10 contains data indicating that aeration may be a limiting 
factor in penicillin formation. Not only are higher activities obtained with the 
best aeration achieved by more rapid agitation, but the whole process of growth 
and penicillin formation is speeded up to the extent that daily assays are no 
longer sufficient to establish curves of growth and penicillin formation. Invari- 
ably, penicillin formation is so rapid, and the activities drop off so rapidly after 
the peak is reached, that erroneous conclusions may be obtained concerning the 


TABLE 10 

Aeration and penicillin formation 


lELATXVl AOITATXON* 

3 DAYS 

4 DAYS 

5 DAYS 

6 DAYS 

Oxford 
units per 
ml 

pH 

0.tt./ml 

pH 

0.u./ml 



pH 

Fast 

22 

7.5 

35 

8.1 

<8 

■8 

JSt 

8.4 

Medium 

12 

7.1 

24 

7.9 

13 

Bl 

mSm 

8.5 

Slow 

<8 

■B 

16 

7.4 

21 

Bl 

11 

8.2 


* notary shaking. The rate of agitation is an index of the degree of aeration. These 
values are approximate and were obtained arbitrarily by multiplying rpm by eccentricity 
measured in inches. 


eflBcacy of treatments, since sampling once daily may or may not coincide with 
the time of peak penicillin accumulation. A rotary shaking speed of 228 rpm 
(faster than that reported in table 10) reduces the time required for peak peni- 
cillin formation to 60 hours and doubles the maximum activity, yielding up to 
80 Oxford units per ml in this time. In certain experiments the penicillin content 
of the cultures increased at the rate of 5 Oxford units per ml per hour. 

SUMMARY 

Growth of suitable PeniciUium notatum strains in shake culture (submerged 
growth developed by agitation and aeration) leads to the rapid formation of 
potent penicillin broths. This method of culturing has numerous advantages 
over surface cultures; the variable factors of diffusion and pellicle formation are 
eliminated, and growth and metabolic processes are accelerated. 

A determining factor in submerged culture work is the selection of a suitable 
strain of penicillin-producing mold. 

Penicillin formation takes place in shake culture in a nearly synthetic medium 
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m which brown sugar supplies certain substances essential for growth and peni* 
cillin formation. 

Crude organic supplements hasten the development of P, notatum and increase 
the maximum penicillin titer obtained. Com steep liquor serves as an excellent 
supplement, provided the reserve acidity of this material is adjusted with NaOH, 
CaCOs, or both. Sugar concentration has slight effect upon penicillin formation. 
Maximum penicillin formation is obtained after the disappearance of the sugar 
from the medium. 

Other organic supplements, particularly cottonseed meal, promote penicillin 
formation in the same manner as com steep. 

Evidence is presented that there are two factors promoting penicillin formation, 
one inorganic ash and one organic in nature. Brown sugar contains both, and 
cottonseed meal contains at least the organic factor. 

Paramount in importance in the production of penicillin in submerged culture 
is the maintenance of an adequate oxygen supply. 
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The present report describes the development of a sulfonamide-resistant strain 
of Mycobacterium ranae which grows at a slower rate than the “parent” sus- 
ceptible strain and differs in certain other important respects. 

1. Production of Sulfonamide-resistant Strain of Mycobacterium ranab 

The microorgandm employed in these studies was Mycobacterium ranae, a 
rapidly growing acid-fast bacillus which is nonpathogenic for mammals, grows 
over a vide range of temperature variation, and reaches a maximum growth on 
Long’s liquid, synthetic medium in 5 days at pH 7.2 and 37 C. It grows on the 
surface of Long’s medium, producing a creamy white, moderately wrinkled pel- 
licle, and no discoloration of the subnatant medium. The organisms were also 
grown on glycerol nutrient agar for some experiments on solid medium. The 
sensitivity of this strain to sulfonamide is constant as was proved by the failure 
of many transfers over a period of 1 year to grow in the presence of 1 mg per cent 
or more of sidfathiazole (ST). 

The development of a strain highly resistant to ST was accomplished by serial 
transfer through Long’s medium containing increasing concentrations of the 
drug. Each transfer was performed by picking from the fully grown surface 
pellicle one standard 6-mm loopful of pellicle. The drugs were added to the 
media before autoclaving at 15 pounds for 15 minutes. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

A sulfonamide-resistant strain of M. ranae which gave luxuriant growth in the 
presence of 200 mg per cent ST was produced after 23 transfers during a period 
of 3 months. This culture differed from the parent susceptible strain in the 
following respects: 

(1) The resistant strain continued to maintain its high resistance unchanged 
after 35 transfers in plain Long’s medium over a period of 10 months. 

(2) There was a parallel increase in resistance to all other sulfonamide and 
sulfonamidelike agents tested — sulfanilamide, sulfapyridine, sulfadiazine, and 
diaminodiphenylsulfone. 

(3) During the course of the development of the resistant strain, it was ob- 
served that the culture medium became more and more golden in color and the 
pellicle more granular in appearance. The golden color of the subnatant medium 
changed to a light orange after the resi^nt strain had been transferred in plain 
Long’s medium for six transfers, but it was not possible by further transfers to 
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cause a return to the clear, colorless medium of the parent susceptible strain, 
although the granularity of the surface did disappear. 

The light orange medium in which the resistant strain had grown was tested 
by the conventional method for sulfonamide antagonism and was found to pos- 
sess no more sulfonamide antagonism than the colorless medium in which the 
parent susceptible strain had grown. The colored medium was tested in the 
usual maimer for diazotizable aiylamine by Bratton and Marshall’s method and 
was found to contain much more diazotizable amine than the medium in which 
the parent susceptible strain had been grown. The oi^anisms themwlves were 
tested for the same thing and were found also to contain much more diazotizable 
arylamine than the parent susceptible strain (Yegian and Budd, 1945). 

(4) It grew at a rate approximately one-half as fast as the parent strain, even 
after 30 transfers in Long’s medium without sulfathiazole. The reduction in rate 
of growth of the resistant strain was verified by the following observation : Long’s 
synthetic medium and glycerol nutrient agar were inoculated from a suspension 
(turbidity no. 1 MacFarland’s nephelometer) containing sensitive and resistant 
organisms in equal proportion. The maximum growth from this culture was 
resuspended in buffer solution, diluted to a no. 1 nephelometer reading, and trans- 
ferred to fresh medium. After five such transfers the resistant strain could not 
be recovered. In subsequent tests it was found that even in a mixed population 
in which the proportion of resistant to susceptible cells was as great as 99 to 1, the 
growth rate of the sensitive form was evidently so rapid that the resistant organ- 
isms could eventually be entirely weeded out. 

The following procedure was adopted to determine whether or not resistance 
to sulfonamide could be developed in the absence of cell multiplication: Cell 
suspensions (corresponding to no. 1 MacFsrland nephelometer) from a 2-day-old 
culture of M. ranae grown on Long’s medium were placed in phosphate buffer 
solutions (pH 7.2) containing graded concentrations of ST varying from 0.5 to 
25 mg per cent. These suspensions were kept at 37 C, and at 10-day intervals, 
over a period of 3 months, transfers of one stmidard loopful were made on glycerol 
agar containing corresponding concentrations of the drug. The organisms con- 
stantly f^ed to grow in the presence of as little as 1 mg per cent ST, indicating 
thereby that c^ multiplication is essential to the acquirement of sulfonamide 
resistance. Viability was not greatly impaired as was shown by the abundant 
growth obtained when transfers were made to glycerol agar containing 1 mg per 
cent of pora-aminobenzoic acid. 

The observations of Griffith (1928), Dawson (1930), and Avery el al. (1944) on 
the transformation of pneumococcus types led us to attempt to transform the 
resistant strain back to the susceptible form and vice versa. One strain was 
cultivated in media containing the heat-killed bacillaiy bodies of the other strain 
for seven successive transfers. The experiment was also attempted in vivo by 
intraperitoneal inoculation of mice, but no reversals of tsnpe were observed on 
testing the final sulfonamide sensitivities. 

In order to test whether or not there were any differences in antigenic structure 
(immunological specificity) between the parent susceptible and the resistant 
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strains, rabbits were immunized with each strain and their sera tested for ag- 
glutinins. Identical cross agglutinations in h^h titers were observed. Ag- 
glutinin-absorption tests also failed to reveal any immunological differences 
between the two variants. 

There were no differences in the morphology of the parent susceptible and 
the resistant strains as revealed by the Ziehl-Neelsen technique. 

DISCUSSION 

The observation that microorganisms can be induced to develop a permanent 
chemoresistance to sulfonamides is not new, but the development of a resistant 
variant the growth rate of which is markedly and consistently slower than that of 
the parent susceptible strain is of some interest. This allows the conclusion, 
based upon the described observations, that there is no tendency of the redstant 
strain to mutate back to the original susceptible strain, for if it did this, even 
infrequently, the latter would soon outgrow the former. The reverse cannot be 
stated, however, and it still remiuns to be shown whether the acquidtion of 
drug fastness is one of selection of normally occurring heredity variants, present 
as such in the original cell population, or of the specific induction of such forms 
by the sulfonamide. The fact that organisms exposed to sulfonamide under 
conditions precluding multiplication failed to develop redstance to the drug 
indicates that cell dividon is essential for the development of resistance. 

The dower growth rate, different color of the medium, and production of 
increased arylamine by the resistant strain point to some metabolic change or 
changes which should be amenable to biochemical investigation and may reveal 
some facts of dgnificance in the mode of action of the sulfonamides. Such 
changes apparently have not been reported to occur with other microorganisms 
which have been rendered resistant to the sulfonamides. 

The failure of the discolored medium of the resistant strain to antagonize 
sulfonamide bacteriostasis shows the difference between this organism and organ- 
isms studied by other investigators (Green, 1940; Green and Bielschowsky, 1942; 
MacCleod, 1940), although a redstant strain of Staphylococcus aureus has been 
observed (Spink and Vivino, 1943) to show a dmilar change, w'hich, however, was 
not maintained in the absence of the sulfonamide. 

The failure to cause a genetic reversal of sulfonamide sensitivity by the tech- 
nique effective with pneumococcal type-specific polysaccharides does not neces- 
sarily mean that eventual understanding of the heredity-determinant mechanisms 
will not lead to the reversal of resistant to susceptible strains of microorganisms. 

SUMUABT 

Mycobacterium ranae has been rendered permanently sulfonamide-redstant 
by the conventional method in vitro. The resistant strain differs from the parent 
susceptible strain in many important respects including growth rate, discolora- 
tion of the medium, and production of diazotizable arylamine. 

It was deduced ^at the sulfonamide-redstant stnun was a true and stable 
mutant. 
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The discolored medium had no special sulfonamide-antagonistic activity al- 
though it gave the Bratton and Mandiall test for arylamine. 

A resistant mutant could not be induced in an environment in which there 
was no cell multiplication. 

A reversion oi strains could not be induced by the technique effective with 
pneiunococci with regard to type specificity. 

No change in immimological specificity was demonstrable by the usual tech- 
nique. 

II. Sulfonamide Resistance and Susceptibilitt to Antibactebial Agents 

It seemed of interest to determine whether or not there were any differences 
in the susceptibility of the parent susceptible stram and the resistant strain of 
Myccbacterium ranae to agents other than the sulfonamides. The experiments 
described below were designed for this purpose. 

The cylinder-plate method used in penicillin assay (Abraham, Chain, et al., 
1941) was found satisfactory for demonstrating the comparative effects of 
various agents on sulfonamide-resistant and sulfonamide-susceptible M. ranae. 

One standard drop of a bacillary suspension (turbidity no. 1 MacFarland’s 
nephelometer) of 3-day-old cultures of the test organisms was distributed evenly 
over the surface of glycerol nutrient agar plates. The agent to be tested was 
placed in a glass cylinder, which was ti^tly imbedded on the surface of the agar, 
and the plates were incubated at 37 C for 4 to 5 days. The diameter of the zone 
of inhibition was then measured with a millimeter rule. 

experimental 

It was necessary to employ a concentration of the chemical agent which per- 
mitted some peripheral growth of both the susceptible and the resistant strains. 
Duplicate tests were always performed, and, although the diameters of the 
inhibited areas were not identical, the difference between the susceptible and the 
resistant organisms was clearly demonstrable in every instance. These differ- 
ences were not considered significant unless obviously greater than the error 
inherent in the tests. Table 1 shows the average results of the cylinder-plate 
tests. 

The plate method, being dependent upon the diffusibility and the bacterio- 
static power of the agent, is not a measure of germicidal efficiency (Tobie and 
Ayres, 1944). However, for the purpose of comparing the resistance of the two 
strains of M. ranae to the various agents, the method is simple and satisfactory. 

The slower rate of growth of the sulfonamide-resistant organism suggested 
the possibility that the delay might permit wider diffusion of the chemical agent 
and thus account for the observed differences in some instances. Therefore, 
plate tests were set up which permitted diffusion of the chemicals before multi- 
plication began. With this technique, the differences between the sensitive and 
the resistant organisms were identical with the results presented in the table. 

A further check on the possibilily that the rate of cMu si on of the diemicals 
from the cup into the agar determined the observed differences'in susceptibility 
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was made by pour plates of glycerol agar with various concentrations of the 
agents. It was found that the highest concentrarion of oxalic acid permitting 
some growth of the susceptible strain was 1:1,500, whereas the sulfonamide- 
resistant strain failed to grow at a concentration of 1:2,000. In a medium con- 
taining copper sulfate the sensitive parent strain grew well at 1 :2,000 as compared 
with poor growth of the resistant organisms at 1 :2,800. 

DISCUSSION 

It is evident from an examination of table 1 that the sulfonamide-susceptible 
stnun was in general more resistant to the antibacterial effect of the group of 
agents tested than was the sulfonamide-resistant strain. This appears to be 
entirely nonspecific, being true for bases, acids, and to a greater or lesser extent 
for the wide variety of agents tested. The nonspecific nature of the difference 


TABLE 1 

Retitlances of ttraina of Mycobacterium ranae 


AOiMT nmo 

mCBNTAOX or CONCIN- 
TtATXOII 

DIAMXTM Of XONX Of tmUBITION IN WC 

Sulfomunkle-retisUnt 

Jf. 

SulfoBAmide-ausoeptibte 

jr.fMM 

Oxalic acid 

4.5 

59 

42 

Nitric acid 

6.3 

62.5 

54 

Potassium hydroxide 

5.0 

18 

14 

Copper sulfate 

16.0 

69 

54 

Phenol 

2.0 

26 

15 

Barium chloride 

20.0 

23 

15 

Zephiran 

0.1 

47 

41 

Pyridium 

1.0 

40 

35 

Azochloramid 

0.033 

20 

12 

Gentian violet 

1.0 

43 

33 

Formalin 

10.5 

25 

20 

Tr. metaphen 

0.12 

68 

53 

Acriflavin 

0.1 

50 

44 


suggests that it is related to the difference in growth rates of the two strains. 
The slower multiplication of the sulfonamide-resistant strain would allow each 
cell a longer period of exposure to the antibacterial agent (orenvironment) before 
its division. This may explain the observed differences. 

It has been observed (Emmart and Smith, 1942) that virulent tubercle 
bacilli rendered resistant to the bacteriostatic effect of promin, a sulfonamidelike 
agent, produced fewer lesions on the chorio-allantoic membrane of the chick 
embryo than the ordinal parent promin-susceptible strain of tubercle bacilli. 
This was interpreted as indicating a reduction m virulence of tubercle bacilli 
when they become sulfonamide-resistant. It is suggested on the basis of these 
observations with M. ranae that the apparent reduction in virulence was due to 
a slowing of the growth rate of the tubercle bacilli. Unfortunately no obser- 
vations with retard to tiie comparative growth rate of the promin-susceptible and 
promin-ie^tant strains in vitro were reported. 
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SX7MMABY 

A sulfonamide-resistant strain of M. ranae was found to be nonspecifically 
more susceptible to antibacterial agents (antagonistic environment) than its 
parent sulfonamide-susceptible strain. It is suggested that this is in some way 
associated with its slower growth rate. ITie rates of multiplication of micro- 
organisms should be considered in the comparison of the susceptibilities of various 
strains to antibacterial agents or other unfavorable environmental factors. 

in. Sulfonamide Resistance and Paea-Aminobenzoic Acid Antagonism 

The well-known antagonism of paro-aminobenzoic acid in small amounts to 
sulfonamide bacteriostasis has been the subject for investigations into the mech- 
anism of bacteriostasis by sulfonamides. Various theories have been advanced 
to explain this antagonism and the biochemical mechanisms involved. In an 
attempt to throw additional light on this subject, sulfonamide-resistant and 
parent sulfonamide-susceptible strains of M. ranae were utilized. 

Parent susceptible and resistant strains were tested for their susceptibility to 
bacteriostasis by PABA. The growth rate of the parent susceptible strain in 
Long’s medium was reduced to approximately one-half that of the controls by a 
concentration of 400 mg per cent PABA; on the other hand, the sulfonamide- 
resistant strain was almost completely inhibited by the same concentration of 
PABA. 

This difference in the behavior of the susceptible and resistant strains remained 
constant after repeated transfers of the organisms over a period of 7 months. 

DISCUSSION 

The foregoing observation indicates that the mechanisms of bacteriostasis by 
sulfonamides and PABA are different, since the sulfonamide-resistant strain is 
less resistant to bacteriostasis by PABA than the parent susceptible strain. The 
theory, therefore, that PABA antagonism of sulfonamide inhibition of bacterial 
multiplication is of the nature of an “ionic exchange” in which two substances, 
separately toxic for some specific phase of bacterial metabolism, completely or in 
part nullify each other’s effects when mixed in proper balance (Henry, 1943) is 
open to question. According to this theory, a strain of bacteria rendered resist- 
ant to sulfonamide bacteriostasis should also have an increased resistance to 
PABA bacteriostasis. Such is not the case with the strain studied here. Indeed, 
the sulfonamide-resistant strain is somewhat more susceptible to bacteriostasis by 
PABA than is the parent sulfonamide-susceptible strain. This seems to place 
PABA in the large group of nonspecific antibacterial agents, previously described, 
aU of which were more active against the sulfonamide-resistant strain of M. ranae. 

In view of the fact that repeated exposure of a culture of microorganisms to 
any growth-inhibitory agent usually induces the development of a resistant vari- 
ant, it is of some significance that it was not possible to render M. ranae resistant 
to PABA by multiple transfers. This observation also gives further evidence 
that bacteriostasis by sulfonamides and by PABA depends upon different 
mechanisms. 
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It is of theoretical and, perhaps, of practical import that a sulfonamide- 
resistant strain of microorganisms could not be reverted to a sulfonamide-sus- 
ceptible strain by prolonged cultivation in the presence of PABA. If the 
development of sulfonamide resistance simply depends on the ability of the micro- 
organisms to produce more PABA which can compete with the sulfonamide, as 
has been suggested (Landy ei al^ 1943), it would seem possible that that strain 
could be induced by high concentration of PABA to produce less PABA and thus 
become more susceptible to sulfonamide inhibition. That this could not be done 
indicates the complexity of the mechanisms of induced variations of bacterial 
metabolism. 


SUMMARY 

A sulfonamide-resistant variant of Mycobacterium ranae has been shown to be 
slightly more susceptible to bacterostasis by paro-aminobenzoic acid than the 
parent sulfonamide-susceptible strain. 

It was not possible to produce a change in the susceptibility of M, ranae to 
bacteriostasis by PABA or to sulfonamides by repeated transfers in a medium 
containing large amounts of PABA. 
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In recent years several techniques have been developed for the purpose of dis- 
integrating bacterial cells. These have depended upon different principles 
ranging from autolytic rupture of the cell to grinding with powdered glass 
(Lipmann, 1938; Koepsell and Johnson, 1942; Wiggert et al., 1940; Kalnitsky 
oZ., 1945; Booth and Green, 1938). Although each method has merit for some 
specific problem, it frequently proves inadequate for other applications. 

Of the several methods employed in this laboratory, that of disintegrating bac- 
terial cells by exposure to an ultrasonic field* has proved of most value when 
limited quantities of bacteria were available and when the possibility of preparing 
cell-free enzyme extracts had to be explored. Further, since irradiation of bac- 
teria by ultrasound can be carried out under completely aseptic conditions, it 
becomes possible to analyze pathogenic bacteria with respect to their endotoxins, 
enzymes, polysaccharides, and other substances which can be extracted from cells 
only after disintegration. The method, however, has two drawbacks: (1) the 
construction of the apparatus is expensive, and (2) not all bacteria can be disin- 
tegrated by ultrasound. 


APPARATUS 

As a detailed account of the ultrasonic equipment employed in this laboratory 
has been published elsewhere (Smith and Stumpf, 1946), only a brief description 
is given here. An X-cut quartz crystal’ (1 J inches in diameter and ground to a 
frequency of 600 kilocycles) is driven by a radio-frequency generator, operating 
at 2,000 volts with a rated output of 700 watts. Tlie generator has a frequency 
range from 200 to 1,000 kilocycles and employs beam power tetrodes to eliminate 
neutralization. It has the usual crystal controlled exciter as well as a variable 
frequency exciter, which is stabilized and calibrated, and which facilitates explor- 
ing a wide range of radio frequencies. Figure 1 is a diagrammatic representation 
of the complete unit and the disintegrating chamber, respectively. 

An efficient ciystal mounting must fulfill several requirements, among which 
are low mechanical damping of the crystal by the holder, high insulation against 

* This iavestigation was made possible by a grant from the John and Mary Markle 
Foundation. 

* The application of sonic energy to biological problems is not new (cf. Chambers and 
Flosdorf, 1^), but previously no systematic effort has been made to explore the technique* 
from the standpoint of extracting bacterial enzymes. 

* We are indebted to the August E. Miller Laboratories and the Federal Telephone and 
Radio Corporation for quartz crystals. 
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voltage breakdown, and ready accessibility to permit rapid change of operating 
frequency. With these requirements in mind, we developed a crystal holder such 



Fia. 1 

A. Radio-frequency transmitter. 

B. Coupling coil. 

C. Disintegration chamber and rack and pinion arrangement. 

D. Cooling arrangement for oil in circulating system. 

a. Upper brass electrode. 

b. Adjustable Incite plates for holding electrodes in place. 
0 . Quarts crystal. 

d. Lower brass electrode. 


as is shown in figure 1. It consists of a quartz crystal sandwiched between two 
brass rings held together by a Incite press device which permits changes in con* 
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tact pressure of the brass electrodes on the quartz surfaces. Although it leads to 
some damping, this arrangement has the advantage that breakdown of the 
insulating medium is eliminated completely. With other types of holders which 
were constructed and tested, voltage breakdown of the transformer oil resulted 
in immediate and irreparable damage to the surface of the quartz crystal. This 
surface is silver-plated routinely every 6 months by Brashear’s method (Hodg- 
man, 1937). It was found that a silver-plated surface is superior to one of 
aluminum or silver foil cemented or spattered onto the quartz. To increase the 
voltage breakdown path, the upper and lower plating is not carried out to the 
extreme edge of the crystal. Lucite is used exclusively in the mounting and in 
the oil chamber since, as insulation against high voltage, it is superior to either 
neoprene or bakelite. 

The crystal holder is completely immersed in transformer oil,* which serves at 
once as insulation medium, conducting medium for ultrasound, and circulating 
fluid for the cooling system. The oil is circulated continuously by a centrifugal 
pump from the ultrasound apparatus through a copper coil surrounded by an ice- 
water mixture. Much heat is formed during operation, and efficient cooling is 
necessary to prevent the temperature from rising above 30 C in the bacterial 
suspension. 

When the crystal holder is immersed in the oil bath, the lower brass ring elec- 
trode automatically forms an air pocket, which almost completely leflects the 
sound waves at the lower side of the quartz plate. The reflected waves come 
automatically into the right phase vdth those radiated upwards and consequently 
increase their energy (Bergmann and Hatfield, 1938). Hence the total damping 
of the crystal becomes less, o^^ing to the decrease in the radiation decrement. 

The bacteria to be disintegrated were made up in a thin suspension containing 
about 20 mg dry weight per ml and were placed in a 50-ml Erlenmeyer flask, 
which was then lowered by a rack and pinion device into the oil chamber to a 
critical distance from the upper face of the quartz crystal. The optimum dis- 
tance is reached when the cone of fluid in the flask is at maximum height during 
ultrasonic irradiation. A 10-minute exposure usually ensures satisfactory dis- 
integration. The suspension is spun for 10 minutes at 20,000 rpm in the high- 
speed conical head of the refrigerated International centrifuge no. 1. After cen- 
trifugation, three layers are observed: a supernatant fluid which is faintly 
opalescent and pale yellow, and a sediment consisting of two layers, (a) a lower, 
hard-packed layer of intact cells and (b) an upper, gelatinous layer of ghost cells 
and debris. The supernatant fluid is removed with a pipette, care being taken 
not to disturb the sediment. The same technique is employed when pathogens 
are disintegrated. It is of course necessary to follow aseptic procedures in 
handling pathogenic material. 

The supernatant fluid still contains a residual number of intact, viable cells, 
but the number is so small that these do not contribute significant enzymic ac- 
tivity to the juice. This conclusion is most easily demonstrated by considering 
the enzymic activity of the supernatant fluid of a suspension of disintegrated cells 

* Wemco transformer oil obtained from Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., New 
York. 
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of Proteus vulgaris with respect to pyruvic oxidase (Stumitf, 1045). Whereas the 
whole cell rapidly oxidizes pyruvic acid without addition of ai^ factors, the 
supernatant juice from disintegrated cells is completely inert unless oocaihoxylase 
is added (as indicated in figure 2). From this fact it foUows that the number of 
intact cells is too low to account for any appreciable fraction of the observed 
enzyme activity. As a precaution against gross bacterial contamination, how- 
ever, the extracted juice is centrifuged daily in the high-speed attachment before 
its use and is always kept chilled at about 4 C. In some oases it may be lyophil- 
ized and stored at 0 C. 

THE FACTOBS WHICH AFFECT THE BFFICIBNCT OF XTLTBASONIC PISmTEOBATION 

A number of factors have been considered which determine the maximum 
utilization of ultrasonic energy for the disintegration of bacteria. Two factors 



Pio. 2, Reaction Velocity op Cell-free Rnztme Preparation of Ptbcvic Oxidase of 
Proteus vulgaris as a Function op Dispbosphothiamine Concentration 
Each manoroetric cup contained 0.5 ml of enzyme, 0.6 ml of m/2 acetate buffer at pH 
6.0, 0.1 ml of 0.2 per cent manganese sulfate, 0.6 ml of m/5 lithium pyruvate. Final volume 
3 ml; NaOH in center pot, temp 38 C. 

which come immediately to mind— namely, time of exposure and diape of con- 
tainei— can be treated briefly. As indicated in table 1, after 10 minutes’ ultra- 
sonic irradiation, the maximum degree of disintegration is reached. The sus- 
pension probably contains forms of the bacterial cell which are reristant to the 
disruptive forces, and hence complete disintegration is not possible. As for the 
second factor, it has been our experience that vessels such as test tubes or round- 
bottom flasks, because of their convex bases, reflect and thereby dissipate a large 
percentage of the ultrasonic radiation. An ideal container should therefore have 
a perfectly flat, thin glass base which would permit a maximum panafteA of dis. 
ruptive energy. Routinely, we employ small Erieiuneyer flaalfa or volumetric 
fl a sks which have relatively thin bases. 

As shown in table 2, the thickness of the suqrensian, or viscosity, is a factor of 
considerable importance. A thick paste of bacteria suffers littie or no disinte- 
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gration of cells. When the suspension is diluted, however, disintegration by 
ultrasound takes place. Evidently, when a suspension exceeds a certain viscos- 
ity, ultrasonic radiation which strikes such a suspension is largely converted to 
heat, which has no disruptive effect. 


TABLE 1 


Relation between time of exposure and degree of disintegration of E. coli 


xxpoBUix mac 

KO or NITBOGEN PEB ML OF 
OEIGXNAL SUSPENSION 

MG OP NITBOGEN PEB ML OP 
CELL-PBEE “juice** 

I 

i DEGBSE OP OI8INTX6BA* 
TION* 

mimus 



per cent 

2,5 

0.94 

0.19 

25 

5 

0.94 

0.30 

40 

10 

0.94 

0.43 

56 

15 

0.94 

0.47 

63 


mg of nitrogen per ml cell-free juice 


X 


100 


The theoretical limit for this 


mg of nitrogen per ml original suspension '' 0.80' 
ratio is approximately 80 per cent, since ghost cells and cellular debris which contribute the 
remaining 20 per cent of nitrogen are removed by centrifugation. 


TABLE 2 


Relation between concentration of bacteria and degree of disintegration of E, eoli 


Bacteria 

A. MO BACTXmXAL N PEI ML OP 
SUSPENSXOM 

B. MO BACTBBIAL N PEB ML OP 

cell-pbex “juice** 

DEOBEE OP mSINTEGBATXOM 

100B/0.80A 



pereemS 

2.18 

0.44 

25 

1.37 

0.37 

34 

0.63 

0.20 

39 

0.32 

0.13 

50 


Erythrocytes 


DXLxrnoN OP suspension 

time fob complete bsmolysib 

Thick paste of undiluted cef'trihiged cella 

secenJt 

No hemolysis 

75 

Ii5 (dilution with isotonic salt solution) 

lilO (dilution with isotonic salt solution). 

50 

It 15 (dilution with isotonic salt solution) 

25 

1*20 (dilution with isotonic salt solution) 

20 

1:25 (dilution with isotonic salt solution) 

7 


When the distance between the upper face of the crystal and the base of the 
(Kmtaiiier is such that the suspension is mildly agitated by ultrasonic enei^, the 
degree of disintegration is about half that which is obtained when the distance is 
critical and the suspension is violently agitated (table 3). Obviously, when tire 
diwfaiTnw between the upper face of the quarts plate and the base of the oontuner 
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is a multiple of the whole wave length of the ultrasonic vibration, any reflection 
from the base of the container will cause partial interference. When, however, 
the distance traveled by the waves is an odd multiple of one-half the wave length, 
reinforcement of the reflected wave occurs and considerably more ultrasonic en- 
ergy is carried into the suspension. As shown in table 4, a considerable number 
of cells readily yield to treatment, but others are completely refractory to ultra- 
sound. 

Finally, the relative degree of disintegration of bacteria seems to be independ- 
ent of the frequency of the ultrasonic wave and dependent only on the intensity 
or amplitude of the wave. It is unfortunate, however, that, if the power output 


TABLE 3 

The position of the irradiating flask loith reference to the quarts crystal as a factor 
in determining the degree of disintegration 


DISTANCE OF FLASK FKOK 
QUAKTZ CEYSTAL 

STATl OF BACTEITAL SUSFEMBION 
DDUNO XEKAOIATION 

MG OF BACTEEIAL 

1 NITBOGEN PEE 
ML OF 8U8- 
VENSIOM 

MO OP BACTEBIAL 
NITBOGEN FEB 
ML OF CELL- 
FEES “juice” 

DEOBSE OF DtS- 
INTEGEATtOM 

1 mm shift from the criti- 
cal position 

Gentle agitation 
Vigorous agitation 

m 

m 

pn c§mt 

19 

Critical position 
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TABLE 4 

Organisms exposed to ultrasonic irradiation 


EASILY OISIMTEGEATED 

BEPEACTOBY 

Hemophilua influenzae 
Salmonella typhi-murium 
Brucella abortus 
Lactobacillus caaei 
Lactobacillus delbrueckii 
Proteus morganii 

Proteus vulgaris 

Clostridium welckii 
Escherichia coli 

Pseudomonas pyocyanea 
Pseudomonas fluorescens 
Staphylococcus aureus 
(Erythrocytes) 

Sarcina luiea 

Micrococcus lysodeikticus 
Acetobacter suboxydans 
Saccharomyces cervesiae 
(Chloroplasts) 


is raised beyond a certain range, denaturation and inactivation of labOe proteins 
rapidly takes place. Thus there is actually only a relatively narrow region of 
power intensity in which ultrasonic energy can be effectively used as a disinte- 
grating agent. 


sxnoiABT 

A method of disintegrating bacterial cells by ultrasonic radiation is described. 
The method has beoi employed to prepare cell-free enzyme extracts of bacteria. 
A number of factors which influence the degree of efficiency of ultrasonic dirinte- 
gration are discussed. 
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Bacterial or fungous infections of the ear canal have been recognized and 
described repeatedly. However, there has been a pronounced difference of 
opinion as to the principal etiologic organisms and the exact sources of infection. 
Since the authors were in contact with many cases of external otitis, a study of 
100 consecutive new or acute cases was undertaken in order (a) to determine the 
relative frequency of fungi and bacteria as infective agents, (b) to learn of any 
possible relationrfiip between the severity of the condition and the type of or- 
ganism isolated, and (c) to provide material for further investigations on the 
characteristics of the principal pathogenic organism or organisms. No cases 
of chronic otitis externa were included in this series. 

1 

Some investigators (Minchew, Collins, and Harris, 1940) claim that there is 
no appreciable difference in the bacterial flora of pathologic ear canals as com- 
pared with that of the normal, and therefore that fungi (chiefly members of the 
genus Aspergillus) are the important etiologic organisms. Others, such as 
Gill (1938, 1942), Whalen (1938), and Dobes (1943), have also emphasized the 
importance of fungi in this disease. On the other hand, the results of Williams, 
Montgomery, and Powell (1939) indicate that bacteria are the most prominent 
organisms in diseased ear canals, with fungi present in only a small minorityof 
cases. A few authors have indicated the possible role of Pseudomonas t3rpe8 
as the causative agent in otitis externa (Morley, 1938; Dagget, 1942; Davis, 
1943). 

Materials and Methods 

After the ear canal had been sponged with 70 per cent alcohol and dried with 
sterile cotton, samples for culturing were obtained by scraping the epithelium 
with a small, sterile curette and by streaking the resultant material on three 
different media: Saboraud’s maltose agar (for the isolation of fungi), 0.5 per cent 
glucose blood agar (for the cultivation of hemolytic bacteria), and Difco nutrient 
agar (for the isolation of less fastidious organisms). The tubes and plates were 
then incubated at room temperature for 24 to 96 hours before examination. The 
resulting growth, when fungal, was examined after fixation and staining in a 

* The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones of the writers and 
are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the 
naval service at large. 

»Lt. a g-),H(8), U.S.NJI. 

•Lt., H(S), U.8JJ.R. 
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lactophenol cotton blue solution; when bacterial, after staining with methylene 
blue and Gram’s stain. Some of the isolated bacteria, notably members of the 
genus Psetidomonas, were further studied. 

Data were obtained from each of the patients concerning (1) his original home 
locality, (2) age, (3) sex, (4) race, (5) history of previous ear pathology, (6) 
present residence, (7) recent or pertinent water contacts, including swimming 
pools, and (8) symptoms of disease at the time of first reporting. In each case, 
in order to standardize therapeutic methods, the treatment was the same — 
namely, gentle cleansing of the ear canal followed by application of tincture of 
merthiolate to the affected area and dusting with a powder consisting of two 
parts of sulfathiazole, two parts of sulfanilamide, and one part of sodium per- 
borate. No additional treatment was used. In those instances in which pain 
was intense, hot compresses were applied for 30 minutes four times a day until 
pain was relieved. 


Results 

Of the 100 cases observed, 44 were limited to the right ear, 30 to the left, and 
26 involved both ears. Of those that had otitis externa in the left car alone, 9 
were left-handed, whereas the rest, who had right ears or both ears pathologic, 
were right-handed. Five per cent of the patients were colored, the rest white, 
although 18 per cent of the persoimel aboard were colored. The ages, as shown 
in graph 1, varied from 17 to 48 inclusive, with the great majority occurring in 
the 17- to 23-year-old group. 

Of interest, especiaUy in view of the simple, relatively mild medication used, 
are the data of the severity of the infection and the time for cure. Symptoms 
were classified according to the amount of swelling, discharge, and pain, with 
additional notes concerning the presence of itching and the color of the discharge. 
Each patient was examined every 24 to 48 hours, and the initial dates of onset 
and disappearance of pathologic 83 Tnptoms were noted. 

The results (graph 2) show that the time for complete cure, symptomatically 
and bacteriologically, varied from a minimum of 4 days to a maximum of 29, with 
the mean at 11.2 days. Of those ears from which fungi were isolated the time 
varied from 4 to 14 days, with the mean at 4.5 (graph 3). The ears from which 
species of Psendomonas were isolated required from 4 to 29 days, with the mean 
at 12.7 days (graph 4). Those individuals who had a previous history of otitis 
externa were cured in a mean time of 8.9 days, whereas those who had not were 
cured in a mean time of 12.3 days (graphs 5 and 6). Bacterial infections also 
produced more severe symptoms of pain, swelling, and discharge than those of 
fungi, there being but slight difference in the effect of different bacteria (graph 7). 

Attempts were made to identify all the organisms obtained from the infected 
canals. Of the 100 cases, bacteria alone were isolated from 84, fungi alone from 
8, and a mixture of fungi and bacteria from 8. Of the 16 fungal isolates, 1 was a 
species of Monotos^a; 4 were Actinomyces israeli; 3, Aspergillus niger; 4, Asper- 
giUtis Jlavus; and 4, Aspergillus terreus (table 1). 

Of the patients from whose ears bacteria were isolated, 45*had Pseudomonas 
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Graph 1. Illustration of the Number of Individuals of Ages from 17 to 49 with 

Otitis Externa 



Graph 2. Illustration of the Time Required foe Curb from External Otitib 



Graph 8. Illustration of the Time Required for Curb in Those from Whose Ears 

Fungi Were Isolated 




Graph 6. Illustration op the Time for Cure Among Those Who Had Not Fbeviouslt 

Had External Otitis 

Cultures were taken from 25 normal ear canals in the same way as from patho- 
l(^c ones, and yielded the following results: gram-negative rods, 17; Staphylo- 
eoecue aJbtis, 16; and no oiganism, 4. Fungi were not isolated from normal ear 
canals. 
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Analysis of Data 

When the foregoing data are analyzed, several deductions can be made. The 
time for the cure of a fungous infection of the ear canal is noticeably less than 
that of a bacterial infection, notwithstanding the current opinion of the marked 
severity of mycotic invasions of the ear. The ease with which fungus in the 
ear canal was eradicated was in marked contrast, for example, to the definite 
persistence of some of the Pseudomonas sp. infections, this occurring during the 
midsummer months when the mean temperature was 82.4 F and the average 
relative hxunidity 78.7 per cent. These fungous infections usually had a fairly 
copious, colored discharge, and exhibited relatively little pain and swelling. 

As shown in graphs 5 and 6, those individuals who had a history of otitis 
externa were cured on the average in less time (8.9 days) than those who had no 



Graph 7. Illustration of the Stuptohb or External Otitis Caused bt (a) 
Pesudomonaa Sp., (b) Funoi, and (c) Other Organisms Isolated 


history (12.3 days). This may be significant, although it is pointed out here 
merely to suggest possibilities for future control of the ailment. 

No causal relationship was found between individual age and the occurrence 
of external otitis, since, as was to be expected from naval personnel, most of the 
patients were in the 17- to 26-year age bracket. Also, no imusual results were 
seen in the number or type of recurrence in the “cured” cases, wherein only 9 
per cent of the patients returned with very mild infections during a period of 3 
months following the termination of the original infection. 

The type of orgarrism that was isolated from the diseased ear was noticeably 
differart from that found in the normal ear. Of course, according to the er^ri- 
ments completed, there is no certainty that the organisms isolated were the 
causative ones, but the very fact that the flora differs is an indication that tire 
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organisms concerned are either primarily or secondarily related to the onset of 
the disease. 

Of outstanding interest are the small percentage of fungi obtained and the 
relative ease with which they responded to treatment. Pseudomonas sp., which 
occurred in 45 per cent of the diseased canals and in none of the normals, was the 
most frequently isolated organism and the one associated with the cases least 
responsive to treatment. Staphylococcus albus, which was the most common 
organism in normal ears, was isolated from 27 per cent of the pathologic ears, 
although frequently it occurred with other forms. A yellow Ckromobacter sp. 


TABLE 1 

Fungi isolated from infected ear canals 
(100 patients) 

iDiHTm 01 oaoAiani 


innfBtX Of PATXXMTt 


Actinomi/ces israelt. 
Aspergillus terreus 
Aspergillus flavus. . 
Aspergillus niger. , . 
Monoiospora sp 


4 

4 

4 

3 

1 


TABLE 2 

Bficteria isolated from infected ear canals 
(100 patients) 


NO. Of f ATBNTt f BON WHOM tIOLATBD 


IBBNnTf Of OXOAinSM 

In pure 
cuJture 

In mixed 
culture 

Total 

iioUtioBi 

Pseudomonas sp 



45 

Staphylococcus albus 



27 

Diphtheroids 

14 

0 

14 

Viridans streptococci 

6 

3 

9 

Ckromobacter sp 

0 

0 

0 

Sarcina lutea 

1 

1 

2 

Hemolytic streptococci 

0 

2 

2 

Staphylococcus aureus 

0 

1 

1 





was also found in 9 per cent of the diseased canals, generally in conjunction with 
other bacteria. 


n 

Since Pseudomonas sp. was most frequently isolated from diseased ear canals, 
further studies were made of this organism. Pseudomonas aeruginosa has been 
recognized as a potential human pathogen for many years, and yet little is known 
about Hs properties. Its most striking characteristic is its formation of pyo* 
<granin, a chloroform-solubl , nonfluorescent, blue pigment.' However, there is a 
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striking difference of opinion as to its fermentative action and its other bio- 
chemical characteristics. 

For example, on page 20 of the pamphlet of the Enteric Pathogen Laboratory, 
National Naval Medical Center (1944), there is the statement, ^'Pseudomonas 
aeruginosa is easily recognized culturally due to the fact that with the exception 
of a slight and transient acidity in glucose, all carbohydrate media are rendered 
alkaline.” Moltke (1927) and Bergey el aL (1939) drew similar conclusions, but 
others such as Topley and Wilson (1930) and Stitt et aL (1938) believe that glu- 
cose alone is attacked. Clara (1934), on the other extreme, claimed that his 
isolate of P. aeruginosa fermented glucose, galactose, levulose, salicin, mannose, 
arabinose, xylose, mannitol, and glycerol. Elrod and Braun (1942) follow’^ an 
intermediate path in asserting that only glucose, xylose, and arabinose were 
fermented. 

Biochemical studies were therefore made (1) to study the extent of the fer- 
mentative activity of 56 isolates of Pseudomonas sp.; (2) to determine the exact 
type or types of Pseudomonas sp. isolated from the ear according to Bergey’s 
classification of this genus; and (3) to compare strains obtained from four different 
sources, namely, diseased ear canals, pathologic stools, drinking water, and soil. 

The cultures tentatively identified us Pseudomonas aeruginosa l>ecause of the 
production of the pigment pyocyanin were isolated from the following sources: 
13, from diarrheal stools, in which no other established enteric pathogen could be 
found; 28, from pathologic car canals; and 2, from chlorinated well water. Thir- 
teen other isolates w'ere made from soil, and they all were included as P. fluo- 
rescens because of the presence of fluorescein and the absenc'e of pyoc3"anin. 

Each isolate w'as first examined for motility after 24-hour grow th in Difeo 
nutrient broth at 37 C, and all w^ere established as definite!}^ possessing that 
character. These observations on the motility of the organisms w^erc further 
substantiated b}' 24-hoiir growih at 37 C on a semisolid medium made by the 
mixture of two solutions : one consisting of 80 g bacto gelatin in GOO ml of water; 
and the other of 5 g sodium chloride, 10 g bacto peptone, 3 g Liebig’s beef ex- 
tract, 4 g bacto agar in 400 ml of A\ater. Again, all the organisms showed 
definite motility, with isolates S-1 and S-2 forming additionally a contrastingly 
large amount of blue-gretui pignumt. 

After 21 da^-s’ incubation <‘it room temperature in 1 per cent peptone w^ater, 
none of the 50 isolates formed hydrogen sulfide or indole. After 5 daj's' growth 
at 37 C in Difeo nut rient broth containing 0.1 per cent potassium nitrate, 0 of the 
13 P, Jluorcscens group and 21 of the 43 P. aeruginosa cultures reduced nitrate 
to nitrite when t(^st(‘d by the Griess-llosva rm'thod. M one of the cultures show ed 
any evidence of the formation of nitrogen gas in Durham tubes. 

Ten per cent gelatin stabs of the isolates were made and kept at room tem- 
perature for 28 days. All the P. aeruginosa group that reduced nitrate liquefied 
gelatin with infundibuliform type of growth in 3 to 15 days, whereas those that 
did not reduce nitrate either displayed a stratiform-filiform iype of liquefaction 
(8 in number) or none at all (2 in number). Three of the P. fluorescens group 
showed a stratiform-filiform type of liquefaction, and the rest none at all, with 




Gbaph 6. Illubtkation of the Time fob Cube Among Tbobe Wbo Had Not Pbeyiouset 

Had Extebnad Otitis 

Cultures were taken from 25 normal ear canals in the same way as from patho* 
lope ones, and yielded the following results: gram-negative rods, 17; Siaphylo- 
eoecua aXtnu, 16; and no organism, 4. Funp were not isolated from normal ear 
canals. 
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Analytia of Data 

When the foregoing data are analyzed, several deductions can be made. The 
time for the cure of a fungous mfection of the ear canal is noticeably less than 
that of a bacterial infection, notwithstanding the current opinion of the marked 
severity of mycotic invasions of the ear. The ease with which fungus in the 
ear canal was eradicated was in marked contrast, for example, to the definite 
persistence of some of the Pseudomonas sp. infections, this occurring during the 
midsummer months when the mean temperature was 82.4 F and the average 
relative humidity 78.7 per cent. These fungous infections usually had a fairly 
copious, colored discharge, and exhibited relatively little pain and swelling. 

As shown in graphs 5 and 6, those individuals who had a history of otitis 
externa were cured on the average in less time (8.9 days) than those who had no 



Graph 7. Illustration op thb Stmptoms op External Otitis Caused bt (a) 
Pteudomonat Sp., (b) Fungi, and (c) Other Obganisus Isolated 


history (12.3 days). This may be significant, although it is pointed out here 
merely to suggest possibilities for future control of the ailment. 

No causal relationship was found between individual age and the occurrence 
of external otitis, since, as was to be expected from naval personnel, most of the 
patients were in the 17- to 26-year age bracket. Also, no unusual results were 
seen in the number or t 3 rpe of recurrence in the “cured” cases, wherein only 9 
per cent of the patients returned with very mild infections during a period of 3 
months following the termination of the original infection. 

The type of organism that was isolated from the diseased ear was noticeably 
different from that found in the normal ear. Of course, according to the experi- 
ments cmnpleted, there is no certainty that the organisms isolated were the 
causative ones, but the very fact that the flora differs is an indication that the 
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organisms concerned are either primarily or secondarily related to the onset of 
the disease. 

Of outstanding interest are the small percentage of fungi obtained and the 
relative ease with which they responded to treatment. Pseudomonas sp., which 
occurred in 45 per cent of the diseased canals and in none of the normals, was the 
most frequently isolated organism and the one associated with the cases least 
responsive to treatment. Staphylococcus albus, which was the most common 
organism in normal ears, was isolated from 27 per cent of the pathologic ears, 
although frequently it occurred with other forms. A yellow Chromobader sp. 

TABLE 1 


Fungi isolated from infected ear canals 
(100 patients) 


lOlNTlTT or OXOAMISM 

WUMIXI or PATXXNTt 

Actinomyces israeli 

4 

Aspergillus terreus 

4 

Aspergillus flavus 

4 

Aspergillus niger 

3 

Monotospora sp 

1 



TABLE 2 

Bacteria isolated from infected ear canals 
(100 patients) 


XDBimTY or GIOANIIIf 

MO. or rATixirrs rton whom isolated 

ppiwj 

In mixed 
culture 

Tout 

isoUtioBs 

Pseudomonas sp 



45 

Staphylococcus albus 



27 

Diphtheroids 

14 

0 

14 

Viridans streptococci 

6 

3 

9 

Chromohacter sp 

0 

9 

9 

Sarcina lutea 

1 

1 

2 

Hemolytic streptococci 

0 

2 

2 

Staphylococcus aureus 

0 

1 

1 





was also found in 9 per cent of the diseased canals, generally in conjunction witli 
other bacteria. 


n 

Since Pseudomonas sp. was most frequently isolated from diseased ear canals, 
further studies were made of this organism. Pseudomonas aeruginosa has been 
recognized as a potential human pathogen for many years, and yet little is known 
about its properties. Its most striking characteristic is its formation of pyo> 
G 3 ranin, a chlorofoim>soiubl , nonfluorescent, blue pigment. ' However, there is a 
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striking difference of opinion as to its fermentative action and its other bio- 
chemical characteristics. 

For example, on page 20 of the pamphlet of the Enteric Pathogen Laboratory, 
National Naval Medical Center (1944), there is the statement, ''Pseudomonas 
aeruginosa is easily recognized culturally due to the fact that with the exception 
of a slight and transient acidity in glucose, all carbohydrate media are rendered 
alkaline.^^ Moltke (1927) and Bergey et al. (1939) drew similar conclusions, but 
others such as Topley and Wilson (1936) and Stitt et aL (1938) believe that glu- 
cose alone is attacked. Clara (1934), on the other extreme, claimed that his 
isolate of P. aeruginosa fermented glucose, galactose, levulose, salicin, mannose, 
arabinose, xylose, mannitol, and glycerol. Elrod and Braun (1942) follow an 
intermediate path in asserting that only glucose, xylose, and arabinose were 
fermented. 

Biochemical studies were therefore made (1) to study the extent of the fer- 
mentative activity of 56 isolaUiS of Pseudomonas sp.; (2) to determine the exact 
type or types of Pseudomonas sp. isolated from the ear according to Bergey 's 
classification of this genus ; and (3) to compare strains obtained from four different 
sources, namely, diseased ear canals, pathologic stools, drinking water, and soil. 

The cultures tentatively identified as Pseudomonas aeruginosa because of the 
production of tlic pigment pyocyanin were isolated from the following sources: 
13, from diarrheal stools, in which no other established enteric pathogen could be 
found; 28, from pathologic ear canals; and 2, from chlorinated well water. Thir- 
teen other isolates were made from soil, and they all were included as P. jluo- 
rescens because of the presence of fluorescein and the absence of pyocyanin. 

Each isolate was first examined for motility after 24-hour growth in Difeo 
nutrient broth at 37 C, and all were established as definitely possessing that 
character. These observations on the motility of the organisms vere further 
substantiated by 24-hour growth at 37 C on a semisolid medium made by the 
mixture of two solutions: one consisting of 80 g bacto gelatin in 600 ml of ^^ate^; 
and the other of 5 g sodium chloride, 10 g bacto peptone, 3 g Liebig^s beef ex- 
tract, 4 g bacto agar in 400 ml of water. Again, all the organisms showed 
definite motility, with isolates S-1 and S-2 forming additionally a contrastingly 
large amount of blue-greiui pigment. 

After 21 days' incubation at room tempcu'ulure in 1 per cent peptone water, 
none of the 56 isolates formed hydrogen sulfide or indole. After 5 days' growth 
at 37 C in Difeo nutrient, broth containing 0.1 per cent potassium nitrate, 6 of the 
13 P. fluorescens group and 21 of the 43 P. aeruginosa cultures reduced nitrate 
to nitrite when t(^sted by the Griess-Ilosva method. None of the cultures showed 
any evidence of the formation of nitrogen gas in Durham tubes. 

Ten per cent gelatin stabs of the isolates were made and kept at room tem- 
perature for 28 days. All the P. aeruginosa group that reduced nitrate liquefied 
gelatin with infundibiiliform type of growth in 3 to 15 days, whereas those that 
did not reduce nitrate either displayed a stratiform-filiform type of liquefaction 
(8 in number) or none at all (2 in number). Three of the P, fluorescens group 
showed a stratiform-filiform type of liquefaction, and the rest none at all, with 
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no apparent correlation between nitrate reduction and the type of liquefaction. 

Each of the isolates was grown in Difco nutrient broth at both 42 C and 5 C, 
according to the suggestions of Seleen and Stark (1943). All of the isolates 
showed heavy growth at 42 C with the exception of the soil series, which showed 
no growth after 5 days’ incubation. At 5 C, on the contrary, iJhe soil group 
exhibited light to heavy growth after 31 days, whereas the rest of the isolates 
showed either very scanty growth or none at all. 

When the different organisms were inoculated onto potato plugs, which had 
previously been soaked in 1 per cent sodium carbonate for 30 minutes, growth 
was luxuriant in all cases after 7 days at room temperature, with most of the 
pyocyanin-producing forms exhibiting a brown, yellow, and blue-green pig- 
mentation, and the others a pale to deep yellow one. Similarly, when the 
isolates were grown in litmus milk at room temperature for 7 days, peptonization, 
clotting, and an alkaline medium were produced by most of the pyocyanin- 
forming groups, and merely an alkaline medium by all but one of the soil isolates. 

Fermentation studies were made on the 56 strains of Pseudomonas sp. w'herein 
the following carbohydrates were tested: adonitol, arabinose, dextrin, glucose, 
dulcitol, fructose, galactose, glycerol, inositol, inulin, lactose, maltose, mannitol, 
mannose, raffinose, rhamnose, sorbitol, starch, sucrose, trehalose, and xylose. 
Since Pseudomonas sp., when growing in proteinaceous media, produces am- 
monia, which in turn would mask the formation of acid, a medium was used in 
which ammonia production was at a minimum. This synthetic medium, sug- 
gested by Elrod and Braun (1942), consisted of 0.2 g magnesium sulfate, 0.1 g 
calcium chloride, 0.2 g sodium chloride, and 0.2 g dipotassium phosphate per liter 
of distilled water. As an example, 43 of the isolates w'ere grown both in Difco 
phenol red broth (proteose-peptone no. 3, 10 g; bacto beef extract, 1 g; sodium 
chloride, 5 g; and bacto phenol red, 0.018 g per liter) and in the Elrod-Braun 
sjmthetic medium with either one of several sugars added, and the fermentative 
activity was compared. The results clearly demonstrate that, since in the phenol 
red broth only 18.6 per cent of the isolates in glucose and 81.4 per cent in xylose 
acidified the solution, as contrasted with 95.3 per cent in the synthetic medium, 
the fermentative reactions of a species of Pseudomonas should not be studied 
in the presence of organic nitrogen. 

The 43 isolates which produced pyocyanin all fermented glycerol; with the 
exception of 2 strains, all fermented arabinose, glucose, galactose, mannose, and 
xylose; but none acted upon adonitol, dextrin, dulcitol, fructose, inositol, inulin, 
lactose, maltose, mannitol, raffinose, rhamnose, sorbitol, starch, sucrose, or 
trehalose. On the other hand, the 13 soil isolates, none of which produced 
pyocyanin, all fermented glucose and galactose; 9, arabinose; 8, mannose; 10, 
xylose; and none acted upon adonitol, dextrin, dulcitol, fructose, glycerol, inosi- 
tol, inulin, lactose, maltose, mannitol, raffinose, rhamnose, sorbitol, starch, 
sucrose, or trehalose. 

In order to observe the action of the isolates on blood, 0.5 ml of 2 per cent 
suspensions of washed beef corpuscles in sterile physiolog^al saline were in- 
oculated and incubated at 37 C for 24 houis. All of the P. aeruginosa group 
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hemolyzed the red blood cells; the P. Jluorescens group did not. When pour 
plates were made with 5 per cent defibrinated beef blood agar, all the pyocyanin- 
producing forms showed in 24 hours at 37 C a distinct hemolysis of the beta type, 
with a zone of hemolysis of 1 mm or less, whereas the soil forms were character- 
ized after 96 hours’ incubation at 37 C by a slow diffuse decoloration of the hemo- 
globin with heavy green pigment production. When these experiments were 
repeated on human blood, similar results were obtained. 

DISCUSSION 

Evidence was produced that Pseudomonas sp. was isolated from cases of 
external otitis, and not from normal ear canals. For expressing quantitatively 
this association between a disease and a possible causative agent, the calculation 
of X* is frequently most advantageous (Hill, 1942). From the formula 

in which 0 is the observed result and E the expected result, X* can be determined, 
and from that data the probability (P) of each agent being the causative one in 
the disease calculated. 

Thus, according to the figures obtained for the frequency of each of the micro- 
organisms isolated from both normal and diseased cars, the probability of Pseu- 
domonas sp., w'hich was isolated in 45 per cent of the pathologic cases, being the 
causative agent of external otitis just by chance is much less than 1 in 10,000; of 
Staphylococcus albus^ 1 in 2,000; of fungi, 3 in 100; of diphtheroids, about 1 in 10; 
of viridans streptococci and Chromohacter sp., about 12 in 100; of hemolytic 
streptococci and Sarcina luleCj about 1 in 2; and of Staphylococcus aureus y about 
3 in 5 (table 3). Pseudomonas sp. is therefore most outstanding as the probable 
causative agent of otitis externa. Although the value for P in the case of Staph- 
ylococcus albus is high, its significance decreases when the general prevalence of 
this organism on open surfaces and on normal tissues is taken into account. 

Of foremost interest is the determination of these species of Pseudomonas, 
According to the classification of Bergey ei aZ., the 52 cultures may be grouped 
into the following categories: (P. aeruginosay 21; class II, 9; class III, 12; class 
IV, 5; and class V, 5 strains. Since the activities of most of these 52 isolates 
differed from those species of Pseudomonas described by Bergey et al, classes II, 
III, IV, and V could not be identified, but are closely related to P. septicOy P. 
schuylkilliensiSy P. ovaliSy and P. incognitOy respectively. Since even within a 
single class fermentative differences occur, each one of these categories may not 
contain a single species. 

Further examination of the available literature disclosed that the existing data 
for the classification of the genus Pseudomonas is incomplete, and in some cases 
contradictory and confusing. The present definitions of the Pseudomonas 
group are therefore so inadequate as to make the proper identification of many 
isolates impossible. 

Since ail but two of the pyocyanin-producing isolates fermented arabmose, 
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glucose, galactose, mannose, and xylose, the fermentation of these sugars should 
be considered in the formation of a sound biochemical pattern for this group. 
This uniform ability of pyocyanin-producing bacteria to ferment arabinose, 
glucose, galactose, mannose, and xylose, ivith the formation only of acid, war- 
rants the testing with these sugars of future Pseudomonas sp. isolations that are 
derived both from saprophytic and pathologic sources. Future data may then 
permit some etiologic correlation between the true natural reservoirs of pyo- 
cyanin-producing organisms and their occurrence in human pathologic processes. 
The irregularity of some activities, such as the reduction of nitrates to nitrites, 
the liquefaction of gelatin, the formation of various pigments on potato slants, 
and the action on litmus milk, strongly indicate the existence of different strains 
within this pyocyanin-producing group. Further investigations of the antigenic 
composition should therefore be made in an attempt to find a satisfactory sero- 
logic schema whereby each strain could be identified by its antigenic components 


TABLE 3 

Probability of pathogenicity of organisms 


ORGANISM 

X* 

P 

Pseudomonas sp 

18.7 

<.0001 

Staphylococcus alb us 

12.13 

.0005 

Fungi 

4.59 

.032 

Diphtheroids 

2.78 

.095 

Viridans streptococci 

1 2.42 

.12 

Chromobacter sp 

2.42 

.12 

Hemolytic streptococci 

! 0.51 

.47 

Sarcinalutca 

0.51 

.47 

Siavhylococcus aureus 

0.25 

.62 


alone, or by its antigenic composition plus these differential biochemical and 
metabolic characteristics. 

In addition, the pyocyanin-producing Pseudomonas sp. effected true beta 
hemolysis on blood agar plates, whereas the non-pyocyanin-producing isolates 
were not able to produce any degree of hemolysis. On the basis of this metabolic 
property, therefore, it is logical to propose that more consideration be given to 
these pyocyanin-producing strains as potentially etiologic agents in human 
disease. This characteristic is also offered as a means of differentiating in 
culture the pyocyanin-producing forms from those that do not produce this 
pigment. 

Since, as a general rule, parasitic bacteria are mesophiles that grow best at the 
temperature of the living host, usually 37 C, the pyocyanin-formers may be 
considered as belonging to a potentially parasitic group. This is in direct con- 
trast to the non-pyocyanin-formers which were psychrophilic and were isolated 
from saprophytic sources. The pyocyanin-producing bacteria behaved as 
mesophiles in that they thrived at both 42 C and 25 C, whereas their growth was 
markedly inhibited at 5 C. The non-pyocyanin-producing wolates Shaved as 
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psychrophiles, as there was no evidence of stasis at 5 C and as they failed to grow 
at 42 C. This characteristic of different growth rates at 42 C and 5 C is offered 
as another difference in metabolic properties between the two groups of Pseudo- 
monas strains. 


SUMMARY 

One hundred consecutive acute cases of external otitis were examined for the 
possible etiologic organisms. From 45 per cent of the patients^ ears, Pseudomo- 
nas sp. was isolated, whereas only 16 per cent had fungi. The rest showed a 
variety of bacterial types. From none of the 25 normal ears were either fungi 
or Pseudomonas sp. isolated. 

Studies were conducted on the biochemical and metabolic activities of 56 
isolates of Pseudomonas^ obtained from diseased ear canals, pathologic stools, 
well water, and soil. In general, only 6 carbohydrates of 21 tested were fer- 
mented with the fonnation of acid only, namely, arabinose, glucose, galactose, 
glycerol, mannose, and xylose. The genus was divisible into two distinct groups 
according to differences in (a) the production of pyocyanin, (b) the liquefaction 
of gelatin, (c) action in litmus milk, (d) the response to temperature extremes, 
(e) the production of pigment on potato slants, (f) the hemolysis of red blood 
corpuscles, and (g) acid formation in glycerol. These two groups could be 
further subdivided according to other minor variations in biochemical activity. 
The isolates from the soil were in a different group from those obtained from 
pathologic sources. It was impossible to identify the isolates specifically be- 
cause of the inadequacy of the information in the available literature. 
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It was concluded after an earlier unreported investigation that 10~* per cent of 
4-n-hexylresorcinoi in Long’s liquid, synthetic, nonprotein culture medium 
(Long and Seibert, 1926) inhibited the depth growth of 10“* mg (about 10* 
bacilli) of the H37 strain of the human tubercle bacillus. 

When either n-hexylic acid to which equivalent molecular amounts of NaOH 
had been added or resorcinol was placed in the same medium, growth was pre- 
vented by 10~‘ and permitted by 10~* per cent concentrations (Drea, 1944). 

It seemed desirable to investigate the antibacterial effects of other 4'n-alkyl- 
resorcinols. 


]i;XJ>£JRIM£NTALi 

The bacteriological technique was the same as that used by the writer in 1944 
for other similar studies. 

The 4-n-alkylresorcinol8 were crystalline solids. Dr. L. Earle Amow (1945) 
reported that all had been purified by recrystallization, except the ethyl, propyl, 
and butyl compounds, which were prepared by distillation only. All of them 
were dissolved in sterile solutions of 30 per cent glycerol in distilled water and 
placed in a dark closet at room temperature. The following percentages of 
concentrations — 2 and 2 X 10~‘ of ethyl, propyl, butyl, and amyl; 10“‘ of hexyl 
and heptyl; and 2 X 10”’ of octyl, decyl, undecyl, dodecyl, and tetradecyl re- 
sorcinols — were sterile at the end of 24 hours. Any clouded suspensions were 
made clear by warming them. The foregoing concentrations were then diluted 
with sterile distilled water to give 2 X 10“*, 2 X 10“*, etc., per cent concentra- 
tions, and from these 1-ml amounts were taken and dropped into 19 ml of Long’s 
liquid synthetic culture medium to give 10“*, 10“*, etc., per cent concentrations 
of the substances to be tested for their antibacterial effects. Smaller gradations 
than decimal dilutions were not studied. 

A check was made for possible additive antibacterial effects of both hexylic and 
heptylic soaps separately on that of resorcinol. Equivalent molecular amounts 
of NaOH were added to the fatty acids (from Eastman Kodak Company). The 
three substances were prepared as sterile solutions in the same way as were the 
alkylresorcinols. The proper amounts of either fatty acid compound and re- 
sorcinol were placed in the culture medium to give the desired equivalent total 
weight of the corresponding alkylresorcinol. 

Plantings of 10~* mg of well-dispersed H37 bacilli were made and incubated 
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at 37 C for at least 60 days. Evaporation of water was nil. Three separate 
growth experiments were made for each tested substance with the exception of 
the hexyl and heptyl resorcinols for which 5 and 4 tests, respectively, were made. 
The pH of the culture media was 7.2. 

RESULTS 

Seven of the 11 alkylresorcinols inhibited growth at 10“^ per cent concentra- 
tions. AU of these had 6 or more carbon atoms in the alkyl chain. The hexyl- 
resorcinol permitted questionable visible growth in three out of five trials and 
no growth in the other two attempts. The heptylresorcinol allowed one small 
clump of bacilli to grow in one out of four trials, the other three permitting no 
growth. 

Ethyl, butyl, and amyl resorcinols with 2-, 4-, and 5-carbon atom side chains, 
respectively, inhibited growth at 10“’ per cent concentrations. The propyl 
resorcinol with a 3-carbon atom chain inhibited growth at 10“’ per cent concen- 
trations. The mixture of either hexylate or heptylate with resorcinol per- 
mitted growth at 10“’ and inhibited at 10“* per cent concentrations. 

Only growth-inhibiting powers for 60-day incubation periods are reported. 
It was established that incubation for some time longer than GO days or trans- 
planting to fresh Long’s liquid medium at the end of 60 days permitted growth 
of previously invisible cultures or plantings in 10“’ per cent n-hcxjdrcsorcinol 
media. 


DISCUSSION 


The 4-n-alkylresorcinols are produced by condensing resorcinol Avith the proper 
fatty acids in the presence of ZnCL, followed by reduction according to the 
method of Clemmensen (Suter, 1941). The alkyl chain CnHsn+i is attached 
to the carbon atom in the 4-position of the resorcinol molecule as represented by: 


con 

HCf^|CH 

HcIl^COH 

CC„H2„+i 


If n has the value of 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, or 14, the growth-inhibiting amount is of 
order of 10“* per cent. Growth is permitted by 10“* per cent. 

The reaction between a fatty acid and NaOH in water may be represented by 
the reversible formula: 


CH8(CH2)„_2C00-H + NaOH CH,(CH 2 )n_ 2 COO-Na -f H 2 O 

Here, « must have the value of 14 or 16 for the 14- and 16-carbon atom chains 
of myristic and palmitic acids, respectively, in order to inhibit growth at 10“* 
per cent under the same conditions (Drea, 1944). 

The hexylic and heptylic acids with 6- and 7-carbon chains, respectively, have 
considerably less antibacterial power. The substitution, however, of the hexyl 
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or heptyl chain in the 4-position of the weakly inhibiting resorcinol ring results 
in a molecule with considerably greater antibacterial power. 

The ethyl, propyl, butyl, and amyl resorcinols have less inhibiting power than 
the hexyl and heptyl resorcinols, but are also characterized by being more growth- 
inhibiting than their side chains as fatty acids and soaps or resorcinol. The 
lesser antibacterial property of the propyl resorcinol as compared with that of 
the ethyl and the butyl compound may be due to the fact that none of the three 
compounds were recrystallized. 

It was indicated that the octyl and longer alkyl chain resorcinols tested were 
somewhat more antibacterial than the hexyl and heptyl resorcinols, but within 

TABLE 1 

Effect of alkylresorcinole on the growth of tubercle bacilli 


1(P* mg of well-dispersed 1137 bacilli planted 
Incubation for 60 days at 37 C 


NXJICBEB OV 
C ATOMS 
IN ALKYL 
CHAIN 

TYPE OP ALKYLKE- 
SOiaNOL TESTED 

OKOWTH-INRIBniNG CONCENTEATION 

GBOWTB> 
PESMITTINC 
CONCENTRATION 
PER CENT 

Number of tests 

Per cent 

i 

2 

Ethyl 

2 out of 3 

io-» 




1 out of 3 with very small amount of 





growth 



3 

Propyl 

3 out of 3 

10~* 

10~» 

4 

Butyl 

3 out of 3 


IQr* 

5 

Amyl 

3 out of 3 

10"« 

10-* 

6 

Hexyl 

2 out of 5 

i(r^ 




3 out of 5 with questionable 

10~^ 




growth 



7 

Heptyl 

3 out of 4 





1 out of 4 with very small amount of 

ir* 




growth 



8 

Octyl 

1 3 out of 3 

10~* 

i(r« 

10 

Decyl 

3 out of 3 

10“^ 


11 

Uiiclt'cyl 

3 out of 3 

10~< 


12 

Dodecyl 

3 out of 3 



14 

Tetradecyl 

3 out of 3 


KT® 


the limits of error of this investigation the longest chain compound, tetra-decyl- 
resorcinol, had the same order of antibacterial power as the 14-carbon atom 
chain of myristic acid. 

The antibacterial effect of organic compounds with long carbon chains con- 
tinues to excite interest in tuberculosis research. Hook and Robinson (1944) 
are investigating synthesized derivatives of dialk 5 dbutyric acids. Roberts 
(1945) is studying agaric acid and related compounds. 

Barry and McNally (1945) concluded from their investigation of dialkyl 
succinic acid derivatives that a-ethyl-a'-dodecyl succinic monomethyl ester 
inhibited growth of a bovine strain in vitro for 6 weeks at 1 : 400,000, and that the 
isomeric a-a'-di-n-heptyl acid ester inhibited for 6 weeks at 1:300,000. They 
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were of the opinion that it was indicated that the molecular weight of the acid, 
or, alternately, the total number of carbon atoms in the two substituents, must 
lie within a definite range to produce maximum tuberculocidal activity in the 
half-ester. 

Fatty acids with fewer carbon atoms may also be of importance, because, when 
condensed with weakly inhibiting molecules such as those of resorcinol, they 
acquire a much greater growth-preventing action in vitro on the H37 strain of the 
tubercle bacillus. 

The present writer, in 1944, suggested that the addition of a 6-carbon atom or 
longer alkyl chain at the 4-position of the greatly inhibiting sodium ethylmercuri- 
thiosalicylate molecule, with or without the substitution of some clement such as 
Cd or Mn for the Hg atom, might be advantageous. It may be desirable to add 
the 2- to 5-carbon atom chains in the same way. 

SXJMMABY 

Hexylic acid and heptylic acid, to which equivalent molecular amounts of 
NaOH have been added, prevent the growth of 10~’ mg (about 10* bacilli) of the 
H37 strain of the human tubercle bacillus in the depth of Long’s liquid, synthetic, 
nonprotein culture medium when present in 10~^ per cent concentrations and 
permit growth in 10“* per cent concentrations. Resorcinol under the same 
conditions has the same effect. 

The corresponding n-alkylresorcinois with the hexyl and heptyl chains sub- 
stituted for the H atom in the 4-position8 of the resorcinol molecules inhibit 
growth at 10~* per cent and permit growth at 10“* per cent concentrations. 

Octyl, decyl, undecyl, dodecyl, and tetradecyl chain resorcinols have the same 
order of growth-preventing power. The first four of these are more inhibiting 
than the corresponding fatty acids or resorcinol. Tetradecyl resorcinol has 
about the same growth-preventing effect as the corresponding myristic acid. 

Ethyl, propyl, butyl, and amyl resorcinols have less growth-inhibiting power 
than the longer chain compounds but are more inhibiting than their respective 
fatty acids or resorcinol. 

The addition of alkyl chains to the 4-position of the greatly inhibiting sodium 
ethylmercuri-thiosalicylate molecule, with or without the substitution of some 
other element for the Hg atom, may be of antibacterial importance in both 
tn vitro and chemotherapeutic studies. 

Bactericidal effects were not studied. 
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Comparatively few types of microorganisms appear able to establish them- 
selves in the intestinal tract of man and the lower animals. However, the rela- 
tive proportions of these types may be influenced by the ingestion of certain 
bacterial species, by dietary modifications, or by the administration of drugs. 
This alterable character of the intestinal microflora was known to Metchnikoff 
(1907) who used sour milk therapy to establish lactic acid bacilli in the intestinal 
tube. Successful transformation of the intestinal flora to an aciduric type by 
the feeding of Lactobacillus acidophilus was demonstrated by Rettger and Chep- 
lin (1921). Extensive studies (Rettger and Horton, 1914; Hull and Rettger, 
1917; Hcrter and Kendall, 1909; Torrey, 1919; Winblad, 1941; Porter and Rett- 
ger, 1940; Mitchell and Isbell, 1942) have shown that the intestinal flora is 
affected by the kind of food ingested; that a predominance of proteolytic (or 
gram-negative) bacteria may be induced when the diet consists largely of meat 
or other protein food; and that saccharolytic (or gram-positive) organisms 
become dominant when the diet is high in carbohydrates. It has been claimed 
that lactose and dextrin are more effective in producing this modification than 
are other carbohydrates. Likewise milk, presumably because of its lactose 
content, appears to fa^"or the establishment of an acidophilic flora. 

The early use of drugs as the modifying agent, initiated by Bouchard (1887), 
was intended to inhibit the putrefactive processes of organisms of the gastro- 
intestinal tract. The results were for the most part disappointing. In modern 
usage, the sulfonamides have proved exceedingly valuable, both clinically and 
in nutritional experiments, in the simplification of the intestinal flora (Marshall 
et ah, 1940; White, 1942; Welch et al, 1942; Poth et ah, 1942; Gant et ah, 1943; 
Miller, 1945). 

Until recent years, studies of the intestinal organisms were made to determine 
whether their presence was purely incidental or whether their putrefactive 
processes could be adverse to the well-being of the host. The present tendency 
is to shift emphasis from the viewpoint that intestinal bacteria are saprophytes 
whose metabolic products might be harmful, to a consideration of them as 
important to the well-being of the animal through their ability to synthesize 
essential substances. Evidence supporting this concept has been sought through 
the use of sulfonamides which have only a slight toxicity, which are but slowly 
absorbed from the intestinal tract, and which modify the flora by inhibiting the 
development of certain groups of organisms. 

^ Supported in part by a grant from the National Dairy Council, Chicago, Illinois. 

Published with the approval of the Director of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 
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Following the indications from the work of Black ei al. (1941), Gant ci al, 
(1943) made the first extensive attempt to correlate changes occurring in the 
intestinal flora with the reduced rate of growth or the occurrence of symptoms of 
vitamin deficiency in rats receiving a purified diet to which sulfonamides were 
added. This paper represents a continuation of that study and purposes (1) 
to outline a comparatively simple method by which a fairly comprehensive 
picture of the numerically important groups of the intestinal microflora may be 
obtained; (2) to report the results of the practical application of this method to a 
study of the cecal flora of white rats on the purified diet of Black et al, (1941); 
and (3) to record in detail the modifying effects on the cecal flora produced by the 
inclusion of succinylsulfathiazole in the diet. This drug was selected after 
comparative studies with sulfathiazole, sulfamerazine, and sulfadiazine indi- 
cated its greater efficacy and lesser toxicity to the rat. Cecal bacteria only were 
investigated, since recent evidence from cecectomy (Guerrant et aLy 1935; Taylor 
et aL, 1942; Day et al.j 1943) pointed toward the particular importance of the 
cecum in vitamin synthesis. 


MEDIA 

The judicious choice of media is a highly important factor in an investigation 
of the type reported. It is essential that one medium give as nearly as possible a 
^^total count*' of the viable bacterial population and that selective media be used 
which permit estimation of the relative numbers of each of the main bacterial 
groups. In the course of the development of methods, a number of selective 
media were tried and subsequently discarded when their inadequacies became 
apparent. Inclusion of a medium in the series depended primarily upon proof 
of its selective capacity and secondarily upon ease of preparation and practica- 
bility in the reading of results. 

Liver infusion broth, composed of bacto-tryptone 5 g, glucose 5 g, liver ex- 
tract 100 ml, tap water to 1,000 ml, and tubed with added dried liver chunks, 
was found satisfactory for estimating the ''total numbers" of viable bacteria 
because it offers an adequate nitrogen and carbon nutrient complex for the 
diverse intestinal types. (The liver extract was made by steaming 1 pound of 
liver in 2 liters of tap water and filtering through gauze.) The reducing action 
of the liver tissue and the use of a deep column of medium promote growth of 
anaerobic as well as aerobic bacteria. The only intestinal group for which it is 
known to be unsatisfactory is the yeastlike microorganisms which occurred 
frequently in the cecal contents and which, in certain instances, have been found 
to dominate the flora. For these a special medium, referred to later, is required. 

The estimation of the coliform group presents a difficult problem when they 
are outnumbered by other forms, as it was known they would be in the drug- 
treated animals. E. M. B. agar and several varieties of lactose broth were 
tested, but, in most cases, the results were not sufficiently clear-cut or conclusive, 
indicating that none of these media was selective enough for isolation of this 
group from the varied population existing in the cecum. The EC medium of 
Hajna and Perry (1943) proved the most satisfactory and appeared to justify the 
authors’ claims of selective culture of the coliform group and more or less com- 
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plete inhibition of fecal streptococci, by virtue of the added bacto bile salts no. 3. 
Two series of this medium were inoculated: one, incubated at 37 C, was intended 
to detect the coliform bacteria as a group; the other, incubated at 45 C, was used 
for the Escherichia coli determination. Readings on the basis of gas production 
were made by the dilution count method. 

A specific medium for the enumeration of the enterococci was found in the SF 
medium of Hajna and Perry (1943), which utilizes NaNs (0.5 g per L) as its 
inhibitory agent and a selective temperature of incubation (45 C). Turbidity 
and an acid reaction shown by the color change of the bromcresol purple indi- 
cator were the criteria of growth. 

Winblad’s (1941) acetic acid medium, minus the agar, was selected for the 
estimation of the numbers of lactobacilli after its efficiency had been tested 
against Kulp’s tomato juice medium (with and without agar). Because of the 
highly satisfactory results of this comparison and the greater simplicity in its 
preparation, this acetic acid medium was accepted in the routine. Later ob- 
servation showed that yeasts also grew well in this medium and evolved an 
abundance of gas which could be trapped in Durham tubes and easily detected 
if the test tubes were vigorously shaken at intervals during the incubation period. 
The depth of this medium in the test tube was therefore practically equivalent to 
the enclosed fermentation tube. This medium with incubation at 37 C then 
served for the determination of the numbers of both lactobacilli and yeasts. 
However, since the yeast count might exceed that of the lactobacilli; since the 
turbidity due to lactobacillus growth might be rather slight; since a certain 
amount of sediment in the medium made readings somewhat difficult; and since, 
in the absence of lactobacilli, enterococci appeared in this medium, the results 
were routinely checked after 72 to 96 hours of incubation by microscopic examina- 
tion and by subcultures on blood agar plates made in duplicate for incubation 
under aerobic and anaerobic conditions. The fact that incubation temperature 
of 10 C inhibits growth of lactobacilli, yet permits enterococci to proliferate, 
offered a check on the reliability of the SF medium and w^as so used in the early 
stages of this experiment. Comparison of enterococcus growth in the acetic 
acid medium incubated at 10 C with that in SF medium incubated at 45 C 
showed good agreement. 


METHODS 

Weanling albino rats from the Sprague-Dawley colony w’ere fed the purified 
basal ration of Black, McKibbin, and Elvehjem (1941) wffiich consisted of: 


Sucrose 

Purified casein . . 

Salts 

Corn oil 

Choline chloride. 
Nicotinic acid. . . 
Ca-pantothenate 

Pyridoxine 

Thiamine 

Riboflavin 


76 g 
18 g 
4 g 
2 g 
200 mg 
2.5 mg 
2.0 mg 
0.3 mg 
0.3 mg 
0.3 mg 
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Each rat received also 2 drops of haliver oil per week. One group of rats re- 
ceived only this ration, another received this ration containing 0.5 per cent 
succinylsulfathiazole. 

At intervals of 5, 10, 15, 21, and 28 days, animals from each group were sacri- 
ficed, and bacterial counts were made according to the procedure outlined below. 

Under aseptic conditions each animal was opened, and 0.1 ml of cecal con- 
tents was removed with a blunt end pipette and was transferred to a 10-ml water 
blank bottle containing a few glass beads to facilitate uniform suspension. Fol- 
lowing vigorous and thorough shaking (routinely 200 times), this suspension 
(10“2) of material was further diluted in decimal series to 10“"^. By means of 
quantitative inoculations of 1 ml for the lower ranges and of 0.25, 0.5, 0.75, or 1 
ml for the higher, it was possible to estimate growth in the test tubes of media at 
dilutions of IQ-^ to lO”® and 10~» », 10-® " 10-'®, lO-'o " lO-^® ^ 

10-10.75^ and 10-^^ Obviously such a series of dilutions eliminates the dispro- 
portionate spread between the decimal dilutions, 10- ® (1,000,000,000) and 
10-'® (10,000,000,000) and between 10-'® (10,000,000,000) and 10-" (100,000, 
000,000) and thus allows more precision in the dilution count data. 

Triplicate inoculations were made for each series of media. The inoculated 
tubes were incubated at 37 C or 45 C, as needed, for a period of 72 hours, after 
which readings were made on the basis of turbidity, acid production, or the 
evolution of gas, and checked by smear and by transfer to petri plates containing 
appropriate media. 

Studies made by wet preparations of material either directly from the cecum 
or from the IQ-^ dilution, to determine whether or not protozoan parasites might 
have become established, failed to reveal microorganisms other than bacteria 
and yeastlike organisms. This absence of microfauna, anticipated in the 
Sprague-Dawley animals, may be significant since this investigation is concerned 
only with the microflora involved alone or symbiotically in the intestinal syn- 
thesis of vitamins. 

During the early part of the experiment, when the method was on trial, direct 
bacterial counts on smears from the IQ-^ dilutions, stained according to the 
method of Gram, were used as a check on the accuracy and adequacy of the 
cultural counts. The percentage of gram-positive rods, gram-negative rods, 
streptococci, micrococci, fusiform bacilli, vibrios, spirochetes, bacterial spores, 
and mold spores and mycelium were calculated from a count of 300 cells. 

RESULTS 

The averages of the counts obtained for each series of animals are recorded in 
table 1. The figures for the '‘total counts’" were for the most part consistent; 
those for certain of the groups, particularly tlie enterococci and the yeastlike 
organisms, fluctuated. Table 2 and table 3 are included to show the individual 
animal data for the “total counts” and for the enterococcus count. 

DISCUSSION 

Profound changes in the intestinal microflora have been observed in various 
nutritional and clinical investigations involving the use of succinylsulfathiazole. 
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The phenomenal reduction in numbers of the coliform group has been consistently 
reported (Marshall et aL, 1940; White, 1942; Welch et aZ., 1942; Poth et al.y 
1942; Gant et aL, 1943; Miller, 1945). In nutritional experiments interest has 


TABLE 1 

The cecal flora of white rate 


DAYS 

ON 

DIET 

NO. OF ANX1CAL8 

TOTAL AND OSOUP COUNTS— AVERAGES FROM DILUTION COUNT DATA 

Total count 

Lactobacilli 

Enterococci 



Yeastlike 

organisms 

5 

j 

8 CoDtFOlB 

25,000,000.000 

5,000,000,000 

25.000,000 

2,500,000,000 

1,000,000 

25,000,000 


3 Drug-treated 

10,000,000,000 

5,000,000,000 

25,000,000 

50,000 

10,000 

1,000 

10 

3 Controla 

25,000,000,000 

10,000,000,000 

5,000,000 

2.500,000,000 

50.000,000 

5,000 


3 Drug-treated 

50,000,000,000 

25,000,000,000 

60,000,000 

2,500,000 

250,000j 

100.000.000 

15 

3 Controla 

7,500,000,000 

5,000,000,000 

50.000.000 

1,000,000,000 

750,000,000 

1,000,000 


3 Drug-treated 

10,000,000,000 

100,000.000 

2,500,000,000 

1,000 

1,000 

10,000,000 

21 

3 Controls 

10,000,000,000 

2,500.000.000 

50.000.000 

1,000,000,000 

50.000,000 

10,000 


3 Drug-treated 

2,500,000,000 

50.000,000 

1 1,000,000,000 

2,500.000 

250,000 

2,500,000 

28 

3 Controla 

7,500,000,000 

5,000,000,000 

10,000 

7,500,000 

1.000,000 

100,000 


3 Drug-treated 

2,500,000,000 

50,000,000 

! 500,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

1,000,000 


TABLE 2 


The range of total counts as estimated from liver infusion medium 


DAYS ON DIET 

NO. OF ANIMALS 
PER GROUP 

CONTROL ANIMALS 

DRUG-TREATED ANIMALS 

6 

3 

50.000. 000.000 
5,000,000,000 

10.000. 000.000 

10.000. 0(X),000 

25.000. 000.000 

10.000. 000.000 

10 

3 

50,000,000,000 

5,000,0(K),000 

10,000,000,000 

50.000. 000.000 

75.000. 000.000 

25.000. 000.000 

15 

3 

25,000,000,000 

5,(KK),(KX),000 

5,000,000,000 

10,000,000,000 

10,000.000,000 

10,000,000,000 

21 

3 

25,000,000,000 

7.500.000. 000 

5.000. 000.000 

7,500,000,000 

100,000,000 

500,000,000 

28 

3 

10,000,000,000 

5,000,000,000 

5,000,000,000 

5.000. 000.000 

1.000. 000.000 
1,000,000,000 


centered on this group and particularly on E. coli, since Dam et al. (1941) di- 
rected attention to its probable importance in vitamin S 3 Tithesis. Clinically, 
as Poth points out, quantitative determination of the coliform group is readily 
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accomplished and offers a satisfactory means of following the alterations occur- 
ring in the flora. The striking depressant effect of succinylsulfathiazole on the 
coliform group was evident in this study also. The decrease was demonstrable 
in 6 days and was greatest at 15 days; thereafter an upward trend was manifest. 
The coliform group, which, in the normal animals, comprised 10 to 26 per cent 
of the total number of 7,600,000,000 to 26,000,000,000 organisms per ‘ml of cecal 
contents, dropped to 1,000 or less in the drug-treated animals. No coincidental 
decrease in total numbers of bacteria accompanied this change in coliform 
numbers. On the contrary, there appeared at the 10-day sampling an actual 
increase in population, which, at the 21- and 28-day intervals, gave way to a 

TABLE 3 


Tht range of enterococcus counts as estimated jrom SF medium 


AAYt Oil OUT 

MO. or anucals 
PS l GKOUP 

COMnOL AMIlCAIt 

DlUO-TltATID AMIIUU 

6 

3 

100 , 000,000 

100 , 000,000 



1 , 000,000 

1 , 000,000 



1,000 

< 1,000 

10 

8 

10 , 000,000 

100 , 000,000 



1 , 000,000 

10 , 000,000 



1 , 000,000 

< 1,000 

16 

8 

100 , 000,000 

5 , 000 , 000,000 



100,000 

6 , 000 , 000,000 



< 1,000 

1 , 000 , 000,000 

21 

8 

100 , 000,000 

2 , 600 , 000,000 



60 , 000,000 

1 , 000 , 000,000 



6 , 000,000 

1 , 000 , 000,000 

28 

3 

100,000 

1 , 000 , 000,000 



1,000 

100 , 000,000 



< 1,000 

100 , 000,000 


marked reduction from the original total mambers. Coliform species other than 
E. colt appeared to dominate consistently (in a ratio roughly of 10:1) and to be 
Buaceptible to the effects of the drug. These results on the gram-negative group 
of organisms agree with the findings of Gant et al. (1943) and Miller (1946), both 
of whom utilized the same or similar diets for their animals. However, no sig- 
nificant decrease in the “total count” was reported by these observers as was 
noted at the 21- and 28-day sampling in this study. 

Numerically, the most important microorganisms in the cecal contents of the 
control animals (those receiving the purified diet only) were the lactobacilli which 
constitute 26 to 76 per cent of the “total numbers” of organisms. Succinyl- 
sulfathiazole exerted a depressing effect on this group also, but the reduction in 
numbers was slower and less drastic than that of the colifoiin bacteria and was 
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maintained up to the end of the experiment. This effect of the drug has not been 
previously reported, and its significance is as yet unknown. However, Poth 
(1942) describes a marked reduction (10** to 10*) of the gram-positive bacteria 
in certain clinical cases. Further mention of the effect of succinylsulfathiazole 
on the gram-positive organisms in the human intestinal tract has been made by 
Lockwood (1942), who observed a drop in the number of clostridia. 

Two groups of organisms, the fecal streptococci and certain yeastlike organ- 
isms, were not only not harmed by the drug but apparently increased in the 
drug-treated animals. 

The extent to which sporeforming microorganisms exist in the cecum was not 
investigated. Miller (1945) estimated the anaerobic spore numbers at 10* 
per g of wet feces, a figure not changed by the addition of succinylsulfathiazole. 
Gant et al. (1943) observed spores to a maximum of 10* per ml of cecal contents 
in approximately one-half of the rats on the purified diet. In view of these 
evidences of low concentration, and the fact that a spore count is not an estimate 
of the actual numbers of sporeforming organisms in the population, spore counts 
in the present study were deemed nonessential. 

The results of this investigation indicate that the purified diet of Black et al. 
(1941), with its high sucrose content, favors the development of a mixed micro- 
flora in which acidophilic types predominate. 

The total viable count of organisms in the cecum was found to be high (10* ** 
to 10*® * per ml). The counts obtained by Gant et al. (1943) are similar (10*® to 
10** per ml), whereas those obtained by Miller (1945) are lower (10* for aerobes, 
10* to 10* for anaerobes), a fact explainable on the basis of the method employed, 
since lactose broth was used by Miller for the estimation of aerobes and thio- 
glycollate medium for the anaerobes. 

The sum of the group counts obtained in the present study comprised about 
1/3 to 2/3 of the apparent “total” of organisms. The fact that the same ratio 
held for both controls and drug-treated animals would indicate that there was no 
great overlap in the selective counts, a good point when one wishes to consider 
absolute figures as in coliform and lactobacillus reductions or enterococcus and 
yeast increases. The discrepancy between “total” count and the sum of the 
groups might be attributed to the presence of an uncounted group, such as the 
bacteroides, which have received scant attention by bacteriologists in general 
because they are difficult to handle and because their physiology is unknown. 
Study of the bacteroides in relation to the intestinal flora in dietary experiments 
must wait upon the development of methods. 
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SUMMARY 

In a study of the cecal flora of albino rats on the purified diet of Black et al.y 
the largest group counted was found to be the lactobacilli. The coliform group 
was also present in important numbers and included in large proportion coli- 
form species other than true E, colt. Enterococci and yeastlike organisms were 
less numerous than either the lactobacilli or the coliform bacteria. ^‘TotaP’ 
counts always exceeded the sum of the group counts, indicating the presence of 
types, perhaps bacteroides, for which no group count method is yet available. 

The feeding of a diet containing 0.5 per cent succinylsulfathiazole depressed 
the coliform and the lactobacillus groups. The former, although more sharply 
affected, showed a tendency tow^ard re-establishment; the latter showed a 
slower alteration in numbers but a more permanent one. The reduction in num- 
bers of these two groups was in part compensated by the increase in numbers of 
enterococci and yeastlike forms. 
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In November, 1943, an unidentified Salmonella culture (N153) was received 
from Major K. S. Wilcox. The organism, which was isolated by Major P. R. 
Carlquist from a case of gastroenteritis in Exeter, England, was said to contain 
XXIX and Vi antigens. This statement was confirmed, and, in addition, the 
bacillus was found to have H antigens unlike any previously encoimtered by the 
writer. 

In December, 1943, Dr. J. J. Monteverde sent a culture of his new t 3 T)e, 
Salmonella hormaechei, the antigens of which were designated as XXIX :Z}» 
(Monteverde, 1944). 

Because of a misunderstanding a second culture of S. hormaechei was for- 
warded from Dr. Monteverde’s laboratory, and, to distinguish the two, the* first 
culture was labeled 1 and the second, 4. Upon inquiry it was found that the two 
transplants were derived from the same strain, which was isolated from the ovary 
of a hen. Transplant 1 was said to be the result of “300 selections,” but 4 
represented an “unselected” culture from the parent stock. It was stated that 
neither of the cultures was exposed to the action of agglutinating serum. 

Later Dr. Monteverde sent a third culture (LC54), which was isolated from 
sewage. The formula of this culture was given as XXIX [Vi] :z»o (Monteverde, 
1944; Monteverde and Leiguarda, 1944), and it was further stated that through 
induced variation brought about by the technique of Gard (1937) the H antigens 
of this culture could be changed to zm, i.c., the H antigens of Salmonella ballerup. 
This zu i=; Zio variation was named “zeta variation.” Later, as the result of 
continued work with cultures LC54 and N153, Monteverde (1945) postulated 
another antigen, z»i, in these cultures as well as in S. ballerup. 

Up to the present time not ail the observations of Monteverde have been con- 
firmed in this laboratory, and since some of these matters are still in an unsettled 
state they will not be discussed at length. The object of this commimication is 
simply to set forth the results obtained in the study of the H antigens of N153, 
1, 4, and LC54, and to describe an unusual variation which occurred in the H 
antigens of ,LC54. 

It should be emphasized at the outset that the work set forth deals only with 
the H antigens of the cultures. The 0 antigens of the cultures were all XXIX 
[Vi], and no changes were noted in them except V-W variation, which affected 
only the Vi content of individual colonies and their progeny. All the tests were 

* The investigation reported in this paper ie in connection with a project of the Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station and is published by permission of the Director. 
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perfonned with serums from which somatic agglutinins had been removed. 
The motility of some of the cultures was rather slight, so that it was necessary 
to pass them repeatedly through semisolid agar to secure cultures which were 
actively motile and which flocculated rapidly with appropriate serums. 

The results obtained in the study of the H antigens are given in table 1. S. 
hormaechei 4 and N153 are of similar antigenic structure and differ from S. 
hormaechei 1. A unilateral relationship exists between S. hormaechei 1 and N163 
in which the former is flocculated in high dilution in N163 serum, but N153 is 
agglutinated little, if at all, by S. hormaechei 1 serum. Such one-sided relation- 
ships are found among strains of Shigella (Wheeler, 1944), the colon bacilli 
(Kauffmann, 1944), and, to a less pronounced degree, among other Salmonella 
strains. That this discrepancy is not due to the response of individual rabbits to 
these antigens is indicated by the fact that two rabbits were injected with each 
culture and all the serums gave reactions similar to those cited in table 1. It 
can be seen that S. hormaechei 1 is quite distinct from S. hormaechei 4 and N153, 
yet 1 and 4 are supposedly descendants of the same culture. In observations 
extending over 2 years no changes were noted in the cultures which would in- 
dicate that the differences observed were due to simple phase variation. Appar- 
ently the cultures are distinct antigenic types w'hich are fixed under ordinary 
conditions of culture. 

Culture LC54 is agglutinated to titer by S. hormaechei 1 and N153 serums, and 
likewise IjC54 serum agglutinates both S. hormaechei 1 and N 153 in high dilu- 
tion. In absorption tests LC54 removes all agglutinins from S. hormaechei 1 
serum as well as from N153 serum, indicating that LC54 has all the antigens of 
both types. When LC54 serum is absorbed by S. hormaechei 1 agglutinins active 
against N 153, S. hormaechei 4 and LC54 remain in the serum. If it is absorbed 
by S. hormaechei 4 or N153, it is still active against S. hormaechei 1 and LC54. 
However, if LC54 serum is absorbed by S. hormaechei 1 and N153 in combination, 
all agglutinins are removed from the serum. These tests indicate that LC54 
contains all the principal antigens present in N 153 and S. hormaechei 1 but that 
it contains no other major components. According to the method which hlonte- 
verde (1945) has used in designating the antigens of these cultures, their major 
antigenic components would be expressed as follow's: 

S. hormaechei 4 and N163 — XXIX (Vi]:zio. . . . 

8. hormaechei 1 — XXXIX lVi]:z„. . . , 

)S. hormaechei LC54 — XXIX [Vi]:z8o, Zji 

When LC54 was first received, it was plated and two sorts of colonies, which 
were distinguished only by their H antigens, were found. The first resembled 
N153 and S. hormaechei 4 (zao). This variant was labeled LC54A. On further 
culture and plating these colonies have remained constant for 2 years, and no 
variation was noted in the examination of more than 400 colonies. In addition, 
serums prepared from strains that had been isolated for more than a year gave no 
evidence of change in the cultures. The second type of colony resembled the 
parent culture (z»b, Zsi). On serial plating these colonies continued to produce 
colonies about 5 per cent of which contained only Zio and 95 per cent of which 
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contaioed Zso, Zn. At this point the work was interrupted, and the cultures in 
question were placed in tightly stoppered tubes of semisolid agar and kept at 
room temperature for approximately 1 year. 


TABLE 1 

Agglulinalion reactions 



8ESUMS 



ANTIGENS 





1 

4 

N153 

LC54 

LC54A 

LCS4B 

1 

IJnabBorbed 

Absorbed by 

10,000 

0 

0 

10, (XH) 

0 

10,000 


4 or N153 

10,000 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

10,000 


LC54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


LC54A 

10,000 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

10,000 


LC54B 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

N153 

Unahsorbed 

Absorbed by 

5,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 


1 

0 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

0 


4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


LC^54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


LC54A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


TX54B 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5.000 

0 

LC54 i 

Unahsorbed 1 

Absorbed by 

lOJKK) 

5,(K)0 

5,fK)0 

10,000 

5,000 

10,000 


i 

0 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

0 


4 or N153 

10,000 ' 

0 i 

0 

10.000 

0 

10,000 


1 -f N153 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

LC54A 

10,000 

0 

0 

10, (XK) 

0 

10,000 


LC51B 

1,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5.0CH) 

5,000 

0 


LC\'>4A -1- LC54I5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

LC’54A 

Unabsorbed 

Absorbed by 

2,000 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

10,000 

0 


1 

0 

5,000 

5,000 

[ 5,000 

5,000 

0 


4 or N153 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


LC54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Lr54B 

2,000 

5, 0(H) 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

0 


Unabsorbed 

Absorbed by 

10,000 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

10,000 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 or N153 

10,000 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

10,000 


LC54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


LC54A 

10,(K)0 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

10,000 


Figures indicate the highest dilution at which agglutination occurred; 0 indicates no 
agglutination at 1 to 200. 


When the work was resumed, the Zao cultures were found unchanged, but from 
the zso, forms no more similar loss variants could be obtained. More than 
800 colonies of various zao, Zji substrains were examined, and no zso colonies were 
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found. On the contrary, approximately 12 per cent of the colonies contained 
only Zti. This variant was labeled LC54B. These colonies, which were similar 
to, but not identical with, S. hormaechei 1, continued to appear in cultures that 
were plated serially 8 times from well-isolated single colonies and were still 
present when the cultures were last examined. Like the zn variants, these 
Zu variants were quite stable. More than 300 colonies were examined over a 
period of 1 year, and no evidence of change was observed. Likewise serums 
prepared from the colonies contained agglutinins only for the major antigenic 
component. 

The characteristics of the parent culture (zso, Zai) and zao and Zai variants are 
also included in table 1. The reactions of LC54A (zio) exactly paralleled those 
of N153 and S. hormaechei 4, and since LC54A and N153 are mutually absorp- 
tive they may be considered identical in major antigenic components. S. 
hormaechei 1 and LC54B are also mutually absorptive and, therefore, presum- 
ably the same. Yet the two cultures react in an entirely different manner in 
N153 and LC54A serums. S. hormaechei is flocculated in high dilution by 
these serums, but LC54B is agglutinated little, if at all, by them. Further, 
although LC54B removes all agglutinins from S. hormaechei 1 serum, it will not 
remove agglutinins for S. hormaechei 1 from N153, LC54, or LC54A serums. 
These contradictory reactions were repeated many times using different antigen 
suspensions, and the results were invariably the same. 

As would be expected, LC54 (zjo, zji) and all the single colony isolations which 
resembled the parent culture were capable of removing agglutinins from both 
LC54A (zso) and LC54B (zn) serums. Neither of the substrains was capable of 
removing agglutinins from LC54 serum, each leaving a large residue of agglu- 
tinins for the parent culture and for the other variant. If LC54A and LC54B 
were used in combination, they absorbed all agglutinins from the serum of the 
parent strain. From these results it is apparent that the variants, LC64A and 
LC54B, contain no major H components in common, but added together they 
contain all the major antigens of the culture from which they were derived. 

DISCUSSION 

The discrepancies noted in the serological behavior of S. hormaechei 1 and 
LC54A are difficult to explain. It might be said that varying amounts of a 
minor antigen in the various cultures accounted for the contradictory results, 
but that hypothesis would not explain all the observations. From the results 
obtained one is forced to conclude that cultures which are mutually absorptive 
are not always identical in their serological behavior. Similar discrepancies 
have been noted in the serological study of Escherichia coli (Kauffmann, 1945). 
It must be remembered that in this instance loss variants are being studied 
and some irregularities may be expected. Although these apparent discrepan- 
cies detract from the regularity of the results, they by no means invalidate them. 
The important fact remains that a complex culture is capable of dissociating two 
loss variants and that these loss variants are similar to cultures found in nature. 

The possibility that LC54 was a mixed culture must be* considered. All of 
the observations speak agmnst this possibility. When the culture was first 
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received, it was plated and isolations made from single colonies. Further, the 
variation was not eliminated by serial plating; the variants continued to appear 
in cultures repeatedly picked from well-isolated single colonies. In addition, 
it seems significant that the two variants were not found simultaneously but 
appeared at different periods. Variant A was isolated many times without 
difficulty when the culture w^as first received, but variant B appeared only after 
variant A could no longer be found. It would appear that the culture disso- 
ciated in one way at a given time, but in an entirely different manner at another 
time. Also, it is extremely unlikely that three such unusual forms as LC54, 
LC54A, and LC54B, all having the same O antigen and Vi antigen, and the H 
relationships shov^m by the three, should coexist in a single culture. Finally, 
and probably most conclusive, are the results obtained by a modification of the 
method of Gard (1937). LC54A %vas inoculated into tubes of semisolid agar 
containing its corresponding antiserum which had been freed of 0 agglutinins. 
Only after several serial transfers in this medium did the culture show evidence 
of variation by migrating through the medium. From the spreading growth 
was isolated a form identical with LC54B as judged by agglutination and ab- 
sorption tests. By prolonged growth and serial transfers in medium containing 
LC64B serum, single colonies of this form were again reverted to the original 
state, i.e., a culture indistinguishable from LC54A. The fact that one of the 
variants could be transformed to the other and then reverted to its original 
state by induced variation is strong evidence that both arose from a common 
parent and not from a mixed culture. 

It is obviously impossible to state definitely that the loss variants recovered 
from LC64 are stable and never revert to the parent type. It can only be said 
that under the conditions of the experiments no variation was noted in the H 
antigens of either variant. Variant A has been observed for 2 yeare and variant 
B for 1 year. Hundreds of colonies of each were examined, and serums w^ere 
prepared for both. No evidence of reversion of A (zgo) or B (zji) to the parent 
type (zso, zsi) was noted. Induced variation by serums could not be used to 
investigate this question, since the addition of serum for either factor would 
suppress the motility of any form containing that antigen, thus rendering impos- 
sible the recovery of a culture which contained both factors. 

Variation induced by agglutinating serum has been used to study the inter- 
transformability of the cultures. As mentioned above, LC64A could be trans- 
formed to a culture apparently identical with LC54B. This change was accom- 
plished only with some difficulty. It w^as even more difficult to change the 
induced form back to a culture resembling LC54A, from wffiich it was derived. 
This shifting of a culture from one form to another and then reversing the process 
bears not the least resemblance to the normal phase variation of Andrew^es (1922) 
in which each phase naturally gives rise to the other. Although the Zso form 
could be transformed to Zai, as yet it has not been possible to change any of 
several z$t substrains to Zso* The only change in that direction w^as the one 
mentioned in which the zn form was obtained from a Zio variant and then re- 
versed. Tliis lack of ready transformation of the variants under the influence 
of scrum indicates that such a change would occur only rarely in nature. It was 
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possible to change N153 and S. hormaechei 4 to cultures resembling S, hormaechei 
1 by cultivating them in N153 serum absorbed by S, hormaechei 1. If N153 or 
5. hormaechei 4 were cultivated in N153 serum absorbed by boiled organisms of the 
homologous strain, they could be transformed into cultures like LC54B. These 
observations indicate that S, hormaechei 1 and S. hormaechei 4, both of which 
presumably came from the same culture, are loss variants of a complex parent, 
just as arc LC54A and LC54B. It is also possible to obtain from S. ballerup 
(XXIX [Vi]:zi 4 ) an induced variant which closely resembles LC54B. From 
this it might be argued that S. ballerup as well as the cultures under discussion 
were all derived from a common source. These observations on induced vari- 
ation confirm the investigation of Monteverde, who further found it possible 
to obtain a culture which resembled S. ballerup from LC54. In the present 
investigation, insufficient work has been done on induced variation to draAv 
any definite conclusions regarding the genetic relationship of S, ballerup to the 
organisms under discussion. 

In addition to the cultures described here, two other cultures apparently 
identical with S. hormaechei 4, N 163, and LC54A were recognized. One of these 
was isolated by Dr. James Watt from the stool of a child affected with diarrhea. 
The other was received from Dr. Robert Graham and was Isolated from the in- 
testine of a hog that had colitis. It is evident that such forms are not mere 
curiosities but that they occur naturally in infections of man and animals. If 
one encountered such cultures and was unaware of their relationship to LC54 
and of the variation which occurred in that culture, the natural conclusion 
would be that a new Salmonella type was involved. Also, if one were dealing 
with LC54A and LC54B and knew nothing of their origin, it would be logical to 
assume that they were two distinct types with identical somatic antigens but 
with unrelated flagellar components. This gives further support to the theory 
of White (1926) that Salmonella types arise by loss variation. Edwards and 
Bruner (1939, 1942) and Bruner and Edwards (1941) studied loss variation in 
Salmonella paratyphi A, Salmonella abortus-equi, and Salmonella salinatis. In 
the case of the first two types it was possible to recover suppressed phases by 
induced variation, indicating that the monophasic organisms Avhich w^e know' 
today were derived from diphasic forms. In S. salinatiSy wffiich was naturally 
diphasic, it was possible to remove the same major component from both phases 
by induced variation and to create a simpler form which is indistinguishable 
from Salmonella sandiego. The present work is unlike that cited above since 
apparently it has no connection with phase variation as that term is ordinarily 
employed. In tliis case an organism which appears to be monophasic in the 
ordinary sense gives rise to two distinct and seemingly stable loss variants. 
The possible relationships of some of the presently recognized monophasic 
Salmondla types should be considered in the light of these results. 

SOTiMARY 

Salmonella hormaechei (XXIX [Vi]:z8o, zsi) of Monteverde w^as found to dis- 
sociate two loss variants represented by the formulas XXDC [Vijrzao . . . and 
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XXIX [Vi]:z3i .... The two variants had no major H antigens in common, 
but in combination they possessed all the antigens of the parent culture. The 
variants were apparently stable types which arose through a hitherto unde- 
scribed form of variation. The possible bearing of this variation on the origin 
of Salmonella types was briefly discussed. 
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MILTON T. hluSH 

Dcfjartmrnl (tf Phannaroloijij ^ VamierhiU VnurtHiitf ScfuKtl of M edict ne, Xoshrtllc, Tc/iuchscc 
Rocoivod for publiration Januaiy 7, 1916 

In spite of tin* adviintages of positive pressure filtration in both (‘hemical and 
bacteriolof^ieal work, nef 5 ativ(' pressure seems to l>e almost universally used in the 
hiboratory. Positive pressure not only reduces oi* (*liminate\s evaporation of the 
filtrates Init gre^atly facilitates the' interchange of receivers particularly ijnpoi- 
tant in bacteriological filtrations which must be liandled with sterile t(‘chni(iue. 

In this laboratory various positive pressure setups have been made during the 
last few years in whi(‘}j J(»na 5 3 filters were' used with rubber stoppe'rs. These 
are not entirely sa1isfacte)ry be'cause* the e*e)mpre‘ssfMl air le'aks out. It was not 
until ( orning TF filters be(*ame available recently that it was feasible' to e*on- 
st ruct ap])aratus with ground joints. The drawing, figure la, illust rate's an 
apparatus whi(*h I have' askenl the (’oniing (ilass Works to make. In this figeire 
H is the' main be)ely of the' filter, .1 is a shielel te) pre)te'e*t the' rece'ive'r frejm dust, and 
f ' is a head” (*arrying a stopeaick. (" is an alternate head” 

with a built-in me'rcury manometer. The ste)pce)ck on (’ (f") allows the re- 
te'iition of |)ressure after the* a])paratus is de'tachc'el fre)m the senirce of ce)mpre.sseel 
air. The shielel A may be' made lemger if it is ek'sireel te) prede'ct re'e'civers for long 
periods of time. (Similar shie'lels withenit ground joints e'an be fitteel to filter 
ste'ins with rolle'd e'otton gauze “ste)ppers.”) Figure lb is a phedograph of an 
apparatus I have made frean a C'emiing 15 TF lilte'r. The latte'r ('onstruedion 
eliflers fremi tlie' drawing in that the small tilteT is se'ale'el insielethe shield and the 
‘*pre'.s.sure he'ad” is proviele'd with an extra ground jeani e'onnectiejn te) facilitate 
filling the' manome'te'r with me'reairy. The “pres.sure he'ad” could be made in 
e)tlie'r ways for instane'c, with a small nu'tal gauge' in plae'c e)f the mercury ma- 
nomete'r. A pre'ssure indie'ator is not es.sential but is very helpful in controlling 
the tilte'ring. The sealed-in manometer give's the advantage that the combina- 
tion e*an be move'd about renidily; for example, it is e'asy to ce)nduct filtrations in 
an ie'e'box. Without a manome'ter the rate of filtratie)n may or may not be an 
ineli'x of the pressure'. 

An oi*dinary rubber pre'ssure bulb is satisfactory for pi*e)elue*ing ])r('ssure's up to 
at le'ast 450 mm Hg, anel tlie apparatus will holel this pre'ssure for elays. To 
('nable it te) ele) this, strong rubber banels or springs aiv ne'e'eled, and the' joints 
and stopcex'ks must be lubricate'd with a goexl gre'ase su(*h as “lubrise'al” or, fol- 
low' or high temperature's, “high-vacuum silicexie.” 

The 15 UF filters allow’ the' passage of distilled w ater at about 0.5 to I ml per 
minute at 250 mm Hg pressure, a rate similar to that obtainable in the cerntrifuge' 
at 1,500 rpm (Bush, ( Jotli, and Dickison, 1945). 

We have found the positive pressure arrangement \Try conve'nie'iit for the 

1 Funds for this work w-cre' kindly suiiplicd !)y the Mallinckrodt (4ieinical Works. 
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preparation of sterile solutions of antibiotics preliminary to dilution assays. 
During the study of the purification of such substances it is usually desirable 
to assay many fractions, and this requires many filtrations. A C-oming VF or a 
Jena 5/8 filter can be used to make one such filtration after another \\ithout 
resterilizing; in siudi a series of filtrations the ease with which sterih* r(»c(M\ers 
can be changed under the pressure filter is a great- aiil in maintaining stiuility. 
It may be desirable to wash the filter between filtrations; if the “holdup'’ is 




Fnn H) 


large enough to interfere with the accuracy of dilutions it is convenient to use 
gi*aduat(‘d test tubes for receiver's and to make* final precise* dilutions in th<‘.s(‘. 

In our (*xp(*rience the glass filters do not let bacteria through during prolong(*d 
filtrations if the* solutions being filtered do not provide* ge)e>el greiwing e'onditions. 
If such a solution provides a goexl medium for l)ae*te*rial greiwth, the pressure 
filter is ^^adily set up in the icebox. If the filter is washeel with elistilled water 
immediately after use, ordinary air-bonie contaminants apparently cannot 
“grow through" the filter. A week later sterile filtrates ha\'e benn obtaineel 
without resterilizing. 
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For some time past, reports dealing with the effect of protein-free alcoholic 
extracts of various animal tissues on the growth of certain bacteria tn vitro and 
tn vivo have come from these laboratories (Nutini and Kreke, 1942; Nutini, 
Kreke, and Schroeder, 1945; Nutini and Lynch, 1945). The effectiveness of 
such extracts suggested further research using extracts of specific bacteria 
instead of the animal tissues. These bacterial extracts, by the nature of their 
preparation, differ from the bacterial filtrates investigated by other workers. 
Observations on the manner in which bacterial filtrates affect the growth of micro- 
organisms have been made since the time of Pasteur. Within relatively recent 
years research concerned with bacteriostatic agents, initiated by Dubos (1939), 
has been carried on by such workers as Hettche and Weber (1939), Samowiec 
(1939), Waksman and Woodruff (1940), and Hotchkiss and Dubos (1941). 
The influence of living cells of one bacterial strain on the life processes of another 
grown in its presence has also been studied extensively by a number of workers, 
among whom may be mentioned McLeod and Govenlock (1921), Dujardin- 
Beaumetz (1932), Duliscouet (1935), and Waksman and Woodruff (1940; 1942). 
The literature has been briefly reviewed by Stokes and Woodward (1942) and 
exhaustively studied by Waksman (1945). 

It was the purpose of the present investigation to test the effect on bacterial 
growth tn vitro of (a) protein-free alcoholic extracts of Staphylococcus auretts 
cells alone, (b) protein-free alcoholic extracts of medium obtained from ultra- 
violet-irradiated and nonirradiated cultures of Staphylococcus aureus, and (c) 
filtered, sterilized, but unextracted medium from ultraviolet-irradiated and non- 
irradiated cultures of Staphylococcus aureus. 

METHODS 

Source of Staphylococcus aureus. The culture of Staphylococcus aureus was 
one isolated from an infected tonsil (Pathological Laboratory, Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio). It was the same strain as that used for the test 
organism in experimimts employing aninuil tissue extracts in these laboratories 
(Nutini and Lynch, 1945). > 

Cell extra/dt. The cell extract was prepared as follows: Large Roux flasks con- 
tuning 250 ml of nutrient agar were inoculated aseptically with 3 ml of a 24- 
hour-old broth culture of Staphylococcus aureus, plugged, and incubated for 48 
hours at 37 C. At the cmd of tlmt time the bacterial cells were washed from the 
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agar surface with 20 ml normal saline. The washings were subjected to the 
procedures previously described for animal tissues (Nutini and Kreke, 1942). 

Extracts of medium from nonirradiated cuUures. Erlenmeyer flasks (250 ml) 
containing 100 ml of sterile nutrient broth were inoculated with 0.1 ml of a 24- 
hour-old broth culture of Staphylococcus aureus and incubated at 37 C for 48 
hours. The bacterial cells were then removed by centrifugation. An extract 
of the supernatant broth was prepared exactly as for the cells with the exception 
of the omission of the freezing and thawing, which w'as considered unnecessary 
in the absence of cellular material. In order to determine whether active sub- 
stances were adsorbed by the filters, some extracts w’ere sterilized by using Seitz 
and others by using Berkefeld filters. 

Extracts of medium from irradiated cuUures. Large quantities of 48-hour-old 
broth cultures of Staphylococcus aureus wrere introduced into special large glass 
(Coming 9741, grade 3) tubes and exposed to nonfiltered ultraviolet radiation 
from a Burdick A.C. quartz mercury arc at a distance of 45 cm for 24- and 48- 
hour periods. The tubes were rotated from time to time. After centrifugation 
the supernatant broth was divided into twro parts and an alcoholic extract pre- 
pared from one part. 

Filtrates of irradiated cultures. The second portion of the irradiated broth was 
sterilized by Seitz filtration in order to compare the effectiveness of the irradiated, 
protein-free alcoholic extracts of medium with that of imtreated, irradiated, 
sterilized filtrates. 

Filtrates of nonirradiated cultures. The nonirradiated broth medium of 48- 
hour-old cultures was centrifuged and the supernatant broth sterilized. 

Measurement of activity. Bacterial growth in terms of increase or decrease in 
colony numbers was estimated by the pour plate method. To 15 ml of warm, 
sterile nutrient agar, volumes of the extract or filtrate to be tested were added 
aseptically to give concentrations of 0.1, 0.5, 1.0, and 5.0 per cent. The extract 
or filtrate was thoroughly mixed through the agar by rotating the tube. It was 
then poured into petri plates containing 0.1 nil of a 1 : 10,000 dilution of a 24-hour 
broth culture of the test organisms, Staphylococcus aureus, Escherichia coli, 
strain 4265, Aerohacter aerogenes, strain 211, and Shigella dysenteriae, strain 
9665. (The last three organisms were from the American Type Culture Collec- 
tion, but the strain of Staphylococcus aureus w'as the same as that used in making 
the extracts and filtrates.) The plates were incubated for 48 hours at 37 C, and 
growth was determined by making colony counts on a Wolfhuegel plate counter. 
Control organisms w'ere cultured in plates containing agar only, or agar and a 
sterile nutrient broth in the same percentage of concentration as was used for the 
experimental plates. 

Colony counts for the control i^tes were taken as 100 per cent, and the differ- 
ence between these counts and mose obtained on the experimentals was calcu- 
lated. Eesults with the pour plate method are subject to about 25 per cent ex- 
perimental error, so that only extracts producing stimulatory or inhibitory effects 
in terms of colony numbers Isdng well beycMwi this range were considered signifi- 
cant. Triplicate experiments were conducted. In several experiments Hopkins 
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tubes were also used as checks, but the cell volume was too small for accurate 
reading. 

Investigations were also undertaken to determine whether changes had oc- 
curred in the biochemistry of the test organisms. These experiments consisted 
of the fermentation of lactose, sucrose, and glucose; coagulation of litmus milk; 
liquefaction of gelatin; indole formation; and nitrate reduction. Only Staphylo- 
cocccuB aureus cell extract and the Seitz-filtered broth extract were used in these 
experiments. 


TABLE 1 

Effect of extracts of Staphylococcus aureus cells and of irradiated and nonirradiated broth 

media on the growth of organisms 


Tm Of XXTIACT USED 

s 

E. COL2 

A. AZEOCXMX8 

S. AX7XEUS 

8 . DYSEKTEEIAS 

Cell extract 

m 

No effect 

Inhibition 

Complete inh. 

Complete inh. 



Slight inh. 

Complete inh. 

Complete inh. 

Complete inh. 



Inhibition 

Inhibition 

Complete inh. 

Stimulation 


5.0 

No effect 

Inhibition 

Stimulation 

Stimulation 

Broth extract, Seitz 


No effect 

Inhibition 

No effectt 

No effect 

filter 


No effect* 

Slight inh. 

No effectt 

Inhibition 


1.0 

No effect* 

Slight inh. 

No effectt 

Inhibition 


m 

Stimulation 

Slight inh. 

No effect 

Inhibition 

Broth extract, Berke- 

1 

Slight stim. 

No effect 

No effect 

No effect 

feld filter 


No effect 

No effect 

No effect 

No effect 



No effect 

No effect 

No effect 

I No effect 


X 

No effect 

No effect 

No effect 

Slight inh. 

Extract of 24-hr. irra- 

0.1 

Stimulation 

Inhibition 

Inhibition 

No effect 

diated broth, Seitz 

fiiB 

Stimulation 

Slight inh. 

Inhibition 

Stimulation 

filter 

1.0 

Stimulation 

Slight inh. 

Inhibition 

Stimulation 


5.0 

Slight stim. 

Inhibition 

Inhibition 

Stimulation 


Control colonies, 100 per cent; alight stimulation, 125 to 175 per cent; slight inhibition, 
76 to 25 per cent; inhibition, 25 to 0 per cent; stimulation, 175 to 500 per cent; no effect, 
75 to 125 per cent. 

Prevented coagulation of milk, 
t Coagulated milk. 


RESULTS 

The effects of several concentrations of Staphylococcus aureus extracts and fil- 
trates on the growth of 4 test bacteria are given in tables 1 and 2. A survey of 
the data shows that the grovrth response varied with the species of the test or- 
ganism, the material tested, and its concentration, as well as with the irradiation 
of the Staphylococcus aureus cultures from which the test materials were prepared. 
The mode of filtration, whether by Seitz or Berkefeld, produced no appreciable 
difference in the response of the organisms to the broth extracts and filtrates. 
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Cell extract. Extracts of Staphylocoeeua awreua cells had a predominatingly 
inhibitory effect on the growth of the 4 test organisms. The exceptions were in 
the stimulating action of higher concentrations of the cell extracts on Staphylo- 
coccus auretis and Shigella dysenteriae. 

Brdh ext-acts. The broth extracts, with the single exception of growth stimu- 
lation of Escherichia coli by a 5 per cent concentration, had no effect or inhibited 
growth of the test oiganisms. It is apparent from table 1 that extracts produced 
from broth media of 24-hour irradiated Staphylococcus aureus cultures differed in 
their action from nonirradiated preparations. 

Filtrates. The action of the simple filtrates, on the other hand, was essentially 
cme of stimulation of growth. Filtrates of 24-hour irradiated cultures of Staph- 

TABLE 2 


Effect of filtratee of irradiated and nonirradiated broth media in which Staphylococcus aureus 

was cultured 


mi Of mTRATi 

S 

1. COU 

A. AEXOGIHIS 

B. AUXIUB 

B. DYBINrXlXAl 

Filtrate of nonirra- 

m 

Stimulation 

No effect 

No effect 

No effect 

diated broth 

0.5 

Stimulation 

No effect 

No effect 

No effect 


1.0 

Stimulation 

Slight inh. 

Stimulation 

Slight stim. 



Slight stim. 

Slight inh. 

Stimulation 

Stimulation 

Filtrate of 24-hr. irra- 

0.1 

Slight inh. 

Inhibition 

No effect 

No effect 

diated broth 


No effect 

Inhibition 

Slight stim. 

No effect 


1.0 

No effect 

Inhibition 

Slight stim. 

No effect 



No effect 

Inhibition 

Stimulation 

Inhibition 

Filtrate of 48-hr. irra- 

0.1 

Stimulation 

1 

No effect 

No effect 

No effect 

diated broth 


Stimulation 

No effect 

Slight stim. 

Slight stim. 


1.0 

Stimulation 

No effect 

Stimulation 

No effect 


■ 

Slight inh. 

No effect 

No effect 

No effect 


See footnote to table 1 for definition of terms of response. 


ylococcus aureus differed somewhat in their effect on the growth of the 4 test 
organisms from nonirradiated filtrates. After 48-hour irradiation of cultures of 
Staphylococcus aureus the action of broth filtrates on the growth of oi^anisms was 
essentially the same as that of filtrates of nonirradiated cultures. 

Biochemical changes. Observations on biochemical tests showed that the pres- 
ence of the cell or broth extracts did not interfere with the fermentation of sugars, 
indole formation, nitrate reduction, or the liquefaction of gelatin. Brotii ex- 
tract, its shown in table 1, prevented coagulation of milk by EsdteruMa eoU. 
The coagulating system was also affected in Staphylococcus aureus, which, like 
other strains obtained from similar sources, does not coagulate milk. Coagula- 
tion was observed in the presence of the broth extract, as indicated in table 1. 

In vitro and in vivo investagations of extracts of Stajdiyloeoceus aureus, as well 
as those frmn other organisms, are under way intirese laboratories. 
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DISCUSSION 

As Waksman (1944) points out, such bacterial preparations as those described 
here may affect one or more of the metabolic functions of the bacterial cell which 
is submitted to investigation. Among the probable mechanisms involved are 
interference with cell division, modification of the respiratory and other enzy- 
matic systems, and changes in the surface tension of the cell and in the osmotic 
pressure, with accompanying changes in the utilization of nutrient materials and 
growth-regulatory substances. 

^ The results, though inconclusive, add evidence to Waksman ’s (1944) observa- 
tion that antibiotic substances are selective in their action on bacteria. This 
investigation also confirms the report of Loofbourow and Morgan (1940) that 
different concentrations of the same cellular extract can produce opposite effects 
on bacterial growth. 


SUMMARY 

Several protein-free alcoholic extracts of a virulent strain of Staphylococcus 
aureus cells and of filterable bacterial products in the media in which they were 
grown were prepared. The effects of these and simple filtrates on the growth of 
Staphylococcus aureus ^ Escherichia coliy Shigella dysenteriaCy and Aerohacter 
aeroegenes were investigated. 

Extracts of both cells and the media in which they Avere gro^^^l, while showing 
some slight differences, wore predominantly inhibitor}^ in their growth effects on 
the test organisms. Cell-free filtrates of media in which Staphylococcus aureus 
was gro\vn were, in general, stimulatory in their action on the growth of the test 
organisms. 

Ultraviolet irradiation of Staphylococcus aureus cultures slightly modified the 
action of both the broth extract and the filtrates. 

There was a reversal of the growth response of the test organisms with higher 
concentrations of the cell extract (2 instances) and filtrates of the 48-hour ultra- 
violet irradiated cultures of Staphylococcus aureus (1 instance). 

Biochemical tests indicate that in some cases the alcoholic broth extract may 
interfere with the coagulase reactions of the bacteria in culture. 
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Since the discovery of nucleic acid by Miescher, the studies of many investi- 
gators have contributed to our knowledge of the chemical structure of these 
substances and their distribution in the cells of animals, plants, and bacteria. 
The two principal groups of nucleic acid are desoxsTibonucleic acid and ribonu- 
cleic acid, the former occurring in the nucleus like particles of fungi and bacteria 
and in the nuclei of the cells of higher plants and animals, and the latter in the 
cytoplasm of the cells of plants, animals, and bacteria. The investigations of 
Johnson and Brown ( 1922) and Brown and Johnson (1923) of the nucleic acid of 
tubercle bacilli have shown it to be of the desoxyribose type. On the other hand, 
Coghill (1931) found the nucleic acid of the timothy bacillus to be of the ribose 
tsrpe and suggested that the determination of the nucleic acid content might 
furnish a basis for the chemical classification of bacteria. In view of this 
difference in the type of nucleic acid of these bacteria it was felt that a study of the 
nucleic acid of atypical acid-fast bacilli isolated from the sputa and gastric 
contents of patients with proved or suspected tuberculosis (Loesch and Petrik, 
1939) might be of value in correlating these microorganisms with tubercle bacilli 
and thus aid in evaluating the significance of their presence in sputa and other 
excreta. A preliminary qualitative study (Petrik, 1944) revealed that six strains 
of atypical acid-fast bacilli contained the desoxyribose type of nucleic acid when 
tested by the Dische (1930) reaction for desoxyribose, and that it w'as present in 
low concentration or absent entirely in four other strains. The present report 
deals with the quantitative estimation of nucleic acid in a number of strains of 
Mycobacteria. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The Mycobacteria used in this study were three strains of atypical acid-fast 
bacilli. Ho, He (white), and Mar (orange), two strains of Mycobacterium phlei, 
one strain of Mycobacterium ihamnopheos,^ and one strain of Mycobacterium 
tuberculosia var. hominis, Co, isolated from the sputum of a patient with pul- 
monary tuberculosis. This organism has a low virulence for guinea pigs. All 
the microoiganisms were grown on the Long synthetic medium described pre- 
viously (Petrik, 1944), except M. phlei, which was also cultivated on Henley’s 
synthetic medium (Henley, 1929). The cultures were incubated at 37 C, ex- 

* The strains of M. phlei 8s and M. tbamnopheos 75 of the Cornell Veterinary College 
Collection were obtained through the courtesy of Dr. W. D. Bellamy. The Parke Davis 
and Co. kindly supplied the striun of M. phlei 02145 used to grow the organisms for Dr. R. 
D. Coghill’s investigation in 1931. 
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cept M. thamnopheos, which was grown at room temperature, for 4 to 8 weeks, 
harvested by filtration, washed once with distilled water, and then extracted with 
alcohol-ether, ether, and finally with chloroform-ether over a period of about 1 
month. 

Preparation of nucleic acid. In general, the methods used for preparing nucleo- 
proteins employ treatment with distilled water, sodium chloride solutions, or 
dilute alkali solutions, followed by the precipitation of the nucleoprotein by the 
addition of alcohol or acid to the clear solution of the nucleoprotein. The isola- 
tion of pure nucleic acid in relatively intact form is readily accomplished from 
some nucleoproteins because of the nature of the bond between the nucleic acid 
and protein. Mirsky (1943), in discussing the cellular nucleoproteins, states 
that “the type of bond between protein and nucleic acid is different in ribose 
nucleoprotein from what it is in desoxyribose nucleoprotein. In the latter the 
linkage appears to be primarily of a saltlike nature. The bond between nucleic 
acid and protein in naturally occurring ribose nucleoprotein is nonpolar. It is 
readily broken by some of the procedures that have frequently been used to 
prepare these nucleoproteins. Just what the bond is remains obscure, but it 
certainly is different from the saltlike linkage formed when the separated com- 
ponents of a ribose nucleoprotein are brought together.” Bang (Mirsky, 1943) 
found that nucleohistone of th3rmus prepared by extraction with water could be 
split into nucleic acid and histone by saturation with sodium chloride. On the 
other hand, Taylor et dl. (1942) found it necessary to use more stringent methods 
to break the bond between nucleic acid and protein in rabbit papilloma virus 
protein. The protein residue from cold alkaline hydrolysis was taken up in 5 
per cent sodium hydroxide solution and heated on a boiling water bath for 30 
minutes and neutralized. A desoxyribose type of nucleic acid was isolated from 
the solution, and no evidence was seen of the presence of ribonucleic acid. John- 
son and Brown (1922) and Coghill (1931) rised dilute alkali solutions during the 
preparation of nucleic acid from the tubercle bacillus and M. phlei. Heidel- 
berger and Scherp (1939) found that the nucleic acid (ribose type) present in a 
fraction obtained from a scarlatinal strain (C^3) of hemolytic Streptococcus, 
group A, is bound more firmly than in dissociable salt linkage. Sevag and Smol- 
ens (1941) found the linkage in natural nucleoprotein of Streptococcus pyogenes 
to be nonpolar rather than polar, thus requiring treatment with alkali, acid, or 
certain organic solvents to split or weaken the linkage of the natural nucleo- 
protein. Brues, Tracy, and Cohn (1944) warn against the use of the method of 
alkaline hydrolysis described by Levene and Bass (1931), claiming that this 
method cannot be used to obtain desoxyribose nucleic acid without at the same 
time hydrolyzing any ribose nucleic add that may be present, owing to the in- 
stability of the latter in alkaline solution. 

Since the investigations of a number of workers indicated that both types of 
nucldc acid may be present in bacteria, a number of m^ods were used in the 
attempt to determine the nucleic acid content of the Mycobacteria used in this 
study: (1) The method described by Coghill (1931) for the timothy bacillus. 
(2) Levene’s (Levene and Bass, 1931) method for desoxynbonuddc add, and 
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purification by the ammonia acetic acid method. (3) Extraction of the nucleo- 
protein with molar sodium chloride as suggested by Mirsky and Pollister (1942), 
followed by the precipitation of the nucleoprotein with alcohol. The methods 
used to split the bond between nucleic acid and protein were (a) treatment with 
5 per cent sodium hydroxide for 2 hours at 0 C as suggested by Johnson and Har- 
kms (1929), (b) treatment with 5 per cent sodium hydroxide for 1 hour at 0 C, 
and (c) the method of Cohen and Stanley (1942), which avoids the use of alkali, 
the solution of nucleoprotein in 0.1 n sodium chloride at pH 5 to 6 being heated 
for one minute at 100 C. The reactions of the hydrolyzed nucleoprotein solu- 
tions were adjusted to pH 6.8 and the nucleic acid was precipitated by the Jorpes 
barium acetate method and purified by the Levene-Jorpes acetic acid method 


TABLE 1 

Comparison of methods for isolating nucleic acid 


STIAIN 

KZTBOO 

YIELD 

DI- 

PHENYL- 

AMINE 

EE- 

ACENT 

NITBO> 

GEM 

PH08- 

PHOEUS 

NITEO' 

gem: 

PHOS> 

PHOEUS 



ptr ant 

per cent 

ptf cent 


mm 

M. phlei 

Coghill 

0.630 

102 

14.42 



M. phlei . 

Ixjvene 

0.680 

105 

13.44 



M. phlei 

3a 

0.660 

102 

13.96 



M. phlei 

3b 

0.720 

100 

14.84 

8.60 

1.72 

M. phlei 

3c 

Bond not 







split 





M. phlei 

Bang 

Bond not 







split 





Thymus nucleic acid* 



100 

14.28 

8.2 

1.74 

Yeast nucleic acid (Pfanstiehl) . . . 



0 

1 14.35 

8.38 

1.71 


* The sample of thymus nucleic acid for this investigation was kindly supplied by the 
Difeo Laboratories, Inc. 


(Levene and Bass, 1931). (4) The method suggested by Bang (Mirsky, 1943), 
i.e., saturation with sodium chloride. 

Determination of nucleic add. In order to determine which of the foregoing 
methods was the most suitable for extracting the nucleic acid from the Myco- 
bacteria, 5-gram portions of dried, defatted M. phld bacilli were ground in a 
mortar to a fine powder and extracted by each of the methods described above. 
The purified nucleic acid was tested for pentose with the orcinol reagent and for 
desoxyribose with Dische’s diphenylamine reagent. Nitrogen was determined 
by the micro-Kjeldahl method and phosphorus by the method of Fontaine (1942). 
Tbe results obtained are summarized in table 1. The only type of nucleic acid 
isolated by each one of the four methods was the desoxyribose type, as shown by 
the blue color (characteristic of desoxyribose) obtained with the diphenylamine 
reagent. This test is considered highly specific and has been used exclusively 
by a number of investigators for estimating desoxyribonucleic acid. The tests 
for paitose were negative with the orcinol reagent. Tests for thymine could not 
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be done because some of the materials needed for the reagents were not available. 
The values for the nitrogen-phosphorus ratio are consistent with those required 
by theory for the tetranucleotide structure of nucleic acid. No free nucleic acid 
could be precipitated when the nucleoprotein solutions were treated by method 


TABLE 2 

Part 1. Effect of the composition of the medium on the nucleic acid content 
Part i. Nudeie acid content of two strains of Mycobacteria 


STlAXlf 

KSTHOD 

YXXLD 

DI- 

rasNYL- 

AIOMI 

ts- 

AGENT 

OECmOL 

EE- 

AGENT 

mTEO- 

OBN 

PHOS- 

PHORUS 

NTTEO* 

oen: 

PBOS- 

PBOIUS 

Part 1 



ptr cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

percent 

ratio 

Af. phlei* 

3a 

0.645 

102 

0 

14.31 

8.43 

1.60 

M. pkleit 

Levene 

0.580 

106 

0 

14.44 

8.52 

1.68 

Af. phleit 

3a 

0.690 

90 

13 

14.32 

8.36 

1.71 

Thymus nucleic acid 



100 

0 

14.28 

8.20 

1.74 

Yeast nucleic acid (Pfanstiehl) 



0 

100 

14.35 

8.38 

1.71 


Part 2 


Af. tuberculosis hominiSf Co 

3a 

0.560 

65 

45 

■Hi 

8.01 

Ho ' 

3a 

0.405 

82 

24 

IB 

8.67 


* Cultivated on a Long’s synthetic medium. 
J Cultivated on Henley’s synthetic medium. 


TABLE 3 


Desoxyribonucleic acid content of five strains of lit y cobacteria 


STRAIN 

YIELD 

DIPHENYL- 

AMINE 

REAGENT 

NITROGEN 

PHOS- 

PHORUS 

nitrogen: 

PHOS- 

PHORUS 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

ratio 

Af . thamnopheos 

1.250 

101 

14.14 

8.30 

1.70 

He 

0.230 

100 

14.07 

8.32 

1.69 

Ho 

0.310 

105 

14.80 

8.70 

1.70 

Mar 

0.410 

101 

11.90 

7.30 

1.63 

Af. phlei 

' 0.680 

105 

13.47 

8.40 

1.60 

Thymus nucleic acid 


100 

14.28 

8.20 

1.74 

Yeast nucleic acid (Pfanstiehl) 


0 

14.35 

8,38 

1.71 


3c or by that of Bang, probably because the bond between the nucime acid and 
protein was not split or weakened sufficiently to allow the nucleoprotein to dis- 
sociate into its components. Since these results did not agree with Coghill’s 
finding of the so-called plant or ribose tjTpe of nucleic acid in the timothy bacillus, 
a strain of the culture used to grow the organisms for hiis investigation was ob- 
tained from Parke Davis and Company to determine whether it differed from 
the strain used in this study. This organism was cultivated on the Long syn- 
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thetic medium and also on Henley’s synthetic medium (the latter contains 
glucose in addition to glycerol) to determine whether the composition of the 
medium would have any effect on the nucleic acid content of the bacilli. The 
methods used to extract the nucleic acid were Levene’s and 3a, and the results of 
this study are summarized in the first part of table 2. The desoxyribonucleic 
acid content of this strain appears to be similar to that of the Cornell strain. The 
presence of a small amount of pentose sugar in the material extracted by method 
3a indicates that a small amount of ribonucleic acid may also be present. 

Determinaiion of desoxynbonucleic add. Five-gram portions of M. thamno- 
pheos, M. phlei (Cornell strain), and atypical strains He, Ho, and Mar were ex- 
tracted by Levene’s method, and the nucleic acid was purified by the ammonia 
acetic acid method. The results of this studyare summarized in table 3. Thede- 
soxyribose type of nucleic acid was found in each of the strains examined, as is 
shown by the reaction with the diphenylamine reagent. 

Estimation of the rnicldc add content of the atypical strain Ho, and M, tubercu- 
losis var. hominis strain Co. Five-gram portions were extracted by method 3a, 
and the results are summarized in the second part of table 2. This method ap- 
pears to be satisfactory for isolating both types of nucleic acid. 

DISCUSSION 

The results of this study and those of other investigators indicate that the 
desoxyribose type of nucleic acid is probably present in all strains of Mycobac- 
teria, and that strains of known virulence for animals may have a greater content 
than the so-called avirulent strains. The positive test for pentose with the or- 
cinol reagent indicates that the ribose type of nucleic acid was also present in the 
material obtained from three of the strains investigated. The difference in the 
results of this investigation from those of Coghill may be due to (1) a variation 
in the strain of M. phld, (2) the chemical composition of the culture medium on 
which the organism was grown, or (3) the age of the culture at the time of har- 
vesting. Creighton, Chang, and Anderson (1944) have shown that when the H37 
strain M. tuberculosis is cultivated on a modified Long synthetic medium in which 
glucose replaces glycerol, the fat contained no glycerol, but a carbohydrate which 
could not be identified. Recent investigations (Mirsky, 1943) have shown that 
a greater concentration of the ribose type of nucleic acid is foimd in the cyto- 
plasm of rapidly dividing cells of tissues and yeast. That the desoxyribose type 
of nucleic acid is found in these strains of Mycobacteria is not surprising since 
evidence is accumulating (Allen, 1941) to support the view that this substance 
may be found in all nuclei regardless of origin, whereas the ribonucleic type occurs 
mainly in the cytoplasm. Recently Avery, MacLeod, and McCarthy (1944) 
reported a highly polymerized, viscous form of desoxsrribMiucleic acid isolated 
from encapsulated type III pneumococci which was capable of inducing the trans- 
formation of ncmcapsulated type II pneumococci into fully encapsulated type 
HI organisms. Whether or not the desoxyribonucleic acid of the Mycobacteria 
can induce transformations in this group of bacteria remains to be demonstrated. 
One difficulty that may be encounter^ is that the more drastic methods re- 
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quired to split the bond between nucleic acid and protein in the nucleoproteins 
isolated from Mycobacteria may destroy or alter the tranforming principle. 
The possibility of desoxyribonucleic acid or of the intact nucleoprotein influencing 
Mycobacteria in a way similar to that reported for pneumococci is being studied. 
The influence of the age of a culture and the rapidity of growth on the nucleic 
acid content of the Mycobacteria is imder investigation. 

BXmMAMY 

The desoxyribonucleic acid content of a number of strains of Mycobacteria 
was determined. It is probable that this type of nucleic acid will be found in all 
strains of this microorganism. 

The reaction for pentose obtained with the orcinol reagent indicated that 
ribonucleic acid was also present in three of these strains. 

The nucleic acid content of the two strains of Mycohacterium phlei stydied was 
found to consist laiigely of the desoxyribose type, which differs from Cpghiirs 
finding of the ribose type. 

The values for the nitrogen-phosphorus ratios are consistent with that re- 
quired by theory for the tetranucleotide structure of nucleic acid. 

The bond between nucleic acid and protein in mycobacterial nucleoprotein 
apparently is nonpolar since it was necessary to treat the nucleoprotein with 
alkali before the nucleic acid could be precipitated free of protein. 
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Since the discovery of heavy water, many experiments have been made to 
determine its influence upon living organisms. Although some of these investi- 
gations have shown little effect (Melot, 1934; Rea and Yuster, 1934), others 
(Lewis, 1933; Harvey, 1934; Ussing, 1935) reported a depressing action on the 
growth of plants and animals. The pioneer experiment in this field was carried 
out by Lewis (1933). Tobacco seed {Nicotiana tabacum var. purpurea) would not 
germinate in 100 per cent heavy water but did germinate very slowly in a 50 
per cent concentration. Pratt and Curry (1937) found that wheat seedlings 
and the lower parts of buds of Kalanchoe daigremmtiana grew only 0.025 as 
rapidly in 99 per cent heavy water as in normal water. The osmotic effects of 
heavy water on the leaf cells of Nitella cUwata w'as studied by Brooks (1937), 
who found that the cells shrank in heavy water and expanded in normal water. 
It was concluded that heavy w'ater W'as hypertonic to the cells. 

Fox, Cupp, and McEwen (1936) measured the growth of diatoms in 1 per cent 
heavy water and m filtered sea water. They reported a lag of 16 per cent in 
the growth rate of Nilzschia bilabata over a period of 12 days in heavy water. 
Freshly collected Spirogyra placed in 0.06 per cent heavy water by Barnes (1933) 
was characterized by lack of movement, much less cell disjimction, and greater 
longevity than the controls in distilled water, A study of the influence of heavy 
water upon the rate of photosynthesis was made by Craig and Trelease (1937) 
upon ChloreUa vulgaris suspended in a carbonate-bicarbonate buffer. Using 
the evolution of oxj'gen as a measure of photosynthesis, they found a decrease 
in the rate of 0.41 in 99.9 per cent heavy water. Using the same organism, Pratt 
(1938) found the decrease in growth to be in inverse linear proportion to the con- 
centration of deuterium oxide up to 75 per cent, at which concentration practi- 
cally no growth occurred. 

Taylor, Swingle, Eyring, and Frost (1933) showed that 92 per cent of heavy 
water influenced the life processes of tadpoles, Rana damitans; fish, Le^estes 
reticulatus; flatworms, Planaria maculala; and the protozoan, Paramecium cau- 
datum. The tadpole died within an hour; the fish within 2 hours; the flatworm 
within 3 hours; but the Paramecium lived 48 hours. When the concentration 
was decreased to 30 per cent, no effect could be detected on the tadpoles, fish, or 
flatworms over a period of 48 hours. When the white mouse was subjected (Bar- 
bour, 1935) to a 99 per cent solution of heavy water, the metabolism was slowed 
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down to about 50 per cent of nonnal. The rate of metabolism was also slowed 
in Paramecium, as shown by Barnes and Gaw (1935) when the organism was 
placed in a 30 per cent solution of heavy water. 

According to Barnes (1935), the life span of many primitive ceils was increased 
when they were subjected to dilute solutions of heavy water, and the general 
biological processes were slowed down in water containing 30 to 100 per cent 
deuterium oxide. Lockemann and Leimig (1934) studied the effect of heavy 
water upon Escherichia coli and Pseudomonas aerugmosa. Concentrations of 
less than 0.54 per cent were found to favor gro^vth. The oxygen consumption of 
luminous bacteria {Vibrio phosphorescens) in heavy water was studied by Harvey 
and Taylor (1934). It was foimd that the rate of respiration of these organisms 
decreased in proportion to the concentration. The rate was slowed down 12 
per cent at a concentration of 36 per cent, and 60 per cent when 63 per cent heavy 
water was used. Weiser (1937) studied the influence of heavy water on the 
growth and morphology of 8 strains of lactobacilli. The strains were grown in 
whey broth containing 0.13 per cent, 0.7 per cent, and 5 per cent. Examination 
failed to show any differences in growth as compared to 'controls. At the end of 
48 hours, however, 3 strains had become gram-negative and markedly granu- 
lated in the 5 per cent solution. 

Alcoholic fermentation in heavy water d-glucose broth has been reported to be 
8 to 9 times slower than when normal water was used in the broth (Pacsu, 1934). 

MATBBIALS AND METHODS 

The heavy water was obtained from the Ohio Chemical and Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. It contained 8 per cent of deuterium oxide as 
tested by the company, using the micro specific gravity method. It was re- 
ceived in sealed glass containers in 100-ml amoimts. The water remained in the 
tubes until ready for use, when it was transferred to glass-stoppered bottles. 
The organisms, Eherthella typhosa, were obtained from the School of Medicine 
of the University of Oklahoma. Pyrex culture tubes were used. Wassermtinn 
size tubes were used in preliminary studies and regular size tubes for final studies. 
The culture tubes were washed in hot soapy water and rinsed three times in tap 
water, twice in distilled water, and finally in triple-distilled water. Slides were 
given similar treatment. The dye solutions were autoclaved immediately after 
maldng up. Each time a series of slides was made, a blank smear was made and 
examined for the presence of microorganisms. Standard Difco media, nutrient 
agar, d-glucose agar, and d-glucose broth, were used. It was made up, auto- 
claved, and allowed to stand at least 24 hours before inoculation and incubatiiHi 
at 37.5 C. 

The initial morphological observations were made on cells from nutrient agar 
slants and d-i^ucose broth made with normal and 8 per cent heavy water. No 
observable changes were seen in cells from nutrient agar made with either nonnal 
or heavy water, but changes were observed in cells from heavy water d-i^ucose 
agar. The last studies were made m cells from d-j^ucose agar,or broth made up 
with heavy and nonnal water. The same concentrations of heavy water were 
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iised as in the growth studies. In the early work, nigrosin smear slides were 
made every hour and later changed to periods of 4, 8, 12, and 24 hours. Han^g 
drop observations were made upon cells from all concentrations of heavy water 
d-glucose broth and controls. The fermentation reactions of the organism 
were also tested in the same concentrations of heavy water. 

RESULTS AND OBSERVATIONS 

Although quantitative tests with Eberthdla typhosa indicated that growth was 
more rapid in the pres^ce of certain concentrations of heavy water than in the 
controls, because of certain technical difficulties this phase of the work is with- 
held pending further investigation. However, the results obtained parallel 
those of Lockemann and Leunig (1934) with Escherichia coli aadPsevdomonaa 
aeruginosa as well as those of Kinoshita and Chitani (1935) with Mycobac- 
terium tuberculosis var. hominis and var. bovis. 

From the outset gross morphological changes were evident in cells grown on 
8 per cent heavy water d-glucose agar. Although some variation is to be ex- 
pected in normal cultures, here it was pronounced. Nonnal round-ended cells 
grew into cells with pointed, club-shaped ends and other atypical forms. The 
shapes of the cells were almost round, oval, bottle-shaped, boat-shaped, large 
almost rectangular, curved, club, dumbbell, etc. Internally, granulation be- 
came conspicuous, whereas in cells from controls it was inconspicuous or absent. 
Another change was the appearance of small budlike structures on the cells. 
Atypical cells appeared as early as 4 hours after transfer in heavy water media, 
whereas such changes were not observed in cells from normal water media. 
Occasionally, in older cultures aberrant forms were seen in normal media, but 
with no degree of regularity. 

Granulation was very prominent in the aberrant forms. The granules were 
not only more numerous but appeared to be larger and denser than in cells of the 
controls. They were observed in any part of the cell though in many cases 
apparently associated with swollen ends of club-shaped rods. In some instances, 
it appeared that the granules were associated with bud formation. In han^g 
drop studies, granules were observed to move to a position adjacent to the wall 
where a swelling or bulge appeared. This apparently was the initiation of bud 
formation. Evai though nuclei have been reported in “B. iyphi-abdominalis*' 
by Akimovich (1938), no attempt was made to associate granules with this struc- 
ture. After further growth, the parent cell lost its densely granular appearance, 
but the bud then contained granular material. In young cultures, the buds were 
(rftffli thrown dEf as teardrop-shaped structures, which were highly motile, even 
exceeding the motility of the parent cell sufficiently to encircle it. Binary fission 
was observed to be taking place also during the bud formation and development. 
In cultures 6 to 12 hours old, the cell bearing the larger buds appeared to exhibit 
the well-known “y” or brandling form described by Hort (1917). However, 
Innary fission as the chief method of reproduction held throughout the process 
of budding, which g^erally lasted from the third throu^ the twelfth hour from 
transfer. 
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Although the growth of EbetiheUa typhosa in heavy water (f-glucose broth in- 
duced morphological disturbances, there was no physiological evidence of change 
as measured by fermentation reactions. When normal media were inoculated 
with cells grown in heavy water cultures, the reactions were the same as for cells 
from the controls. However, some disturbance was evidenced in growth re- 
quirements as old (8 to 20 days) heavy water cultures apparently lost certain 
facilities for growth. It was repeatedly demonstrated that transfers from these 
old cultures to agar slants would not grow. In order to induce growth on slants, 
transfers were made to broth and then to agar slants, after which abundant 
growth occurred. 


SUMMAKT 

A study of the influence of heavy water up to 8 per cent in concentration in 
nutrient agar, d-glucose agar, and d-glucose broth was made. 

The morphology of the organism was greatly influenced, especially by the 
higher concentrations in d-glucose broth. This was evidenced in cell shape, 
granulation, and bud formation. Although budding was much in evidence, 
binary fission remained the chief mode of reproduction. 

Fermentation reactions after growth in heavy water were unchanged for the 
duration of the experiments. 

Some growth factor was disturbed since cells from old heavy water cultures 
would not grow on agar slants but would grow in broth. 
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It is probable that many laboratories have had the experience of having cul- 
tures of nonsporeforming bacteria remain viable over a period of years without 
transplantation. Few reports of such survivals have been recorded in the litera- 
ture, however. Francis (1943) reported the maintenance of viable Pasteurelia 
pestia cultures for 20 years without transfer and with retention of their virulence 
and their antigenic and biochemical characters. Of 48 beef infusion agar slant 
cultures, sealed with paraflSned corks and stored at 10 C, he found 33 alive at the 
end of 20 years. 

The long-time survivals reported in this paper were of 3 strains of Escherichia 
coli, two of them mutabile strains and the third the lactose-fermenting variant 
derived from one of them. Each strain was inoculated into two beef extract 
agar slants in October, 1931. The tubes were sealed by pushing the cotton 
stopper down and inserting a paraffined cork above it. They were stored at room 
temp>erature in a black cardboard box. Before being opened foi the tests 
recorded here, each tube had been opened on three separate occasions, tested for 
viability, and then resealed and stored m the same manner. All 6 cultures were 
found viable in October, 1945. 

The 2 mutabile strains were originally isolated from stools and carried the 
designations 269A and 269B. The variant strain was obtained from the daughter 
colonies which had developed from 269B on Endo plates and was designated as 
strain 269Bv. Strains 269A and 269B were known to form acid and gas from 
lactose broth at 37 C only after incubation for from 3 to 7 days, and to give sec- 
ondary colonies on lactose agar in about the same length of time. In all other 
respects both gave the reactions of true Escherichia coli, producing indole from 
tryptophane and giving a positive methyl red test and a negative Voges-Pros- 
kauer reaction. Strain 269Bv was identical with the mother strain 269B ex- 
cept that it regularly gave acid and gas in lactose broth in less than 24 hours and 
did not develop secondary colonies on lactose agar. 

At the time of their final opening in October, 1945, all 6 cultures looked very 
much alike. All the water of condensation had evaporated, and the agar at the 
bottoms of the dants was slightly retracted from the sides of the tubes. The 
agar was of a brownish color. The growtii appeared as a thin, homogesneems, 
buttery layer that was moist and glistening and had sharply marked borders. 
The outer margins of the slant surface, not originally covered with growth, were 
still visibly bare and the tracks made by the inoculating needle in making pre- 
vious transplants were still clearly discernible. No secondary colmues or other 
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evid^ce of overgrowths was present. When touched with the loop, no string- 
iness or stickiness could be ob^rved. The iii.U( uai ( Jimlsiiiod ('usily and evenly 
in broth. 

Preparations were made and stained with methylene blue and by Gram’s 
method. In moderately thick films both stains showed the great majority of 
the organisms to be lightly stained and indefinite in outline. Among these 
shadowy forms a great many more deeply stained granules of irregular shape 
appeared. A very few well-formed rods were seen that had the morphology and 
staining characteristics of young cultures of E. coK. These numbered from less 
than 1 to as many as 10 per microscopic field. All of these forms were decolorised 
by the acetone-alcohol mixture used in Gram’s stain. A moderately thick sus- 
pension examined under the dark-field microscope showed myriads of minute, 
indefinitely shaped particles in active Brownian movement against a background 
of amorphous material. No whole, normal-appearing organisms could be de- 
tected in the dark-field preparation. 

Tests for viability and for the important character of variability of the cultures 
were made by emulsifying two or three loopfuls of the growth from each slant in 
10 ml of infusion broth and making transplants immediately from these suspen- 
sions to other media. The results of these tests were as follows: 0.1 ml of each 
of the suspensions from strains 2G9B and 269Bv was inoculated into each of 46 
Durham fermentation tubes of lactose broth containing Andrade’s indicator. 
These were incubated at 37 C. All lactose tubes of the variant culture 269Bv 
showed abundant acid and gas formation in 18 hours. Of the 45 tubes inoculated 
with the mutabile strain 269B, none showed an acid reaction earlier than 48 hours, 
but all eventually gave fermentation of the lactose. Ten of the tubes gave a 
definite red color of the indicator in 48 hours; 9 required 69 hours; 4 required 77 
hours; 11 required 93 hours; 6 required 117 hours; and in 5 tubes an acid reaction 
appeared first after 7 days. Gas formation was irregular but eventually oc- 
curred to some extent in all tubes. This result is entirely consistent with the be- 
havior in lactose broth of the many muiabiU strains of E. coli that have been stud- 
ied in this laboratory. These tubes showed also another characteristic that we 
have found consistently in lactose broth cultrues of this type of organism, 
namely, a reversal of the reaction to alkalinity when incubation is continued for 
several days or weeks. Generally the tubes that are the latest in developing 
acidity are the first to return to an alkaline reaction. The very earliest to be- 
come acid often do not reverse their reaction at all. The lactose broth cultures 
of the pure variant strains never return to a neutral or alkaline reaction. 

Cultures 269B and 269Bv were also inoculated on Endo plates, 0.1 ml of the 
suspension being spread over the surface by means of a b^t glass rod. Both 
plates showed many well-separated colonies after 24 hours at 37 C. The 269Bv 
colonies were all of the typical E. coU type, red with a metallic dmen. On con- 
tinued meubation no dau^ter colonies appeared. The 269B colonies were all 
colorless in 24 hours, but in 48 hours a few white dau^ter colmues were ob- 
served which later turned red. Transplants from them to other Endo plates 
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gave many typical red E. coli colcaiies in 24 home. Traosplaiits from these 
colonies ou still other Endo plates gave only red colonies. Tests BiTtiilnT to the 
foregoing were later made with strain 269A, which showed itself to be in all 
respects similar to 269B. 

From all 3 strains infmaon agar and lactose agar plates were made. Visible 
colmiies developed promptly on all these plates, appearing at some time between 
the seventh and the twentieth hours of incubation at 37 C. All the colonies were 
of the smooth, moist, and round t 3 T)es with entire edges. There was no evidence 
that any S — ♦ R variation had occurred during their long growth withouttransfer. 
A number of the colonies were inoculated into broth tubes in which they grew 
with even clouding, which persisted for several days without clumping. All 3 
strains were later shown to be methyl-red-positive, Voges-Proskauer-negative, 
and indole-positive. 

Since all the foregoing subcultures were made from the suspensions of the old 
cultures within If hours of the time the suspensions were made, it must be as- 
sumed that each subculture and each colony represented the progeny of one or 
more living organisms in the ori^al cultures that were capable of germinating 
and multiplying on the particular medium. It is clear, therefore, that in these 
14-year-old agar slant cultures there were viable organisms that were capable of 
germinating on a variety of media and of exhibiting the same characteristics of 
growth and variation as their progenitors. No definite expression can be made 
of the number of such suviving organisms, but the numbers of colonies appearing 
on the plates indicated that the cultures were not yet nearing the limit of their 
longevity. 

One is led to speculate upon the exact present state of the individual living 
organisms m these old cultures and upon their past history. Were the viable 
ones all included among the intact forms seen in stained preparations, or were 
some of the shadowy forms also capable of germination, or were even some of 
the minute particles that exhibited active Brownian movement in dark-field 
preparations viable? Were the viable organisms cells which have lain dormant 
for many years, perhaps since a few days or a few weeks after the primary phase 
of growth occurred, or were they merely the currently surviving cells in a culture 
in which continuous or intermittent multipication had been going on accom- 
panied by continuous death? Would these living cells, if the cultures had been 
left undisturbed, soon either have died or have given rise to new cells by division? 
There seems to be no way to arrive at conclusive answers to these questions, but 
the following observations are suggestive. 

From one of the cultures of 269A, which had not been opened, an amount which 
could be picked up by merely touching the growth with an inoculating needle 
was placed in 10 ^ of broth and thorou^y dispersed in the fl^uid by shaking. 
With sterile broth decimal dilutions of this supension were made which were 
used for tnalrin g plate counts in beef infusion agar. From the counts thus 
obtamed it was calculated that the number of live organisms in the minute 
amount of culture used was approximately 25,000, a figure which seems reason- 
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ably consistent with the thesis that the intact bacilli seen in stiuned smears repre- 
sented the viable organisms. At least this result makes it uimecessaty to assume 
viability of any of the shadowy forms or granules. 

No standard method has been devised for demonstrating the degree of dor- 
mancy or latency of bacterial cells. In fact, the existence of such a state among 
nonsporeforming bacteria can scarceiy be said to have been proved. The most 
widely cited evidence for the existence of a condition of dormancy is the work of 
Burke, Sprague, and Barnes (1925), who found that 15 per cent of single cell 
transplants from 24-hour cultures of several nonsporeforming organisms, in- 
cluding^. coli, required longer than 48 hours to germinate. A few of their cul- 
tures showed their hrst growth as late as 16 days after inoculation. Delayed 
germination of individual cells in our old cultures was tested for in two ways. 
First, certain of the plates made for the purpose of counts were set aside for this 
purpose. Each colony that was visible on these plates at the end of 24 hours 
was marked with an ink spot. The plates were then reincubated and examined 
for new colonies daily for 3 weeks. After the first 48 hours the plates were placed 


TABLE 1 

Time required for development of visible growth in broth tubes presumably inoculated 

with single cells 


C17LTU1X 

MEDIUM USED 

NO. TUBES 
INOCULATED 

NO. SHOWXMO 
GBOWTH IN 

24 HOUE8 

MO. SHOWING 
OEOWTH IN 

3 WEEES 

MO. EEMAINIMO 
STSEILE rOE 

3 WEEKS 


Lact. broth 

■n 

■■ 

17 

34 

269 A, 

Inf. broth 



8 

13 


Glue, broth 

214 

■Eh 

101 

113 


in a moist chamber to prevent di^ng. Not a single new colony was observed 
on these plates after 24 hours. Second, germination in broth was tested as 
follows: From the highest serial dilutions of the suspension made from the 
old culture a large number of infusion broth and glucose and lactose extract 
broth cultures were made by inoculating each with a single 4-mm loopful of the 
diluted suspension. If most of the tubes inoculated from one dilution gave 
growth while some failed to grow, it seemed reasonable to assume that most of 
those showing growth received an inoculum containing only one viable organism. 
These tubes were incubated at 37 C for 3 weeks. Again, not a single tube, not 
showing growth at the end of 24 hours, developed growth during this period of 
incubation. Table 1 gives the details of this experiment. 

These results strongly suggest that the viable organisms in these old cultures 
C(m«sted of structurally intact cells that were capable of prompt germination 
when placed m a new and favorable environment. 

In conducting the foregoing experiments it was necessary to use up practically 
all of the growth on several of the old cultures. It was observed that when these 
doiuded slants were stored further at room temperature they became covered 
with a new growth in the coarse of a few days. The organisms o<»i8titu1ang 
this new growth proved to be neither contaminants nor variants but were identi- 
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cal with the original ones. After this growth had been permitted to develop for 
a week, it was removed as completely as possible with a loop and the slants were 
again stored at room temperature. No further discernible growth appeared on 
them during the succeeding 6 weeks. These observations show that there re- 
mained in the culture medium, after 14 years of storage, ample nutrient material 
for growth, and that inhibitory substances were not present in significant amount. 
That the fresh growth resulted in the formation of inhibitory substances is, of 
course, not surprising, since it has been shown by many, recently by Wheeler 
and Stuart (1937), that many bacterial species, including E, coli, form antagonis- 
tic substances during their period of rapid growth. It would appear then that 
such antagonistic substances as had been formed earlier in the old cultures had 
been destroyed in storage, leaving the medium again capable of supporting 
growth. It was obvious, however, that rapid growth was not taking place in 
the old cultures before they were denuded of their bacterial substance. The 
most logical explanation of this fact is that the viable organisms were largely 
embedded in a mass of material made up of dead and partially disintegrated 
cells, with only these cells and the products of their autolysis as their sources of 
nutriment. Steinhaus and Birkeland (1939) have shown that dead bacterial 
cells may serve as the sole source of nutriment for the same and other species. 
They found that E, coli grew poorly on E. colt cells. They did not study the 
nutrient properties of autolyzed cells. 

The number of experiments that could be conducted on these old cultures was 
limited by their small number and by the changed conditions resulting from the 
appearance of an abundant new growth when the old grow^th was removed. It 
is believed, however, that from the observations here recorded a plausible hy- 
pothesis may be constructed to explain in part the mechanism of longevity of 
cultures on solid media. It is offered for what it is worth. 

During the early period of growth, substances are formed that exert a strong 
inhibitory effect and, probably, a weak killing effect. These substances are 
moderately stable but, in time, deteriorate to an extent that permits further 
multiplication. In the meantime the gradual death and disintegration of other 
cells results in the eventual imprisonment of most of the viable organisms in a 
mass of material that furnishes a poor source of nutriment. This favors longev- 
ity in that it permits new increments of antagonistic substances to diffuse out of 
the organism’s environment to become destroyed elsewhere, and in that the poor 
growth-supporting qualities reduce the amount of such substances which are 
formed. We may presume that in some cultures a condition would be reached 
in which the average generation time would become very great, because of the 
scarcity of food materials and the presence of a low concentration of antagonistic 
substances, but in which cell death would occur at a very slow rate. Such a 
culture would retain viable cells over a long period of time. Cultures of some 
species would be expected to form such highl}' deleterious substances during 
their early rapid growth as to bring about complete sterilization of the culture in a 
few days. Others might bring about sterilization much later, chiefly through the 
inability of their autolytic products to support growth. 
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BTJMUABT 

Flam agar slant cultures of two strains of Escherichia coK-^nutabUe and of the 
lactose-ferm^ting variant derived from one of them contained many viable cells 
after 14 years’ storage at room temperature. No live cells could be demonstrated 
that required longer than 24 hours to germinate. No evidence of dissociation 
was observed in the subcultures. All three strains had retained their important 
biochemical characters and their ability, or lack of ability, to produce variants on 
lactose media. The probable mechanism of longevity of cultures on solid media 
is discu^d briefly. 
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NOTES 

THE SUBSTITUTION OF THIAMINE FOR THE LABILE FRACTION 
OF RED BLOOD CELL EXTRACT IN THE GROWTH OF 
BACTERIUM TULARENSE' 

D. J. O'KANE* 

Camp Detrick ^ Frederick^ Maryland 
Received for publication February 1, 1946 

In the course of a study of the red blood cell extract required for the growth of 
Bacterium tularense (Tamura and Gibby: J. Bact., 46, 361) it has been found 
that the activity is destroyed by heating at 120 C for 1 hour in 0.08 n NaOH, 

TABLE 1 


The effect of the addition of thiamine to red blood cell extract treated with heat and alkali 


MBDICK 

Tuisxomr (loo Io/I X 100) m 

24 &OUSS 

1 Basal 

2 

2 Basal -|- 0.06 ml blood cell extract 

60 

3 Basal 4* 0.10 ml blood cell extract 

78 

4 Basal -f- 0.06 ml blood cell extract alkali-treated 

4 

5 Basal + 0.10 ml blood cell extract alkali-treated 

4 

6 Basal + 0,4 micrograms thiamine HCl 

2 

7 As 2 +0,4 micrograms thiamine HCl 

102 

8 As 3 +0.4 micrograms thiamine HCl 

105 

9 As 4 +0,4 micrograms thiamine IICl 

101 

10 As 5 +0.4 micrograms thiamine IICl 

102 


Basal medium : 

Hydrolyzed vitamin-free casein. . 1.0 per cent 

Glucose 0.5 per cent 

0.01 per cent 

Cysteine HCl 0.1 per cent 

NaCl 1.0 per cent 

pH 6.8 

10 ml of medium were placed in each 180-ml pyrex bottle, autoclaved, inoculated with 
approximately 10* washed cells per ml and incubated at 37 C with shaking. 

but not by similar treatment with 0.08 n HCl. The activity removed by the 
alkali treatment may be completely restored by the addition of thiamine (table 
1). Indeed, optimal activity is obtained at a lower level of red blood cell ex- 
tract with added thiamine. In a basal medium improved by the addition of 
inorganic salts (Mg, 0.0002 m; Fe, 0.0000001 m; Mn, 0.0000001 m; and Ca, 0.0002 

1 Studies conducted at Camp Detrick, Frederick, Maryland, from March, 1945, to July, 
1Q1X 

•Mai.,AUS. 
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If) thiamine alone gave in 24 hours 30 to 35 per cent of the growth produced in 
24 hours by the red blood cell extract and thiamine. This confirms the observa- 
tion of Berkman and Koser (J. Bact., 41, 38} that slow growth can be obtained 
in a gelatin hydrolysate medium with thiamine diphosphate alone and indicates 
that the alkali-stable portion of the extract is stimulatory, not essential. At- 
tempts to substitute for the alkali-stable fraction with growth factors which are 
alkali-stable or have alkali-stable components of known activity were unsuccess- 
ful. Pantothenic acid, nicotinamide, biotin, pyridoxine, Lactobacillus casei 
factor, para-aminobensoic acid, mositol, choline, uracil, adenine, and guanine, 
in a mixture, or with each omitted in turn, have no effect. 


A READILY PREPARED MEDIUM FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 
THE LACTOBACILLI 

c. BAXTER McLaughlin 

Department of Biological Research, Hynson, Weatcott and Dunning, Inc., Baltimore, 

Maryland 

Received for publication February 13, 1946 

In an attempt to correlate Lactobacillus counts using the dilution and plating 
methods, whey and tomato juice agars failed to give consistant results. There- 
fore, an attempt has been made to prepare a satisfactory medium from readily 
available dehydrated ingredients. The medium devised, which has been called 
“trypticase sugar agar,” has the following formula: 

2.0 per cent pancreatic digest of casein (Baltimore Biological Laboratory) 

0.5 per cent lactose cp 

0.5 per cent glucose cp 

0.5 per cent sucrose cp 

0.25 per cent gelatin 

1.0 per cent agar 

Adjust to pH 6.0 with n/ 1 HCl before adding agar and gelatin. 

Dissolve, tube, plug, and autoclave at 15 pounds (121 C) for 15 minutes. 

This medium has proved on repeated tests to be much better than the com- 
mercially available whey and tomato juice agars. Many more colonies are ob- 
tained and they are larger and more ea^y identified than on other media used in 
this study. Typical Lactobacillus colonies may be counted after 48 hours. 

Various combinations of ingredients were tried in arrivii^ at the present for* 
mula. The addition of soybean peptone (0.1 per cent) caused the colonies to be 
larger, but the plate count as compared to tiie r^ular trypticase sugar agar was 
8(»newhat less. The addition of stimulating materials such as yeast extract, 
liver extract, and cystine to the medium may increase the size of the colonies. 
However, the number of colonies is not significantly increas^ and may be ma> 
tttially decreased, and for that reason the ampler formula is considered mote 
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desirable for routine plating. In this study a double-pour-plate technique has 
been used. This consists of making the usual pour plate, which is covered, after 
hardening, with approximately 15 ml of the same kind of agar used in pouring the 
plates. 


A NEW SALMONELLA TYPE: SALMONELLA GATUNI 

KINGSTON S. WILCOXi and MARGARET COATES 
Division of Bacteriology, Army Medical School, Army Medical Center, Washington IH, D. C» 

Received for publication February 15, 1946 

Salmonella gatuni was isolated^ from a stool specimen of a waitress at Fort 
Davis, C, Z, The culture was isolated April 5, 1945, and subsequent cultures 
taken April IS, 16, 17, 18, and May 24 were negative for organisms of the Salnuh 
nella group. No clinical data are available as to the course of the infection. 

Cultural characieristics. The organism possesses the morphological, cultural, 
and biochemical characteristics of the Salmonella genus. It is a gram-negative, 
motile, nonsporeforming rod. Acid and gas are produced in glucose, maltose, 
mannitol, xylose, arabinose, dulcitol, rhamnose, and sorbitol. Lactose, sucrose, 
inositol, and salicin are not fermented. Dextro-tartrate and citrate are utilized. 
The organism produces hydrogen sulfide but does not form indole or liquefy 
gelatin. 

Serological study. Alcohol-treated suspensions of the organism are aggluti- 
nated by Salmonella oranienburg O serum (VI, VII...) and by Salmonella newport 
O serum (VI, VIII...), which places the strain in group C according to the Kaufif- 
mann- White diagnostic schema. WTien tested with single factor absorbed se- 
rums, it was found to possess somatic antigens VI, VIII... . 

Examination of the flagellar antigens revealed the organism to be diphasic. 
Phase 1 of S. gatuni is flocculated to the titer of serum derived from phase 1 of 
Salmonella paratyphi B (b) and in absorption tests it removes all of the flagellar 
agglutinins from S. paratyphi B seimn. Phase 1 of S. gatuni is, therefore, desig- 
nated as b. 

Phase 2 of S, gatuni is agglutinated by Salmonella ahortus-equi (e,n,x...) serum. 
Absorption tests show that S, gatuni will absorb all of the flagellar agglutinins 
from 5. abortus^gui serum. Therefore, phase 2 of S, gatuni should be designated 
as e,n,x... . 

SUMBCABY 

A new SalfnoneUa type isolated from a human stool specimen is described with 
an antigenic structure that has not been previously described. This organism 
him the formula VI, VIII,.. : b; e,n,x... and is designated Salinonella 

gatuni. 

^ Lieutenant Colonel, Samtary Corps. 

* Isolated by Kurt F. Mensel, Senior Medioal Teohnioian, Gorges Hospital, Anoon, Canal 
Zone. 
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Choleba in Chungking in 1945: Ube of 
STRBPTOMTaN. HohaH A, Reimann, Jef- 
ferson Medical College, Department of 
Medicine, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
About 2,500 cases of cholera were re- 
corded in Chungking in the summer of 1945, 
but many more unrecognized and unre- 
corded cases no doubt occurred. From 
several patients. Vibrio comma of the Ogawa 
type was recovered. In a series of 160 
patients treated vigorously by controlled 
rehydration at the Shao Lung Kan Hospital, 
the mortality rate was 5 per cent, as com- 
pared with 16 per cent among those less 
thoroughly managed elsewhere. Ten pa- 
tients were given streptomycin orally, 4 
grams daily, and a few 3 to 4 grams paren- 
terally in addition, but other than an ap- 
parent slight shortening of the disease and 
disappearance of vibrios in stained films 
from stools, no beneficial effects were noted. 

V, comma could be cultivated from the 
stools during treatment in all. Strains of 
V, comma from this epidemic varied greatly 
in their sensitivity to streptomycin. Some 
were inhibited by only 5 micrograms, others 
resisted 500 micrograms. 

Evidence suggested that the epidemic did 
not arise or spread chiefly from a polluted 
public water supply, but more likely was 
perpetuated by many errors in personal 
hygiene. Cholera will persist in endemic 
areas where there are ignorance, poverty, 
and overcrowding, but disappears spontane- 
ously when the standard of living improves. 
Much can be done to check an epidemic by 
educational propaganda alone. The con- 
trol of cholera is more of an economic prob- 
lem than a medical one. 

The Shadow-oasting Technique in Elec- 
tron Micboscopy. Thomas F. Anderson, 
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Johnson Foundation, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
The technique of oblique evaporation of 
metal onto electron microscope specimens 
as developed by Williams and Wyckoff 
(Science, 101, 594) gives pictures of such 
excellent three-dimensional quality that in 
the future most specimens will probably be 
examined by this technique. Other ad- 
vantages are that one can infer the shape of 
an object from the distribution of metal 
deposited upon it and from the shape of the 
shadow which the object casts on the sup- 
porting material. Likewise, the increased 
contrast of minute objects coated with films 
of a heavy metal such as gold makes them 
distinctly visible for the first time. 

A device was desjcribed which permits one 
to evaporate metal onto a specimen w^hile it 
is in position in the electron microscope 
itself, thus saving time and avoiding dam- 
age to the specimen in unnecessary han- 
dling. The advantages of the shadow-cast- 
ing technique in general w^ere illustrated 
by micrographs of bacteriophage, cells of 
Escherichia coliy and of collagen. 

Phase MiCROSCorr. Oscar W. RichardSy 
Research Division, American Optical 
Company, Scientific Instrument Division, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Many microscopical specimens of bio- 
logical and industrial importance are so 
transparent that the details of their struc- 
ture cannot be seen by ordinary bright- 
field microscopy. The phase microscope 
makes visible such detail when it differs 
from its surroundings either in thickness or 
index of refraction for light, i.e., in optical 
path. The differences in the phase of the 
light passing through the specimen are 
changed to intensity differences, which are 
visible and may be photographed, in the 
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phase mieroBcope with a diffraction plate duced. Applications were lUuatrated^ in* 
introduced into the objective. The con- eluding bacteria, tissue cultures, eiTStals, 
trast in the image, formed by the micro- protosoa, emulsions, and transparent sur- 
scope, may be reversed, increased, or re- faces. 

INDIANA BRANCH 
Indiakapolis, Indiana, FaBBOAHT 8, 19i5 


Pbbpabation op Japanbbb Ttpb 
Encephalitis Vaccinb. LaVeda Stan- 
field and Lorraine Myere^ The Lilly Re- 
search Laboratories, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, 

Since the antigenic substance in Japanese 
B encephalitis vaccine is derived from 
mouse brains which have been infected with 
the Nakayama strain of Japanese B en- 
cephalitis virus, it was important to use 
mice whose brains would yield an intra- 
cerebral titer of or greater. 

Comparative tests were made using sev- 
eral strains of Swiss mice in order to find a 
strain or strains capable of meeting this 
qualification. Variations in susceptibility 
to the virus were encountered; conse- 
quently those strains which did not pro- 
duce the desired titer were eliminated. 

Lots of vaccine processed from virus 
suspensions, which had had an intracerebral 
titer of greater than 10~* before inactivation 
of the virus, had LDm doses of as low as 


0.002 ml. Japanese B encephalitis vaccine 
cannot be released for use if the LDm dose 
is greater than 0.01 ml. 

New Method op Testing Antieabic 
Vaccine in White Mice. Mary Ann 
Kibler, Biological Processing Laboratory, 
Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Not so long ago, the potency of rabies 
vaccine was determined by eviduating the 
M.L.D. of the living virus. Since this 
method did not prove the immunity pro- 
duced by devitalized virus, a mouse pro- 
tection test developed by Habel has been 
used in determining the potency of all 
vaccine produced in this laboratory for the 
past two years. The results of this test 
are determined by computing the LDio of 
the immunized and control mice according 
to the Reed-Muench method, and each 
batch of vaccine distributed must show 
protection against at least 1,000 M.Ii.D.’8, 
as determined by this method. 



SGIENTIFIG PROGEEDINGS 

FORTY-SIXTH GENERAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 
OF AMERICAN BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Dbtboit, Mat 21 to 24, 1946 

ABSTRACTS* 


G l-«. 
G 7-12. 
Gl»-23. 
G 24-30. 
G 81-35. 


A 1-8. 
A 9-17. 
A 18-26. 


M 1-5. 
M 6-15. 
M 16-28. 


Division of General Bacteriology 

Test Methods and Miscellaneous. G36. Protein Metabolism and Im- 
Physiology . muni ty . 

Nutrition and Metabolism. G 37. Physical Methods and Baoteri- 

Taxonomy. ology. 

Induced Resistance. G 38-45. Morphology and Cytology. 

Division of Agricultural and Industrial Bacteriology 

Sanitary Bacteriology. A 27-32. Miscellaneous Studies. 

Antibiotics. A 33-41. Disinfection and Chemotherapy. 

Industrial Processes. 

Division of Medical Bacteriology^ Immunology^ and Comparative Pathology 

Antibiotics: streptomycin. M 29-36. Immunisation Problems. 

Miscellaneous Studies. M 37-44. Comparative Pathology. 

Viruses. M 45-51. Miscellaneous Studies. 


Round Tables and Symposia 


RT 1-6. Problems of Teaching. 
RT 7-14. Michigan History. 

RT 15-21. Influenza. 

RT 22-25. Streptomycin. 


RT 26-31. Taxonomy. 

RT 32-33. Food Processing. 

RT 34-38. Air Disinfection. 

RT 39-46. Immunizing Fractions. 


01. The Development of Quick Microteehniques for the Identification of Cultures. 
R. H. Weaver, W. M. Arnold, Jr., and John Hannan, University of 
Kentucky, Department of Bacteriology, Lexington, Ky. 

The use of small tubes, large inocula, and preheating of media makes it possible 
to determine the biochemical characteristics of bacteria quickly. An indole 
test, based on these principles, has yielded positive results, in some cases, after 
sue minutes’ incubation. It gives reliable results with members of the Entero- 
hacteriaceae and with some other organisms within approximately two hours. 
Acid and gas production from glucose has been obtained in less than one hour, 
although it usually requires between one and two hours. The disaccharides are 
fermented somewhat more slowly. Other tests are under study. It is hoped that 
a qrstem of techniques can be developed by the use of which it will be possible 

‘ This number of the Journal has been edited by the Chairman of the Program Com- 
mitt^. Authors of abstracts have not seen proof due to restrictions of time imposed by 
the printing schedule. 
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tentatively to identify bacteria which multiply quickly within a few hours after 
their isolation. 

0£. Applieability of Modifications of the Thin Filter Paper Disc Method to the 
Assay of Enzymes. Mabion B. Shbbwood, The Wellcome Research 
Laboratories, Department of Bacteriology, Tuckahoe 7, N. Y. 

That the uniform absorptive capacity of filter paper discs renders them usdul 
for assay work in fields other than antibiotic testing has not been generaUy 
recognized. Under conditions similar to those developed for penicillin assay the 
logarithmic dose-response relationship between amylases from different sources 
and various kinds of starches is readily demonstrable. The assay of starch- 
splitting enzymes including purified preparations of a and /3 amylase will be 
discussed with reference to the establis^ent of the optimum conditions for 
testing. Preliminary work upon proteinases and other t}rpes of enzymes for 
which concentration-response curves have been established will also be presented. 

OS. Methods of Study of Antiphage Agents Produced hy Microorganisms. Dobib 
Jones and Albebt Schatz, Rutgers University, Department of Micro- 
biology, New Brunswick, N. J. 

For the purpose of testing large numbers of cultures of microorganisms for 
their ability to produce agents active against viruses methods similar to those 
used in the study of antibacterial substances were used, namely, the phage agar 
plate, phage agar streak, and the agar diffusion or cup test methods. 

The fundamental principle in all these methods involves the growth of the 
antagonist upon, or the diffusion of the active agent into, phage-seeded agar, 
followed by flooding the surface with host-seeded agar. Antiphage action is 
indicated by a reduced number of plaques or by a zone of bacterial growth 
surrounding either the antagonist or the cup containing the active substance. 
The rest of the plate shows complete ly^ of the host cells by the uninhibited 
phage. 

The methods used for the isolation and study of antiphage agents inherently 
possess greater variability and difficulty than the analogous procedures used in 
the study of antibiotics. This is due to the increased complexity of the biolo^cal 
system by the addition of bacteriopha^. It remains to be determined to what 
extent these techniques, or certain modifications thereof, can be utilized for the 
isolation and study of agents active against plant and animal viruses. 

04 . Aeration in the CuUivation of Brucella mis. Pmupp Gbbhabdt, 1st Lr., 
Inp., and Ltnn L. Gee, 1st Lr., AC., Camp Detrick, Frederick, Md. 

The aeration requirements of Bruedla mis in broth culture have been studied 
with a view to maximum production of cells in a minimum growth period. Air 
was supplied to the substrate either throu^ the turbulence of shaken flasks emi- 
taining relatively small amounts of medium or throui^ the dispersal of lur by 
various types of spargers into deep quantities of medium. A tryptose bro^ 
medium, fortified vdth glucose and thiamine, was employed. 
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ExperieRce gained during the investigation indicated that aeration was as 
critical a limiting factor in maximum growth of the organism as nutrients, inocula, 
or incubation temperature. With the extent of growth of the organism as the 
criterion, optimum conditions were established for shaken flasks and sparger 
aeration systems. Employment of a properly constructed reciprocal shaker 
provided a high, yet constant and accurately reproducible rate of aeration for 
the growing cultures, thus making the apparatus particularly valuable for the 
study of other variables where aeration must be constant. Employment of 
sparger aeration systems provided an effective method for laboratory production 
of comparatively large amounts of cells, if efficient types of spargers, adequate 
rates of aeration, and suitable antifoam agents were used. With either of these 
systems, the normal growth cycle of the organism was reduced from 50-70 hr 
to less than 24 hr, while cell 3 delds were increased from less than 10 billion 
bacteria per ml to more than 50 billion bacteria per ml. 

06. A Critical EvaltLOtion of the Nitrogen Assimilation Tests as Commonly Used 
in the Classification of the Yeasts. Lynferd J. Wickerham, Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Peoria, 111. 

The ability of certain closely related groups of yeasts to utilize nitrate nitrogen 
for growth has proved to be a valuable characteristic in classification. For the 
past 12 years the ability to assimilate ammonium sulfate, urea, asparagine, and 
peptone has also been widely adopted in taxonomic studies. Most nonsporo- 
genous yeasts are reported to utilize all of these four nitrogen sources, prominent 
exceptions being the metnbers of the genus Kloeckera and five species of Torulop- 
sis. Monographs on the Candida genus by the different workers have shown 
marked variations in urea utilization within the same species. All used the 
auxanographic plate technique with only minor variations in the medium. The 
medium consisted of glucose, potassium phosphate, magnesium sulfate, agar, 
and the nitrogen compound under test. 

By additions to this medium of pure vitamins, trace elements, and the salts 
calcium chloride and sodium chloride, all yeasts studied were able to utilize 
ammonium sulfate, urea, asparagine, and peptone. Included were four of the 
five species of Torulopsis previously reported incapable of utilizing ammonium 
sulfate, urea, and asparagine; three species of Kloeckera; and all species of the 
Candida genus previously reported negative for urea. To obtain growth with 
all strains in urea, it was necessary to use a concentration of approximately 0.05 
per cent or less of this substance. 

It is thus apparent that most, if not all, of the previously reported inabilities of 
certain yeasts to utilize ammonium sulfate, urea, and asparagine are in error 
owing to the poor nutritional quality of the medium used in these studies. 

06. The Viability of Heat-activatabk Spores in Distilled Water or Glucose Solution 
as Influenced by Prestorage or Poststorage Heating. Harold R. Curran 
AND Fred R. Evans, Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Changes in the apparent viability of heat-actiratable spores were observed in 
two separate fluid mediums: in one the cells were provided a source of energy 
but no nitrogen, the other providing neither nitrogen nor a source of energy. 
Exhaustively wa^ed spores of a heat-activatable strain of BaciUtu t/uMlu 
(LB) were susp^ded in glucose solution (0.1 or 1.0 per cent, Baker’s cp) or in 
distilled water. Plate counts on glucose tiyptone agar were made before and 
after heating at 95 C for 15 minutes and again after storage at 37 C for varied 
periods with and without poststorage heating at 95 C for 15 minutes. In dis- 
tilled water without prestorage heating, there was no significant change in the 
number of spores that produced colonies over a period of one to two months, 
'^th prestorage heating, most of the spores germinated within a month, but 
poststorage heating of this suspension materially increased the count. In 
glucose solution without prestorage heating, the count decreased progresmvdy 
with the length of the storage period; with prestorage heating, the vast majority 
of spores became unable to form colonies adter two days of storage, the count 
declining further with the time of storage. Poststorage heating of the latter 
sample materially increased the count. Other brands of glucose and an espe- 
cially purified preparation yielded similar results. One per cent was only 
slightly less effective than one-tenth per cent glucose in reducing the count. 
A provitional interpretation of results is made based in part upon the microscopi- 
cal examination of stained and imstained spore suq>ensions at different stages 
of storage. 

07. Production of Vitamin Bt by Mycobacterium emegmaiis. R. L. Matxb and 

Marcellb Rodbabt, Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., Summit, 

N. J. 

Mycobacterium emegmaUa produces, when grown in Long’s medium, varying 
amounts of vitamin Bt (up to 135 /<g/ml, or 36 mg/g dry bacteria), as iden^ed 
by biological and ph 3 rsicochemical methods. Hie different environmental fac- 
tors influencing its formation have been investigated. A study of nitrogen 
sources showed that the greatest amounts of vitamin Bt are formed if onb^ in- 
organic nitrogen is present; the presence of organic nitrogen (for example, 
asparagine) results in increased growth, but decreased vitamin Bt production. 
The influence of the various carbon sources is more complex. Citrate appears 
to effect chiefly the rate of growth, while glycerine chiefly effects the amount 
vitamin produced. Glucose can replace glycerine as the carbon source, but only 
if aspari^ine also is present. Greater yields of vitamin Bt are obtained when 
gbrcerine is replaced by certain sugars, such as arabinose or levuloee. Citrate 
as a growth factor can be replaced by various acids. The amount of magnedum 
and potasdum in the medium proportionately influences the growth and vitamin 
production, whereas sodium and chlorine have no effect. The influence of inm 
was di^t. The optimum pH was found to be about 6.0. 

08. Influence of Iron Concentration and Attenuation on Ou MdciboUm of Clot- 

iridium aeeiobuiyUcum. Austin M. Hanson and NaiiSON E. Rodosbs, 

Western Condendng Company, Research LabOTatories, Appleton, Wls. 
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A study of the fennentation of whey by a derived strain of Cloatridiim aceto- 
btUylieum revealed a relation between iron concentration and distribution of 
pr(^ucts and pronounced differences in the metabolism of “normal” and “at- 
tenuated” strains. The basal medium consisted of rennet whey containing about 
4 X ItH M iron supplemented with 2 X 10^ m ZnS04, 2.5 X lO"® m MnS 04 , 
10 parts per billion p-aminobenzoic acid, 0.15 per cent CaCOi, 0.15 per c^t 
Cat(P04)t, and iron as indicated. The inoculum for the normal culture was 
taken from the fifth transfer in the basal medium supplemented with 2 X 10^ 
M iron. The attenuated strain was derived from the normal culture by 50 
transfers at 24-hour intervals in the same medium. The fermentations were 
analyzed after 38 hours’ incubation at 37 C. When the normal culture was 
tested in the presence of 0.75, 2.0, and 8.0 X 10^® m iron, lactate, formate, and 
ethanol production per unit of sugar fermented diminished as the iron concen- 
tration was increased; whereas hydrogen, carbon dioxide, acetone, acetoin, 
butjrrate, and acetate production increased with iron concentration. Butanol 
production was not affected by iron concentration. Carbon recoveries and 
oxidation-reduction balances were good. The attenuated strain grown in the 
presence of 2 X 10“® M iron fermented sugar very incompletely, and lactate was 
the principal product. 

These findings parallel the observations of high lactate production by Clo8~ 
iridium ‘perfringena (Pappenheimer and Shaskan, 1944) and Aerobacter indolo- 
genea (Waring and Werkman, 1944) when grown in iron-deficient media. 

09. Recovery of Biotin from CuUurea of Acetone, Butyl Alcohol Bacteria. Rosario 

Rbtes-Teoooro and Milo N. Mickelson, University of Michigan, 
Department of Bacteriology, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

An attempt was made to determine the fate of biotin added to a synthetic 
medium in which were cultured acetone, butyl alcohol bacteria, for which this 
vitamin is an essential growth factor. Assays of the bacterial cells and the cell- 
free medium for biotin were carried out using the titrimetric procedure of Shull, 
Hutchings, and Peterson. Four methods were employed to liberate biotin from 
the cells: (1) autolysis, (2) hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid, (3) digestion with 
papain, and (4) digestion with a mixture of papain and takadiastase. 

From the data obtained the following findings seemed evident: (1) that the 
maximum biotin recovery amounted only to 75 to 80 per cent of the quantity 
added to the medium; (2) that about 15 to 20 per cent of the biotin recovered 
was present in the medium and the remainder was extracted from the ceils; (3) 
that about 20 to 25 per cent of the biotin could not be recovered at all; and (4) 
that acid hydrolyns and digestion with both papain and takadiastase simultane- 
ously offer the best methods of extracting biotin from the bacterial cells. 

010. RdaHon of Strain Variaiion and CuUvre Hiatory to the Syntheaia of Ribo- 

flavin by Cloatridixm acekdnUylicum in Whey. Nelson E. Rodgers, 
Richard H. Henika, and Austin M. Hanson, Western Condensing 
Comi»ny, Research Laboratories, Appleton, Wis. 
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The producticm of practically significant quantities of riboflavin by fermenta- 
tion of whey with Clostridivm acetobtUylicwm is dependent largely on selection of 
suitable strains, maintenance of culture stability, and adjustm^t of the iron 
concentration in the medium to a level optimum for growth but not inhibitory 
to riboflavin synthesis. Because of its exceptionally low iron content (about 
012 ppm) a suitably supplemented whey is an exceUent medium for the (^thesis 
of riboflavin. However, since iron contamination is difficult to control in large- 
scale operations, it is desirable to select strains not only for superior riboflavin 
production, but also for a high threshold of inhibition of riboflavin synthesis by 
iron. 

Tests on 13 strains revealed iron optima ranging from 0.5 to 1.6 ppm and 
riboflavin yields of 8 to 23 Mg per ml. Modification of these strains by special 
culture treatment resulted in iron optima of 1.0 to 1.6 ppm and riboflavin yields 
of 18 to 78 /ug per ml. Although in most cases increased iron tolerance was 
associated with increased riboflavin synthesis, two cultures showed improved 
synthesis unaccompanied by a change in iron optimum, suggesting that the two 
characters are not genetically linked. 

The capacity to synthesize riboflavin is an extremely unstable character and 
is attenuated rapidly by serial transfer of aged cultures. In the development of 
inocula for large-scale fermentations, attenuation can be prevented by adjust- 
ment of the transfer schedule to fit certain physiological phases of the culture 
cycle. 

Oil. The Amino Acid Composition of Microorganisms. J. L. Stokes and 
Marion Gunness, Merck and Co., Inc., Microbiological Research and 
Development Department, Rahway, N. J. 

The quantities of t^ amino acids, namely, histidine, arginine, lysine, leucine, 
isoleucine, valine, methionine, threonine, phenylalanine, and tryptophane, were 
determined microbiologically in the acid or alkaline hydrolysates of the dried 
cells of Staphylococcus aureus, Escherichia eoli, Bacillus svbtilis, StrepUmyces 
griseus, Saccharomyces oereoisiqc, Rkodotonda rubra, Rhvtopus nigricans, Asper- 
gillus niger, and Penicillium notatum grown under a variety of cultural conditions. 
The amino acid composition of an organism is, qualitatively and quantitatively, 
a stable and characteristic property of the cell under fixed conditions of growth. 
Although striking quantitative differences occur between microorganisms, the 
results, in general, emphasize the similarities ratber than ibe differences in ibmr 
amino acid composition. Certainly no fundamental differences in that some 
amino acids are present in one organism but not another were encountered. The 
microbial proteins do not appear to differ materially from plant and animal pro- 
teins represented by wheat and beef liver. Fungi contain 10 to 60 per omt less, 
per unit protein, of most of the amin o adds than the other microbial groups. 
Mold myedlium prior to sporulaticm compared to that after q>orulation oonta^ 
omdderably larger quantities of most of the amino acids larg^ because of its 
60 per cent greater protein content. The mycelium ami-its qxnes, in general, 
have comparable amino add eontoite. The quantities of individual amino 
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acids in microorganisms may vary with the growth medium, aeration, and age 
of the cells. 

On. The Amino Add Composition of Crystalline Botvliniu {Type A) Toxin. 
Henry J. Bubbler, D. H. Bobnor, E. J. Schantz, anb Carl Lamanna, 
Camp Detrick, Frederick, Md. 

A method for isolation and crystallization of pure botulinus toxin, type A, 
has been reported. In preliminary studies of this material the presence of 14 
amino acids has been determined. The toxin appears to be a complete protein 
containing the 10 essential amino acids necessary in animal nutrition. There 
is no suggestion of an unusual amino acid composition that might be used to 
explain the extreme toxicity (32 billion mouse LD60 per g of dry weight). As 
with diphtheria toxin the aromatic amino acids appear to be present in 
abundance. A dicarboxy amino acid, glutamic acid, is present in greatest 
amount. 

Positive qualitative chemical tests have been obtained for arginine, lysine, 
histidine, threonine, and tryptophane. Negative tests have been obtained for 
glycine, alanine, proline, and hydroxyproline. Positive tests have been obtained 
for free sulfhydiyl groups in the whole protein. 

Microbiological assay was finally chosen as the most practical and economic 
technique for quantitative study of amino acid content of the toxin. These 
assays have confirmed chemical tests for presence of arginine, lysine, histidine, 
and threonine. The following amino acids have been shown to be present: 
aspartic acid, valine (4.0 per cent), serine (3.0 per cent), threonine (7.3 per cent), 
arginine (3.2 per cent), lysine (7.9 per cent), histidine (1.0 per cent), glutamic 
acid (14.9 per cent), leucine (8.7 per cent), isoleucine (11.0 per cent), cystine 
(0.48 per cent), methionine (0.83 per cent), phenylalanine (1.08 per cent), 
tyrosine (9.6 per cent). The quantitative data listed are not to be considered 
final. 

OlS. Nvtriiional Studies xoith Clostridium botulinum, Toxin Types A and B. 
W. G. Roessler, Ens., USNR, and C. R. Brewer, Camp Detrick, 
Frederick, Md. 

The nutritional requirements of Clostridium botulinum, toxin types A and B, 
for growth and toxin production were studied. Experiments were designed to 
test the effects, interrelationships, and requirements of amino acids, vitamins, 
nucleic acid components, and salts. Washed spores were used as the inoculum, 
and cultures were grown in Brewer or Fildes jars incubated at 35 C. The 
Coleman photoelectric colorimeter was used to evaluate the growth obtained. 
All toxin tests were performed on mice. Following the development of a gelatin 
hydrolysate medium, amino acid studies were made in chemically defined media. 
The following amino acids are essential for the growth of both types: leucine, 
isoleucine, valine, arginine, phenylalanine, tr 3 q)tophane, tyrosine, and methionine. 
In addition, threonine is essential for the growth of type A and histidine for type 
B. Nuclmc acid or its components are necessary for good growth and tendn 
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production of type A. t^th type B, nucldc acid is less important. Biotin is 
the only essential vitamin for both types; however, better growth occurs if 
riboflavin, pam-aminobenzoic acid, and niacinamide are included. IVpe A 
utilized desthiobiotin in place of biotin but type B did not. Calcium panto* 
thenate, pyridoxine, thiamine, inodtol, and folic acid are not required for growth 
by either type. Toxin titers in excess of 10* mouse MLD/xnl with type A and 
6 X 10* mouse MLD/ml with type B were obtained. 

Q14- The NvinUon of Coccidioides immitis in Sttbmerged CvUure. W. G. Roesb- 
LBB, Ens., IJSNR; E. J. Hebbst, Ens., USNR; W. G. McCullough, 
1st I/t., AUS; R. C. Mills, Ens., USNR; and C. R. Bbbwbe; Camp 
Detrick, Frederick, Md. 

Coecidioidee immiiis, a virulent fungous pathogen, has previously been grown 
as a surface mat on solid or liquid culture media. In order to obtain greater 
yields, to eliminate the hazard of working with dry spores, and to permit more 
accurate evaluation of results, culture techniques and media suitable for sub* 
merged growth were developed. Dilute spore suspensions were used as inocula. 
Cultures were grown in pyrex flasks. Aeration was provided by continuous 
mechanical agitation which also aided in the disintegration of sporulated mycelia 
to form free spores. Results were evaluated by poured plates. The nutritional 
requirements of C. immitis are relatively simple, as has been reported by other 
workers. Yields consisting mainly of spores, occurring singly and in short chains, 
in excess of 2 X 10* viable fragments per ml were obtained in chemically defined 
media of the following composition: 0.08 m ammonium acetate, 0.11 m glu* 
cose, 0.008 M MgS04, 0.015 m K1HPO4, 0.015 M KH,P04, and 0.00003 M ZnS04. 
Magnesium and zinc were the only metallic ions found to be required for growth. 
No vitamins were required. In submerged cultures the following sequence of 
development was observed: spore germination, growth of nonseptate mycelia, 
septation, rounding of septa to form spores, maturation of spores, and finally 
disintegration of spore chains with liberation of free spores. Maximum turbidi* 
ties were attained after five days’ incubation; ten days were required for maximum 
plate counts. The spores produced were fully virulent for guinea pigs and closely 
resembled C. immitis grown on surface cultures in morphology. 

OlS. The NtUriHoncd Requirements of BadUus anthracis. C. R. Bbeweb; W. G. 
McCullough, Ibt Lt., AUS; R. C. Mills, Ens., USNR; W. G. 
Robsslbb, Ens., USNR; E. J. Hebbst, Ens., USNR; AjNd A. F. Howe, 
2nd Lt., AUS.; Camp Detrick, Frederick, Md. 

Because of scanty and ccmfficting information in the literature, an invesUga* 
tion was undertaken to determine the nutritional requirements of BaeiU/M 
anthracis. The object was to produce free mature virulent spores in media of 
known chranical composition with yields equal to those obtained in the usual 
natural media. The accepted microbioiogical nutrition techniques were used to 
eliminate extraneous factors as chonical impurities, oany-ever of growth fiactcm 
in the inocula, and uncontrolled physical environment. Cultures were grown In 
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pyrex bottles aerated by continuous mechanical shaking. Results were evalu- 
ated by plate counts. Yields in excess of 10* virulent spores per ml m a medium 
composed of amino acids (synthetic where available), glucose, thiamine, gluta- 
mine, uracil, adenine, guanine, bicarbonate, phosphate, and salts of potassium, 
calftiiiTTi, iron, magnesium, and manganese. No B complex vitamins other than 
thiamine were required. Uracil, adenine, and guanine in combination, but not 
singly, stimulated growth considerably. Yields were increased greatly by adjust- 
ing the concentrations of the inorganic constituents of the media to optimal levels. 
The results of the fundamental nutritional studies were applied to the develop- 
ment of simplified natural media (tryptic digest of casein, autolyzed yeast, glu- 
cose, and salts) which have produced yields in excess of 2.25 X 10* spores per 
ml. These media have been valuable in immunological studies by others. 

Ql8. Plating Media Requirements for Certain Strains of Bacterium ttUarense. 
F. B. Enolet, Jr., 2nb Lt., SnC, and T. L. Snyder, Ist Lt., SnC, Camp 
Detrick, Frederick, Md. 

An extensive survey was made of plating media requirements for Bacterium 
tularense strain Schu. The basal medium consisted of bacto peptone, sodium 
chloride, cysteine, and glucose. This medium was altered in various ways, and 
the results were evaluated on the bases of rate of colonial growth and the vari- 
ability among counts of replicate plates. 

Bacto peptone could be replaced by proteose peptone, proteose peptone no. 2, 
and proteose peptone no. 3 or neopeptone, but not by bacto protone, bacto tryp- 
tose, bacto tryptone, Difeo beef extract, bacto gelatin, Difeo casamino acids, 
Wilson peptone USP, Baker peptone USP, or Sheffield pepticase. In the presence 
of thiamine, apparently optimum growth was obtained with bacto trj^ptone, but 
this was not true with the remaining peptones. The oxidation-reduction poten- 
tial of the medium was adequately adjusted with 0.1 per cent cysteine. iWshly 
prepared peptone agar appeared to give more uniform results than plates stored 
for several days. The hydrogen-ion concentration had little effect between pH 
6.5 and 7.4. The optimum sodium chloride concentration fell between 0.5 and 
1 per cent. Glucose was not necessary for growth. Human erythrocytes had 
no certain effect other than to prevent inhibition by high concentrations of jo- 
cose. Statistical analysis of results failed to demonstrate any differences between 
counts on fresh peptone agar and on blood, cysteine, glucose agar. 

Of 28 strains tested with the optimum medium for strain Schu, 14 appeared to 
give satisfactory results and 14 grew poorly with small inocula. 

Ql7. The Reduction of TrirnethyUmine Oxide by Representatives of the Genus 
Pseudomonas. E. R. Hitchnsr, University of Maine, Department of 
Bacteriology and Biochemistry, Orono, Maine. 

A study has been made ot the ability of representatives of the genus Pseudo- 
monas to reduce trimethylamine onde to trimethylamine. Ninety-eight strains 
of polar-ffagellated, gram-negative bacteria, representing 15 species including 
P. hy^rophUa and P. ieOtyosmius and sevend strains whose spe^c dedgnatimi 
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mi not determined, were tested according to the procedure described by Wood 
and Baird. The ability to ferment glucose, lactose, sucrose, glycaol, and to 
produce acetylmethylcarbinol from glucose was included in the study. 

The aerogenic species, P. hydrophUa and P. icOiyomiiua and 2 strains listed 
as P. putrefaeiens, formed trimethylamine, whereas all other cultures, including 2 
strains listed as P. puirf^acims, which were nonaerogenic, failed to produce this 
compound. Those strains which reduced trimethylamine oxide likewise pro- 
duced acetylmethylcarbinol from glucose. 

Hiese results indicate that the metabolism of the aerogenic species differs 
materially from the nonaerogenic strains and further indicates that the mecha- 
nism of the utilization of carbohydrates (true fermentative ability) by aerogenic 
strains of polar-flagellated organisms so differ from the nonaerogenic (oxidative 
utilization of carbohydrates) as to warrant their inclusion in the genus Aeromonas 
of the family Pmtdomonadaceae (Kluyver and van Niel) as suggested by Stanier. 

018. The Oxidation of Glycerol by Eedierichia freundii. M. N. Mickblson and 

F. E. Shidbman, University of Michigan, Departments of Bacteridogy 
and Pharmacol(^, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Relatively little information has been published on the mechanism by which 
glycerol is metabolized by bacteria. The present work is concerned with tibe role 
of phosphate in the oxidation of glycerol by Escherichia freundii. Addition of 
inorganic phosphate resulted in increased 0} uptake and glycerol consumption. 

The respiratory quotient in the absence ol added phosphate is less than, but 
approaches, tiie theoretical for complete oxidation of glycerol. In the absence 
of added phosphate glycerol oxidation is 68 to 83 per cent complete, in the pres- 
ence of phosphate 10 to 40 per cent complete. Addition of inorganic phosphate 
produces a marked decrease in the R.Q., and the low R.Q. is associated with in- 
cr»U9ed glycerol utilization. 0.1 m phosphate is the optimum concentration. 

There is an uptake of inorganic phosphate when glycerol is oxidized which 
reaches a maximum at 40 minutes, during which time Ot uptake is linear. When 
Oi uptake decreases, inorganic phosphate is released into the medium until at 
end of 100 minutes most of the inorganic phosphate esterified has reverted to its 
ori^nal form. The inorganic phosphate esterified was nearly all found in the 
fraction resistant to hydrolysis in normal acid at 100 C fur 180 minutes. 

Adenosine triphosphate appears to be about 2.5 times as efficient as inorganic 
phosphate. 0.075 m NaF causes inhibition of Os uptake in absence of inorganic 
pho^hate but not in its presence. 0.001 m cyanide and 0.0005 m iodoaoetate 
inhibit glycerol oxidation in presence and absence of phosphate. 

019. A Simplified Medium for the Microbiological Assay for Pcmtothemie Add. 

Hblen M. Ketchum and Raymond L. Conklin, Miles Laboratories, 
Inc., Department of Medical Research, Elkhart, Ind. 

A medium for the microbiological assay for pantothenic acid in matmal of 
potency vitamin content is described. L. arcSbinma is used as the test 
organism. It appeiua unnecessary to employ (xnnplicated media wludi ean 
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contribute to the possibility of greater errors. By increasing the sugar and so- 
dium acetate, as su^ested by Stokes and Martin, the original formula of P^ming- 
ton and SneU and Strong and his associates was found to be very satisfactory with 
the following modifications: peptone 1 per cent, glucose 4 per cent, sodium 
acetate 3.6 per cent, casein 0.4 per cent, hydrolyzed casein 0.4 per cent, cystine 
100 nog, riboflavin 200 mg per L, and inorganic salts. A comparison has been 
made of the curves obtained with this medium in contrast to curves obtained with 
generally accepted media. 

O£0, Significance in Nutritional Research of Correct Identification of LactobadUtu 
casei, L. deJbrueckii, and L. bulgaricua. Morrison Rooosa, Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The nutritional requirements of lactobacilli designated Lactobacillus deJbrueckii 
LD5 and L. Jndgaricus 05 have been described in the literature. Taxonomic 
study of these strains by the author proved definitely their identity as L. casei. 
As in the case of L. casei, cells are small and colonies smooth. They grow in 
defined media; at 10 C; in 4 per cent NaCl; and produce approximately 1.40 
to 1.47 per cent acid in milk held at 30 C for two weeks. The acid is predomi- 
nantly dextrorotatory. They ferment lactose, maltose, sucrose, mannitol, 
trehalose, salicin, sorbitol, and glycerol. 

Authentic strains of L. delbr-ueckii and L. bulgaricus do not form smooth colo- 
nies; do not grow at 10 C; do not grow in 4 per cent NaCl; do not produce 
dextro acid; do not ferment mannitol, trehalose, salicin, sorbitol, glycerol. L. 
deJbrueckii does not ferment lactose or curdle milk. It forms rough colonies; 
ferments maltose and sucrose; produces mainly levo lactic acid from glucose. 
L. bulgaricus forms rough colonies; ferments lactose but not sucrose and maltose. 
In milk it produces an average of 2.7 per cent lactic acid. The acid is optically 
inactive. 

Unlike L. casei, neither L. deJbruecJdi nor L. Jndgaricus grows in defined media 
containing all known B vitamins and amino acids. These species require an 
unknown factor or factors. Thus, authentic strains of L. deJbruecJni and L. 
bulgaricus should prove useful as tools in research for unknown growth factors. 

OlBl. Unidentified Trace Element Requirements of PhotosynOietic Purjde Bacteria. 
S. H. Hutner, Haskins Laboratories, New York 17, N. Y. 

Following identification of the vitamin requirements of purple bacteria (kindly 
supplied by Professor van Niel), the inorganic requirements of RhodosjnrUlvm 
rvbrwm and Rhodopseudomonas capsulatus (requiring respectively biotin and 
thiamine) were studied. The other organic constituents of the medium were 
redistilled ammonium acetate and propionic acid, and 0.025 per cent Na- 
dtrate * 21110 . 

Virtually any assortment of elements such as Fe, Mn, Zn, Cu, Mo, etc., sup- 
ported heavy growth if the total concentration exceeded approximately 0.2 mg 
per cent. Ash was ineffective. Many substances of biological origin (aspara- 
gine, laetate, sugars, etc.) ^ecrively replaced these mixtures of heavy elemoats. 
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The interchangeability of these elanents, and the excessive quantities required, 
were traced to the fact that these elements were contaminated with unidentified 
essential elements, and that the true requirement for Fe and other recognized 
essential trace elements was probably less than 0.001 mg per cent. The platinum 
elements, and, significantly, elements susceptible to loss by volatilization on 
ashing, e.g., mercury, osmium, rhenium, and ruthenium, proved exceedingly 
favorable when supplied in nontoxic concentrations (< 0.001-0.1/<g per cent). 
The partial interchangeability of these elements suggested that their activity in 
turn depended on additional mutual impurities. 

The extreme toxicity, in precipitate-free media, of elements proving favorable 
in lower concentrations, was a fertile source of misleading results: many elements 
formed precipitates in dilute media, and thereby removed toxic elements by pre- 
cipitation or adsorption, and hence would seem favorable or even essential. 

OSS. Fixation of Heavy Cofhon Acetaldehyde by Active Juices. Noel H. Gross 
AND C. H. Werxhan, Iowa State College, Department of Bacteriology, 
Ames, Iowa. 

There is no general agreement as to the mechanism of the biological formation 
of acetylmethylcarbinol. Evidence has been presented to support acetaldehyde 
as an intermediate in its formation from glucose. Other evidence has been pre- 
sented that acetylmethylcarbinol is formed from pyruvic acid, acetic acid, and 
citric acid. 

Experimental data have been obtained that contribute to the clarification of 
the role of acetaldehyde as an intermediate in the formation of acetylmeythl- 
carbinol. Juices prepared from Aerohacter did not utilize qmthetic acetaldehyde 
in the formation of acetylmethylcarbinol. Heavy carbon acetaldehyde, with 
C“ in both portions, when added to a pyruvic acid fermentation, yielded acetyl- 
methylcarbinol with only the normal percentage of heavy carbon. 

The yeast juice enz}une preparation, on the other hand, can utilize synthetic 
acetaldehyde in the formation of acetylmethylcarbinol. When heavy carbon 
enriched acetaldehyde was added to the yeast juice fermentaticm of pyruvate, 
acetylmethylcarbinol was formed containing increased amounts of heavy carbon. 

Pig heart juice appears to be quite different from either the bacterial juice 
or the yeast juice. This preparation formed large amounts of acetylmethyl- 
carbinol from acetaldehyde alone. The addition of pyruvate did not increase 
the carbinol production. 

The enriched heavy carbon acetylmethylcarbmol formed by the yeast juice 
was d^aded and heavy carbon was found in all four carbons. 

OSS. Mechanism of Pyridoxal Phosphate Function in Bacterial Transasminaiion. 
W. W. Umbreit, D. J. OTKanb, and I. C. Gunsalub, Cornell Uni- 
■ vermty, College of Agriculture, Laboratory of Bacteriology, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

The intoreonvendon of pyridoxal and pyridoxamine by heating vith amino 
and keto adds, respectively, led Sndl to si^gest that these substane^i fiinotioo 
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in transamination, the compounds themselves undergoing transamination in the 
process. This view was further strengthened by a demonstration of the conver* 
sion of pyridoxamine into pyridoxal phosphate by incubation with a keto acid 
and Streptococcus faeealis cells. 

The present study has shown that the glutamic-aspartic apotransaminase pre- 
pared from Streptococcus faeealis in a cell-free state can be activated by pyridox- 
amine phosphate, in addition to pyridoxal phosphate. The pyridoxamine phos- 
phate had been prepared free from pyridoxal phosphate as indicated by the 
tyrosine decarboxylase apoenzyme, which responds only to pyridoxal phosphate, 
or to pyridoxal in the presence of ATP, but not to pyridoxamine phosphate or 
P 3 mdoxamine. The glutamic-aspartic apotransaminase is activated by pyri- 
doxal or pyridoxamine under proper conditions, but may be prepared in a state 
which responds only to the respective phosphates. 

These data constitute biological evidence in support of the proposed mechanism 
of the function of pyridoxal phosphate as coenryme of transamination. Thus 
pyridoxamine phosphate and pyridoxamine have been shown to be the equiva- 
lents of pyridoxal phosphate and pyridoxal, respectively, for transamination, 
though not for amino acid decarboxylation. 

0£4- Factors Influencing Uie Anaerobic Production of Oas by Bacillus subtiUs. 
Nathan R. Smith and Marie E. Wenzel, Plant Industry Station, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 

The anaerobic production of gas by some strains of Bacillus subtilis has been 
used recently to divide the species into two sections: one, the so-called Marburg 
strain of B. subtilis; the other, the Ford strain of B. subtilis or B. licheniformis. 
Using recommended media containing glucose or nitrate, or both together, a 
survey was made of some 40 strains of B, subtilis, which were found to correspond 
to Ford’s broad interpretation of the species. The results showed that certain 
strains would not produce gas anaerobically in any of the media tried. Others 
would usually produce gas when both glucose and nitrate were present. Gas 
from glucose or nitrate alone occurred less often and irregularly. The addition 
of metallic iron to certain media containing glucose made conditions more favor- 
able for gas formation ; in other media it was without effect. The same held true 
for yeast exctract and for phosphate. Growth was sometimes greatly reduced, 
sometimes increased, by anaerobic conditions and bore no relation to the gas 
produced. Two strains from Ford formed gas from nitrate in only 50 per cent 
of the 12 trials on standard media; but with glucose also added, they nearly 
always formed it. Different batches of the same medium failed to give identical 
results. From a large number of observations, it is concluded that the anaerobic 
production of gas by B. subtiUs is a variable character dependent upon a number 
of factors, some of which cannot be controlled. 

OSS. Rapid Identificcdion of Certain Clostridia by Plate Cultures on Medium Con- 
tain^ Yolk. L. S. McClung and Ruth Toabe, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bacteriological Laboratories, Bloomington, Ind. 

Addition of sterile egg yolk suspention to 4 per cent proteose peptone no. 2 
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1 ^ (with mineral salts and glucose) provides a medium for rapid identification 
of certain clostridia (Nagler or LV reaction). Colonies of Clostridium petfringena 
{C. vdchii) and the C. sorddU-C. bifermentana group are surrounded by a wide sone 
of precipitation. These species may be separated by the rapidity of sporulation 
and the inability to ferment lactose by the latter cultures. Colcmies of C. oede- 
matiena (novyi) type A are surrounded by a smaller, more intense precipitation area 
and a metallic luster extending from the edge of the colony outward but not to 
the edge of the precipitation zone. This luster is marked with radial striations. 
Type B colonies show the precipitate zone but no luster. The colonies of C. para- 
botulinum, types A and B, and those of t}rpe B C. botulinum are covered with a 
luster which extends in a regular circular zone beyond the colony edge and to the 
edge of the area of precipitation. Colonies of types C, D, and E of C. botulinum 
have the typical wide precipitate zone, but only a narrow luster band following 
the contour of the colony edge. C. aporogenea colonies are covered with luster 
and show precipitate under the colony, but neither extends beyond the colony 
edge. C. tertium, C. tetani, C. hiatolyticum, C. aejAicum, C. capitovalia, C. dtaueoei, 
and C. eocMearium show no reaction on this medium. 

0£6. Rdationahips of Proahigella dispar to Other ProshigeUa and Shigella 
Species. Philip L. Carpenter, Rhode Island State College, Depart- 
ment of Bacteriology, Kingston, R. I. 

More than 150 strains of ProshigeUa diapar and other ProshigeUa species 
isolated in this country and Europe have been studied. These organisms are so 
diverse physiologically that serological grouping is most feasible. Within a 
single serotype, biochemical properties vary widely. Antigenic analysis in- 
dicates a multiplicity of antigenic components, many of which are common to 
several types. The overlapping of physiological and serological properties re-em- 
phasizes the spectrum nature of characteristics within this genus of the En- 
terobacteriaceae. 

Q27. The ClasaifieatioH of Paracolon BaeiUi Isolated from Man. MacDonald 
Fulton and Martha L. Chilton. University of Texas School of 
Medicine, Department of Pediatrics, Galveston, Texas. 

Paracolon strains were isolated from feces or rectal swab specimens from 239 
adults and 31 children, and, in addition, 22 miscellaneous sources. Some of the 
subjects were healthy, others had acute or chronic diarrhea. Tlie lime reac- 
tions and other customary bacteriologic tests were studied, together with fer- 
mentation tests in adonitol, aesculin, melezitose, and melibiose. Preluninaiy 
serologic studies indicated the possibility of recogniang many paracdlon types 
promptly by the slide macroscopic agglutination test. Improved metihods of 
demarki n g the group from Salmondla and Proteus viete investigated. 

OSS. A Study of AdonitoUfermenting Paraeolon BaeiUi. Martha L. Chilton 
AND MacDonald Fulton. Univeraty of Texhs Schod of Mediane, 
Department of Pediatrics, Galveston, Texas. 
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A collection of 60 paracolon strains which fermented adonitol was examined 
in detaU. There was no bacteriologic or ant^nic amilarity to Rettger’s bacillus. 

In lime reactions 28 strains were +H (Escherichia coli type), 10 were 

1-+ (Aerdbacter aerogmee type), and 12 were intermediate in reactions. 

None of the strains hydrolyzed gelatin or produced sulfide. The limited dis- 
tribution among bacteria of the ability to ferment this carbohydrate makes it a 
characteristic which appears to be of value in recognizing paracolon bacilli. 

OS9. A Study of the Oenue Microbacterium. R. N. Doetsch and 0. N. Aixbn, 
University of Maryland, Department of Bacteriology, College Park, Md. 

Paper withdrawn before presentation. 

050. Studies on Myxobacteria. Eblino J. Obdal, University of Washington, 

Department of Bacteriology, Seattle, Wash. 

Studies have been made on fruiting body production, on the surface charac- 
teristics of vegetative cells, and on the virulence of a number of strains of Chondro- 
coccus columnaris, a myxobacterium pathogenic to fish. It is concluded that the 
fruiting bodies occurring in dilute aqueous solutions may be considered as normal 
types. Fruiting bodies may be demonstrated by placing autoclaved fingerling 
fish in large fiasks containing sterile tap water and inoculating with Chondro- 
coccus columnaris. Fruiting body formation is normally evident after a few 
days. The fruiting bodies are usually columnar, sometimes highly branched 
structures extending a distance of 0.5 to 3 millimeters above the surface of the 
fish. They may be packed closely together covering the entire surface of the fish. 
Atypical fruiting bodies have been observed with old laboratory cultures, and 
with freshly isolated cultures of low virulence. Evidence of a relationship 
between virulence and surface characteristics of vegetative cells has been ob- 
tained. 

051. Bacterial Variation, Population Dynamics, and Selective Environments. 

Wbkneb Bbaun, University of California, College of Agriculture, De- 
partment of Veterinary Science, Berkeley, Calif. 

Continued studies on dissociation in Brucella abortus have confirmed previous 
reports regarding the role of inherent and certain environmental factors governing 
population dynamics in controlling bacterial variation. This information per- 
mits better understanding of the apparent instability of bacterial mutants, the 
apparent ability of bacteria to adapt themselves to altered environmental condi- 
tions, and the occurrence of apparently orderly successive changes. It also sup- 
plies experimental evidence for certain general problems of evolution dealing with 
the relationship of tize of the breeding population, mutation rates, and genera- 
tion time to the accumulation of mutations within isolated populations. 

Use of selective environments can alter the selection value of arising variants 
and prevent their establishment; thus, addition of as little as 2 per cent of 
normal serum oi rabbits, cows, at hogs to broth cultures will usually prevent 
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dissociation from the 8 type. This is due to the presence in normal serum of 
factors suppressive to R and Br variants of B. abortus. If dissociation does 
occur, the variants represent types ordinarily not observed; presumably these 
types have little chance to establish themselves when in competition with R and 
Br. The suppresrion of dissociation is not due to the general bactericidal action 
of sera, since sera heated at 56 C for one hour will still suppress dissociation. 
Specifically selective environments, which will permit the establishment of one 
chosen variant only, may be produced through the addition of antiserum which 
contains antibodies for many variants but has been absorbed by the one derired 
variant. 

OSS. IndueedBesistanceofStaphyloeoeeusaureuatoATUdnoties. JohnW.Elimek, 
Chester J. Cavalltto, and John Rays Bailey, Winthrop Chemical 
Company, Inc., Division of Research, Rensselaer, N. Y. 

Resistance of Staphylococcus aureus to various antibiotics in vitro has been 
studied by subculturing the organisms in the presence of progresrively increasing 
amounts of antibiotic substance. The rate and degree of resistance acquired 
was found to vary with each antibiotic. Slight resistance, even after many 
transfers, was developed by cultures exposed to gliotoxin and the active principle 
of Allium sativum. No appreciable resistance was developed in the presence of 
asper^llic acid. Under similar conditions marked increase in resistance was 
developed to penicillin, streptomycin, pyocyanin, and the active principle of 
Asearum reflexum. In the case of streptomycin, development of resistance oc< 
curred most rapidly. 

Increase in resistance to any one of the antibiotics in no way affected its 
sensitivity to any of the others, regardless of their nature or composition. Re- 
versal to sensitive state was found to be rapid, regardless of time required to 
develop high or low degrees of resistance. 

OSS. The Deodopment of Penicillin Resistance by Meningococcus in Vivo. C. 
Phillip Miller and Marjorie Bohnhofp, The University of Chicago, 
Department of Medicine, Chicago, 111. 

In a preliminary communication, the authors reported the development of 
penicillin resistance tn vitro by repeated subcultivation of meningococci on solid 
media containing increasing concentrations of penicillin. Continuation of those 
studies has raised the level of tolerance previously described; e.g., one strain of 
meoingococcus has acquired the ability to grow on media containing 65 units of 
penicillin per ml. Penicillinase has not been demonstrated in any of the strains 
made penicillin-resistant in vitro. 

Penicillin resistance was developed tn vivo by the following method: mice were 
infected with vaiying numbers of meningococci suspended in mucin and treated 
witli subcurative doses of penicilUn. Cultures of heart blood made at autopigr 
on penidllin-free media from mice dying of the infectimx or killed at oon- 
veidmxt intervals in its course were us^ to infect the next group of miee. 
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At the be^nning of the series, 20-40 units of penicillin sufficed to cure mice 
infected with approximately 10* meningococci. After 25 passages through peni- 
cillin>treated mice this strain has developed sufficient resistance to produce 
infections which regularly proceed to fatal termination with positive blood cul- 
tures, in spite of treatment with 1,400 units of penicillin. Penicillinase has not 
been demonstrated in this strain. 

OS4- Development of Streptomycin Resistance of the ShigeUae. Mobton Klein 
AND Leonard J. Kimmeliaa.n, University of Pennsylvania, Department 
of Bacteriology, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eleven strains of SkigeUa paradysenleriae and one strain of Shigella dysenteriae 
have been tested for their susceptibility to streptomycin. In extract broth, 
pH 7.2, all of the strains were inhibited in the range of 2 to 7 units of streptomycin 
per ml. Ten strains were tested and each was found to become rapidly strepto- 
mycin-resistant. Following a series of 7 broth subcultures of 0.1 ml inocula in 
increasing concentrations of streptomycin, 7 of the strains grew in 1,000 units per 
ml of streptomycin, the highest concentration tested. The 3 remaining strains 
became resistant at a slower rate. 

By testing 400 one-tenth-ml samples from the original susceptible culture of 
S. dysenteriae (0.1 ml of an 18-hour broth culture inhibited by 5 units of strep- 
tomycin) it was possible to isolate in approximately 1 per cent of the 0.1-ml 
samples, bacteria which grew directly in 1 ,000 units of streptomycin. Continuous 
selection of streptomycin-susceptible colonies revealed that the susceptible cul- 
tures consistently gave rise to a small percentage of naturally resistant variants. 
Unless one tested a relatively large portion of a culture, the few highly reastant 
forms in a “susceptible” culture would readily be missed. 

The streptomycin-resistant strains showed no change in their susceptibility to 
penicillin or sulfonamides. A combination of streptomycin and sulfadiazine or 
streptomycin and penicillin was more effective than either agent alone. 


QS 5 . The StisceptMlity of PeniciUinase-prod'ucing Bacteria to Penicillin. Ame- 
deo Bondi, Jr., and Catherine Collins Dietz, Temple University 
School of Medicine, Department of Bacteriology and Immunology, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Penicillinase-producing bacteria vary considerably in their senativity to peni- 
cillin. In spite of their potential ability to produce large amounts of this enzyme 
which destroys penicillin, some of these organisms are quite sensitive to this anti- 
biotic agent. A number of factors including inoculum size and media ingredients 
inOuence the sensitivity of these oiganisms. Of great importance is the rate of 
growth of the organism under study. The riower-growing organisms are more 
sensitive due to the slow rate at which the enz}rme is produced. Growth of such 
organisms is inhibited before sufficient quantity of ^e enzyme accumulates to 
destroy tiie penicillin present. 
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niere is some evidence that if a suitable agent were available which would 
poison this emyme or inhibit its production the susceptibility of certain of these 
organisms to penicillin could be increased. 


OSe. Itnmvnologie Aspects of Protein Metabolism. Path. R. Cannon, University 
of Chicago, Department of Pathology, Chicago, 111. 

Ehddence will be presented indicating the importance of protein nutrition in 
the retention of resistance to bacterial infection, and for the production of anti- 
bodies. The basic role of essential amino acids in the fabrication of tissue pro- 
tein and antibody globulin will be particularly emphasized, and experiments will 
be described illustrating ways in which the problem of the immunologic relation- 
drips of diet to resistance may be studied. 

OS7. Some Applications of Physical Melhods to Problems of Bacteriology. Ralph 
W. G. Wtckofp, National Irrstitute of Health, Bethesda 14, Md. 

During the last years a group of physical techniques has been developing for 
the detection of particles of submicroscopic and macromolecular dimensions, and 
for the determination of their essential physical properties and the physico- 
diemical characteristics of their suspensions. These tools of a molecular bio- 
physics, as illustrated by ultracentrifugaticHa, electrophoresis, and electron mi- 
croscopy, have thus far been chiefly used in preparing and characterizing {mrified 
viruses, but they are equally applicable to many problems of bacteriology. The 
most obvious of these deal with the fine structure of bacterial cells, with the gross 
morphology of the smallest microorganisms, with the nature and properties of 
the products of bacterial metabolism, and with the intinrate mechanism of the 
inunune reaction. This paper is a discussion of the kinds of bacterioh^cal prob- 
lems to which such a biophysical approach has already been made, of the tsrpes 
of results that have been attained, of some of the potentialities and limitations 
of existing physical tools, and of some indications of tire way this type of research 
may be expected to develop in the immediate future. Especial attention will be 
given to illustrating, through lantern slides, certain recent results of the electron 
microscopic study of bacteria and bacterial products. 


GSS. Electron Microscopy of Bacterium iularense. Hsnby T. Eioiblsbach, 
Ens., H(S), USNR, Leslib A. Chambers, and Dbwis L. Cobiell, 
Capt., MC, AUS, Camp Detrick, Frederick, Md. 

The morphology of Bacterium tularense as determined with the electron 
microscope is in agreement with a recent i^stematic study of the morpholep 
of this organism by means of vital staining techniques and d^-field 
examination. 

In general, B. tularense possesses multiple morpholcgioal units including large 
and small coccoid and bacillary, oval, minute, filamented, bean-cAiaped, dumb- 
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bell, bizarre, and s<M:alled “involution” forms. The suggestion of the existence 
of minute morphological units of less than SOO/t in diameter was confirmed. The 
typical cell possesses little opacity to the electron beam and presents a semi- 
transparent, nebulous appearance. Critical examination for the presence of a 
cell wall revealed an extremely delicate structure of very low electronic density, 
which possibly accounts for the low survival rate when subjected to sonic vibra- 
tion or the lyophilization process. 

OS9. The Structure of Spirochaeta novyi as Revealed by the Electron Microscope. 
Ruth Lofqben and Malcolm H. Soule, University of Michigan, De- 
partment of Bacteriology, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Our early observations on the spirochetes of relapsing fever with the electron 
microscope revealed marked differences in structure depending upon the methods 
of preparing the specimens. Since pure cultures of these organisms are not avail- 
able, it is necessary to ‘resort to the use of infected blood as a source of material. 
The removal of the blood constituents by washing and repeated centrifugation 
was unsatisfactory and necessitated the development of a simpler procedure, 
namely, electrodialysis and suspension in distilled water. Organisms prepared 
in this manner possessed a uniform outline, pointed tips less dense than the cell 
contents, and granular or mottled protoplasm. A few of the forms had a long, 
rather heavy terminal filament extending from one end. 

Following electrodialysis, suspensions of Spirochaeta novyi were allowed to stand 
48 hr in distilled water. Examination of these cells revealed no apparent struc- 
tural changes. The addition of distilled water with subsequent centrifugation 
and resuspension was repeated four times, with examination of the spirochetes 
after each washing. There was a progressive destruction of the cells; fragmenta- 
tion of the periplast resulted in the production of numerous fiagcllalike fibers 
along the bodies of most of the organisms; and areas of pronounced swelling and 
granulation of the protoplasm were common. Large, dense granules, similar to 
those detected in frozen preparations of this organism, were frequently observed. 
It appears possible that the flagella attached to spirochetes observed by other 
investigators may be formed by the mechanical shredding of the cell wall as a 
result of the treatment of the specimens. 


QJfi. Electron Microscope Studies of Organisms of the Pleuropneumonia Group. 
William E. Smith, James Hillier, and Stuart Mudd, Rockefeller 
Institute, New York, N. Y.; RCA Laboratories, Radio Corporation of 
America, Princeton, N. J.; and University of Pennsylvania, School of 
Medicine, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The diverenty of morphological forms exhibited by organisms of the pleuro- 
jmeumonia group has led to the conception that these organisms are essentially 
different firom the bacteria. Spherical bodies are prominent in all stnuns, and 
branched structures and filamentous forms have also been described, as well as 
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small rod-shaped bodies. The electron microscope was employed to gain fuitiier 
knowledge of these forms, and micrographs were made of a strain of organisms of 
the pleuropneumonia group isolated from the human cervix. This strain, L 50, 
had been accepted as a member of the group by all investigators who examined it. 
The electron micrographs show spherical forms and short filaments, and, more 
important, many snail rod-shaped fonns are present which have a well-defined 
bacillary structure with cell wall, C3rtoplasm, and various intracellular details. 
The findings indicate that the strain studied is essentially a highly pleomorphic 
bacillus. This is in accord with the view of Dienes concerning the nature of 
organisms of the pleuropneumonia group. 

0 ^. A Comparison of Electron Micrographa mth PhoUmicrographa of Young 
Bacterial Cvltvrea Stained to Demonatraie Deaoxyrtboaenvdeic Add. 
Ruth A. C, Foster and Leland L. Antes, University of Texas, De- 
partment of Bacteriology and Bureau of Engineering Research, Austin, 
Texas. 

Young cultures of Escherichia, SalmoneUa, Proteus, SerracHa, and Coryndbao- 
terium species, grown on solid medium and photographed with the electron 
microscope, show a spiral structure, opaque to electrons. This spiral is most 
convincingly demonstrated during the early logarithmic phase of bacterial 
growth when the cells are of maximum size. When these phot(^;raphs are com- 
pued with light microscope photographs of cells of comparable age, stained with 
Wrist’s stain following osmic acid fixation and acid hydrolysis, the dark bodies 
variously called nucleoids, chromatinic bodies, or dumbbell-^aped bodies appear 
within tile cells in positions which suggest that they are analogous to the spiral 
structure observed with the electron microscope. 

04s. Orom-poeitwe Charaeteristica of the Neisseria. Jambs W. Bartholomew, 
University of Soutiiem California, Department of Bacteriology, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 

Henry and Stacy (1943) and Bartholomew and Umbreit (1944) showed that 
gram-potitive cells could be made to stain either gram-negative or gram-potitive 
by removing or replating magnesiuih ribonucleate onto the cell. True grant- 
negative cells could not be rendered gram-positive in this manner. This vras the 
principal approach for this investigation, although resistance to digestive agents 
and dye sentitivity were included. 

Suqiensions of Neisseria catarrhdis, Escherichia coli, and Serratia mareeaeens 
were prepared, and 0.1 per cent formaldehyde and 1 per cent magneedum ribo- 
nucleate were added. Slides were prepared at intervals and gram-stained. 
Suspentions of iV. catarrhalis. Staphylococcus aureus, Bacxdus evhitiUs, S. mar- 
eescena, and E. coli were digested witii 1 per cent solutions of trypan, pepsm, 
and potassium hydroxide. Dyo senativity was determined by presence or ab- 
sence of growth on nutrient agar containing .001 per cent gentian violet. 
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N. eatarrhaUs accepted the magnesium ribonucleate and stained gram-positive 
after fifteen minutes’ exposure. E. colt and S. marcescens remained gram-nega- 
tive. N. catarrhalis was more resistant to the digestive agents than E. colt or 
8 . marcescens, but was less resistant than B. subtilis or S. aureus. N. catarrhalis, 
B. subtilis, and 8 . aureus did not grow on the gentian violet agar; E. colt and 
8 . marcescens did. Hence, N. catarrhalis is structurally and physiologically related 
to gram-positive bacteria. 

The implications of these results on the division of bacteria into gram-positive 
and gram-negative groups will be presented later. 


04s. Reproductm Processes in Proteus Cultures. L. Dienes, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Department of Pathology and Bacteriology, Boston, 
Mass. 

Proteus starts to grow in the first few hours in short bacillary forms without 
tendency to spread. At a certain moment the bacteria grow into filaments, are 
provided abundantly with flagella, and begin to swarm on the surface of the agar. 
In nearly all strains a few bacilli develop large round bodies attached to their 
sides. The swarming filaments of such strains transferred to tap water show 
bacterioptysis (the contents of the filaments are extruded in the form of droplets 
attached to the filament). Some of these enlarge within a few minutes to a large 
round body. This is not a purely physical phenomenon because the round bodies 
have a resistant membrane and germinate in transplants. Like the round bodies 
in other species, they usually produce a tiny “L”-type colony; rarely they frac- 
tionate and reproduce bacteria of the usual mo^hology. When the spreading 
filaments of two appropriate strains meet on the surface of the agar, in the area 
of juncture the majority of the long filaments are transformed quickly into large 
bodies. These increase in size until they fractionate and reproduce typical 
bacterial forms. “L”-type colonies, in contrast to the large bodies produced in 
tap water, are rarely formed. These phenomena are produced only when spread- 
ing filaments meet spreading filaments; meeting colonies of other strains growing 
as small bacillary forms does not produce this effect. Such observations suggest 
a sexual process but a union either between bacterial filaments or between large 
bodies was not observed. 

044. The 8 izeof Living Bacteria, Measured with the Phase Microscope. Oscar W. 
Richards, American Optical Co., Scientific Instrument Division, Re- 
search Division, Buffalo 11 , N. Y. 

Bacteria living in a suitable culture medium are revealed clearly without stain- 
ing with the Spencer phase microscope, either brighter or darker than their 
environment. The diffraction patterns which obscure unstained bacteria ob- 
served with bright-field microscopy are avoided. The phase microscope uses 
optical path differences introduced into its lenses to make visible regions of 
different r^ractive index in the i^iecimen. By the use of an intense light source 
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the photographic exposures can be made short enouj^ to avoid bhirring from 
brownian movement. Measurements of BaeiUtta megatherium will illustrate 
the method. 

OJiS. Nudear Staining of Eacheridiia eoli. Jean Love Palmeb, Cam^e Insti- 
tution of Washington, Department of Genetics, Cold Spring Harbor, 
N. Y. 

The Robinow technique for staining bacterial nuclei was modified to yield 
reproducible results with Escherichia coli (strain B). The length of each step 
in the procedure (fixation in OsOi vapor, hydrolysis in HCl, neutralization in 
buffer, staining in Giemsa solution) must be carefully chosen, for best results, 
with organisms from both liquid and solid media. 

Changes in nuclear morphology during the growth of a culture were studied. 
Cells from fully grown cultures appear lightly but uniformly stained; nuclear 
differentiation begins to appear soon after transfer to a fresh medimn while cell 
elongation without division takes place. In active^' growing cells, the nuclei 
seem to divide before the bacterial cell itself does, so that the common longer 
cell forms show at least two nuclei, while the small, recently divided individuals 
contain one nucleus only. 

The nuclear structures of abnormal cells produced by various methods have 
also been examined. 


Al. Is Rinse Water o< 170 F or Higher Essential to Produce "Sterile” Eating and 
Drinking Utensilsf Murbay P. Horwood, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Department of Civil and Sanitary Engineering, Cambridge 
39, Mass. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology Graduate House dining service 
has been under technical supervimon since 1943. Eating and drinking utensils 
are soaked and thoroughly desoiled in clean soapy water at 110-120 F, and 
passed through a mechanical dishwashing machine ^r washing and rinsing. The 
tmperature of the water varies between 160-180 F and usually is at 170 F. 
The total time in the dishwasher is 35 seconds. All utensils are allowed to dry 
in the air. Bacteriological results have been consistently satisfactory and ap- 
proximated sterility. In the course of the work it became obvious that the 
excellent bacteriological results were due to the effective preliminary desoiling 
cff all utensils. Since the temperature of the wash and rinse water could be tegu- 
lated, a comparative study, using rinse water at 145-150 F and rinse water at 
160-180 F, was imdertaken. All other factors were kept constant. Five test 
runs over weekly intervals clearly demonstrated that “sterile” utentils can be 
obtained with rinse water at 145-150 F, as with rinse water at 160-180 F, if the 
preliminary desoiling is complete and dfective. The emphaus in restaurant 
sanitation should therefore be on adequate preliminary desmling of all uttiniki 
rather than on the use of high tempraature rinse waters. - 
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AS. The Viability of Dried LadobadUua bvlgaricue Cultures as Affected by the 
Temperature of the Reconstituting Fluid. Marvin L. Speck and Robert 
P. Mters, Sealtest, Inc., Research Laboratories, Baltimore, Md. 

Relatively little attention has usually been directed to the temperature of the 
reconstituting fluid when plating readily soluble dried milk products. However, 
the use of warm water (35-55 C) has been employed by a number of workers to 
improve the dispersion of the dried products. The procedure we adopted is to 
add water at 50 C to the powder which has been weighed into a wide-mouthed 
jar or bottle, shake the mixture vigorously fifty times, let stand five minutes (in a 
bath) at 50 C, again shake vigorously fifty times, then dilute in water blanks at 
room temperature. We have found that the number of viable cells in spray- 
dried skim milk cultures of Lactobacillus bulgaricus are greatly increased if the 
temperature of the reconstituting fluid is 50 C rather than 21-25 C. It is essen- 
tial that the reconstituting liquid be at 50 C when added to the powder rather 
than that the mixture be warmed to 50 C from room temperature after the 
liquid is added. 

Reconstitution at 50 C instead of at room temperature shows a proportionately 
greater increase in viable cells with older cultures than with freshly dried ones. 
This heat treatment has not resulted in an increase in the count of viable cells 
in a dried culture of lactic streptococci, but rather a decrease. The counts on 
commercial spray and roller-dried milk powders has at times given increased 
counts and at others decreased counts by reconstitution in water at 50 C. 


AS. A Method for the Production of Antiserum Specific for Lanceficld Group D 
Streptococci. Irene J. Uhrik and J. J. Reid, The Pennsylvania State 
College, Department of Bacteriology, State College, Pa. 

Although the Lancefield method for the production of streptococcal grouping 
serum usually yields excellent antiserum for groups A, B, and C, considerable 
difficulty has been encountered by many investigators in attempts to produce 
antiserum for group D by this method . F ollow'ing numerous attempts, a method 
has been devised by the authors which has produced good serum in most in- 
stances. Cells of 18-hour cultures of Lancefield strain C-1 groAvn in 100 ml of 
glucose veal infusion broth are removed by centrifugation and extracted at room 
temperature for 30 min in 50 ml of acetone. Extraction is tmee repeatefl, fol- 
lowing which the centrifuged cells are dried in vacuo over HjS 04 at 10 C for 
24 hours. The dried cells are then suspended in 0.85 per cent saline containing 
0.2 per cent formalin and held at 10 C for 48 hours. This stock antigen is then 
diluted 1 to 20 with saline solution and used in the rapid immunization of rabbits. 
Following an initial dose of 0.1 ml, dosage is rapidly increased to a maximum of 
1.0 ml daily and injections are continued until a total of 40 ml have been adminis- 
tered. Injections are continuous unless the physical condition of the animal 
warrants an occamonal brief period of rest. Antiserum produced in this manner 
is used with freshly prepared testing antigen. 
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AJ^. Isolation of Enteneoed from Natural Sovrees. Chablids E. Wintbb anj 
Lesub a. Sandholzbb, Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Department o 
the Interior, and the University of Maiyland, Collie Park, Md. 

Using a modification of the White and Sherman sodium azide p^cillin mediun 
for isolation of the enterococci, studies have been made to determine the posd 
bility of using these microorganisms as an index of fecal pollution. The mediun 
was modified by doubling the penicillin content and adding 0.001 per cent methyl 
ene blue. Isolates from the medium were verified by the following tests: catalase 
production, salt tolerance, growth at 10 C and 45 C, and reaction on litmus milk. 
Only those gram-positive streptococci which met these requirements, as sug- 
gested by Sherman’s studies, were considered to be typical enterococci. 

Enterococci were isolated from raw sewage, fresh and salt water. When com- 
pared with the numbers of coliform bacteria present in the same samples, the 
enterococci are usually present in much smaller quantities. In polluted waters, 
coliform bacteria persisted for a greater distance from the source of pollutiim 
than did the enterococci. Studies are now in progress to determine the survival 
period in sewage and water and the seasonal quantitative variations which might 
occur. 

Feces of man and certain domestic and wild animals were examined quantita- 
tively for the presence of enterococci. Fecal samples of the latter were taken 
from animals which had been trapped m their natural environment. Although 
the numbers of coliform bacteria per gram of fresh feces were roughly constant, 
there was marked variation in the enterococci count. The numbers of entero- 
cocci per gram varied from zero in the muskrat to a maximum of 37,000,000 in 
the raccoon. 

A5. Further Studies of a More Rapid MeOud for Detecting Coliform Bacteria in 
Natural Waters and Shdlfish. Fbbbman H. Quimby, Lesub A. Sani>- 
HOLZBB, John Cox, and Cufford Byrd, Washington Missionary Col- 
lege, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and Crisfield Seafoods Laboratory, 
Takoma Park, Md., and College Park, Md. 

Use of a sodium lauryl sulfate tryptose nitrate broth reduces the time required 
for the presumptive test for coliform bacteria in water to twelve hours or less. 
Employing the principle of nitrate reduction instead of lactose fermentation, a 
new, more rapid, and possibly more reliable basis for the presumptive test was 
introduced. 

Since the publication of the results of the test on raw and treated waters, the 
investigations have been extended to include sea water, crabmeat, and oysters. 
The results of the test applied to twelve samples of oysters, forty-eig^t samples 
of crabmeat, and fifty samples of sea water were comparable to those obtained 
by the standard method for determining coliform bacteria. 

The data obtained thus far indicate that it is not necessary to confirm tests 
which are nitrite-positive within eight hours or less. Since tiie majority of sam- 
ples tested i^ve poative tests for ni^tes between six and mght hours, it is dear 
that the method may be four to ^|ht times more raind than the staadaid 
procedure. 
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Sixty additional eamplea of water have been tested using the medium as a 
secondary medium for confirmation after preliminary growth in lactose broth. 
Eighty-eight per cent of the samples that were gas-positive in lactose broth pro- 
duced nitrites in four hours or less. Ten hours was the longest incubation re- 
quired of the rema ining samples to produce nitrites. All samples that were 
nitrite-positive were also positive in the standard confirmatory media. 

A6. The CelMoae-decomposing Bacteria in the Rumen of Catlle. R. E. Hungatb, 
State College of Washington, Department of Bacteriology and Public 
Health, Pullman, Wash. 

A method for growing the cellulose-digesting bacteria in the rumen of cattle 
has been developed. Quantitative estimates of the number of these bacteria 
have been made and their numbers found to range from 20,000 to 1,000,000,000 
per ml. Cellulose decomposition is very active, clear spots developing in the 
agar within three days. Two chief types of bacteria have been pure-cultured. 
One is a gram-negative streptococcus and the other a rod form. Slight amoimts 
of gas may be produced but in general the metabolism results in the production 
of acid without gas. It is believed that the isolated organisms are responsible 
for most of the cellulose decomposition which takes place in the rumen. 

A7. A Survey of the Coliform Status and Suggested Standards for Coliform Control 
of Pasteurized MUk in a Large City. Leon Buchbindeb and John W. 
Fertio, Department of Health, Bureaus of Laboratories and Food and 
Drugs; Columbia Univeraty, School of Public Health of the Faculty 
of Medicine, New York, N. Y. 

In the absence of standards for coliform control of pasteurized milk other than 
those based almost solely on empirical grounds a surv'ey of the coliform status 
of pasteurized milk in New York City was conducted for a one-year period so that 
reasonable standards might be established. Quart samples from each of forty- 
six pasteurization plants were studied once weekly. Three volumes from each 
sample were examined simultaneously: 1 ml, 20 ml, and the remainder of the 
quart. A total of about 2,150 samples were studied on desoxycholate agar. It 
was found that the percentage of samples positive for coliforms varied markedly 
with season. The July peaks for the three volumes in descending order are 86 
per cent, 58 per cent, and 24 per cent, whereas the December lows are 59 per 
cent, 25 per cent, and 3 per cent, respectively. The 20-ml volume data were used 
to suggest practical standards. The numbers of coliform organisms per ml which 
were exceeded by 25 per cent, 20 per cent, and 10 per cent, respectively, of the 
samples for each four-week period were examined. It was found that the critical 
numbers for the several percentages in order were 0.1, 0.1, and 0.5 in the six cod 
months and 0.5, 1, and 2 in the six warm months. Comparison of the findings 
for summer and winter in individual plants suggests the existence of a definite 
pattern. Trial standards of 0.1 with a zone of grace to 0.3 for the cool months 
and 1 with a zone of grace to 2 for the warm months were established. Tables 
have been prepared which indicate the volume of samples required to differentiate 
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A4. laolation of Enterococci from Natural Soureet. Chablss E. Wiimm and 
Lbslib a. Sansholzbb, Fish aod WUdlife Service, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, and the Univomty of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

U«ng a modification of the White and Sherman sodium aside penicillin medium 
for isolation of the enterococci, studies have been made to determine the possi* 
bility of using tirese microorganisms as an index of fecal pollution. The medium 
was modified by doubling the penicillin content and adding 0.001 per cent methyl- 
ene blue. Isolates from the medium were verified by the followii^ tests: catalase 
production, salt tolerance, growth at 10 C and 45 C, and reaction on litmus milk. 
Only those gram-poative streptococci which met these requirements, as sug- 
gested by Sherman’s studies, were considered to be typical enterococci. 

Enterococci were isolated from raw sewage, fresh and salt water. When cc«n- 
pared with the niunbers of coliform bacteria present in the same samples, the 
enterococci are usually present in much smaller quantities. In polluted waters, 
coliform bacteria persisted for a greater distance from the source of pollution 
than did the enterococci. Studies are now in progress to determine the survival 
period in sewage and water and the seasonal quantitative variations which might 
occur. 

Feces of man and certain domestic and wild animals were examined quantita- 
tively for the presence of enterococci. Fecal samples of the latter were taken 
from animals which had been trapped in their natural environment. Although 
the numbers of coliform bacteria per gram of fresh feces wore roughly constant, 
there was marked variation in the enterococci count. The numbers of entero- 
cocci per gram varied from zero in the muskrat to a maximum of 37,000,000 in 
the raccoon. 

AS. Further Studies of a More Rapid Method for Detecting Coliform Bacteria in 
Natural Waters and Shellfish. Fbebman H. Qttimby, Lbslib A. Sand- 
HOLZEB, John Cox, ano Cliffobd Btbp, Washington Missionary Col- 
lege, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and Crisfield Seafoods Laboratory, 
Takoma Park, Md., and College Park, Md. 

Use of a sodium lauryl sulfate tiyptose nitrate broth reduces the time required 
for the presumptive test for coliform bacteria in water to twelve hours or less. 
Employing the principle of nitrate reduction instead of lactose fermentation, a 
new, more rapid, and possibly more reliable basis for the presumptive test was 
introduced. 

Since the publication of the results of the test on raw and treated waters, the 
investigations have been extended to include sea water, crabmeat, and oysters. 
The results of the test applied to twelve samples of oysters, forty-ein^t samples 
of crabmeat, and fifty samples of jea water were comparable to those detained 
by the standard method for determining coliform bacteria. 

The data obtained thus far indicate that it is not necessary to confirm tests 
which are nitrite-positive wi^^ eight hours or less. Since the majority of sam- 
ples tested gave positive tests;!^ nitrites between six and eight hours, it is dear 
that the method may be four to eight times more nqdd than the standard 
procedure. 
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Sixty additi<nial eamples of water have been tested using the medium as a 
secondary medium for confirmation after preliminary growth in lactose broth. 
Eighty-eight per cent of the samples that were gas-positive in lactose broth pro- 
duced nitrites in four hours or less. Ten hours was the longest incubation re- 
quired of the remaining samples to produce nitrites. All samples that were 
nitrite-positive were also positive in the standard confirmatory media. 

A6. The Cdlulose-4ecomposing Bacteria in the Rumen of C<Me. R. E. Hunoatb, 
State College of Washington, Department of Bacteriology and Public 
Health, Pullman, Wash. 

A method for growing the cellulose-digesting bacteria in the rumen of cattle 
has been developed. Quantitative estimates of the number of these bacteria 
have been made and their numbers found to range from 20,000 to 1,000,000,000 
per ml. Cellulose decomposition is very active, clear spots developing in the 
agar within three days. Two chief types of bacteria have been pure-cultured. 
One is a gram-negative streptococcus and the other a rod form. Slight amounts 
of gas may be produced but in general the metabolism results in the production 
of acid without gas. It is believed that the isolated organisms are responsible 
for most of the cellulose decomposition which takes place in the rumen. 

A7. A Survey of the Coliform Status and Suggested Standards for Coliform Control 
of Pasteurized Milk in a Large City. Leon Buchbinder and John W. 
Fertig, Department of Health, Bureaus of Laboratories and Food and 
Drugs; Columbia Univeraty, School of Public Health of the Faculty 
of Medicine, New York, N. Y. 

In the absence of standards for coliform control of pasteurized milk other than 
those based almost solely on empirical grounds a survey of the coliform status 
of pasteurized milk in New York City was conducted for a one-year period so that 
reasonable standards might be established. Quart samples from each of forty- 
six pasteurization plants were studied once weekly. Three volumes from each 
sample were examined simultaneously: 1 ml, 20 ml, and the remainder of the 
quart. A total of about 2,150 samples were studied on desoxycholate agar. It 
was found that the percentage of samples positive for coliforms varied markedly 
with season. The July peaks for the three volumes in descending order are 86 
per cent, 58 per cent, and 24 per cent, whereas the December lows are 59 per 
cent, 25 per cent, and 3 per cent, respectively. The 20-ml volume data were used 
to suggest practical standards. The numbers of coliform organisms per ml which 
were exceeded by 25 per cent, 20 per <^t, and 10 per cent, respectively, of the 
samples for each four-week period were examined. It was found that the critical 
numbers for the several percentages in order were 0.1, 0.1, and 0.5 in the sue cool 
months and 0.5, 1, and 2 in the dx warm montiis. Comparison of the findings 
for summer and winter in individual plants suggests the existence of a definite 
pattern. Trial standards of 0.1 witii a zone of grace to 0.3 for the cool months 
and 1 with a zone of grace to 2 for the warm months were established. Tables 
have been prepared whidi indicate the volume of samples required to differ^date 
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between the upper and lower limits of the zones with a 90 per cent probabifity (rf 
accuracy. 

A8. The Effedi of QualUy and Pasteurization of Milk on the Baderial Flora 
and Quality of Cheddar Cheese. Ralph P. Tittsleb, Dokna S. Gbib, 
Geobge P. Sanders, Homeb E. Walter, Oscar S. Sager, and Harbt 
R. liOCHRY, Bureau of Daily Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Cheddar cheese was made from good, fair, poor, and very poor milks. One 
half of each lot of milk was pasteurized. The bacterial flora of each cheese was 
determined at 1 day, 2 weeks, and 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 months. The bacterial 
counts of raw milk cheese were from 2- to 1,000-fold greater than those of the cor- 
responding pasteurized milk cheese, depending on age of cheese and quality 
of milk. 

During the first month of curing, the counts of raw milk cheese decreased 
approximately 10-fold. Subsequently, depending on quality of milk, the coimts 
increased greatly or remained relatively constant. During the first montli, the 
counts of pasteurized milk cheese decreased from 50- to 100-fold and subsequently 
remained relatively constant or decreased slightly. Cheese made from poor and 
from very poor milk, raw or pasteurized, contained many more bacteria than did 
cheese from good and from fair milk. 

Cocci from the lactic starter predominated in young cheese, regardless of 
quality or pasteurization of milk. After one month, the flora of pasteurized milk 
cheese consisted almost entirely of enterococci, and that of raw milk cheese of 
lactobacilli, enterococci, and a few diverrified t}i)es. 

The bacteriological quality of the milk, both raw and pasteurized, was an 
important factor affecting the quality of the cheese. With high-grade milk 
there was very little difference in quality between the raw milk and the pas- 
teurized milk cheese, but with low-grade milk the raw milk cheese was inferior. 

A9. A Survey cf Antibiotic Production by Representative AspergiRi, PenidUia, 
and other Fungi from a Culture CoUedion. Albert Kelner, University 
of Pennsylvania, School of Medicine, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Over 100 species and strains of Aspergillus and PenidUium, as well as some 
members of the genera Oliodadium, Trichoderma, Scopulariopsis, Mdarrhizium, 
and Paedhmyces were studied for antibiotic productiaa. The cultures were 
sdected by Dr. Charles Thom as representative of the groups and mibgroups of 
the genera. Most of them came from the collection of the Northern Regi<HU)l 
Research Laboratory, Peoria, Illinois. Each mold was grown in surface culture 
in at least four media, glucose peptone yeast extract broth, com steep lactose 
broth, Czapek-Dox and Raulin-Tliom broths. The crude ffltrates were tested 
for activity against Staphybcoccus aureus, Bedurkida eoU, EbertheUa typhoea, 
and Pseudomonas aeruginom. 

The proMems encountered m making the survey vidll be presented. The 
results obtained will be discussed witili special r^erence to the que^on of 
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iriiether antibiotic production is a characteristic of a particular strain or the spe- 
cies as a whole. 

AW. Eumydn — a New AntibioHc Active Against Pathogenic Fungi and Higher 
Bacteria, Including BaciUi of Tuberculosis and Diphtheria. Edwin A. 
Johnson and Kenneth L. Burdon, Baylor University College of 
Medicine, Department of Bacteriology and Immunology, Houston, 
Texas. 

By exposing agar plates to dust and isolating bacterial colonies inhibiting 
growth of neighboring mold colonies, strains of Bacillus suhtUis were obtained 
from which we have extracted a new antibiotic (“eumycin”) active against 
filamentous pathogenic fungi and higher bacteria. To date maximum 3 deld has 
been obtained from cultures five days old at 30 C in buffered yeast extract pro- 
teose peptone broth. The substance is soluble in butyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, 
and acetone, but not in ether or amyl acetate. By precipitation from the 
original broth with acid, extraction of the precipitate with alcohol, evaporation 
of the alcohol, and re-solution with dilute NaOH to pH 7.0, the active material 
is greatly concentrated. The final (Berkefeld-filtered) solution is nearly color- 
less, heatHstable in acid, unstable in alkaline solutions beyond pH 8.0. It has 
low toxicity for mice. Eumycin has no action on typhoid or colon bacilli, and 
only slightly inhibits staphylococci. In concentrations of 0. 1-0.3 mg (dry 
weight) per ml of medium it prevents entirely, or definitely inhibits, the growth 
of Trichophyton merUagrophytes, Microsporum gypseum, Epidermophyton floe- 
cosum, and related species of fungi, Actinomyces, and Mycobacterium tuberculosis 
(avian and human types). Its effect on species of Sporotrichum and Hormoden- 
drum is slightly less, and it fails to inhibit Monilia or Cryptococcus. Greatest 
bacteriostatic activity is exhibited against Corynebacterium diphtheriae, for as 
little as 0.005 mg per ml stops growth. Studies of possible therapeutic value in 
experimental infections are in progress. 

All. Two Antibiotics Produced by Actinomyces I elated from SoU. Albert 
Keener, Walter Kocholaty, Rbnatb Junowicz-Kocholaty, and 
Harry E. Morton, University of Pennsylvania,- School of Medicine, 
Departments of Physiological Chemistry and Bacteriology, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa. 

Two antibiotics active not only against gram-negative but also many gram- 
positive organisms have been obtained from Actinomyces isolated from soil. 
Chemical studies thus far have made it possible to differentiate the two anti- 
biotics from one another and from other known antibiotics. One antibiotic is 
produced by an actinomyces, A-10, which has been identified tentatively as be- 
loni^ to the A. kwendulae group; the other antibiotic is produced by a stnun, 
A-105, tentatively identified as a variant of A. erythreus or a new species. Cul- 
tural oonditimis for maximum yields of the antibiotics will be discussed. Chem- 
ical purification has resulted in a 40-50-fold increase in activity calculated on a 
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diy>weight bai^. Tbe antibacterial i^pectrum, toxicity for mice, and other 
aspects of the antibiotics will be discussed. 

AlS. The Effect of Svbtilin in the TreatmerU of Experimental Infeetione in Amtnala. 
A. J. Salle and Grboobt J. Jann, University of California, Depart- 
ment of Bacteriology, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Subtilin, an antibiotic extracted from Bacillus stMilie, has been shown to be 
antagonistic chiefly against gram-positive bacteria. Acid-fast organisms, in- 
cluding Mycobacterium tuherculosia and a number of pathogenic higher fungi, are 
also susceptible. The agent is bacteriostatic in high dilutions and germicidal in 
greater concentrations. 

Subtilin is a polypeptid, and is digested by proteolytic em^mes, such as pej}^, 
trypsin, and pancreatin. It shows its greatest activity at pH 2.2 and becomes 
slowly inactivated with decreasing acidity. At pH 7.0 it retains 94 per cent of 
its original activity ; at pH 8.0 about 80 per cent; and at pH 9.0 about 65 per cent. 
Subtilin is relatively nontoxic when tested by the tissue culture technique. It is 
approximately 20 times more toxic to Staphylococcus aureus than to cMck heart 
tissue, a remarkably low toxicity. A unit of subtilin has been determined and 
is deflned as that amount present in 1 ml of the highest dilution (expressed in mg) 
capable of killing S, aureus in 10 min at 37 C (FDA phenol coefflcient method). 

Subtilin exhibited great activity in vivo. White mice were infected with a 
virulent culture of pneumococcus type III and treated after varying periods. 
Control animals died within 24 hr; all treated animals survived after receiving 
very minute amounts of the antibiotic. Guinea pigs infected with B. anthrads 
recovered after treatment with subtilin; control animals died within 36 hours. 
The antibiotic has shown a definite suppresedve effect on the course of experi- 
mental tub^^mlosis in guinea pigs. 

AIS. Reversal of Antibacterial A<Mon. John Hats Bailet and Chester J. 
Cavallito, Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., Research Laboratories, 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 

Certain antibacterial agents are capable of being inactivated by cysteine. 
This report presents evidence that the bacteriostatic action of certain antibac- 
terial agents may be reversed by cysteine. 

By use of the Warburg technique it is possible to show with certain antibac- 
terial agents that the cessation of oxygen uptake by the test organisms may be 
resumed upon the addition of cysteine to the bacteriostatic system. Another 
group of antibacterial agents, including penicillin and the active principle of 
Asarum reflexum, do not permit this reversal of bacteriostaais following treatment 
with cysteine. 

A 14 . The Action of Clavacin, a Clavadn Isomere, and Related Compounds an 
Tetanus Toxin. Bruno Pubtzbr and Thomas C. Grubb, Beseandr 
Laboratories, \lok Chefnical C(»npany, Flushing^ N. Y. 
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The synthesis of a clavacin isomere and related compounds was recently re- 
pented from these laboratories. It was believed of interest to determine the 
action of these compounds on tetanus toxin since Neter showed that clavacin 
neutralised this toxin in vitro. The clavacin, prepared according to Raistrick’s 
method, isoclavacin, dimethylisoclavacin, and a'keto-j303,^-dimethylacryl)- 
bu^olactone were mixed with 1:50,000 dilution of tetanus toxin in nutrient 
broth (pH 7.0), incubated one hour at 37 C, and injected subcutaneously into the 
hind legs of mice. Clavacin prevented tetanus and death of all mice, thus 
confirming Neter’s report. Neither isoclavacin nor the two related compounds 
prevented tetanus or prolonged the lives of the animals beyond that of the toxin 
controls which died within 96-110 hours. Clavacin differs structurally from 
isoclavacin only in the position of one double bond. However, this simple shift 
in the position of the double bond produces a profound change in several of the 
chemical characteristics of clavacin. While the tetanus toxin-neutralizing ac- 
tivity of clavacin is apparently a function of the position of the double bond, 
which chemical group or groups in the molecule affected by the position of the 
double bond are responsible for the toxin-neutralizing properties cannot be 
postulated from the present evidence. 

Al6. The Inhibitory Action of Saliva on the Diphlheria Badtttte. The Antibiotie 
Effect of Salivary Streptococci. Richard Thompson and Madoka 
Shibuya, University of Colorado School of Medicine, Department of 
Bacteriology, Denver, Col. 

This report is concerned with the inhibitory action of saliva on Coryn^nxeterium 
diphtheriae; the role of salivary streptococci in this inhibition; and several 
factors which influence it. The method used involved placing standard drops 
of the material to be tested on pour plates containing suitable dilutions of bacUli 
and observing the zones of inhibited growth around the drops. 

Pure cultures of “mitis” type of the viridans streptococci isolated from saliva 
inhibited the growth of the bacilli in the same manner as did fresh saliva. Re- 
moval of the streptococci from saliva by centrifugation, heat, or the bacteri- 
cidal effect of copper abolished the inhibitory power. The actions of saliva and . 
of pure cultures of streptococci were affected in identical fashion by several fac- 
tors. Both actions were best demonstrated when the tryptose content of the 
medium was between 0.2 per cent and 0.5 per cent, and were completely eliminated 
on medium containing 2 per cent tryptose. Both actions were antagonized 
by certain organimis present in saliva, especially staphylococci. The actions of 
both saliva and cultures of streptococci were increased by their suspension in 
nutrient media rather than in saline. The increased activity was associated 
with increased growth of the streptococci. The inhibitory action of saliva was 
destroyed by 66 C in approximately the same time as was the action of pure 
cultures cd streptococci. The destruction parallded the diminution of the num- 
bers of streptococci. 

It is ccmcluded that Ihe inhibitory actiem of saliva against C. diphtheriae demon- 
strated by the method used is due to inhibiteny streptococci present in the saliva. 
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Al$. Changes in the Bacterial Flora of the Throat and Intestinal Tract During 
Prolonged Oral Administration of Penicillin. Mibiak OLMensAD I2P> 
UAN, Jambs A. Coss, and Rau>h H. Boots, Edward Daniels Faulkner 
Arthritis Clinic of the Presb 3 d)erian Hospital and the Columbia Uni- 
versity, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Department of Medicine, 
New York, N. Y. 

A bacteriological study on iJie throat and intestinal flora of ten rheumatoid 
arthritis cases, prior to and during the oral administration of half a million to a 
million units of penicillin daily over a period of months, has demonstrated a rapid 
and striking change. The prepenicillin throat cultures of all cases except one, 
which harbored Friedlander’s bacillus, have shown the predominance of gram- 
poffltive diplococci, sensitive to penicillin. In the majority of cultures taken 
during the course of penicillin therapy, gram-negative organisms, resistant to 
penicillin, have predominated. Coliform bacteria, in no instance found prior 
to penicillin therapy, have appeared in most of the cultures during therapy. 
Changes in the intestinal flora, though less striking, have been definite. Non- 
hemolytic streptococci, recovered from most of the stool specimens before peni- 
cillin, have been found only infrequently during treatment. The relation of the 
concentration of penicillin in the serum to the sensitivity of the organisms iso- 
lated has been determined. 

A17. Effect of Natural and Synthetic Rubbers upon the Stability of Penicillin and 
Streptomycin Solutions. J. B. Hublsbbusch, I. W. Gibbt, and M. J. 
Fotek, The Wm. S. Merrell Co., Department of Bacteriology, Cin- 
cinnati 15, Ohio. 

Following Cowan’s report that synthetic rubber inactivated penicillin solu- 
tions, we have studied the effects of a number of synthetic and natural rubbers 
upon the stability of penicillin and streptomycin. The antibiotic solutions were 
placed in suitable lengths of sterile rubber tubing and allowed to stand at room 
temperature. At appropriate intervals, samples were withdrawn for assay. 
Twelve samples of synthetic rubber and four samples of natural rubber were 
tested. Of these, four samples of S 3 ^tbetic rubber and one sample of natural 
rubber inactivated penicillin completely in 24 hours. Two other samples of 
synthetic rubber caused marked reductions in the activity of penicillin during 
the same period. In six hours buna s rubber caused a 50 per cent reduction, 
and two other samples of syntitetic rubber caused 20 and 30 per cent reductions 
in the activity of penicillin. 

None of the samples of rubber tested caused ai^ reduction in the aotivi^ of 
streptomycin. 

Al8. Submerged Culture of Molds for Amylase Production. B. Badancbuba, F. 
D. Stbwabt, R. E. Scaup, and L. A, Sions, Jos^h E. Seagram and 
Sons, Inc., Researdr Department, Louisville, Ky. 

Bailqy malt possesses two disadvantages as a convmwm agent tot grain 
madtes. Tliese are the high bacteria count and the excessive time reqpiired 
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for oooversum of limit dextrins. Previous work on the use of mold amylase 
IHreparationB revealed that they convert limit dextrins more rapidly thun barley 
malt and result in higher yields of, alcohol. Production of mold amylases by the 
submerged culture process would eliminate the problem of bacterial contamina- 
tiaa. 

Twfflttty-three strains of the genera AtpergUbts, Mucor, PeniciUiutn, and 
Rhizopus known to produce amylases were subjected to screening tests to deter- 
mine tittdr amylase production in submerged culture. The effect of pH, aera> 
tion, medium, and incubation time was studied to ascertain the conditions 
necessary for m a ximu m amylase elaboration. The best preparations as deter- 
mined by amylase content were further evaluated by the yeast fermentation of 
grain mashes using these preparations as conversion agents. 

It was foimd that the most critical factors were pH, medium compositicm, and 
time of incubation. The best of the cultures tested is an isolate beUeved to be a 
variety of Aspergillus flavus. Forty-eight hours’ incubation of this culture in a 
medium consisting of 3 per cent distillers’ dried solubles at an initial pH of 6.0 
results in a preparation with very high diastatic activity. This preparation has 
been successfully used as a replacement for barley malt in the convermon of 
grain mashes. 

A19. The Production of Fungal Amylases in Submerged Culture and Their Use in 
the Production of Industrial Alcohol. J. M. Van Lanen and E. H. 
LeMense, Northern Regional Research Laboratory, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Peoria, 111. 

Studies were made to develop submerged culture methods for preparing fungal 
amylases. The object was to devise procedures adaptable to large-scale produc- 
tion, especially in connection with grain alcohol distillery operations. 

A large number of molds, therefore, were cultivated under aeration in a medium 
composed of thin stillage and com meal. Enzyme production was determined 
both by dextrinization of starch and by the ability of the culture liquors to 
replace barley malt as the saccharifying agent in the alcoholic fermentation <A 
grams. 

Of over 350 cultures tested, only seven produced practical concentrations of 
alpha amylase under the conihtions employed. Of these, AspergiUus niger 
NRRL 337 was superior, both in producing alpha amylase and in replacing bar- 
ley malt. The m^um finally adopted consisted thin stillage supplemented 
with 1 per cent com meal and 0.5 per cent calcium carbonate. On this 
A. niger NRRL 337 gave amylase potencies equivalent to 600-800 alpha 
mnyiftao saccharification units per ml of mycelium-free culture liquor in 72 hours. 
Since f hew culture liquors contained about 3 per cent solids, on the dry 
hfmiH they were approximatdy 12 times as potent in dextrinizing power 
as barley malt. In the alcohohc fermentation of com, use of culture liquors at 
the rate of 10 to 15 pw cent of the mash volume resulted in alcohol yields of 0.2 
to 0.4 proof gallons per bushd as compared to 5.0 to 5.2 obtained with commmr- 
eial bailey nudt. 
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AtO. Bacteriojihage in the t,S-Bulylene Olyeol FementaUon. C. J. Wildi» and 
W. H. Stabk, Jose]^ £. Seagram and Sons, Inc., Beseaxoh Departmoit, 
Louisville, , 

A filtration tecbnique has be^ developed for recovering and maintaining a 
bacteriophage culture isolated from Aerobacier aerogmee fermentations of add* 
hydrolysed com mash in a 2,3-butylene glycol pilot plant. This metirod was 
developed after noting that there was a great loss in bacteriophage titer up<m 
udng a Seitz filter for recovery. As a filter pad in the Seitz filter carried a nega* 
tive charge, it was believed that the phage particles were being adsorbed frmn 
the solution. This was based on the assumption that the phage particles were 
charged podtively. Upon the addition of CaCOi to the solution the titer 
of the phage was not lost during filtration and this procedure enabled a stock 
phage culture to be maintained in the laboratory. It is believed that the addi- 
tion of CaCOi to the solution changed the charge on the Seitz filter pad from 
negative to positive, allowing the ph^e particles to pass throu|^. 

The bacteriophage cultures have been classified in respect to the sensitivity 
and immunity of strains of bacteria to the phage. Stock phage cultures are 
being carried in the laboratory and bacterial cultures have been immunized 
against them. 

Atl. Studies on the NutrUional Requiremmts of Actinomyces griseus for the 
Formation of Streptomycin. Geoftrbt Raxe and I^chabd Donovick, 
Squibb Institute for Medical Research, Division of Microbiology, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Bed octract, or com steep liquor, is drown to be unnecessary frn* the formation 
of streptcsnycm by AcHnonyces griseus grown in a mediiuu consisting of soybean 
meal, glucose, sodium chloride, and water. The absence from a soybean 
medium of an inorganic salt, such as sodium chloride, leads to very little strep- 
tmnycin formation and it is suggested that beef extract may supply some of the 
necessary salts. Preliminary studies indicate that sulfate ion may substituted 
for chloride ion but that magnesium does not satisfactorily replace the sodium 
ion. In shake-flask cultures the volume of medium per fia^ significantly affects 
the yields of streptomycin obtained. 

Atg. The Influence of the Rate of Aeration on Oxidcdion-Redvction Potentials and 
Streptomycin Production by Actinomyces griseus. J. E. Kempt and P. 
Satles, University of Michigan, Hygienic Laboratory, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Because of variations in streptomycin titers under controlled aeratirm rates, 
it seemed desirable to determine the influence of this factor on oxidation-reduc- 
tion (OR) values and streptomycin produotirm. 

Sterile beef extract broth, 350 ml, and sterile 50 per cent glucose, 7.5 ml, were 
placed in each q)ecial glass fermentation flask. Ihe flasks and contents were 
then incubated at 28 C, and storile air was iirtiroduoed at mtes varying between 
OA and 6 vdumes per volume of media per minute (vpm). Three groups of 
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eacperiments were carried out: sterile media control, media inoculated with 
Aebinomyees gri$euB, inoculated media containing 0.1 per cent ferro-ferricyanide. 
The ferro-ferricyanide was added to obtain closer agreement of duplicate elec- 
trode readings in the same culture. 

The OR of sterile media varied between 310 and 375 mv regardless of the rate 
of aeration. In inoculated media during the first 24 hr the OR dropped from 
344 to 228 mv. With continued incubation and aeration rates of 0.5 and 1 vpm 
the OR dropped to 80 and 160 mv, respectively, in 96 hours. The strepton^cin 
titers were less than 50 units per ml. With 2 to 6 vpm the OR values were 
between 200 and 255 mv and the titers were approximately 75 units in the same 
mterval of time. 

The ferro-ferricyanide favored more uniform electrode readings without other- 
wise influencing the reactions. 

ASS. The Use of Com Sleeping Liquor in Microbiological Research. R. Winston 
L icKJBTT, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Research Laboratory, Decatur, 111. 

Com steeping liquor is a valuable nutritive material recently given much pub- 
licity by its use in the penicillin fermentation. Earlier it was used as a nitrogen 
and mineral nutrient for yeast production and was known to the trade as “yeast 
compound.” It has been found valuable as a minor adjunct in many fer- 
mentations. Essentially it is an extract of com solubles under acid conditions, 
pH 4-4.5, in the presence of dilute sulfurous acid and lactic acid. Laboratory 
and plant study shows that during processing an active microbial population, 
chiefly lactic acid bacteria and yeasts, assists in the extraction. It contains 
approximately 8 per cent nitrogen, amino N/total N 0.5; and is high in es- 
sential amino acids and minerals, and most of the B complex vitamins. Its 
value in antibiotic production is in part at least due to the extensive fermentation 
it has undergone during the wet com milling process. In addition to its fre- 
quently demonstrated powers of enhancing yiel^ in mold fermentations, it is an 
effective medium for many bacteria. It may replace peptone as a source of 
available nitrogen, or beef, yeast malt, or other extracts as essential adjuncts. 
Specially refined products are available for biological work. Further preliminary 
processing is desirable for specific uses such as use in a clear agar medium. 

AS4. Microbiological Aspects of Penicillin. IX. Cottonseed Meal as a Svb^iMe 
for Com Steep Liquor in Penicillin Production. J. W. Fostbb, H. B. 
WOODBUFF, D. lW<MAN, L. E. McDaNIEL, B. L. WlIiKEB, AND D. 
Hbndlin. Merck and Cmnpany, Inc., Research Laboratories, Rah- 
way, N. J. 

Cott<»i8eed meal is at least as good as com steep liquor for penicillin produc- 
tion in submerged culture by P. ehrysogenum strains Demerec X1612 and Wis- 
consin Q176. WttiiQUt ad^ chenucal precursors, cottonseed meal is cm- 
aderably supmior to com steep liquor. A number of diaracteristics of the cot- 
tonseed meal medium are discussed. P. ehrysogenum, requires an adaptation to 
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lactose for most rapid and efficient utilisation of lactose and produetton of 
penicillin. 

AiB. The Effect of Beta Radiation on the Production of PemedUn. M. W. Jamn- 
SON ANn J. W. Irvine, Jr., Massachusetts Institute of Tedmoloeir, 
Departments of Biology and Chemistry, Cambridge, Mass. 

The production of penicillin in the presence of beta radiation was investigated 
with both surface and submerged (shaker) cultures. The radiation source was 
radioactive pho^horus, P”, in the form of phosphoric acid added to the produc* 
tion mediums before inoculation, to give activities ranging between 0 and 100 
microcuries per ml of medium. 

The culture mediums and methods employed were essentially those developed 
at the Northern Regional Research Laboratory. PenietUium notation, NRRL 
1249JB21, and PeniciUium chrysogenum, NRRL 1951C, were used for surface 
and submerged penicillin production respectively. Assays were carried out by 
the standard cup method using Staphylocoeeua aureus, FDA 209P, as the teat 
organiffiu. 

The presence of beta radiation in the mediiun appeared to inhibit penicillin 
production; at radiation levels below 100 microcuries test samples usually 
assayed lower than, although within the experimental error (± 25 per cent) of, 
the control aasa}rs. In submerged cultures, amounts of penicillin significantly 
lower than the controls were not found until an activity of about 100 microcuries 
per ml of production medium was reached. In surface cultures, activities only 
up to 4.0 microcuries were tried, and no significant effects were noted. 

AJS6. Chemical Adjuvants Affecting PenkMin Yields on Synthetic Media. R. W. 
Stone, H. T. Patterson, and M. A. Farrell, The Pennqrlvania State 
College, Department of Bacteriolc^, State College, Pa. 

Several groups of compounds have been tested in shake flasks with PenicUtium 
tiirysogenum, strain X-1612, to determine the effect on penicillin production. The 
basal mediiun was of known chmical composition containing lactose, ghicose, 
acetate, and mineral salts. The amount of antibiotic produced was checked by 
routine assays with Staphylococcus aureus. Bacillus subtUis, and Sabnontila 
enteritidis. 

The common fatty, hydroxy, and dibaac acids have shown no agnificant 
stimulation of penicillin yields. likewise very littie ^ect has bear evidait 
with most of the amino acids used. f-Leudne fmd certain of the sulfur-bearing 
amino adds have sometimes given increased yields but the effect has not been 
conastent. A series of armnatic compounds related to phenylaoetic add and 
pheuylethylamine have markedly stimulated penicillin yields. Phenoxyaodk 
add and ^ meta- and poro-halogen daivatives of pheiqrlacelio add have been 
quite effective. P-nitrophenylacetic and p-amhuqhenylaoetie adds incieaae 
the activity of the antibiotic tor B. subtiHs and 8. enteritidis. In most easesthe 
amkle derivatives were just as effective or better than thecoRBqKatdiag adds. 
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ii57. Siudiet on a SpiroduUe Found in ike Blood of Sick Turkeys. W. R. Hm* 
SHiiw AiO) McNbil, Uoiversity of California, College of Agricul- 
ture, Department of Veterinary Science, Davis, Calif. 

A spirochate obtained from the blood of sick turkeys has been proved patho- 
genic for turkeys and chickens. It stains readily with Tunnicliff’s stain; is 
soluble in 10 per cent bile, and in 10 per cent saponin. It is loosely spiraled, 
has an average of 6 spirals, and measures an average of 14 microns in length in 
stained specimens. Dark-field studies show that it is motile. 

The spirochate remains viable in the blood of surviving infected chicks for 
3 to 17 days, with an average of approximately 10 days. In adult chickens and 
turkeys the maximum survival time in the blood of survivors has been 4 days. 
In infected chicks which have been killed and stored at 0 C, the or ganisms have 
remained viable and capable of producing infection for at least 16 days. At the 
peak of infection the oiganisms tend to form large clumps in the blood, and 
become granular immediately before death of the host. 

Transmission with infected blood has been possible by the following routes: 
intravenous, intraperitoneal, intramuscular, intranasal, intraorbital, subcu- 
taneous, and oral. A distinct rise in temperature accompanies infection. The 
mortality rate has been lower than reported in avian spirochatosis in other parts 
of the world. This is believed to be the first outbreak of spirochatosis in turkeys 
reported in North America. 

A28. Sulfa Drugs in the Control of Shigella gallinarum Infections. D. Frank 
Holtman and Gladys Fisher, University of Tennessee, Department 
of Bacteriology, Knoxville, Tenn. 

An investigation was made of the value of sulfa drugs in the control of fowl- 
typhoid infection. Sodiiun sulfathiazole, soluble sulfonamide no. II, sodium 
sulfamerasine, and insoluble sulfamerazine were employed. These agents were 
administered to young chicks through feed or water in amounts of 0.1 and 0.5 
per cent. The drugs checked both naturally occurring outbreaks and experi- 
mentally induced infections within two or three days, but the disease frequently 
reappeared after discontinumice of treatment. In one instance, the disease 
reappeared five days after the chicks had been removed from a treatment of 14 
consecutive days. 

Prolonged administration of sulfa drugs in 0.5 per cent concentration gave 
evidence of retarding the growth and weight of chicks without impairment of 
appetites. Post-mortem examination of experimentally infected chicks, sacri- 
fice after 10 days on sulfa drug treatment, revealed no gross patholcgy. That 
the fthiftlrs still harbored Shigdla gaUinarum was proved by the isolation of the 
or^mism from the gall Uadder. The bacilli were not isolated from other organs 
of the treated chicks, as was readily accomplished when the disease was permitted 
to run its course in ^e absence of sulfa drug treatment. 

AM. Commereial InocuhHon of Legume Seed. Fbsd S. Obcutt and Auia L. 
WamiAN, Vligiaia Pdyteehiuc Institute, Deiuutment of Biology, 
Bladbfinug, Va. 
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InoculatiQQ of l^;ume aeed prior to sale has not been considered to be praotioal 
smoe the available literature indicates that the rhisolw will not renuun viaUe 
for a sufficient period to be effective. Chemicals used in disinfection of such 
seeds are difficult to remove and residual amounts may inhibit growth of the 
demred bacteria. The results of our investigaticms reve^ that a procedure, not 
involving disinfectants which tend to remain on the seed, may be used, and that 
inoculation with desirable strains of Rhizabium may be satisfactory in that 
survival times greater than one year may be demonstrated. Therefore, it 
appears that large-scale commercial inoculation of legume seed may be practical. 

ASO. Fermentation of Organic Adda by Marine Mud CuUtsrea. R. W. Stonb, 
Hie Pennsylvania State College, Department of Bacteriology, State College, Pa. 

The action of cultures from marine muds on certain organic acids has been 
studied to determine whether bacteria under simulated marine conditicms can 
produce hydrocarbons or compounds that could be regarded as precursors of 
hydrocarbons. Mixed cultures were developed by adding marine muds to a sea 
water medium enriched with a small amount of yeast extract and erne of the 
following compounds: lactic, propionic, palmitic, and glutamic acids, leucine, and 
iffienylalanine. Calculation of carbon balances indicates that for the smaller 
molecular weight compounds, acetic acid was the primary end product. It was 
generally accompanied by small amounts of carbon dioxide and higher fatty adds 
such as butyric. Ether extraction of liquors from the amino acid fermentations 
has given a constant but very small per cent of neutral material, some of which 
contains sulfur or sulfhydiyl groups. Ether extracts from palmitic acid and 
phenylalanine dissimilations likewise have contained acetic acid and mgnificant 
amounts of higher acids. One mud culture was able to convert phenylalanme 
almost quantitatively to phenylacetic add. 

In all of these studies, the marine cultures have produced add rather thim 
neutral compounds. The necessary oxygen for this process apparently was ob- 
tained by sulfate^reducing bacteria fixnn the sulfate ion present in sea water. 
The common occurrence of HjS in active fermentations of this nature is added 
evidence of the source of oxygen. 

ASl. Lipid Tran^ormaUona by Anaercbie Bacteria. Wiluau D. RossnivIiD 
AND Claude E. ZoBbu,, University of California, Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography, La Jolla, Calif. 

lipolytic anaerobes have bem isolated from muds, wat«r samples, and mate- 
rials associated with petroleum depodts. Hydrolysable substrates included 
glycerides and other esters of fatty adds, as well as more complex oils, and lipdy- 
ds was marked at Eh levels often more reducing than —400 millivolts. 

The detectiop of lipoclasts was facilitated by the use (tf neutral red base, m 
indicator proposed by Knayd. The progress of lipolyds was followed by udng a 
Warburg re^irometer to m«uure carixm dioxide evolution from tdearbonate 
buffer in tim presence of fatty adds released by hydrdyds. 

Condderable numbers of Upid-utiUdiig cultures are facultative i& thdr osysen 
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lequirem^t. A notable exception is tiie group of strictly anaerobic sulfate- 
reducing bacteria. Impure cultures containing sulfate reducers have actively 
consumed both glycerides and oils as sole carbon sources, although it has been 
difficult to isolate lipolytic sulfate-reducing colonies. Associative activities may 
tiius be responmble for the transformations observed in these instances. There 
is evidence to suggest that sulfate reducers utilize end products of lipol 3 rri 8 . 
The production of hydrocarbonlike substances from lipi^ has been observed 
in this laboratory on several occarions. Such S 3 mthese 8 may have resulted 
from the utilization of fatty acids in an extremely reducing environment. 

AS£. EJJfect of Orowth of Microorganisms upon Formation of Peroxides, Free FcMy 
Acids, Ald^ydes, and Ketones from Oils with Different Iodine Numbers. 
Joseph Hejna and Leslie R. Hedrick, Illinois Institute of Technolc^, 
Department of Biology, Chicago 16, 111. 

The organisms Pseudomonas flmrescens, Serratia marcescens, Aspergillus niger, 
and PenieiUium italicum were grown upon a 50 per cent pulsion (with and 
without the antiozidant NDGA) of the following oils: coconut (iodipe number 
8 to 10), soya bean (iodine number 130 to 140), and olive (iodine number 170 to 
180). All the oib were rehned, bleached, and neutral in reaction. At the begin- 
ning of the experiments and after an incubation period at 20 C for three inter- 
vals of seven days, the substrates were tested for peroxides, free fatty acids 
(FFA), aldehydes, ketones, and rancid odors. 

In general, the growth of the organisms caused an increase in the amount of 
free fatty acids (FFA); but they produced a decrease in the quantity of peroxides 
in comparison with the amount formed in the sterile oil control. Ketones 
were formed only by molds, and only in oils with low molecular weight. 

In coconut oil emulsion, most FFA was formed by Aspergillus, least FFA by 
Pseudomonas; peroxides, greatest reduction by Aspergillus and least reduction 
with Pseudomonas. With soya bean emulsion, most FFA was formed by PenicU- 
Hum, least by Serratia (with NDGA); peroxides, greatest reduction by Pseudo- 
monas (with NDGA) and least reducticm with A spergiUus. In olive oil emulsion, 
most FFA was formed by Serratia, least FFA formed by Pseudomonas; peroxides, 
greatest reduction by Pseudomonas (with NDGA) and least reduction with 
Aspergillus. There was no correlation between the rancidity detected oigano- 
leptically and the results of the chemical tests performed. 

ASS. The Bacterio^atie Action of Short Chain Fat Acids. Orville Wtss, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Department of Bacteriology, Austin, Texas. 

Certain of the fat acids exert a bacteriostatic action in a mineral salts glucoee 
medium in addition to the ^ect observed in the presence of amino acids or 
peptone. This inhibition is reversed by casein hydrolysate, by aspartate or 
ghitunate, and by pantothaiate. It is exhibited by acetate, propionate, and 
butyrate but not by fmmate or vakrate or by compounds of chain lengths exceed- 
ing 5 carixm atoms. This appears to be another exampk of the effect of inhibi- 
tory analogues on the urilisation of metabolites. 
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A&k. The Effect of Agar upon the GemicidtU Potency of the Quaternary Aramoniwn 
Salta. R. Quisno, I. W. Gibby, and M. J. Fotbb, The Wm. S. Merrell 
Co., Department of Bacteriology, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 

During investigations of death rates of bacteria treated with quaternary am* 
monium salts, a discrepancy was noted between results obtained with liquid 
media and results obtained with media containing agar. It appeared probable 
that agar had partially neutralized the germicide. 

To determine the effect of agar upon the germicidal potency of quaternary 
ammonium salts 0.2 per cent agar was included in the germicide-bacteria mixtures 
during the test period. Standard germicide tests without agar were included 
as controls. When the four quaternary ammonium salts were tested in the 
presence of 0.2 per cent agar, lethal concentrations were found to be three to six 
times greater than lethal concentrations in the absence of agar. Several investi- 
gators have reported a lack of correlation between results obtained with liquid 
media and results obtained with agar cup plate tests for these germicides. The 
neutralization effect of agar probably accounts for this discrepancy. 

Standard tests for antiseptic potency call for evaluation of creams, ointments, 
powders, etc., by agar cup plate methods. It is evident that such procedures are 
inappropriate for preparations which contain quaternary ammonium germicides. 

ASh. The Relation of pH and Quinine to Growth and Disinfection Rates of 
Escherichia coli. Isaac Lbwin and Fbank H. Johnson, Princeton 
University, Department of Biology, Princeton, N. J. 

During the early logarithmic growth phase of Escherichia coli in a synthetic 
medium, a transfer of the cells from neutral to increasingly acid media causes 
an initial retardation or cessation of growth, or a disinfection, followed by 
a resumption of growth. This subsequent growth has a much higher apparent 
activation energy at pH 4.9 than that of controls at pH 6.9. 

The rate of disinfection at temperatures above the growth optimum is increased 
by lowering the pH. The growth-inhibitory and disinfection-promoting effects 
of 0.0007 H quinine at pH 6.9 are practicaUy eliminated at pH 5.9. At pH 4.9 
quinine apparently protects against the initial growth inhibition or disinfection 
accompanying the transfer of cells from a medium of neutral reaction to one ol 
add pH. The rate of disinfection at 46.1 C, although accelerated by 0J0007 M 
quinine at pH 6.9 is retarded by quinine at pH 4.9. The growth-inhibitory and 
disinfection-promoting actions of the drug are evidently due to the free al^oid 
base. The protective effects of quinine at acid pH values occur in other jdie- 
nmnena as well as growth, by a mechanism that is not clear. 

AS6. The Rate of Growth and Disaffection of Escherichia eoU in Rdation to Tern- 
perature, Hydrostatic Pressure, and Quinine. Frank H. Johnson and 
Isaac Lbwin, Princeton Univerdty, Department of Biology, Ptinoeton, 
N. J. 

Ihe growth rate of Escherichia coli during the early togarithmio phase In a 
synthetic medium at neutral pH is limited by a «ne^ system in which the aethdlgr 
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increases mth rise in temperature, but decreases beyond an optimum at 37-39 C 
by a reversible denaturation of the protein catalyst. Bacteriostasis without 
(hsinfection occurs during brief exposures to 45 C, and growth is resumed at once 
on cooling to 37 C. Hydrostatic pressures of 1,000 Ib/in* retard growth below 
35 C but accelerate it above; 5,000 lb cause slight disinfection at low tempera- 
tures but greatly retard disinfection at temperatures above 45 C. 

The net effect of quinine depoids on concentration, temperature, hydrostatic 
pressure, coenz 3 ane, pH, and oxidizable substrate. Growth inhibition increases 
with temperature, and is reversible on dilution or cooling. Relatively high 
concratrations at low temperatures or lower concentrations at higher tempera- 
tures cause disinfection. Small amounts of bacterial extracts of co-dehydro- 
genase I oppose the growth-inhibitory and disinfecting action. Pressure is 
additive to the effects of quinine at low temperatures but strongly opposes its 
action at high temperatures. Quinine apparently acts in two ways: (1) pro- 
moting a reversible and an irreversible protein denaturation, and (2) specifically 
blocking hydrogen transfer through the co-dehydrogenase system. The pressure 
effects indicate large molecular volume increases of reaction or activation, typical 
of reactions involving proteins. 

437. The Evaluation of Germicidal Agents by an Infection-Prevention Toxicity 
Method. Earle H. Spaulding and Amedeo Bondi, Jr., Temple Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Department of Bacteriology and Immu- 
nology, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The infection-prevention (IP) technique of Nungester and Kempf is a valuable 
procedure for the study of skin disinfectants. The usefulness of this procedure, 
however, may be increased by including toxicity determinations, which, except 
for the omission of the culture, are carried out in the same manner as the infec- 
tion-prevention tests. The highest dilution of disinfectant which prevents pneu- 
mococcus infection in one-half of the mice is designated as IP/50. The toxicity 
end point (T/50) is then determined by finding the lowest dilution which fails 
to kill one-half of the test mice. IP/50 divided by T/50 yields a number which 
has been termed the infection-prevention toxicity (IP-T) index. Compounds 
which are highly bactericidal and relatively nontoxic possess indices of high 
values. 

A chlorinated phenol, two cationic detergents, an organic mercurial, iodine, 
and tyrothricin have been evaluated by this method. The highest index was 
obtained with tsrrothricin. Representative results will be presented and com- 
pared with those obtained with in vitro methods and with the toxicity-index 
procedure of Welch and Hunter. The value and limitations of the infection- 
lueventicm toncity method wiU be discussed. 

A88. Evaluatim of Dmnfedonts by Tests in Living Animals. M. E. Pibrcb 
AND E. B. Tnxass, Northwestom Univertity D^tal School, Department 
oi Bactcnology, Chicago, HI. 

The Nungest^ and Kempf infeetion-prevmtion test in mice, with pneumo- 
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0000U8 as the test oi:g^ini8m, vraa used to evaluate the potency of a number 
cconmcHi dianfectants. Of these, phenol and iodine, each in 2 per cent aqueous 
solution, and DC 12 (dimethylbensyllauryl ammonium chloride) in 1 per cent 
solution, aqueous or tincttue, were almost completely effective in killing the 
jmeumococcus. If DC 12 was diluted to 0.1 per cent, however, not all pneumo- 
cocci woe killed, the number of mice lost being 42 per cent with 0.1 per cent 
aqueous, and 22 per cent with 0.1 per cent tincture. Merthiolate in 0.1 per cent 
aqueous solution was almost completely ineffective, as had been diown by 
Nungester and Kempf . With the newer “metaphen disinfecting solution,” which 
contains 4 per cent benzyl alcohol in 0.04 per cent metaphen, the mortality in 
the mice was 33 per cent, as compared with 86 per cent for the older 0.1 per cent 
aqueous metaphen. One per cent aqueous metaphen was quite effective, almost 
as good as 3 per cent saponated cresol. The alcohols, ethyl in 70 per cent concen- 
tration and isopropyl (concentrated), were more effective than expected, the 
mortality in the mice being less than 20 per cent. 

Prdiminary tests were carried out with some of these disinfectants against 
Myeohaeterium tubarcidosie, the mixtures used in a standard phenol coefficient 
test being injected intraperitoneally into guinea pigs instead of being inoculated 
into a culture medium. Phenol in 1 per cent aqueous solution, saponated cresol 
in 2 per cent (by volume), and DC 12 in 1 per cent tincture were effective in 
killing this organism. 

AS9. In Viiro Studies on the Synergic Adion of Sulfonamides and Certain 5«6- 
stituted Diphenylalkyl Compounds — A Prdiminary Report, Albebt L. 
Kusckneb, Pitman-Moore Co., Division of Allied Laboratories, Inc., 
Department of Pharmaceutical Research, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

A study of the in vitro bacteriostatic properties of combinations of sulfanil- 
amide and di-phrathane 70 (2,2'-dihydror^-5,5'-dichlorodiphenylmethane) 
suggeded the existence of a qmergism between sulfonamides and certain closely 
related substituted diphenylalkyl compounds. 

Potentiation studies were conducted on a strain of Streptococcus mastitidis in 
infudmi broth pH 7.6. An equivalent of 12.3 per cent of the minimum bacterio- 
static concentration (m.b.c.) of one compound was added to each tube in a 
serial dilution oS the other compound. All tubes, including controls, were incu- 
bated for sterility, then seeded with 0.1 ml of a 24-hr culture diluted to yield 
1,600 to 2,000 orga ni s ms per ml of test substance. Tests were incubated for 96 
hours at 37 C. Minimum bacteriostatic concentration recorded was the lowest 
ocmcentration showing no viable growth. 

Addition of 0.08 mg per cent di-phenthane 70 (8 m.b.c.) to sulfanilamide, 
sulfapjrridine, and sulfathiazole reduced the baetaiostatio end pcants from 
an average of 266 mg per cent to 1 mg per cent; sulfadiazine from 400 mg 
per omt to 6.26. Ckmcentrations as low as m.bx. potentiated suHanilandde 
32-fbld. Beverady, sulfonamides potentiate di-idienthaae 70 two4o 
Idd. In proteose pqptone no. 3 medium nomailmd potentiation occurred; how- 
ever, the mjb.e. of sul f an il a mi de and sulfatiiiaaole averaged 2 mg per cent 
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comparod to 256 mg per ceat in infusion broth. Addition of 0.032 mg per 
cent PABA nused the bacteriostatic end point to 128 mg per cent. Di- 
ph^tbane 70 did not neutralise the antisulfanilamide action of PABA. Studies 
are now in progress on the action of certain closely related substituted diphenyl* 
alkyl compounds, also on the bacteriostatic action on other organisms. 

Jiifi. The Effects of Pus on Sulfonamide Aetiviiy. L. H. Schuidt and Claba L. 
Seslbr, Christ Hospital, Institute of Medical Research, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

This study dealt with the effects of various lots of pus on the in vitro activities 
of Bulfathiazole and sulfanilamide against several l^terial species. The pus 
was obtained from ten patients and represented a variety of letions and infecting 
organisms. Vanous methods of preparation of the pus were used including 
filtration through muslin, autolysis, and extraction with heat, acids, alkalis, or 
ether. The preparations were divided and portions sterilized by boiling, auto- 
claving, or Seitz filtration. The effects of these preparations upcm sulfonamide 
activity were determined both in artificial media (simple and complex) and in 
human blood. 

With two exceptions none of the lots of pus, irres|)ective of source or method 
of preparation, affected the activities of sulfathiazjle or sulfanilamide against 
strains of Diplococcus pneumoniae, Streptococcus hemolyticus, or Staphylococcus 
aureus. The two exceptions were cases in which the pus had been contaminated 
with novocaine. These preparations did antagonize the activities of the sulfon- 
amides against the above organisms. In one of these cases pus obtained on 
subsequent days without the use of novocaine did not have this antagonizing 
action. 

All the preparations, however, appeared to antagonize the activities of these 
sulfonamides against EscheruMa coli. This effect may have been due to growth 
stimulation since the tests with Escherichia coli were carried out in a simple 
medium which afforded much better growth upon the addition of pus. 

The above findings provide little support for the conceptitm that pus and 
tissue debris contain substances which antagonize the common sulfonamides. 

A 4 I. The in Vitro Potentiating Adion of Sulfonamides and para-Aminohemoie 
Add on Penicillin Against Pathogenic Bacteria of Recent Isolation. 
JoROB VioouBOUx AND GRAasLA Leyton, Bacteriological Institute of 
Chile, Santiago, Chile. 

The antibiotic action of penicillin for a number of strains of pathogenic bac- 
teria is reinforced over a wide range by the addition of minute amounts of either 
sulfatiuasole, sulfapyridine, sulfadiazine, or para-aminob^oic acid (PABA). 
Hie ineorp<»ation of one of the sulfonamides and PABA in the same solutitm 
witii the penirillin nullifies the pot^tiation. Penicillin-sulfonamide mixturee 
have a more pronouneed action <»i penioillin-eensitive strmns, however, when 
PABA is substituted for the sulfonamide. The sensitivity of the organusns to 
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penicUlm plays no part in the potentiation. The extent to which the antibiotic 
action of the p^cUlin is increased is directly related to the intrinsic anttt»o> 
twial action of the substance under investigation. Occaaonally organisns are 
encountOTed which are susceptible to mixtures of a sulfmiamide and penidllin 
but reastant to the compounds tdien applied singly. 

In general 8 ulfap 3 rridine has the highest potentiating action. The outstanding 
exc^timi is with Brucella, where sulfadiazine is most active. On the basis of 
these finding s and certain other preliminary studies not to be reported at tins 
time the therapeutic use of combiixations of sulfonamides and penicillin in certain 
mfectimis is indicated. 

ML Factors Influencing the Adion of Streptomycin in Vitro. G. L. Hobby, F. 
Lbnbrt, and B. Hyuan, Chaa. Pfizer and Company, Biological Depart- 
ment, Brookl}m 6, N. Y. 

Str^tomycin is an antibacterial agent predominantly effective against gram- 
native organisms. Impure preparations are bacteriostatic in action, causing 
either a decrease in the number of organisms present or at least an inhibition of 
multiplication of the organisms. True bactericidal action is seldom observed, 
especially among the enteric organisms. 

The sensitivity of a large number of strains of bacteria, belonging to several 
species, has been tested. The amount of streptomycin necessary to inhibit a 
given strain may vary from day to day. This difference is due at least in part 
to slight variations in the number of organisms present, the age and density of 
the culture, and to the species of organisms involved. Difference in buffer 
concentration, concentration of enrichment substances present, pH, and other 
factors influence the sensitivity of an organism to streptomycin to an even greater 
extent. A statement of the sensitivify of any organism to streptomydn is 
therefore significant only if expressed in relation to a standard strain. 

Mi. Studies on the Bacteriostatic and Bacterkiddl Adion of Streptomycin on 
Bacterium tularenae. S. S. Chapman, Dr. (jo), 17SNR; Cora M. 
Downs; and S. F. Kowad, M/Sot., USA; Camp Detrick, B Divunon, 
Frederick, Md. 

Bacterium tidarense was grown in a peptone medium, described by Snyder 
and others at Camp Detrick, and the bacteriostatic and bactericidal ooncentra- 
ticms of streptonyrcin were determined. The presence of bacterial powth was 
determined by turbidity readings, plate counts, and mouse titrations. For a 
broth inoculum of 5,000,000 organisms per ml, the bacteriostatic concentiaticm 
of streptomycin was between 0.2 and 0.4 units per ml. One unit per ml sterilized 
the cultures within 24 hours, while 10,000 units per ml sterilized the cultures in 
less than 80 minutes. Organisms which grew in the presence of 0.1 and OJS units 
per ml did not appear abnormal, but colcmies frosa tubes containing 0.4 and 0 J 
units of str^omycin per ml grew slowly and showed a preponderance ci onusu* 
ally large plemnorphic forms. 
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M8. SiudieB on Strepfomyein Therapy of Experimental Tularemia in White Mice. 
S. S. Chapman, Lt. (jo), USNR; Lewis L. Cobiell, Capt., MC, AUS; 
S. F. Kowal, M/Sot., USA; W. Nelson, PhMIC, USNR; and Coba 
M. Downs; Camp Detrick, B Division, Frederick, Md. 

Streptomycin administered to mice in a single dose of 10,000 units per kg at 
the time of intradermai challenge with 15 to 20 MLD of virulent Bacterium 
tularenee protected 92 per cent of the animals. If therapy was delayed 24, 48, 
or 72 hours after challenge, the minimal dosage of drug which permitted 80 to 
100 per cent survival was 10,000 units per kg given subcutaneously every three 
hours for ten days. This dosage of drug protected 47 per cent of tbe animals 
if therapy was delayed 96 hours after challenge. For well-established infections 
this dosage must be continued for at least six and preferably for fourteen days to 
permit good survival. 

Dosage of 50,000 units per kg every 3 hr administered for 48 to 72 hr 
permitted 80 to 100 per cent survival when treatment was initiated 48 hr after 
challenge. Although the percentage survival was high under streptomycin 
therapy, some animals were found to harbor latent tularemia infections for as 
long as 50 days after challenge. After termination of therpy, inoculation of 
spleens from sacrificed survivors into normal mice showed latent infections to be 
frequent and persistent in animals which received inadequate drug dosage or 
adequate drug dosage maintained for an insufficient period of time. 

Streptomycin fastness was not demonstrated in cultures recovered from mice 
harboring the latent infection after inadequate therapy. 

Under streptomycin therapy the histological lesions in the skin, liver, spleen, 
and kidney were less severe and healed readily. 

Mi. The Ineffectiveness of Streptomycin on Tubercular Infections. Gbobqe E. 
Rockwell, Milford, Ohio. 

The streptomycin, obtained from EUi Lilly and Company, contained 272 units 
per mg. Bacteriostatic tests showed that this streptomycin inhibited the growtii 
of a saprophytic tubercle bacillus in dQutions through 1:1,000,000. In bacteri- 
cidal tests it failed to kill this organism even in a concentration of 1 : 100,000 for 
an exposure of 26 hours. Sixteen guinea pigs and four rabbits were inoculated 
with virulent tubercle bacilli. One-half of the animals were used as controls and 
the other half were treated for 31 days with streptomycin. They received ap- 
proximately 14,000 units per kg wei^t every 24 hours, divided into six doses. 

In general the w-nimalH receiving the streptomycin lived longer than the con- 
trols. At the end of 31 days of treatment some of the treated animals looked 
healthy while others clinically showed some tubercular involvement. At this 
time many aS the untreated controls were dead and on autopsy showed extensive 
tubercular ietions. After discontinuance of the treatm»it with streptomycin, the 
treated animals b^;an to decline and died at a later date. At the time of their 
death autopny showed tbmn to have as extoudve tubercular involvmnent as did 
the controls. 

These experiments indicate tlmt the m vivo as as the tn vitn action ol 
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streptomycm on the tubercle bacillus is purely bacteriostatic. In a disease 
sudr as tuberculosis in which acquired immunity is very meager at its best, it is 
probable that to be effective a diemical therapeutic agent must be bactericidal 
inaction. 

MS. The Sensitivity of Tubercle Bacilli in Vitro to Strefricmyein. Gut P. You- 
MANS AND WnxiAH H. Feldman, Northwestern University Medical 
School, Department of Bacteriology, Chicago, 111.; Mayo Foundation, 
Rochester, Minn. 

A large number of strains of tubercle bacilli, including human, bovine, and avian 
types, have been tested in vitro to determine the least amount of streptomydn 
which would C(»npletely inhibit subsurface growth. Both stock cultures and 
recently isolated cultures were included. The majority of the human and bovine 
strains were found to be inhibited by less than one /ug of streptomycin per ml. 
The majority of the avian strains, on the other hand, were found to be more 
reristant to the inhibitory action of streptomycin: several cultures required 25 
to 50 Mg of streptomycin per ml to completely prevent growth. The growth of 
several cultures of tubercle bacilli isolated from tuberculous patients who had 
received prolonged treatment with streptomycin was not inhibited by conc^- 
trations of streptomycin as high as 1,000 Mg per ml. The growth of cultures 
isolated from the same patients prior to the institution of streptomycin therapy 
was inhibited by less than one microgram per ml. 

M6. Outbreaks of Epidemic Catarrhal Jaundice and Sporadic Cases qf leUro- 
haemorrhagic Spirochetosis in the United States. A. Packchanian, 
Univeraty of Texas Medical Branch, Laboratory of Microbiology, 
Galveston, Texas. 

Outbreaks of epidemic catarrhal jaundice (infectious hepatitis) have bear 
studied both from the epidemiological and laboratory standpoints. Special 
reference is made to epidemics which occurred in Detroit, Michigan; Austin, 
Miimesota; and 'Windber, Peimsylvania. Sporadic cases of icterobaemorriiaido 
jaundice (Weil’s disease) in the United States have been reviewed, reference 
bring made to cases which were found during outbreaks of epidemic catarrhal 
jaundice. Differraatial diagnosis, including laboratory procedures, ol epidonie 
catarrhal jaundice, icterohaemorrha^c spirochetoris, and yellow fever is diB> 
cussed and described. 

M7. Serological DiffererUiatUm of Oral Spirodietes by a Precipitin Test. Rvm 
H. WicHBLHAusEN AND LuoiXE B. RoBiNsoN, The Jriuls Ho^ddns 
University School of Medicine, Department of Bacteriology, Baltimore 
5,Md. 

Serologically specific extracts may be prepared from cultured qnroriwtea, 
using dissolution of the organisms by formamide followed by treatment with arid 
alcohol and acetone. By the use of such attracts in a pr6ciiM^>° test with anti- 
qnroohrial sera it has poerible to place eif^teen rirains of mal sparochetea 
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uid four strains of alleged Treponema pattidum in seven groups. Some of 
tiiese strains were morphologically and culturally as well as serologically dis- 
tinct; others were morphologically and culturally indistinguishable but differed 
in their serological reactions. The extract of one strain of oral spirochetes 
failed to react even with its homologous antiserum. 

M8. Aerobacter cloacae at a Pote&Ae Factor in the Etiology of Bagastom. Rot 
S cHNBiTBK, Warben H. Reinhart, AND Babbaba H. Caminita, In- 
dustrial Hygiene Research Laboratory, National Institute of Health, 
Bethesda, Md., and Industrial Hygiene Section, Louisiana State De- 
partment of Health, New Orleans, La. 

Bagassosis, a respiratory disease occurrmg among workers handling sugar cane 
bagasse, has been attributed to pathogenic fungi and/or their toxic products, 
to the mechanical irritation of lung tissue by the sharp spicules of bagasse, and 
to allergy. None of these explanations is completely satisfactory. 

The symptoms of bagassosis resemble those of a respiratory illness occurring 
among workers handling low-grade cotton and caused by tiie inhalation of an 
endotoxin liberated by Aerobacter doaeae growing in or on the cotton fibers. 
Bagasse has been reported to contain a toxic material. Furtiiermore, fresh 
bagasse offers an ideal medium for the growth of A. cloacae. Studies were there- 
fore imdertaken to ascertain the presence of A. cloacae and its toxin in b^asse. 

Thirty-eight samples, representing raw bagasse, old baled or stored bagasse, 
mill dust, mill air samples, and sawdust from bagasse fiber board, were examined 
by the serial dilution plate method. A . doaeae was dmonstrated in five samples 
of bagasse, one sample of mill dust, and one sample of fiber board sawdust. The 
plate counts for this type of microorganism ranged from 4,900 to 116,000,000 
per gram. The presence of toxigenic strains was confirmed by biochemical 
methods. The endotoxin liberated by this type of microorganism was demon- 
strated by Shwartzman tests to be present in sterile saline extracts of five samples 
of bagasse containing A. doaeae and from one sample in which the organism 
could not be d^onstrated. 

As a result of these studies it is suggested that A. doaeae endotoxin should be 
considered as one of the possible etiological factors in bagassosis. The results 
obtained warrant further investigation of this problem. 

MB. FUm Carrying Endemic Typhus Riekdtsiae Found on Nonmurine Hods. 
J. V. Irons, Olrta Buck, and J. N. Murpht, Jr., Texas State Healtib 
Department, Bureau of Laboratories, Austin, Texas. 

Several reports have appeared concerning fleas as natural carriers of endemic 
t3r|drus. For tile most part, these findings have concerned fleas collected from 
rats. We have accorded eindemiological rignificance to finding the ccnnmon cat 
or dog flea, CiatoeephaUdes fdie, harboring lyphus rickettsiae on kittens whidi 
wore intimately associated with five cases tyidius fever. We can now report 
the leoovtty of a strain oi endemic typhus ridcettoae from a small pod cS 
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XenopsyUa cAeopis, the tropical rat flea, taken from a kitten. In addition, (me 
pool each of typhue-i^ec^ CtenocepkaUdea fdis was taken from two young 
tqKJssums and three puppies. Although sera from some of the hosts (A these 
fleas were reactive in low titers by the cinnplement-fixation test with murine 
tyjflius antigen, we have not yet succeeded in demonstrating the presence of 
typhus rickettsiae in tissues of any naturally infected animal other than the rat 
and mouse. 

MlO. PolyvalerU Antigem for the Ser^iagnosia of Salmondla InSecHotu. Oscab 
Fblssnfeld, Mt. Sinai Research Foundation, Chicago 8, 111. 

Polsrvalent “0” and “H” antigens were prepared according to the method of 
Welch and Stuart for spot agglutination tests. The polyvalent “0” antigen 
was (imposed of the antigens of S. achodOtmteUeri, S. hartford, S. enteritidia, 
8: london, and 8. aenftenberg. The pols^vslent “H” antigen contained the anti- 
g^ of 8. paratyphi, 8. schodUmueUeri var. java, 8. typhimurium, 8. harlford, 
8. mttenchen, 8. enteritidia, 8. london, and 5. aelandia. This combination of 
antigens covers a part or the total of the antigenic structure of Salmondla strains 
ususJly encountered in America. Comparison with the results of tube agglutina- 
ti(m tests using sera with known agglutinin content have shown that positive 
spot a^utinations with serum dilutions of 1 ;40 and higher have to be con* 
ffldered significant. The advantage of this spot test lie in its simplicity and 
the rapidity with which it can be performed. 

Mil. The Uae of Polyvalent Serum for the Rapid Preavmptwe Identificaiion of 
Salmonella CuUurea. Wm. D. BARrnis, R. B. Mitchell, and R. H. 
Bboh-Kahn, AAF School of Aviation Medicine, Department of Bac- 
teriology, Randolph Field, Texas. 

Durii^ an extentive survey for the detection of Salmonella carriers, it became 
expedient to possess a means for the rapid presumptive identification of Sal- 
monella cultures. Felsenfeld had described the use of a polyvalent serum for 
this purpose. Through the oflUces of the O.S.R.D., Dr. P. R. Edwards of the 
E^tucl^ Agricultural Experiment Station prepared and standardized, for use 
by the Army Air Forces, three polyvalent sera which contained agglutinins 
against all of the known, naturally occurring antigens recognized in Salmonella 
cultures. These sera were used cither in dilutions of 1 :5 for rapid slide 0-aggtu- 
tination tests with emultdons prepared directly frcMU colonies ^ non-lactoee-fer- 
ment^ or in dilutions of 1:500 for tube agglutinations for detection of the 
characteristic H antigens. Preliminary observations indicated that all known 
Salmondla organisms were asulutinated 1^ one or more of the three sera when 
used in the slide agglutination te<flmique. All motile SahnontUa cultures were 
agglutinated in the tube test. The sera appeared to be (juite specifio insctfar as 
paracolons and other non-lactose-fennenters failed t() react wi& the te(fluii(pe 
use(L 

The fuoces^l use d these seta letjuizes no particular ddll and tluy «• wefi 
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adapted to tue by the routine clinical laboratory. They afford a eimple metiiod 
by uduch clinicians can be informed, at the earliest moment, of the presence of a 
Salmonella organism in a stool culture. 

MIS. The Oeeurrence of Paraeolon Organieme wilh Salmonella XXXYIII Antigen. 
YuOjA. Mas Young, Mt. Sinsd Research Foundation, Chicago 8, 111. 

Paracolon organisms were tested for the presence of Salmonella XXXYIII 
antigen, which was described by Edwards and Hughes as part of the antigeiuc 
structure of Salmonella inuemess. This antigen was found in three paracolon 
strains, the first isolated from meningitis case, the second from the stool of a 
veteran who returned from Africa with chronic diarrhea, and another from the 
feces of a patient during a food-poisoning outbreak of unknown origin. The 
biochemical reactions of the three observed strains agreed in that they did not 
ferment lactose or salicin, did not form indole, were M.R.-po8itive, and utilised 
citrate as the sole source of carbon. It is noted that while paracolon strains con- 
taining other Salmonella antigens were often isolated from healthy persons, 
paracolon organisms with XXXYIII antigen were not found in the stools of 
individuals displaying no symptcnn of disease. 

MIS. Mucoid Polysaccharide Production, Encapsulation, and Colony Morphology 
of Carrier Strains of Group A Strepiococci. Robert M. Pike, South- 
western Medical College, Department of Bacteriology and Immunology, 
Dallas, Texas. 

The observation of a group A streptococcus carrier rate of 25 per cent in the 
throats of well children indicated the desirability of examining these strains for 
the presence of certain characteristics which may be associated with virulence. 
Sixty-four per cent of 229 carrier strains produced amounts of mucoid poly- 
saccharide which were detectable by the turbidity method of Seastone; 43 per 
cent showed capsules in Wright’s stained smears of young cultures, while 7 
per cent produced mucoid 9 olonies on blood agar and feathery colonies in 0.2 per 
cent agar. A similar incidence of these cbaractmstics was observed among 54 
strmns of group A streptococci isolated from infections. 

The quantitative estimation of mucoid polysaccharide by reading photo- 
electrically the turbidity which develops in broth culture supernatants on the 
addition of 10 per cent horse serum at pH 4.2 was found to be a more sentitive 
and less variable test for the presence of capsular substance than the microscopic 
observation of capsules, and much more reliable than the morphology of surface 
colonies or of deep colonies in soft agar. 

By the fermentation of lactose, mannite, and salicin, 270 of the 283 strains were 
dassified as Streptoeoeem pyogenes, eleven as S. infrequens, and two as S. scar- 
latinas. 

MH. The Fate cf Leprosy BaeUU in Tissues Cultivated from Leprous Lesions. 
3cm H. £Unx 8, Le<»aid Wood Memorial Laboratory, Culiim, 
I%iili{^nneB. 
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Biopaed nodules and skin from neural ledons provided natundly infected 
odls fitnn susceptible persons. Fragments from these tissues were explanted 
into plasma films in test tubes and the cells were nurtured by repeated applica- 
Hem oi serum and embryo juice. The cultures were incubat^ at 34 C. When 
odl colcmies required division, they were transplanted into new tubes and thus 
maintained for periods of three to seven months. 

The fibroblasts in the early outgrowth from nodules were ([tuffed with bacilli. 
By injecting dilute India ink into nodules prior to biop^, outgrowths were ob- 
tidned in which carbon and bacilli occurred in similar proportions of the cells. 
As cell popxilations expanded during culrivarion, the proportiem of cells with 
these particles declined at similar rates. After two or thr% months the curves 
for bacilli b^an to fall more rapidly than those for carbon, indicating disappear- 
ance of the bacilli. Destruction of the bacilli was hastened by stimulating more 
rapid growth of the cells or in atmoiq>heres containing twice the usual pressure 
of carbon dioxide. Media which reduced the growth rate to about one-half of 
that in serum and embryo juice decr^ised the destruction of bacilli. 

Fibroblasts from neural lemons, when allowed to ingest large numbers of micro- 
oi^anisms, rapidly reduced the bacilli to add-fast debris. Fibroblasts from 
lepromatous cases are indifferent to the same or greater concentrations of bacilli. 

The relation of these observations to several clinical features of leprosy will 
be discussed. 

Ml6. Effect of PenieiUin Aerosol on Pneumococcus Pneumonia in Rats. Farra 
P. Hadley, Phiup Hadley, Alice P. McIlroy, and Anobla M. 
Laurent, Western Pennsylvania Hospital, Institute of Pathology, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

The aim of this study was to ascertain the therapeutic and prophylactic 
effects of penicillin, administered by inhalation of a penicillin-containing mist, 
on experimental pneumococcus pneumonia in rats. Typical lobar pneumonia, 
showing all the pathological stages of human pneumcmia, was produced by intra- 
bronchial inoculation of approximately QOfiOO mucin-suspended, type I pneu- 
mocoed. The penicillin mist, produced by nebulization of a pmiicillin solutimi 
containing 40,000 units per ml, was blown into a treatment chamber in whidi 10 
rats were exposed simultaneously for 15-minute periods. Of 106 rats for vdiich 
treatments, by various modifications of dosage, were I>^;un 18 hr after inooula- 
tion (a time at which consdidation of the inoculated lobe had already taken 
place), 80, or 75 per emit, survived. Of 137 control, untreated rats, 30, or 22 pm* 
cent, survived. In some experiments, in which the technique of inoculatiim and 
the details of therapeutic procedure were developed to a more favorable point, the 
survival rate of treated rats was 90 to 100 per omit, uid 0 to 10 per emit for the 
untreated. 

Whmi treatment was begun one hour after inoculation, and reseated at two- 
hour intervals up to seven hours, 73 per cent of 30 tieated. survived, oom- 

pared with a 13 per cent survival of 30 untreated oontiobL Whmz tieatarcnt 
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was lapeated at intervals fr<nn one to 28 hours after inoculation, 100 per coat of 
20 treated and none of 20 contrd animals survived. 

Inbalatkm treatments given one hour or less, previous to inoculation, had no 
effect in preventing the development of pneumonia produced by mucin-suspended 
pneumococci. When the organisms were suspended in broth, without mucin, 
and inoculated intrabronchially, inhalation of penicillin aerosol previous to inocu- 
lation prevented infection. 

Miff. Specific Complemeni-fixing Diagnostic Antigens for Neurotropic Virus Dis- 
eases. CarIi J. DeBoeb and Herald R. Cox, Lederle Laboratories, 
Inc., Virus Research Division, Pearl River, N. Y. 

Complement-fixing antigens for certain neurotropic virus diseases have been 
accepted generally as useful diagnostic agents. Various investigators have de- 
scribed the preparation and use of such diagnostic antigeifis. In most instances 
such materials were found to give specific fixation in the presence of homologous 
antisera. However, all the preparations reported by previous investigators suffer 
from the serious defect that they give false positive reactions in the presence 
of 8)rphilitic serums when the Kobner technique is employed. 

Details are described of a simple method for preparing specific complement- 
fixing diagnostic antigens for such neurotropic virus infections as Eastern and 
Western equine encephalomyelitis, St. Louis encephalitis, and Japanese B en- 
cephalitis. The method is essentially that recently reported by Wolfe, Van der 
Scheer, Clancy, and Cox for the preparation of specific rickettsial diagnostic 
antigens and consists of using certain fat solvmits for the extraction of virus- 
infected tissues completely dried from the frozen state. 

These preparations possess the significant property of not giving rise to false 
positive reactions even in the presence of highly positive Wassermann serums 
(Kolmer technique). The method apparently may be readily applied to any 
tjrpe of infected tissue shown to be rich in virus. 

M17. The Virus NeutndizaHon Test in Primary Atypical Pneumonia and Other 
Acute Respiratory Diseases. Monbob D. Eaton and William van 
Herick, California State Department of Public Health, Virus Labora- 
tory, Berkeley, Calif. 

Neutralization tests vdth paired acute phase and convalescent serums from 
213 persons with various respiratory diseases were done according to the pub- 
lished method with the new virus from at 3 q)ical pneumonia isolated and propa- 
gated in chick embiyos. A significant increase (fourfold or greater) in virus- 
neutralizing antibodies was found in 62 per cent of 84 cases of primary atypical 
pneummiia. Increases in neubraliring antibodies were found in 20 of the 27 
oases with cold ag^utinins and in 22 of 24 patients who developed agglutinins 
for the indifferent str^tocoecus (strain no. 344). 

Serums firom 77 patients with undifferentiated acute upper respiratory infec- 
tiona wwe tested. Of these, 19.5 per emit showed a ag^cant rise in titm* of 
firus-nsutralisiiif antibodies. As ccmtrols 52 pairs of serum specimens fimn a 
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group of reqnratory dueaaes u4)ich induded 12 b&oterial pMumooiaB, 5 poea- 
nuadas of the pdttaoosis group, and 35 cases of type A iMuenza were also «« 
amined. Only one oi tiiese showed a significant increase in neutralizing anti* 
bodies against the virus isolated from atypical pneumonia. Other results to be 
presented indicate that the virus und^ condderation has caused sporadic cases 
of imeumonia or local outbreaks oS acute re^iratory disease in every year since 
1941 and in several regions of the United States. 

M18. The NaUralitation of the Mouee^adajAed PoUomydUio Virwt by the Sera of 
Children. Chablbs F. Fait, Jb., John F. Kbssbi., ani> Phiup Gbobs- 
MAN, University of Southern California, Departmrat of Bacteriology, 
Los Angeles County General Hospital, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The purpose of this study is to assay sera from children d diffoent age groups 
for their capacity to neutralue the poliomyelitis virus. The e3Q)erimraiUd 
method ccmmsted of a neutralization test using eight mice per serum or serum 
diluticm tested. Equal quantities of virus and serum were mixed and incubated 
tn vitro, then tested for virus by intracerebral inoculation in eight 3-week-old 
mice. Virus pools were prepared from infected moose spinal cords and were 
titrated by the 50 per cent end point method. A dose was used in the test which 
produced 75-85 per cent mortality. Any serum protecting five or more of the 
eight mice was considered as a neutralizing serum. If three or fewer mice sur- 
vived, the test was read as native. Ninety-one sera were so tested. Adi 
positive sera w^ titrated in four dilutions ranging from 1 :8 to 1 ; 1,000. Tests 
were controlled by similar groups of animals inoculated with the virus, both 
neutralized and unneutralized by known positive and negative sera, and mixed 
with the buffer used for making the virus and serum dilutions. The serums of 
the newborn reflect the antibody level the mother. The percentile of podtive 
sera in each age group then decreases so that between the ages of one to four 
years only about 25-k) per cent are stroirgly positive. After this there is a 
steady increase in the strcmgly positive sera up to the age of ten years and over, 
at which time the ratio oi podtive to negative sera is essentially l^t of the adult. 

M19. Allergic EneephdlomyeiUit in Monkeye in Reeponee to Itijedion of Normei 
Monkey C^. IeAB3eL M. Mobgan, Johns Hopkins Univerdty, Polio- 
myelitis Research Center, Baltimore 5, Md. 

By the use of Freund’s adjuvant technique in monkeys an allergic reactum 
has been induced to normal monk^ spinal cord injected subeutaneoudy with 
falba, parafiSin oil, and heat-kiUed tubercle bacilli. T^ results in a charaeterutie 
dinieal reactimi of ataxia, spastidty, and disorientatiim often assodated with 
blindness appearing from two to seven weeks following injection. Seven ot 
twelve moxdceys thus inoculated have shown such a readicm, as well as eight of 
nine monkeys injected with adjuvants plus pdionqrditis-infected cord. None 
oi dght control monkeys injected with adjuvants fdus sgline has diown any 
abniwmal sign or pathoiogdcal change ha the central nervous lystem; nor May of 
another series oi e%bt injected with adjuvants phis otirer organs. The patho* 
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logical reaction consists of intwse foci of perivascular and extravascular infiltra- 
tion irregularly disseminated throu^out the brain and spinal cord, showing a 
mixtare of lymphocytes and polsrmorphonuclear leucocytes including a varying 
proportion of eosinophils. Hiere is often focal necrosis and hemorrhage. 

MHO. Studies on Equine EncephalomyelUis in Michigan. Gordon C. Brown, 
University of Michigan, School of Public Health, Virus Laboratory, 
Aim Arbor, Mich. 

During 1943 an epidemic of equine encephalomyelitis occurred in Michigan 
which involved the greatest number of cases ever to be reported from that state. 
In view of the reported isolation of a strain of Eastern virus from the brain of a 
horse by Dr. S. D. Kramer of the Michigan State Department of Health, a study 
was undertaken to determine the identity and possible reservoir of the virus. 

Sera were obtained from healthy horses and from others convalescing from the 
disease and from 71 wild fowl including geese, pheasant, peafowl, turkeys, ducks, 
swans, and cranes inhabiting a bird sanctuary in the center of the epidemic area. 
Neutralization and complement-fixation tests were performed with these sera 
and the antigens of Eastern and Western equine encephalomyelitis virus. The 
interpretation of the results with the horse sera was somewhat complicated by 
the fact that some of the horses had been vaccinated. Nevertheless, it was clear 
that the sera contained antibodies for both Eastern and Western viruses rmd 
that their presence was not due to previous vaccination. 

The Eastern strain of virus was neutralized by the sera of three fowl, a For- 
mosan pheasant and two wild turkeys. The Western strain was neutralized 
by three different sera, from two blue geese and a Canada goose. Complement 
fixation, when positive, corroborated these results. 

It is indicated clearly that both the Eastern and Western strains of equine 
enc^halomyelitis were active in Michigan and that certain wild fowl may serve 
as a reservoir for these viruses. 

Mil . Further Observations on the Virus of Encephalomyoearditis. Joel Warren 
AND Joseph E. Smadel, Army Medical School, Division of Virus and 
Rickettsial Diseases, Washington, D. C. 

Helwig and Schmidt, of the U. S. Army, recently recovered a transmissible 
filterable agent from a chimpanzee which induced a disease in mice characterized 
by paralysis and myocarditis. This agent was sent to the Army Medical School 
for further study. 

Ihie agent becomes highfy neurotropic when mmntained by serial intracerebral 
passage in mice. Encephalitis develops rapidly and mice die within 24 hours. 
Titraticm end points of 19~* to 1(I~* are obtained wh^ infected brain is injected 
inteaperittmealiy or intracerebraliy into young or old mice. No macroscopic 
evidMme of nqrocarditis occurs in mice dying rapidly, but an extensive acute 
foeal necrotizing myooaniUtils, visible grossly, occurs when deatii is ddayed. 
Ktetoloi^ dhanges in the brain are charactadsed by widespread necioi^ of 
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serve cells when death occurs eurly and extensive cellular infiliHrstions after a 
protracted disease. Necrosis of Purkinje cells of the corebellum is striking. 

Hamsters developed encephalitis and mj^ocarditis after inoculation of virus. 
Guinea pigs, rabbits, and a rhesus monkey shoxved only febrile reactions follow- 
ing inti-acerebral injection. Each of these species developed specific neutralising 
antibodies during convalescence. Few mice survive infection but these subse- 
quently resist reinfection. 

Attempts to demonstrate Immunological relationships between the virus of 
encephalomyocarditis and other filterable agmits have been unsuccessful. The 
fdlowing viruses or antisera were employed: St. Louis, Japanese, West NQe, 
SemUki Forest, Russian spring-summer, and Louping 111 encephalitis; Eastern, 
Western, and Venezuelan encephalomyelitis; herpes; lymphocytic chorio- 
mmUngitis; Theiler's (GD VII); polionQrelitis (Lansing); and influenza “A” 
and “B.” The small size of the Florida agent eliminated the elementary body 
viruses from consideration. 

Mtt. laolaiion of a New Virus from Two Fatal Pneumonia Cases. Jqbkph 
ZicHis AND Howard J. Shadohnessy, Division of Laboratories, De- 
partment of Public Health, Chicago, 111. 

During the winter of 1944 two viruses were isolated from two fatal cases erf 
pneumonia in Chicago. One was isolated from each case and they were re- 
garded as different viruses tmtil studio indicated that they were identical. 
This infectious agent has been termed the Illinois virus. 

The virus was isolated by inoculating mice by the intranasal route with a sus- 
pension the lung tissue. The virus kills mice when it is administered by the 
intracerebral, intrapeiitoneal, intranasal, and subcutaneous routes. Following 
each method of inoculation, L.C.L. bodies are produced. The virus passes 
through Betkefeld N or W filters. 

Immunological comparisons were made between the Illinois virus and the 
psittacosis, omithotis, S.F., and menii^pneumonitis viruses. These tests 
showed that the Illinois virus was not immunologically identical with any of 
the above viruses. 

MSS. Iseialim of Psittaooai^ike Viruses from Chicago Pigeons. Josbpb 
Z icms, Howabo J. Sbauobnessy, and Cathxbinb I^mkb, Divinon 
of Laboratories, Department of IHiblic Health, Chicago, ]D1. 

During the summer of 1945, the serum of each of 200 pigeons caught in Chicago 
was tested by the cmplement-fixation test with antigmis prepared from the 
lUinds and psittacosis viruses. Of the 200 sera tested, 73 gave positive leao^ 
tions with both antigens. One was positive only with the lUhufis virus antigen 
and one only witii the psittacosis virus antigen. 

The tissues of 27 pigeons were tested for the presence of psittacotiahke vhusss. 
Portions of the q>leen, liver, and hmgs of each bird were (onuinfied in brotii nod 
inoculated into Swiss mice by the intracerebral and intranasal methods. Ptitto* 
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codslilre viruBes were isolated from 6, or 22.2 per cent, of the pigeons. Prelim- 
inary studies on the identification of these viruses indicate that they apparently 
fall in the psittacosis group but not all of them are psittacosis or omitbosis viruses. 

MS4- Studies on Antigenic Relationships Within the Psittacosis-Lymphogramiloma 
Group of Viruses. Elizabeth St. John and F. B. Gordon, University 
of Chicago, Department of Bacteriology and Parasitology, Chicago, 111. 

The experiments reported here constitute a continuation of the study under 
way in this laboratory of antigenic relationships within the psittacosis-lympho- 
granuloma group of viruses by means of antiserums prepared in chickens. Anti- 
serums were produced by repeated intraperitoneal injection with the viruses of 
mouse pneumonitis (Chicago), feline pneumonitis, meningopneumonitis, lympho- 
granuloma venereum, and Ann Arbor virus. Neutralization tests were per- 
formed using intracerebral or intranasal inoculation of mice. The strains against 
which the scrums were tested included, in addition to the above, the viruses of 
human pneumonitis (SF), psittacosis, and the Illinois virus. 

Evidence of antigenic cross relationship among the strains was obtained only 
in the case of mouse pneumonitis and Ann Arbor viruses. Antimouse pneu- 
monitis serum neutralized Ann Arbor virus to full titer but anti-Ann Arbor serum 
neutralized mouse pneumonitis virus to approximately half titer, suggesting that 
these two strains are closely related but not identical. In no other instance did 
an antiserum neutralize a strain other than the one against which it was pre- 
pared, although not all possible combinations have been tested. 

Each of the strains against which an antiserum was made, with the exception 
noted above, appears to be antigenically distinct from the others used in these 
experiments when examined by this technique. 

MSS. Effect of in Vitro Cultivation on the Pathogenicity of West Nile Virus. 
Hilary Koprowski and Edwin H. Lennbtte, Yellow Fever Research 
Service, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

The West Nile virus was propagated in a medium consisting of serum-tyrode’s 
solution and minced chick embryo without the CNS. Pathogenicity of the 
virus at various passage levels was determined by titration of cultures in three- 
day -old mice subcutaneously, in 8-, 14-, 21 -, and 28-day -old mice intraperi- 
toneally, in 28-day-old mice intracerebrally, and on two occasions in Syrian 
hamsters by the intracerebral and intraperitoneal routes. 

The lethal effect of the virus for mice and hamsters by the intracerebral route 
remained essentially unchanged during 79 passages — ^the mortaUty ratios and 
LDm end points showed no significant diffenmees between low and high passage 
virus. The average survival time of mice inoculated with hi^ passage virus, 
however, was somewhat longw than that of mice which received low passage 
virus. 

In contrast, the ability of the virus to invade the CNS after peripheral inocula- 
tion was markedly altered, the extent of the change in mice depending upon the 
passage levd of the virus and the age of the animals; the youi^er (and more 
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Firolimged cultivation rendered the virus avirulent for hamsters by the intra* 
peritmiesl route. 

if iff. Intraocular In^edHun with the Viruses of Ornithosis and Fdme Enteritis. 
Chables a. Evans, University of Minnesota, Sdiool of Medicine, De- 
partment of Bactmiolcgy and Immunology, Minneapolis 14, Miim. 
Ornithosis virus injected into Uie anterior chambm* of the eyes o$ tiuee rabbits 
caused clouding of the cornea and purulent ocmjunctiva] exudate. In sections, 
acute inflammation was found in the tissues of the filtralimi angle and in adjacent 
corneal and uveal tissues, and purulent exudate in the anterior chamber. Char- 
acteristic inclusions (L.C.L. bodies) were common in macrophages and fibro- 
blasts of the inflamed tissues and exudate. A very few inclusimis were present in 
corneal endothelium. The comeal opacity (edema) probably resulted largely 
from toxicity of the vims inasmuch as infection of comeal endothelium was 
minimal at the time the comeal changes developed. 

Intraocular injection of feline enteritis virus into nine cats in several experi- 
ments resulted in no apparent abnormality of the 03 ^ 68 . All cats showed symp- 
toms characteristic of systemic infection (panleucopenia, anorexia, profound 
asthenia). In sections of the inoculated eyes, inciusim bodies were found 
sparsely distributed in many kinds of cells (bipolar and ganglion cells and pig- 
ment epithelium of the visual retina, pigmented and nonpigmented epitheUum of 
the ciliary body, and fibroblasts in the iris and ciliary body). Apparently this 
vims infected cells at the site of inoculation but failed to spread significantly 
in the 

From these data and previously published experiments, the ocular reacticms 
to representative vimses are — fox encephalitis in foxes, dogs, raccoons: infection 
of comeal endothelium causing opacity; influenza in rabbit: no infection, comeal 
opacity due to toxicity; ornithosis in rabbit: comeal opacity due to infection plus 
toxicity; feline enteritis in cat: limited infection of many kiiKis of cells, no 
readily viable ocular change. 

MS7. The Chemotherapy of ExperimeaUU Psittacosis Infection (Strain ffBC). 
RoBEBT L. hlABLT, IsT Dt., CWS, AUS, and Hebbbbt B. Moboan, 
Gaft., MC, AUS, Rockefe^r Inkitute for Medical Research, New 
York 21, N. Y. 

Sodium sulfadiazine or penicillm were found to be ^eetive agmts in the 
trestmmit of e:q>erimental pdttacods infections in mice infected wi& psittaoasib 
vims (strain 6BC) by the intravenous or intraperitimeal routes. However when 
the intracerebral or le^iratoiy routes of infection were used, the resulte ob- 
tained with sulfadiazine were superior to those obtained with penu^lfin. Sfoqp- 
tomyoin had no significant effete 
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MBS. Effec . '''iiicrals on SuaeejBibiiUy of Mice to TkeiUr^t EneephtUo- 

ijuiman C. LiCHHnsuf, CkmAO A. Elvehjem, and Padl 
F. CiiABK, University of Wisconsiii, Departments of Medical Bac- 
teriology and Biochemistry, Madison, Wis. 

Hie preeait report is concerned with tiie influence of dietary minerals on the 
susceptibility of Swiss mice to Theiler's encephalomyelitis. I^e basal synthetic 
diets and vitamin additions were identical with those of our previous studies, 
the only alteration being in the mineral components. Swiss mice bred in our 
laboratory were used in all experiments and split litter technique employed. The 
GDVII strain of virus was given by intracerebral route using an inoculum of 
0.03 ml. All animals were observed twice dmly after inoculation for agns of 
flaccid paralyms; the experiments were terminate 28 days after administration 
of the virus. The minerals studied were K, Na, P, Ca, Mg, and Cl, and in all 
approximately 1,100 mice were employed. 

Essentially no influence on susceptibility to Theiler’s encephalomyelitis was 
found by varying the level of Ca, Mg, or Cl in the diet; slight effect was noted 
with Na; and striking results were obtained with K and P. The following is 
an indication of the results obtained by varying the level of K in the diet: K 
deficient (32 per cent paralyzed), 5 per cent of optimum K requirement (51 per 
cent paralyzed), 15 per cent of optimum K (79 per cent paralyzed), optimum K 
requirement (91 per cent paralyzed). Equally striking results were obtained 
with P: 5 per cent of optimum P requirement (33 per cent paralyzed), 15 per 
cent of optimum P (48 per cent paralyzed), 30 per cent of optimum P (58 per 
cent paralyzed), optimum P (80 per cent paralyzed). It was impossible to dis- 
tinguish between paralysis due to P deficiency or to virus invasion when the P 
was completely absent from the ration; hence, 5 per cent of optimum P require- 
ment was used as the basal diet. 

MSS. Therapeutic Use of Specific Typhoid Bacteriophage. Wai/ter E, Ward, 
Univeraty of Southern California, Department of Medical Bacteriology, 
and Los Angeles General Hospital, Communicable Disease Unit, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

In the absence of specific methods for treatment of typhoid fever a reinvesti- 
gation was begun several years ago of the possibilities of bacteriophage therapy. 

Laboratory work was first initiated by producing infections in mice. Treat- 
ments were given intravenously with specific and nonspecific V bacteriophage. 
Extenaon of the work to human infections was made. In the latter, diagnoses 
were made by blood culture and the organisms typed by the method of Craigie 
and Yen. High titer specific bacteriophages were prepared in a chemically 
defined medium capable of supporting growth of Eberthella typhi in the V form. 

The results show that infected mice treated specifically with bacteriophage 
have a mortality of about 5 i)er cent while infected mice treated with bacterio- 
phage inactive for the infecting strain have a mortality approaching 100 per cent. 
Infected mi(» treated with spedfic bactaioifliage demonstrate an increase in the 
content of bactericqflis^ in the blood. 
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Human cases of typhoid fever treated 'with spedfic bacteriophage show a 
crisis within 12-24 hours with negative blood cultures, normal temperatures, and 
definite evidence of clinical improvement. There is as yet no deMte evidence 
(d bacteriophage multiplication in treated human cases. 

Ail evidence supports the belief that specific typhoid bacteriophage is thera- 
peutically effective in experimental aninud infections because of bacteriophage 
activity. The mechanism of action of specific bacteriophage in treated human 
cases of typhoid is not clear. The end results are, however, spectacularty good. 

MSO. The Effect <tf Booster Va/xinoHon on Protectm Humoral Ant/3)odiea Against 
Dysentery in Children. Msbun L. Cooper, Jack Tbfper, and Helen 
M. Keller, The Childim’s Hoi^ital Research Foundation and De- 
partment of Pediatrics, Collie of Medicine, University of Cincinnati, 
Cinciimati, Ohio. 

This study was made imder contract with the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. It was part of a larger study to determine the possibility of 
using vaccines of ShigeUa for active immunization of human subjects against 
dysentery. 

Earlier studies with mono'valent Shigella vaccines had demonstrated stimula- 
tion of the production of protective humoral antibodies against dysentery in 
children and that in some instances these perristed to a significant degree for 52 
weeks. Earlier studies with polyvalent Shigdla vaccines also demonstrated that 
such stimulated the production of protective humoral antibodies against each 
of the component antigens and that these persisted to a significant degree for 
30 to 52 weeks. 

The present report deals with the effect of booster vaccination on recalling 
protective humoral antibodies against dysentery in children. A group of five 
children were given three subcutaneous injections of a monovalent ShigeUa 
Boyd 88 vaccine at intervals of one week. The passive mouse-protective power 
of their sera was determined over a period , of 52 weeks, by which time it had 
gradually returned to zero. Each child was then given three subcutaneous in- 
jections of a vaccine similar to, but ten per cent as concentrated as, that used 
for the primary vaccination. Sera obtained after each booster dose showed 
rapidly increasing content of protective humoral antibodies indicating that 
booster doses of antigen were effective in recalling these antibodies. 

MSI. Preparation and Evcdualion of an Irradiated Toxoid from the Toxin of 
ShigeUa dysenteriae. Sara E. Branham and Karl Basel, National 
Institute of Health, U. S. Public Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 

Search for an immunizing agent in baeillaiy dys^tery has involved studies 
witii vaccines, with various fracticms of dysentery bacilli, and in the case cd the 
toxin-producing Shiga strains, with toxoid. Tl^ pi^ describes the prepara- 
tion <d a toxoid by the ultraviolet radiaticm of a Hquid Shiga toxin. This toxin 
was pr^Mured by a moffification of the method described by.Farrdl and Fergusw. 
It WMinadiat^ by the use of the lamp d^carffied by OKwnh^mer and Levinson. 
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Although the toxia was affected by exposures as short as 0.1 second, or less, 
complete inactivation required exposures of from 11 to 15 seconds. Complete 
detoxification was determined by intravenous injection of mice and of rabbits. 
A dose harmless for mice may often be lethal for rabbits. 

Although the toxicity of these preparations was destroyed, the antigenicity 
remained high. Mice vaccinated with this toxoid were completely protected 
against a challenge dose of toxin fatal for all control mice. Moreover these 
vaccinated mice withstood injection with 100 to 10,000 fatal doses of living 
Shiga cultures (in mucin) intraperitoneally. 

Control groups of mice were vaccinated with living irradiated, heat-killed, 
formalin-killed, and phenol-killed suspensions of Shiga bacilli, and with extracts 
of the microorganisms. With none of these preparations was the immunity 
obtained as marked as with the irradiated toxoid. 

Rabbits were immunized with these irradiated preparations. Their sera 
protected mice to a marked degree against both toxin and living culture. 

MS2. Chemical Detoxification of Dysentery Antigen. F. W. Barnes, M. M. 
Dewey, S. S. Henry, and M. H. Lupfer, Children’s Hospital Re- 
search Foundation, and Department of Pediatrics, College of Medicine, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Alteration of the antigens of Shigella paradysenteriae so as to reduce toxicity 
without equivalent lowering of protective power has been a major objective in 
the problem of preparing d 3 r 8 entery vaccines for protection of troops and civilians 
in the war. Previous attempts to accomplish this have been unsuccessful. 

Since July, 1945, however, it has been apparent that the antigen of type Z (III), 
with \riuch we have worked, cMi be affected in such a way as to produce a net 
reduction or 90 per cent or more in toxicity on the baas of a standard protective 
value. 

Progress in the investigation has been measured by a mouse test which gives 
the toxicity-protection ratio of such an altered vaccine. In this test, toxicity 
is measured by 24-hr weight loss in groups of mice recaving geometrically de- 
creasing doses of the vaccine. Protection is measured by a constant, challei^ing 
dose of homologous virulaxt organisms given to the same groups of mice one week 
later. The reduction in toxicity is accomplished by treating bacterial suspen- 
sicms or purified antigens with 2 per cent hydrogen peroxide in the presence 
of limited amounts of heat or of ultraviolet l^t over a period of two or more 
hours. The addition of sodiiun caprylate in 0.05 m concentration and of sodium 
chloride in OJZS m concattration prevents injury to the protective power (d the 
antigen during the procedure. 

MSS. Immunization of Humans and Animals uUh Gas Gangrene Toxoids. 
Alfred A. iSttell, Milan A. Looan, Auce G. Tytbll, and Jack 
T^br, Univeraty of CSndnnati, Medical Cdl^, Department of 
Biologpoal Chemistry, Cinonnati, Ohio. 
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Alum-precipitated toxoids of Clostridium perfringens and Chriridittm oedt- 
maiima have beeu prepared. These toxoids have been demonstrated to be 
effective m producing a measurable and protective liter of antibodies in mice, 
guinea pigs, pigeons, dogs, goats, and humans. In animals good protectimi 
agsinst laige doses of toxin and culture have been obtained. Protection of 
animals against heterologous as well as homologous strains of culture was dem- 
onstrated. Titers have been achieved in humans which in smaller animals have 
shown good protection against both toxin and culture challenge. In humans 
one dose of toxoid of C. perfringena was inadequate. With two doses 40-70 per 
cent of the subjects showed a positive antitoxin response. When a third dose 
was given three to nine months after the second dose, excellent titers were ob- 
tained in 95-100 per cent of the individuals tested. Response to two doses of 
toxoid of C. oedematiens was good, but response to a third dose was excellent. 

Divalent toxoids (C. perfringens and C. oedematiem) have been prepared by 
mixing adequate amoimts of ti^e alum toxoids. These divalent toxoids have 
idiown very adequate protective response in animals. Trials in humans have 
diown good response to both antigens. There appeared to be no signi&cant 
suppression of either antigen. 

MS4> Production of Potent Inactwcded Vaccines with Ultraviolet Irradiation. V. 
Active and Passive Immunization with Lymphocytic Choriomeningitis 
Vacrine. Albkbt Milzeb and Sidney 0. Levinson, Michael Reese 
Research Foundation, Serum Center, Chicago, 111. 

Previous attempts to immunize mice against the l}anphocytic choriomeningitis 
virus have been successful only when active virus was employed. We also were 
unable to immunize mice or monkesrs with infected guinea pig brain or spleen 
suspoisions inactivated by heat or formalin. By means of a new technique of 
ultraviolet irradiation described elsewhere, 4 per cent uncentrifuged brain 
tissue suspensions infected with J.P. strain of lymphocytic choriomeningitis 
virus were completely inactivated by irradiation for 0.3 seconds. Mice im- 
munized with three intraperitoneal 0.5-ml injections of irradiated vaccine given 
at weekly intervals resisted at least 200 LDm of virus given twenty days after 
the first dose of vaccine. Rhesus monkeys immunized in a similar maimer 
resisted approximately 10 LDu of virus. Hyperimmune monkey serum pre- 
pared by repeated injections with irradiated' suspension followed by active 
lymphocytic choriomeningitis virus was employed in the treatment of normal 
mice injected intracerebrally with 5 LDm of virus. There was definite protection 
friien serum was g^ven as long as 48 hr after infection with 50 per c^t of 
tile animals surviving, while the mortality rate in the controls was 100 per 
cent. 

MSB. Psittacosis Vaccines Prepared from Chick Embryo Tissues. 3. C. Waonbb, 
1st Li., SnC, AUS; G.MBnxEJoBit, l/r.,MC, USNR;L-C.Kinosland, 
Li., MC, USNR; and H. W. Hicwsh, Isr Lr., CWS, AXIS; Camp 
Detrick, Frederick, Md. 
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The purpose of this study was to develop a chick embryo tissue vaccine effec- 
tive for immuni zation of animals against the BBC strain of psittacosis. Various 
types and modifications of the current chick embryo tissue vaccine production 
t^hniques were investigated. A new procedure is reported in which the lyo- 
philization of yolk sac material during the extraction yielded vaccines of un- 
usually high inununizing potency. Mice injected subcutaneously or intra- 
peritoneally with the test vaccine were subsequently challenged by the respiratory 
or intracerebral routes to determine the degree of protection afforded. The 
results indicate that some protection against respiratory and intracerebral 
challenge can be obtained with killed virus preparations. 

M36. The Immunization of White Rais Against Tularemia. Lewis L. Coriell, 
Capt., MC, AUS; Cora M. Downs; Henry T. Eigelsbach, Ens., 
H(S), USNR; Gifford B. Pinchot, Lt., USNR; Barbara Owen, Lt. 
(jg), USNR; Bette Hamilton; G. R. Spencer, Ens., USNR; 
Luther Buchele; Camp Detrick, Frederick, Md. 

The experimental immunization of white rats against tularemia is described, 
ufflng vaccines prepared from Bacterium tularense grown in embryonated chicken 
eggs, peptone broth, gelatine hydrolysate broth, and glucose cysteine blood agar. 
Vaccines prepared from virulent and from avirulent strains of B. tularense 
conferred about equal protection to subsequent challenge with a virulent strain. 
Subcutaneous vaccination protected rats against challenge by subcutaneous, 
intraperitoneal, or intranasal routes. Rats were not passively protected against 
fatal infection by serum from immune rats, and no bactericidal activity of im- 
mune serum was demonstrated in vitro. Studies on the pathogenesis of tularemia 
in normal and immune rats are presented. 

MS7. Studies on the Nature of Antibodies Produced in Vitro from Bacteria with 
Hydrogen Peroxide and Heat. Edward C. Rosenow and Frank H. 
Johnson, California Institute of Technology, The Gates and Crellin 
Laboratories of Chmistry, Pasadena, Calif. 

Further studies on the production of “thermal antibodies” in vitro have shown 
that, by heating 10,000,000,000 organisms per ml, without the addition of 
senffltizing protein, for one hour at 17 pounds* steam pressure, m NaCl solution, 
pH 2.5 to 4.5, contaiiung an oxidudng agent such as H>Ot (1.5 per cent initially), 
agglutinin, precipitin, and protective titers are obtained that are as great or 
greater than by autoclaving corresponding suspensions, without HtOs, for 96 
hours. These thermal antibodies are highly stable at acid pH, distillable on 
boiling, dialyse slowly tiirough cdlophane against NaCl solution, and readily 
pass tlurough diatomaceous, Beits, or fritted glass filters. They are more species- 
than type-c|>ecific, compared to natural antibodies. 

Whoi tiiennal antibodies are added to protein solutions, e.g., serum or globulin 
at rwan temperatoire, agglutinin titera diminfaih sharply. Wh^ mmilar mixtures 
are heated 10 min at 65 C at atmoqtheric or 10,000 lb p.s.i. hydrostatic pressure, 
thm cooled dowly, agglutinin titras greatly increase, properties resembling 
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natoral antibodies are acquired, i.e., they are no longer or much less distiUable, 
and tbey become nondudyzable. Furthermore, type iq>edficity is increased. 
Ibe posfflbility is suggested that dififusable antibody may be formed in mo as 
well as tn vitro by oxidation of bacterial antigens, which th^ combine with 
nmraal globulin to produce nondiffusable antibody globulin. 

MS8. An Immunological Study Involving Carcinogenic Hydrocaiions. Evkltn 
L. OoiNSKY, 0. N. Allen, and Hugh J. Creech, Department of Bac> 
toiology. University of Maryland, College Park, Md.; Lankenau Hos* 
pitd Research Institute and the Institute for Cancer Research, Philadel- 
phia 30, Pa. 

The purposes of this study were (1) to determine whether carcinogmc hydro- 
carbons act as haptene groups when conjugated with proteins, and (2) to ascer- 
tain whether the immrme sera are specific for the homologous hydrocarbon. 

Horse serum albumin coupled by carbamido linkage with 1 ,2-benzanthracene, 
1,2,5,6-dibenzanthracene, and 3,4-benzpyrene, and human serum albumin 
coupled with 1,2-benzanthracene were used as antigens. Rabbits were im- 
munized by multiple intravenous and intraperitoneal injections totaling apprord- 
mately 450 mg of the conjugated or control native protein. Precipitin reactions 
with the resulting antisera were read macroscopically, and were confirmed quan- 
titatively by micro-Kjeldahl analyses of the washed precipitates. 

The results indicate that the conjugated proteins had gained new specificity 
due to the determinant group. 1 , 2-Benzanthracene was found to be more effec- 
tive as a haptene than the other two hydrocarbons. Antisera showing the best 
results were those formed by injection of 1,2-benzanthryl-lO-carbamido horse 
serum albumin. Although these sera reacted most strongly with the ant^en 
used for injection, they demonstrated haptene group activity by reacting, to a 
lesser degree, with 1,2-benzanthracene conjugates from human and bovine 
serum albumin, and with 1,2,5,6-dibenzanthraoene and 3,4-benzpyrene con- 
jugates from bovine serum albumin. Quantitative analyses confirmed the 
observation that such cross reactions were greatest at a definite ratio of antigen 
and antiserum which varied for the individual sera. Immunological activity of 
the albumin portion of the conjugates decreased with introduction of the hydro- 
carbon groups. 

The haptene activity of these compounds makes desirable further research on 
protective immunization kA animals against carcinc^enesis due to various 
hydrocarbons. 

MS9. The MoAumism of the Adhesion of Dog and Human Plcdelets to Bacteria. 
Rali>h B. HoxmmAN, Univa^y of Virginia, School of Medicine, De- 
parbuent of Preventive Medicine and Bactmology, Charlottesville, Va. 

This report deals with an investigation of the formation of “infective” thrombi 
in s^tic processes in man and animal. Dog platetet-rich plasma, aikl serum 
and defibrinated blood to vdiich isolated plat^ts had been added, were rotated 
witii various pathogemc and nonpathcgenic staphylococci and streptococci. 
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MkrowK^o examixiaUon ci syetenus revealed iateoee adhesion of platelet 
dumps to aU bacteria tested. Platdets which had be^ washed free of plasma 
oohstituents and suspoided in saline were stable and did not adhere to bacteria. 

In contrast to the marked platelet-bacteria adhesion observed in dog blood, 
human platelets exhibited little or no adhesiveness whea tested imd«r identical 
conditions. The addition to human platelet-rich plasma of saline extracts of 
human heart, heart valve, and vein tissues induced adhesion of platelets and 
bacteria in rotating q^stems. Purified gamma globulin, albumin, fibrinogen, 
and extracts of human placenta and artery tissues, however, were not effective 
in producing mixed cliunping of platelets and bacteria. 

M 40 . Studies on Biologicdly Uimertal Serum Reactions (Nonsyphilitie) with 
Lipid Antigens. Reubbn L. Kahn, Clinical Laboratories, University 
Ho^ital, University of Michigan, Aim Arbor, Mich. 

It was previously reported from this laboratory that serodiagnostic tests for 
qrphilis can be so modified as to give veiy nearly 100 per cent precipitation reac- 
ti(ms with sera from nonsyphilitic human beings and animals. These reactions, 
evidently of a biologically universal nature, were obtained by the use of especially 
prepared, excessively sensitive tissue extract antigens. Present studies indicate 
that biologically universal reactions can be obtamed also with serodiagnostic 
antigens provided optimal salt concentrations are employed with appropriate 
temperatures and incubation periods in the performance of the tests. The lipid 
extracts employed in this study included standard and sensitized Kahn antigens 
and cardiolipin antigen developed by Pangbom. False positive reactions ob- 
tained with serodiagnostic tests for s}rphilis show optimal reactivity under condi- 
tions rimilar to those employed in eliciting biologically universal reactiems. 
Hence, it is believed that the latter reactions may be the baas for false positive 
reactions given by serodiagnostic tests. 

M 4 I. A Serum Precipitation Reaction in Rheumatic Fever and in Other Diseases. 
A. G. Wedum, Univeraty of Colorado, School of Medicine, Department 
of Bacteriology, Denver 7, Colo. 

A precipitation resembling a strongly positive Kahn test appeared when the 
serum of a patient in the prerheumatic (poststreptococcal) state or phase II 
was mixed with the serum of a patient in tiie acute state of rheumatic fever or 
phase III. Convalescent serum also contained this phase II substance, which 
has been designated “A substance” to differentiate it from the substance” 
preset in phase III. These substances were present less frequently in serums 
from patients with nasophaiyngitiB, atypical pneumonia, and other diseases. 
WhetW the reaction is caused by serum lability or a system of closely related 
autoantig^ and antibodies is unknown. There is a posribility that the occa- 
aonal unfavorable clinical response to blood transfusion in patients with rheu- 
matic fever miqr be correlated mth the presence of these substances in donor 
and lec^ent. 
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M4£. The Beaetion of Pananeda in Spedfie Aniiaertm. Jambs A. Hasbxsom 
AND Euzabbth H. F 0 VI.BB, Temple Univemly, Oeptutmeat of Biologjr, 
Philadel]:^ 22, Pa. 

The reaction of paramecia in specific antiserum differs in certain respects frmn 
the reacti(m cmnmonly observed when bacterial cultures are examined in anti- 
8«a. The agglutinative reaction, though very infrequoitiy observed with the 
paramecia, usually takas tire form of rosette development. The paramecia show 
distinctive surface changes in antiserum which are not readify observable, if they 
occur, in the bacteria. These surface changes include an early development of a 
gdkitinous and sticky antig^-antibody product in the form of small balls at or 
near the end of the cilia followed by a collection of a similar gelatinous product 
between the cilia. A prominent feature of the early reaction is a sticking together 
of the cilia at the ends where the balls are formed. Frequently it occurs that a 
part of the precipitate which collects in the ciliary cone is extruded and swept to 
the rear to form a sea-anchor arrangement which trails behind the animal as long 
as it retains some motility. When extentive amounts of precipitate are formed 
there often occurs a shrinkage and crenation of the cell. The interior components 
are not frequently afflicted by antibody; when they are, the most prominent 
change is an acute dilation and paralysis of the contractile vacuoles. 

M4S. The Mechanism and Nature of the Complement Reaction as Rdaled to Toxin- 
Antitoxin Dissociation. Sabah E. Stewart and A. Earl Vivino, 
Georgetown University Medical School, Department of Bacteriology 
and Pharmacology, Washington 7, D. C. 

Toxin-antitoxin dissociation has been demonstrated by various procedures, 
e^., destruction of toxin by acid hydrolysis with release of antitoxin, or digestion 
of antitoxin using proteolytic ensymes with release c& toxin. Using the leci- 
thinase reaction, shown by the toxin of Clostridiim peifringens, we have bemr 
able to demonstrate toxin-antitoxin dissociation by release of acid-soluble phos- 
phorus from weak alcoholic lecithin substrate with a neutral toxin-antitoodn 
mixture. Complement has been found to inhibit this dissociation tenfold, heated 
or inactivated complement being as effective as the unheated complement. 
Calcium is essmtial fm lecithinase activity, so was used in all the tests pnformed, 
and it may be that the calcium was also responsible for the activation of tim 
complement. 'Diis activaticm of c(miplement confirms lieberman’s observaticm 
m production of artificid complement by adding to heat-inactivated rablnt 
serum a methyl alcoholic solution of calcium oleate. 

M44’ The Infiuam of Temperature on Phagocytosis. Doralba R. Harmon, 
Cbbistinb Zarabonbtis, and Paul F. Clark, UniverstT of Wiaeomn, 
Departinent of Medical Bacteriology, Madison, Wia. 

Exudative pd^orphonudear leukoeytra of guinea pigs, rabbits, and mice 
wore tested m vitro in phago«^o systems containing normal homologous serum 
and Staphifioeoeeua aiureua at five^legree tdnperature intervals over the range 
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of 22-42 C. An increase in phagocytosis at eadi successive temperature was 
observed as measured quantitatively by the Hamburger technique of counting 
the percentage of phagocytes ingesting bacteria. A rough phagocytic index was 
likevdse determined as a check. Tubes containing the various phagocytic sys- 
tems were slowly rotated end over end for ten minutes in a water batii set at the 
dedred temperatures. Slides were made from each tube and two slides (200 
leukocytes per slide) at each temperature were examined. Labeling of the 
slides was covered with tape to rule out personal bias. 

Experiments to determine the effect of previous sensitization of staphylococci 
with normal serum at different temperatures were devised. Previous opsoniza- 
tion at 37 and 40 C followed by phagocytosis at both temperatures in each 
instance showed that both opsonization and phagoc}rtosis were favored by the 
higher temperature, the latter to a greater degree than the former. S imilar tests 
at 22 and 37 C indicated that phagocjrtosis was enhanced by the higher tempera- 
ture while opsonization was impaired by it. 

M4S. Methods for the Irradiation of Biological Liquids with Wavdength 26S7 A. 
Albxandbb Hollabnoer, J. W. Ouphant, and H. L. Andrews, In- 
dustrial Hygiene Research Laboratory and Division Infectious Diseases, 
National Institute of Health, Bethes^ 14, Md. 

In laboratory practice the biological liquids most commcmly sterilized by ultra- 
violet irradiation are blood serum, plasma, suspensions of various parts of the 
developing chick embryo, brain suspenaons, and other highly proteinaceous 
materials whose absorption q)ectra show a tjrpical maximum around 2800 A and 
continuous absorption at wavelengths shorter than 2500 A. Bacteria, fungi, and 
most viruses usually inactivated show a maximum of sensitivity at 2650 A, close 
to the nucleic acid absorption band. The availability of inexpensive and effi- 
cient 2537 A sources has made the inactivation of infectious disease agents in 
biological liquids by ultraviolet a promising method. 

Since radiation of 2537 A has relatively low penetrating power for biological 
liquids, conditions for adequate irradiation would require (1) that the material 
be free of dense aggregates (tissue pieces, clumps, and precipitates) and (2) the 
assurance that ail particles receive adequate and equivalent irradiation. This 
paper will illustrate simple equipment for the irradiation of small quantities and 
apparatus for irradiating material in a continuous flow, give some of the results 
obtained, and discuss the limitations of the method. 

M46. The Initial Distribution of Air-bome Baderia in the Hod- Ada Mat 
Ames and W. J. Nungester, University of Michigan, Department of 
Bacteriology, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The findings report were obtained in a study of the d^ense mec hani s m s cd 
the animal body ^;aiB8t air-bome organisms. The experimental procedures 
have been divided into two main groups: first, those ahned at determination of 
the normal distributicm pattern of inhaled orga ni s ms in the req>irat(ay tiact, 
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fl 80 |d»gus, and Btomach; secoad, thoee attemptiag to vary tbat pattern. Tlw 
etudes were carried out by exposing various tpecies ci animals in a dosed cham> 
ber to an aerosd of spores of a nonpatbogenic tracer organism, BadUtu ffiabigH. 
The aniwiftla were tb^ sacrificed and tbe organisms present in tbe na8(q>barynz, 
esophagus, trachea, lungs, and stomach determined. 

^e results indicate that tbe number of qx>res recoverable from tbe various 
parts of the respiratory and digestive tracts of normal smimals is related to 
qiecies, clcnid concentration, and to the time elapdng between erqpoEure and 
sacrifice. For a given species, the distribution is not appreciably affected by 
sex, weight, or the interval of time after feeding. The differences noted between 
species can be correlated with differences in tidal air and with size d the ref^ira* 
t^ passages. 

The distribution pattern of inbated organisms can be varied to produce an 
increasing number reaching tire lungs by light anesthesia, nasal vasoconstriction, 
and early acute pneumonitis. On the other hand, extensive pulmonary con- 
sdidation, deep anesthesia, and the moribund state reduce the relative numbw 
found in the lungs. 

M 47 . Cultural and Serologieal Studdea on Oranvloma Ingwnak. Wolcott B. 
Dunham and Geoffbet Rake, Squibb Institute for Medical Research, 
Division of Microbiology, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Studies have been made with a strmn of Donovania granulomatia (Katherine 
Anderson), the presumed causative agent of granuloma inguinale. The 92nd 
^ passage was inoculated on yolk beef heart infusion agar slants. Tbe strain 
was carried fcnr eight passages <m this medium and thoi Uansferred to Levinthal 
beef heart infusion agar riurts. An mitigen was prepared from the fifth passage 
<m this medium. Complemmit-fixation tests on sera from cases of granuloma 
inguinale and from other infections indicate a specifie immunological relationship 
between granuloma inguinale and the organkm cultivated on an artificial 
medium. 

M48. A Simple Medium for Maintepcmee of Meningococci. Max Levine, Lt. 
Col., Sn. C., AUS, and A. R. Thomas, Jb., Col., M. C., USA, Brodce 
General H(^ital, Clinical Laboratory Service, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. 

A medium comnsting of beef extract broth, to which were added 1 per cent 
com starch, 0.03 per coit dextioee, 0.02 per cent ECl, 0.01 per c^t CaCb, uad 
1 J-2 per c^t agar, was found to support a vigorous growth of all cultures of 
mmungococd encountered in this lab^tmy. Whereas all strains died in fhi 
days at icebox, romn, or incubator temperatures whex grown mi blood agar, they 
Biwived on the above starch salt gluooee medium far 31 days at 37 C and at 
room temporature (2S-28 C) and for 6 days in tbe weboK. Hie oultores of 
meningocoed cm tins medium were good antigens for agBiutmation. Gonoeood 
grew wdl this mecfinm after inimaty isolatioB. 
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Mlfi. Uae of the Chick Embryo for the Enhancement of Virulence of Hemophilue 
pertiueu. L. J. Lewis, National Drug Co., Research Department, 
Pbiladelidiia, Pa. 

Hie work of Goodpasture, in growing various oiganisms in the chick embryo, 
suggested the possibility of enhancing the virulence of Hemophilus pertussis. 
It is known that the organism gradually loses its virulence for mice when grown 
on artificial media. The phase, however, is not always changed. Various 
suspensions of the organism (48>hr cultures on Bordet-Gengou agar) were inocu- 
lated directly into 11-day-old chick embryos and incubated for 24 hours. The 
lungs of tile embryos were harvested and cultured on Bordet-Gengou agar. 
The resulting' growth was harvested, checked for purity, suspended in 4 per 
cent mucin and inoculated into mice. This procedure was repeated in further 
serial egg passages with the following results: Strains in a 1.5 B/ml suspension 
which were avirulent to mice killed 1/5 after 1 egg passage, 3/5 after 2 egg 
passages, 4/5 after 5 egg passages, and 5/5 after 10 egg passages. 

M60. The Cultivation of Rickettsia orientalis in Fertile Hens' Eggs. Cabl F. 
Clancy anb Herald R. Cox, Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Virus and 
Rickettsial Research Division, Pearl River, N. Y. 

Early efforts to produce a vaccine against Rickettsia orientalis infection indi- 
cated tiiat a richer growth of rickettsiae in the yolk sac membrane was required. 
Compared with the rickettsiae of epidmic typhus. Rocky Mountain ^tted 
fever, and American Q fever, the infectivity of scrub typhus rickettsiae is rela- 
tively low for seven-day-old fertile hens’ eggs. By comparison of microscopic 
smears, the death rate of infected eggs, and titration of infected yolk sac mem- 
branes in mice as a measure of the d^ree of infection, experiments were carried 
out to increase the infectivity of the virus for ^gs. The effect of temperatures 
above and below the optimal 95 F, generally used for epidemic typhus rickett- 
mae, on infected eggs was observed. A comparison of various fluids as diluents 
for egg inocula tiiowed minor advantages in the use of liver extract, 10 per cent 
normal rabbit serum, and skim milk, but no pronounced change in the death rate 
of infected eggs was effected. 

Since Pinkerton and Bessey showed that riboflavin-ddicient rats were more * 
susceptible to endemic typhus, experiments were made to determine if a similar 
situation existed in respect to R. orientalis. Fertile e^ d^cient in riboflavin 
were infected with scrub typhus rickettsiae and were found to be as resistant to 
infection as the normal control ^gs. Similarly, mice on riboflavin-defici^t 
diet were found to be no more susceptible than normal animab. 

MBt. The Effect o/ Eneyme Inhibitors, NutrUes, and SubslUulion Compounds on 
Ote Orouth of VdectnM Virus. Randall L. Thompson, Western 
Reserve Univarsity, Department of Bacteriology, Clevelwad 6, Ohio. 

Hie Maitland tissue culture technique affords a means for the determination 
of the effect of chemical agents on tiie growth of viruses. Frmn a study of a 
series of cmpounds, infamatitm was obtained cmooming the growth require- 
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ments of the vscdnia virus as wdl as an indication as to which substances may 
have therapeutic value. Cyanide, aade, atabiine, proflavine, hydroquinone, 
and dinitrophenol inhibit multiplicaticHi of vaccinia virus in a (xmcentration ctf 
1 X 10~*; menadione and bensimidasole are effective at 1 X 10~*. Desthio- 
biotin is without effect. Several compounds were tested in mice to determine 
their action cm the course of vaccinia infection. 

BTl. Bam Training in Bacteriology. Wnuxu Bubbows, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

RT£. Bacteriological Training for Pn^easional Students. W. J. NxmoBSTBB, 
University of Michigan, Aim Arbor, Mich. 

RTS. Oraduate Training in Bacteriology. J. Howabd Muelleb, Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, Mass. 

RT4. The Teaching of Viral and Rickettsial Diseases. F. B. Gobdok, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, HI. 

RTB. The Teaching of Mycology as a Part of Medical Bacteriology. Donaed S. 

Mabtin, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

RTS. Erdwening and Clarifying the Instruction in Bacteriology by the Use of 
Audio-visual Aids. Harbt E. Mobton, University of Pennsylvania, 
Department of Bacteriology, Pluladelphia 4, Pa. 

The many improvements in the science of teaching were put to test and 
brought to the attention of the public ly the demands for rapid instruction of 
large numbers of individuals during the recent war. Proiq)ective students know 
about s(Hne of these methods; they will rightly e}q)ect the best methods of instruc- 
ti(Hi to be used in the schools and collies in which they enroll. Teachers of 
bacteriology must use tiie most efficient methods of teaching in order to produce 
what is expected of them in the face of an ever increaring amount of subject 
matter and in an already crowded curriculum. At the present time there are 
more aspects to and more interest in bacteriology tiban at any time in tiie history 
of the Icience. Publishers of textbooks are planning on the correlation of audio- 
visual aids with material in the textbodcs. Producers of various types of teach- 
ing films are demanding pictures of microorganisms for their films. The Society 
of American Bacteriologists needs and has a central clearing place for such visual 
mds. Various types of visual aids will be demonstrated and their use discussed. 

RT7. Bacteriology at the University cf Michigan. Malcolm H. Socle, Hy- 
gienic Laborat<By, Univendty of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Midi. 

RTS. Bacteriology al Michigan State College. Wabo Giltneb, School of 
Veterinary Medidne, Midaigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
RTB. Bacteriology at Wetyne University. Habbt L. Clabk, Department of 
Bacteriology, Wayne University School oi Medicine, Detroit, Mich. 
RTIO. Bacteriology in Ste City of Detroit, Departmerd of Hecdtk. Free M. 

Meadeb, Kalanaasoo State Hoeptal, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

RTil. Bacteriology in the Hospitals and Cliniixd Laboratories in the Detroit Area, 
William L. Bfosrus, Department ol Health, Detrcdt 1, Mich. 
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RT18. Water Baxtenohgy in ike Detroit Area. William M. Wallace, FUtra- 
tion Plant, Water Works Park, Detroit 15, Mich. 

RTIS. Bacteriology in the Dairy Industry in the Detroit Area. Abchibald R. 

Ward, 1986 Waverly Avenue, Detroit 6, Mich. 

RTIj^. Baderiohgy in the Michigan Department of Health. Geobob D. Ccm- 
MiNOS, Michigan Department of Health, Lansing 4, Mich. 

RT16. Geographical and Seasonal Distribution of Influenza. Monboe D. Eaton, 
Virus Laboratory, California State Department of Health, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

RT16. Occurrence of Influenza A and Influenza B at Fort Bragg. Alto E. Fel- 
LEB, Commission on Acute Respiratory Diseases, ^gional Hospital, 
Section 2, Fort Bragg, N. C. 

RT17. Protective Effect of Vaccination against Influenza B. Thomas Fbanos, 
Jb., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

A study was made of the incidence of influenza B in vaccinated and unvac- 
cinated units at the University of Michigan during an epidemic in the winter of 
1945. The results can be discussed in relation to the characteristics of the virus 
encountered. 

RT18. Reactivation of Ovemeutralized Influenza Virus. A. P. McKee and 
William M. Hale, State University of Iowa, Department of Bacteriol- 
ogy, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Numerous attempts have been made to reactivate neutral mixtures of virus 
and antibody, influenza virus and its antibody not excepted. Electrophoretic 
dissociation, enzyme digestion, simple dilution, and centrifugation have been 
employed for this purpose. In experiments previously reported, where the 
virus-antibody ratio was clearly designated, reactivation of the virus occurred 
only when the mixture was “apparently” neutral. In the experiments sum- 
marized below the mixture of influenza virus, type A (PR8),and its antibody was 
at least sufficiently neutral so that the virus could not be reactivated by dilution, 
enzyme digestion, or serial mouse lung passage. 

The method employed to accomplish reactivation was the addition of concoi- 
trated, heat-inactivated homologous virus to a mixture of virus and antibody 
which had been in contact previously for one hour at room temperature. The 
concentrated inactive virus was permitted to react with the mixture for two 
hours at room temperature before the mice were inoculated. Each batch of 
concentrated, inactivated virus was proved to be inactive by three serial mouse 
lung passages. 

The follovdng information was ascertained as a result of our experiments: (1) 
That a neutral mixture of influenza virus, type A (PR8), could be reactivated. 
(2) That a mixture of the same virus and antibody, ovemeutralized at least one 
hundred times could be r^tivated. (3) That 10 per cent of the virus preset 
in a neutral mixture could be reactivated by this method. (4) That concen- 
trated, heat-inactivated infiu^za virus type B (Lee) would not reactivate a 
neutnd mixtiire of influenza virus type A (P^) and its antibody. 
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RTt9. Studies on the Toxid^ of It^umza Viruaee. WxiRNia Hsnlb ajnd Gsr- 
TRUOB HbniiE, University of Pennsylvania, School of Medkane, Fhila* 
delphia, Fa. 

It has been reported previously that influensa viruses when injected by “non- 
infeotkms" routes may cause severe lesions in various (srgans of mice, althou^ 
propagatim of the agents could be demonstrated only in the respiratory tract. 
Thus, intravmous or intrapfflitoneal injection of virus led to severe damage of 
Hver, spleen, and other organs; intracerebral injection, to convulsions through 
destruction of the ependsunal lining of the v^tricles. 

This toxic prc^rty hM been studied extensively, particularly with r^ard to 
(a) qstimal craiditionB for obtaining toxic preparations and quantitative aspects 
of the reaction; (b) differences in the toxic activity of various strains oS influensa 
virus; (c) the nature of the toxic agent as determined by hi(di speed centrifuga- 
tion, adsorption onto and elution from red blood cells; (d) the stability of ^e 
tmdc property, as tested in mice in comparismt with the infectivity of the prepara- 
tion for chick mbiyos, upon storage at 4 C, or upon treatment with various 
phjrstcal and chemical agents; and finally (e) the role of toxicity in problems of 
immunity to influenza as studied by neutralization teste with immune sera and 
by active immunization tests in mice. Possible applicaticm of this property of 
influenza viruses to the assay of vaccines in mice will be discussed. 

RTSO. Influenza in Evarope During the Winter of Jonas E. Salk, Uni- 

versity oi Michigan, School of Public Health, Ann Arbor, Midi. 

A watch for early indications of an influenza epidemic was established in the 
American Occupation Zone in Germany beginning in early December, 1945. 
Throu^ the middle of Februaiy, 1946, no evidence of any epidemic of influenza 
was noted in either dvilian or military populatkms in this area. However, 
throughout the period in question sporadic cases of influenza A as well as in- 
fluenza B were detected. During the same interval epidemics d influenza B 
wane reported in Belgium, France, and Bogland. Certain interesting features 
of tiiese occurrences will be worthy d comment. 

Hie nature and d^;ree d reqiiratoiy disease was observed in tiie port areas 
disembarking troops frtun the United States whore an outbreak d uifluausa B 
was occurring. Also, the rdative inddence d respiratory disease in Army and 
Navy personnd in the London area was ascertained. 

RTil. Biothemioal, Biofikyeieed, and Sendogieal Propertiee Puarified Influensa 
Virue. W. M. Stanlkt, Rockefdler Institute for Medical BoKairdi, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Fundamental studies have been made d the tnodiemioal, bkqjhysieal, and 
serological properties d purified infiuooza virus ineparatiow obtained fron 
infectious extra-embiyonio fluids d duck embryos ai^ from perfused hmgs d 
inlsetedmice. FoUovring removal dan impurity possessing a very hi^intrindc 
vjMniij.an isodectiic point mme add thim thatd t^ virus* and a sedinienta>- 
tion coiutimt less than tiiat d tile virus, it was found tiiattiw purified virus «bs 
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hcKnogeoeouB in tiie ultracentrifuge and in the electrophoresis apparatus. The 
virus activity was found to be associated solely with particles about 100 in 
diametar, and composed of protein, nucleic acids, lipid, carbohydrate, and about 
60 per cent by weight of water. These particles regardless of their source possess 
a common antigenic structure which is characteristic of influenza virus, but also 
possess an antigenic structure which is characteristic of the host from which 
the virus origmated. This finding is of importance in connection with the nature 
of the structure of viruses. 

Conditions for obtaining optimum amounts of virus in allantoic fluids have 
been determined and the accuracy of different methods of estimating virus con- 
centration has be«i established. Different methods for the purification, con- 
centration, and inactivation of influenza virus have been evaluated to aid in the 
large-scale production of influenza vaccine. A Sharpies centrifuge method was 
superior to other methods for purification and concentration of influenza virus. 
The product obtained consisted mainly of virus, whereas other methods yidded 
products consisting of only about 20 per cent or less of virus. Yidd of virus and 
maximum concentration of virus obtainable by the centrifuge method were con- 
siderably greater than those obtainable by other methods. A method for the 
large-scale production of a centrifuge-type influenza vaccine has been devdoped 
and is now in use. 

RTtS, Present Specifications for Commercial Streptomycin. Wiluam A. Ran- 
dall, Henkt Welch, Clitfobd W. Pbice, and Velma L. Chandleb, 
Food and Drug Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

On November 20, following the request of a joint board of the Army and 
Navy, the Food and Drug Administration in co-operation with the several manu- 
facturers interested in the preparation of commerical streptomycin, prepared the 
present tentative minimum specifications for control of the standards of identity, 
strength, quality, and purity of streptomycin. The Army-Navy specifications 
with the recent allocation order of the Civilian Production Board require that 
tests and assays be performed on all lots of streptomycin manufactured, for 
potency, sterility, p 3 'rogen 8 , toxicity, moisture, pH, histamindike substances, 
and its effect on growth of several specific bacteria. 

Because of certain inherent undesirable characteristics of streptomycin, 
additional studies and development of new methods are imperative. The drug 
has already bera shown to produce skin reactions, kidney damage, and impairment 
of the eijdtth cnmial nerve, andcontrol of these factors through proper pretesting 
is essential. The histamindike action of the drug appears not to be inherent 
in streptomycin dnce it may be reduced or eliminated in the procesdng of this 
antibiotic. Its exclusion, however, is essential. 

Further studies of the assay organism, the media, and the optimum pH for 
testing ore neoess&ry before final methods can be establidied. Procedures for 
determining pyrogens, mdsture, and pH are at present dmilar to methods 
fmmulated fmr cortification of penicillin and these appear to be satisfactory. 
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However, the repeated use of rabbits for pyrogen testing of streptomydin will 
need study because of the possibility of liver and kidney damage caused by 
repeated injection of crude lots of this drug. 

Development of more precise methods for detecting contamination of strep- 
tomycin vith the toxic products of other species of Adinomyces is highly dear- 
able. Hie present “bacterial spectrum” method does not give results that are 
reproducible, in ^ite of the fact that a streptomycin standard is used for cmn- 
parative purposes. A discussion of the development of modifications of the 
present methods will be given. 

RTtS. The Inadivation of Streptomycin and Its Pradieal Applicalions. Selhan 
A. Waksman, Walton B. Geioer, and Samuel R. Green, New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Rutgers University, Department 
Microbiology, New Brunswick, N. J. 

The antibacterial activity of streptomycin can be largely or completely neu- 
tralized or antagonized by various chemical agents. These include glucose and 
certain other sugars, an anaerobic environment, certain sulfhydryl compounds, 
and ketone reagents. In some cases, as in the action of sugars or the anaerobic 
environment, the effect on streptomycin can be traced to the acidity produced 
under these particular conditions. However, in the effect of cysteine, cevitamic 
acid, and of ketone reagents the inhibition of streptomycin activity may be 
associated with the blocking of the active grouping in the molecule of the strqp- 
tomycin. The inactivation of the antibacterial properties of streptomycin by 
the blocking of a single group in its molecule cannot be attempted at present due 
to its rather complicated structure. Until the chemistry of streptomycin is 
more clearly elucidated, it is difficult to present a suitable theoiy that would 
account for the various effects of streptomycin inactivation. 

RTS4’ The Pharmacology of Strepiomydn. Hans Molitor, Merck Institute 
for Therapeutic Research, Rahway, N. J. 

In contrast to penicillin, streptomycin possesses definite toxic properties, 
although its margin of safety considerably ex(»edB that of all chemotherapeutic 
agents other than antibiotics. Some of the toxic manifestations following its 
parenteral, particularly intravenous, administration, such as nausea, vomiting, 
headache, flushing of the face, and fmnting spells, may definitely be ascribed’ to 
a histaminelike impurity; pure stiaptomycin is free from these effects. Otbw 
code reactions such as prolonged elevation of body temperature, arthralgis, and 
skin rashes may be due to impurities or abnormal sensitivity of the patioii. 
The most serious cmnplication consists of neurotoxic signs, such as vertigo, 
locomotor disturbances, and particularly temporary or pennanoit impairment 
of the dghth nerve. These toxic phenomena can also be produced in oertaki 
animal species. It is not known whether th^ are doe to the active prindple 
of the drug or to impurity. The parenteral toxicity in animals varies greatly 
witii different batches; there is apparently no close correlation between acute 
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lethal toxidty in animals and incidence of unfavorable side reacti(»i8 in tnan, 
Large doses of streptomycin produce in animals a fatty metamorphosis in the 
liver and less frequently in the kidney; these changes se^ to be reverdble. 

Streptomycin is rea^y absorbed upon parenteral administration, but only 
poorly vdien given by mouth. It is rapidly eliminated from the blood strewn 
and excreted through the kidneys, making necessary frequent administration 
for the maintenance of therapeutically effective concentrations in the blood. 
Drug fastness may rapidly be developed tn vitro as well as in vivo. This necessi- 
tates the maintenance of high blood and tissue levels and cautions against oral 
administration in systemic therapy. 

RTSS. Present Knowledge of the Chemotherapeutic Properties of Streptomycin. 
Donald R. Nichols and Wallacs E. Hebsell, Mayo Clinic, Division 
of Medicine, Rochester, Minn. 

This paper deals with a discussion of the selective antibacterial activity of 
streptomycin. It is based on a clinical study of approximately 100 cases in 
which streptomycin has been used in the treatment of a variety of infections. 
Dosage, methods of administration, and consideration of toxicity are discussed. 
The significance of the development of reostance on the part of the infecting 
organism in vivo is carefully considered. 

RTS6. The Relationships of the Gram-negative, Nonsportf arming, Peritrichous 
Bacteria to Nonmotile Bacteria. Robert S. Breed, New York State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

At the period when the Society of American Bacteriologists became actively 
interested in formulating an outline classification of bacteria, Winslow et at. 
(1917) placed the bacteria listed above in a single family Bacteriaceae, with a 
separate family LactobaciUaeeae for similar gram-positive rods. In the final 
report by Winslow et at. (1920), these two families were united into a single 
family Baderiaceae. Buchanan (1918), in his classification, included pseudo- 
monads with many gram-positive and gram-negative, nonsporeformisg rods in the 
subtribe Bacterinae. Bergey, who never regarded the difference between polar 
and peritrichous flagellation as particularly significant, kept most of the gram- 
negative and gram-positive, peritrichous and polar flagellate, nonsporeforming 
bacteria together in family Bacteriaceae in the four editions of his Manual 
published between 1923 and 1934. 

Meanwhile, Rahn (1937) pointed out the naturalness of narrower groupings 
and sussested family Enterobacteriaccae for coliform-dysentery-typhoid wul 
related bacteria, and Parvdbaeleriaceae for the more highly specialized parasites 
and pathogens in the genera Pasteurella, Hemophilus, Brucdla, and Dialister. 
These families were accepted in the 5th edition o^Bergey’s Manual (1939), two 
additional gwiera (MaUeomyces and Noguchia) being added to the family Parwh 
’bacteriaceae. Aetindbaeillus, Batteroides, and Fueobaderixm are being added to 
the family for the 6th edition. Achromohacter, Flavohacterium, and Akaligenes 
have also been organized into the family Aehromdbacleriaeeae. This includes 
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salt azul fresh water, soil, and related bacteria that are inactive (xtmgara. It is 
believed that recognition of these more homogeneous families will aid in develop* 
ing a clearer conception of the relationships of these bact^. 

RT£7. The Origin of the Name Parvobaderiaeeae. Otto Rahn, Cornell Uni- 
verrity, Laboratory of Bacteriology, Ithaca, N. Y. 

A large majority of the species in the order Evbaeterialea consists of gram- 
native, nonsporulating rods. Among these, two large and two small groups 
are furly well characterised by their morphology and phytiology, namely the 
families Peeudomonadaceae (including Vibrio and Spirillum) and Enterobaderi- 
oceae and the genera Aeetobacter and Azotobader. This leaves a very Isj^e 
group of bacteria mclassified. Among these are a few animal pathogens which 
proved to have several other properties in common; their outstanding char- 
acter is their small size; then there is a certain similarity in their type of patho- 
genicity; and mimy of them are not readily cultivated on standard media. 

These are the reasons why I proposed (1^7) the grouping of these species in 
tile family Parvobadmaeeae, so called because of the usually quite small size. 
This group has since been enlarged by the addition of similar bacteria which 
agree fairly well with the general properties of the group, but have some diver- 
gent characters through which the general agreement within the group has 
suffered. It is a question of expediency to decide whether to leave the family 
limited to its original species or to enlarge it in order to place apparently related 
species; whereby, however, some of the consistency of the group characterization 
must be sacrificed. 

RTt8. The RdatUmahipe between the SmaU, Oram-negaiive Baderia, the Pleuro, 
pneumonia Ormp of Organism, and Some Viruses. Louis Dibnbs- 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

The reproductive processes furnish important data for the classification of 
lower forms of life. A reproductive process different from binary fistion has 
been observed in several bacterial species, and this process may help in the recog- 
nition of a relationship between the bacteria and some other organisms whose 
classification is now uncertain. A transitimi is apparent both in morpholep 
and reproductive processes from the small, gram-native bacteria through 
the pleuropneumonia group of organisms and such viruses as pattacosis and 
Isrmphogranuloma. The organisms of the latter two groups are tiny, gram- 
n^;ative, bacillary forms which swell into round fOTms of variable size, reproduc- 
ing the small forms again. A similar reproductive process has been observed in 
sevmral species belonging to the Enterobaderiaceae and Parvobadmaeeae. It 
was observed only in freshly isolated strains and it appears to be related to 
pathc^micity. For example, in Hemophilus infiuenzae only strains isolated &oin 
aev&ce infectious processes tiiowed it. Binaiy fission seems to be supplonented 
witb increaong parasitism by another type of reproductive process. '!l^e {dBuro- 
pneumonia group and some viruses inrogress further in ti^ direction thm tiw 
bacteria, but the differences which sepwate these groups are quantitative ooltr 
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and not qualitative. The peculiar reproductive process mentioned appears in 
variable forms in closely related bacterial strains and gives little hdp in the 
classification of bacteria at present. 

RT29. The Genua ProUua. C. A. Stuabt, Brown Univertity, Department of 
Bacteriology, Providence, R. I. 

The genus Proteua when limited to four species, P. vulgaris, P. mirabUia, P. 
morganii, and P. reUgeri, represents a relatively compact group of organisms 
with closely related biochemical activities. All grow well on mediums designed 
to isolate pathogenic intestinal bacteria. Gas volumes produced in fermentable 
carbohydrates by the first three species are small under any conditions and old 
stock cultures are frequently anaerogenic. Most cultures of the fourth species 
are anaerogenic. Lactose is not attacked by any species and the number of 
sugars utilised by the group is somewhat limited. Swanning is characteristic 
of the genus but the facility of this reaction appears to decrease with the species 
in the order named above. Of the ErUerohacteriaceae only Proteua gives strong 
evidence of rapid urease production in a strongly buffered medium. With re- 
spect to urease production (weakly buffered medium) Proteus appears to be more 
closely related to Aerometer than other sections of the coliform group. More- 
over, one species of Proteus frequently produces acetylmethylcarbinol. 

Within each species there is marked continuity of antigens but, except for 
X strains, antigenically identical strains are exceptional. Overlapping antigens 
are encountered in the four species, and an occasional strain may possess minor 
antigens and a rare strain a major antigen in common with ShigeUa. Recent 
investigators have revealed at least one group of organisms which according to 
biochemical reactions occupy a position intermediate between Proteua and 
ShigeUa. 

RTSO. The Genua KlebsieUa. Orrbn D. Chapman, Syracuse University College 
of Medicine, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hie organisms at present placed in the genus Kl^aieUa are gram-n^ative, 
nonmotile, plump, encapsulated rods with very variable fermentative and bio- 
chemical activities. They are usually isolated from the respiratory, gastro- 
intestinal, and genitourinary tracts and certain skin lesions of man, but also 
may be found widely distributed in nature. Recent investigators agree concern- 
ing the difficulty in the identification of these organisms. When Julianelle’s 
serolo^cal typing procedure is used as a criterion for identification, a hi^ly 
variable group of gram-negative rods is found. Within a given serological type, 
lactose and non-lactose-fermenting strains may be found. The same vi^tion 
can be demonstrated for practically all of the various biochemical tests conmumly 
used in the study of the BrUerobacteriaoeae. 

The clastification of the family Enterobacteriaceae proposed by Borman, 
Stuart, and Wheeler in 1944 has much to reemnmend it and it may be postible to 
tentatively fit tihe caganisms in KlebsieUa into their genus Paracokbaetnm. Tbe 
diffiodty is that many eultiues lecogniaed as KMmdba foment lactose n^dly. 
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It has been suggested by some that the KlebaieUa may be considered as encap* 
sulated varieties of Bsdverithia coU, E. freundii, Aerobaeter oerogenes, and A. 
dottcae, but it is difficult to accept this view in the light of present knowledge. 
The final disposition of this group of microorganisms will depend upon extensive 
and detailed antigenic, pathogenic, and biochemical analysis. 

RTSl. Taxonomy and the Oenaa Salmondla. Fredbbick Smith, McGill Uni- 
versity, Department of Bacteriology and Immunology, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. 

The history of the genus Salmonella during the last twenty years brings out two 
paramount facts: (1) that all the knowledge we possess of the biological signifi- 
cance and interrelation of the types of species within this genus we owe to anti- 
genic analysis; (2) that there has been, and still is, considerable resistance to the 
acceptance of antigenic structure as a basis for taxonomy, even in a genus where 
such analysis has been the only profitable approach. Opposition to the use of 
antigenic structure has been based on the numerous fallacious serological rela- 
tionships between biologically rmote mammalian tissues, on the existence of 
identical antigens in bacteria of different families, and particularly on the rapidly 
mounting number of Salmondla types. At a minimal appraisal, epidemiological 
studies demand detailed Salmonella typing. Any attempt to compress the 
known types into a small number of species will nevertheless require the listing 
of the types within the species. A fuU and complete listing of all types is a more 
important consideration than is controversy over designation as types or species. 

RTSi. Spoilage in Processed Food. Glenn G. Si-ocum, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Federal Security Agents, Washington 25, D. C. 

The shipment of decomposed food products is one of the major causes for action 
under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, which declares a food to be 
adulterated under section 402(a)(3) *'if it consists in whole or in part of a filthy, 
putrid, or decomposed substance.” With modem advances in food technology 
there is little need for the distribution of processed foods which are undergdng 
or have undergone decomposition. Food decomposition is generally the result 
of carelesmess and can be avoided by adequate inspection of raw material, 
expeditious handling, proper processing, and suitable storage of the finished 
product. 

The two broad classes of spoilage in processed foods with which the food law 
enforcement official is concerned are (1) the use of decomposed raw materials 
for tile manufacture of foods in which the causes of spoikge cannot be deter- 
mined by objective examination because they are removed or destroyed by subse- 
quent processing and (2) active microbiological q;»(nlage of food products, the 
causes for which can be determined by adequate laboratory investigatiem. There 
is need for fundamental research in the first class to determine tiie micromrganuBns 
la^KHuril^ for spoilage, thmr sources, and methods for thdr eliminstioB. Frao- 
tie^y, deixanpoation of this type cui be avoided as a esMse for action undar the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by cmt^l inspection of isw midietials and eape- 
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ditious h an dl ing. The causes of active spoilage of food products are better 
known and can be eliminated laigely by strict adherence to modem principles 
of food processing and handling. 

RTSS. Bacteriology of Frozen Foods. James A. Bebby, Western Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Albany, Calif. 

There is need for standardized methods in the bacteriological examination of 
frozen foods. Factors of importance are method of sampling, preparation of 
sample, medium, time and temperature of incubation. Tests for specific bac- 
teria, as E^herichia colt, are of doubtful value, since this organism, like others, 
dies during freezing storage. A direct microscopic test would seem to be a better 
gauge of sanitaiy history than is the culture method. Bacteriological standards 
for frozen foods must be envisaged, but should be based on knowledge of reason- 
able procedures. 

RTS4. The Indications for Air Disinfection. Stuabt Mudd, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Department of Bacteriology, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Diseases transmitted principally by water, milk, and insect vectors have been 
brought under varying degrees of control through measures directed toward (a) 
interrupting transmission of the disease agents through the environment, and 
(b) actively inununizing the populations at risk. In the case of one great air- 
borne disease, epidemic influenza, notable progress in active immunization is 
currently reported. Tliere is no assurance, however, that such vaccination 
could be relied upon against another, pandemic influenza. The banal air- 
borne infections, moreover, whose annual cost to American industry alone has 
been estimated at between a half billion and a billion dollars, are caused by a 
great variety of type-specific agents which do not readily lend themselves to 
active immunization procedures. Development and application of the arts of 
air disinfection, therefore, is one of the most challenging needs of preventive 
medicine. 

Outdoor air is disinfected sufficiently for practical purposes by dilution and by 
solar irradiation. Disinfection of the air of confined spaces, in order to achieve 
practical values in public health, must meet certain critical specifications: (1) 
The rate of disinfection should be adequate materially to reduce the rate of 
person to person transfer of infectious agents. Certain xiltraviolet installations 
have failed through too low intensity of radiation. (2) The susceptible popula- 
tion should be protected from air-bome disease agents wherever the risk of 
infection is material. Many installations have failed in practice because of 
exposures to infections elsewhere (e.g., in busses, trains, movies, etc.). (3) 
The disinfecting means should be entirely safe (cf. specifications of Council on 
Physical Therapy, J. Am. Med. Assoc. 12B: 503). 

RTS6. The Use of VlkmioUt Radiation in Air Drnnfedion. Ax.sxandeb Hon- 
laenpeb, Naticmal Institute of Health, Industrial Hygiaae Research 
laboratory, Bethesda 14, Md. 
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Hie radiation of 2537 A is li^y efficient in inactivating many disease agents. 
Since the introduction of sources of this radiation in inexpentive form, the use of 
ultraviolet for the control of air-bome infection has become a practical posa- 
bility. Although this possibility had been pointed out as long as fifteen years 
ago, experimental evidence indicating its usefulness in reducing air-bome infec- 
tion is still limited. This paper will discuss its use in schools, crowded deeping 
quarters, hospital operating rooms, and nurseries. 

Hiere are several things which have handicapped the development in this 
field: (1) The indiscriminate installation of ultraviolet sources in many places 
where they are of extremely little value and in many cases their use is entirdy 
unpromising. (2) Installation of many of these lamps is done witii little con- 
sideration for the safety of the occupants. The safeguards established by the 
Council of Physical Medicine are frequently ignored. 

The author will illustrate these points from his own experiences in this field. 

RTS6. Didnfedum of the Air by Oiling Floora and Bed Clothing. Clayton G. 
Loosu, Matob, M. C., The University of Chicago, Department of 
Medicine, Chicago, 111. 

Oiling floors and bedclothes is an effective and practical method of preventii^ 
the dispersal of dust-borne bacteria into the air from these secondary reservoirs. 
The amount and kind of oil employed in the treatment of floors depend on the 
type of floor or its covering and the frequency with which it is to be applied. It 
can be applied to soft- or hard-wood floors, varnished or unvarnished, waxed or 
unwaxed. It can be applied to linoleum or other composition floor coverii^ 
For treatment of bedclothes an oil-in-water emulsion (T-13) has been developed 
by the Commission on Air-bome Infections, Army Epidemiological Board, Office 
of the Surgeon General, AUS. The T-13 base is composed by weight of 13 parts 
triton NE and 87 parts medicinal mineral oil. It is applied to the textiles in the 
form of a dilute oil-in-water emulsion in the same wi^wheel as the final rinse 
for a ten-minute period, following washing. The amount of oil base needed 
depends on whether the fabrics are woolen or cotton and whether they have been 
previously treated with oil. The T-13 ml-emulsion base is stable and the timt- 
ment inexpenrive. Oil-treated fabrics are indistinguishable in appearance and 
texture from untreated ones, and are nonirritating and odorless. Oil-treated 
bedclothes with T-13 retain their ability to prevent dissemination of dust and 
bacteria into tiie air for long periods of time, particularly Yriten used in conjunc- 
tion with oil applied to the floors. Studies on the control Of roqjiratoiy diseases 
by these methods are favorable, although inconclusive. 

RTS7. Studiea by the Commietion on Air-bome Infeelione on Ote Dieinfeeiion of 
Air by Olyeol Vapors. Theodorb T. TNck, Univernty of Chicago, 
Department of Medicine, Chicago, IH. 

Study of the mechanism of chemicid disinfection of air demonstrated that the 
view tto collisions betwemi bacteria and aerosol dimflets of ffisbledwit are 
necessary for effective action vms erronecnis. Instead, the essential aotion eon- 
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aistfl of (xmoentration of free molecules of disinfectant in vapor form, upon bac- 
tmal drq}lets, until a lethal concentration accumulates. This concept led to 
the (Uscoveiy of the efficAcy of triethylene glycol, a substance potent in about 
1/100 the concentration of propylene glycol. It was thus also possible to explain 
the influence exerted on this killing action by changing factors of relative hxunid- 
ity, temperature, and concentration of disinfectant in the air. 

Laboratory studies tested whether inhalation of glycol vapors resulted in toxic 
naanifestations. The data collected indicate that in amounts used for aerial 
dimnfection these vapors do not produce any undesirable physiological effects. 
It was necessary to develop methods for detection and determination of minute 
amounts of triethylene glycol. A chemical method first devised has been suc- 
ceeded by an instrument which measures the glycol vapor concentration and 
maintains a constant concentration at any desired level. , 

Field studies determined whether the bactericidal a,iti&avity to tu|l^^ 4 y 
conditions could be acnieved in hospital wards, etc. ‘itaueouB hypers^’^ 
coccal patients, the introduction of glycol vapor reduced tffy 8 enatii^^; 55 jJJi»,,'’/a 
hemolytic streptococci in the air by about 75 per cent, whereas in tne ^.iratory 
complete sterilization of the air was attained. Analysis of this divergent be- 
havior suggested that dried microorganisms in the air-bome dust and lint were 
not being killed as readily by the glycol. Later study in hospital wards revealed 
tnat the combination of glycol vapor plus dust-suppressive measures resulted in 
a 94 per cent reduction of streptococci in the air. Further field studies are being 
conducted to determine the epidemiological effects of glycol vaporization in pre- 
venting the spread of air-bome infection. In the laboratory the problems of 
the killing of the dried bacterial particle are being pursued, with the end in view 
of making dust-suppressive measures unnecessary. 

RTSS. Experience vaith the Practical ApjAication of Triethylene Glycol Vapor for 
t^ Control of Air-bome Infection. EIdward Bigq and F. C. W. Olson, 
Northwestern University Medical School, Department of Medicine, 
Chicago, 111. 

This presentation deals with a brief description of the types of apparatus de- 
velcqred for the generatirm and maintenance of bactericidal and vimcidal tri- 
ethylene glycol vapw concentration in occupied spaces. Several large-scale 
installations of these devices have been made in military cantonments, and 
pertinent bacteriologic and epidemiologic data has been collected. The results 
of these studies are summarized. 

BTS9. Serologied ProperHee of Dextrane Formed from Sucrose by Certain Strepto- 
cocci from Svbamte Bacterial Endocarditis. Edwabd J. Hebbe and 
James M. Neill, Cornell University Medical College, New York, N. Y. 

Tire serological properties of dextrans formed from sucrose by certain strepto- 
eooei frmn subacute bactnial endocarditis will be compared with those of dex- 
trans fcmned by certain streptococci from human throats and by Leueonostoe 
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from plants. Points to be emphasized are the substrate specificity involved 
in the synthesis of the dextrans, the advantages of tests with a nu m be r df differ^t 
antiserums in determination of likenesses or differences among different dextrans, 
and the possible uses of dextran and levan formation in the differential descrip* 
tion of nonhemolytic streptococci. 

RTJiO. Immunochemical Studies on the ShigeUa paradysenteriae {Flexner). Elt 
P sBLMAN, Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York, N. Y. 

The purified somatic antigens of several types of Shigella paradysenteriae have 
been obtained by a variety of methods. These substances are lipocarbohydrate 
protein complexes which can be dissociated into a nontoxic polysaccharide 
hi^ten and toxic protein. They are potent pyrogens, induce hemorrhage in 
implanted nmuse tumors, and produce necrotizing lesions in man as well as in 
experimf^^^''^, jj rise to agglutinins, precipitins, mouse-protective 

and tox^^ .**i/ibodies. 

RT 4 I. '^^Ifetoxijicatim of Dysentery and Typhoid-soluble Antigens by Chemical 
Means. Henby P. Tbeffebs, Department of Immunology, Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, New Haven, Conn. 

It is shown that acetylation of the soluble antigens of Shigella dysenteriae and 
Eberthella typhosa for varying lengths of time results in a series of products of 
1/30 to 1/60 the toxicity of the native material, as judged by the effect on mouse 
weights. Other data are presented on the white cell responses of rabbits injected 
with the acetylated and unacetylated antigens. 

The protective effect of the acetylated antigens against active infection of mice 
with these oiganisms is demonstrated, together with the lack of correlation of 
protection with agglutinin titers. 

RTJii. The ArUigens of Epidemic and Murine Typhus Rickettsiae mtk Special 
Reference to Active Immunity in the Mouse. James CRAiaiB, Con- 
naught Laboratories, University of Toronto, Tor(mto, Can. 

RT^S. Products of Sonic Disruption of Rickettsiae and of Certain Bacterial Patluh 
gens. Lbsub A. Chambbbs. The Johnson Research Foundation, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hie chemical, physical, and antigenic prqierties of certain fractions obtained 
following sonic disruption of typhus rickettsiae will be reviewed in relatimi to Hie 
properties of related fractions of the same cells isolated following qiantaneoas 
and enzymatic lysis. Analogous properties of fracH<»is of selected bacterial 
antig^ following sonic disruption w^ be contrasted wiHi the rickettsial firao- 
tions in relation to structural and metabolic differences between the two groups. 
The present status of scmic dispersiem as a tool fmr antigooic fracHcaiation will 
be discussed briefly with particular reference to niitable derign of api»ratos. 
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RTU- Toxic Faetort Obtained from Virtues. Helbn P. Jonbs and GsorFsir 
Rake, Squibb Institute for Medical Research, New Brunswick, N. J. 

RT4S. I eolation and Properties of Factors Concerned in the Pathogenesis of Anthrax 
Infection. Dennis Watson, Camp Detrick, Frederick, Md. 

RTJ^. The Cdhdar Transfer of Cutaneous Hypersensitivity. Merrill W. Chase, 
Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New 
York, N. Y. 

Cells taken from sendtized guinea pigs and introduced into a normal guinea 
pig cause the recipient animal to acquire the specific hypersensitivity of the ani> 
mals furnishing the cells. By this means, the “delayed” or “contact-dermatitis” 
type of hypersensitivity to drugs (picryl chloride, 2:4 dinitrochlorobenzene, 
o-chlorobenzoyl chloride) and the delayed type of hypersensitivity to tuberculin 
have been transferred. Animals developing intense cutaneous hypersensitivity 
to picryl chloride have not, however, become anaphylactically sensitive. The 
transferred sensitivity arises after a latent period of one to two days and has a 
limited duration, receding sharply four or Qve days after it is first seen. The 
cells may be obtained from exudates, splenic pulp, or lymph nodes. Transfers 
have not been successful with cells damaged by freezing or heating. 
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LITMOCIDIN, A NEW ANTIBIOTIC SUBSTANCE PRODUCED BY 
PROACTINOMYCES CYANEUS 

G.F.GAUSE 

ImlittUe of Tropical Medicine, Moscow, UJSM.R. 

Received for publication March 14, 1946 

In a search for new antibiotic substances a soil actinomycete was isolated by 
us from a sample of south Russian soil that produces a powerful antibiotic 
substance of a new type. In this article a description of this organism is given, 
together with some details concerning the production of the antibiotic substance 
and its action upon pathogenic bacteria. A subsequent paper by M. G. Brazh- 
nikova treats of the isolation and purification of litmocidin and outlines its 
chemical nature. 

The antagonist. The strain of actinomycete isolated by us is close to A dino- 
coccus cyanem, isolated by Beijerinck from garden soil in Holland in 1913. It 
form.s well-developed mycelium which later disintegrates into single cells. 
Colonie.s produce deep-blue water-soluble pigment, which becomes red at an 
acid reaction, and blue at an alkaline reaction. A similar litmuslike pigment 
wa"! recorded by Beijerinck. 

However, the conditions for the production of a litmuslike pigment by our 
microlw and by the Actinococcus of Beijerinck are verj- different. The latter 
readily produced pigment iijm a mineral medium containing gluco.se and 
ammonium nitrate. UiX)n this medium our microbe Is unable to produce a 
litmuslike pigment. The conditions for pigment production by our microbe are 
outlined in table 1. It is clear that either peptone or tryptone (still better both 
of them) is required for pigment production in our strain. 

In view of important differences in pigment production Ix-tween our microbe 
and the Actinococcus of Beijerinck, and because of the strong antibiotic action of 
the litmuslike pigment produced by our microl)C (nothing like this is reported 
by Beijeiinck), it is proposed to designate the strain as a new variety, var. 
atUibiotievs. According to modem classification (Krasilnikov, 1945) the generic 
name Actinococcus should be replaced by Proadinomyces, and the complete 
name of the organism should be Proadinomyces cyaneus-antHnoticus. 

It is to be pointed out that the production of a litmuslike pigment occurs in 
different groups of actinomycetes, and has been particularly well studied in 
Actinomyms coelicolor. As Kriss (1936) has shown, the pigment of the latter 
species belongs to the anthocyanines. It is also remarkable that the litmuslike 
pigment of A. coelicolor is devoid of antibiotic action (Krasilnikov, 1945). The 
anthocyanine pigments of plants are also devoid of antibiotic action, according 
to our experience. 

In the light of all this evidence it appears probable that the antibiotic, litmus- 
like pigment observed by us represents some specific modification of the common 
litmuslike pigment. As will te shown in the subsequent paper, the antibiotic 
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substance recorded by us represents some derivative of anthooyanidine and 
evidently differs from the familiar anthocyanine pigments of plants. Inasmuch 
as the new antibiotic substance represents a litmus pigment with antibacterial 
action, it is proposed to designate it as litmocidin. 

Formation of litmocidin. To obtain litmocidin, P. cyanem-antibioticus is 
grown upon a nutritive agar of the following composition: peptone 0,5 per cent, 
tryptone 0.3 per cent, glucose 1 per cent, NaCl 0.5 per cent, FeS04 0.001 per cent, 
agar 2 per cent, tap water. While growing upon this medium P. cyaneu9- 
anttbioticm strongly inhibits the growth of staphylococci. The antagonistic 
organism grows very rapidly, and the litmocidin produced by it reaches maxima] 
concentration in the nutritive agar 48 to 72 hours after inoculation at 28 C. The 


TABLE 1 

Growth and pigment production hy Proaciinomyces cyaneua-antihioticue upon various media 


coKPosiTxoN or vxmrsmt acak 

CtOWTH 

nOACENT VKODUCTIOK 

1. Peptone, glucose, mineral salts 

Good 

Observed (-b-b) 

2. Tryptone, glucose, mineral salts .... 

Good 

Observed (-f-b) 

3. Peptone, tryptone, glucose, mineral 
salts 

1 

Good 

Very strong (4- -f + -f ) 

4. Meat extract, glucose, mineral 
salts... 

Good 

No pigment 

5. Pea extract .. . . 

Good 

No pigment 

6. Yeast autolysate 

Good 

No pigment 

7. Asparagine, glucose, mineral salts . 

Good 

No pigment 

8. Ammonium nitrate, glucose, mineral 
salts 

Good 

No pigment 


TABLE 2 

The inhibition of growth of Staphylococcus aureus in broth by the watery extract of a 48-hour -old 
agar culture of P. cyaneus-antibioiicus 


DlLimoK or IXTIACT 

1:50 j 

1:100 

1:250 

1:500 

1:750 

1:1,000 

1:1,500 

Growth of staphylococci . . 

- 

- 

1 


1 - 

- 



inhibitory action upon staphylococci of the watery extract of an agar culture 
is shown in table 2. 

Strain variation. In the course of subsequent cultivation the strain of P. 
cyanevs-antibioticus isolated by us produced inactive variants differing from 
the basic active strain: 


Active strain 

1. Antibiotic activity. Abundantly pro- 

duces litmocidin in agar cultures. 

2. Growth. No sporulating aerial mycel- 

ium. Growth characteristic of 
ProacHnomyces . 

3. Variation^ Nonsporulating strain 

gives rise to sporulating variants. 


Inactive variant 

1. No litmocidin or only traces of litmo- 

oidin are formed. 

2. Ck>ionie8 are covered by a thin layer 

of grayish-white aerial mycelium. 

8, No reconversion of sporogenoua vari- 
ants into original asporogenoui 
form has so far been recorded* 
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The situation observed by us is in a sense the reverse of that recorded by 
Schatz and Waksman (1946) in Actinomyces grisetis. For the successful produc- 
tion of litmocidin the cultures of P. eyaneiis-anlibiotictis are regularly plated 
upon nutritive agar; active nonsporulating variants are selected and kept in 
pwe culture. 

Unit of activity of litmocidin is that quantity of the substance which is just 
sufficient to mhibit completely the growth of Staphylococcus aureus in 1 ml of 
broth. One ml of a two-day-old agar culture of P. cyaneus-antibioticus contains 
2,000 units of litmocidin. 


TABLE 3 


The bacteriostatic action of litmocidin upon various bacteria in nutritive broth 


BACTESIA 

DILtniON OF LITMOCIDIM COM- 
PUTBLY IKBIBITING GROWIB 

Staphylococcus aureus 1418 

1:4,000,000 

Staphylococcus aureus M 

1:4,000,000 

S iaphylococcus aureus 75a 

1:2,000,000 

S Iaphylococcus a ureus 1 623 

1:2,000,000 

Streptococcus hemolyiicua 8 j 

1:1,000,000 

Streptococcus hemolyiicus T 

1:2,000,000 

Streptococcus hemolyiicus D 

1:2,000,000 

Streptococcus hemolyiicus 5 . . 

1: 400,000 

Streptococcus hemolyiicus 1972.. . . 

1: 500,000 

Streptococcus hemolyiicus 11 

1:2,000,000 

Streptococcus hemolyiicus 13 

1:1,000,000 

Streptococcus vi ridans 

1: 500,000 

M ycobacterium tuberculosis 

Very strong action 

Vibrio comma 23 

1:1,000,000 

Vibrio comma 16 

1:1,000,000 

Vibrio comma 72 

1:1,000,000 

V ibrio comma 1606 

1:1,000,000 

Vibrio comma 771 

1: 500,000 

Vibrio comma 99 

1:2,000,000 

Vibrio comma U 

1:2,000,000 

Shigella dysenteriae (Shiga) 

1: 10,000 

Shigella dysenteriae (Flexner) 

1: 10,000 

Eberthella typhosa 

1:1,000 

Salmonella paratyphi A 

1:1,000 

Salmonella paratyphi B 

1:1,000 

Escherichia coli 

1:1,000 


As will be shown in the subsequent paper, the active principle of litmocidin 
is now isolated and purified, and it is available as a dry jwwder. The activity 
of this powder is 4,000 units per mg. 

Action of Utmoddin upon bacteria. The experiments here reported were made 
with a purified preparation of litmocidin. Usually we made a 0.2 per cent solu- 
tion of litmocidin in water, which preparation possesses an acid reaction mid a 
red cokiration. TVlth a little alkali the reaction was made neutral, and the solu- 
tion acquired a violet color. The bacteriostatic action of litmocidin upon various 
bacteria is shown in table 3. 
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It is clear that litmocidin possesses selective action. It strongly inhibits 
staphylococci, streptococci, tubercle bacilli, and Vibrio comma, whereas its 
action upon dysentery bacilli is moderate, and upon typhoid and colon bacilli 
there is practically no action at all. For most strains of staphylococci, strepto- 
cocci, and Vibrio comma the action of litmocidin is not only bacteriostatic, but 
also bactericidal. It is also remarkable that the antibacterial action of litmocidin 
is in no way inhibited by the addition of 10 per cent to 30 per cent of human 
or horse serum to the nutritive medium. 

Toxicity of litmocidin. Neutral 0.2 per cent to 0.4 per cent solutions of litmo- 
cidin in physiological saline were given intraperitoneally to white mice 20 grams 
in weight. The observations continued for 5 days, and the corresponding data 
are presented in table 4. This table show's that a single intraperitoneal adminis- 
tration is not very toxic for mice. 


TABLE 4 


Toxicity of litmocidin for mice 


TTMXTS OF ACnVITY PEX 20>G MOUSE 

KUKBEK OF MICE 

PEECEKTAOE OF MOKTAUTY 


20 

0 

1,500 

20 1 

0 


15 

0 


15 

0 


15 

0 


25 

52 

5,000 

25 

48 

10,000 

20 

100 


Chemotherapenlic activity. White mice were infected intravenously with a 
virulent strain of Staphylococcus aureus 1418, which is inhibited by litmocidin 
in vitro in a dilution of 1:4,000,000. Watery solutions of litmocidin were 
injected subcutaneously into infected mice in amounts of 50 to 500 units, -1 to 3 
times per day, for 3 consecutive days. These experiments have showm that 
litmocidin does not possess chemotherapeutic action on staphylococcal septicemia 
in mice. The author is indebted to Professor A, Pines for making the chemo- 
therapeutic trial of litmocidin. 

StTMMARY 

A new variety of Proactinomyces cyaneus has been isolated from a sample of 
south Russian soil and is described as P. cyaneus-arUibioldcus. It produces an 
antibiotic substance of a new t 3 rpe, representing a derivative of anthocyanidine. 
This antibiotic is designated as litmocidin. It reveals strong bacteriostatic 
action upon staphylococci, streptococci. Vibrio comma, and tubercle bacilli, 
and thffi action in not inhibited by blood serum. litmoddin is devoid of chemo- 
therapeutic action on septicemia in mice caused by a strain of staphylococcus 
very susceptible to litmocidin tn vitro. 
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THE ISOLATION, PURIFICATION, AND PROPERTIES 
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It was shown by Cause (1946) that Proadinomyces cyanem-antibioticus pro- 
duces an antibiotic substance of a new type, designated as litmocidin. The 
present article describes the Isolation and purification of litmocidin and outlines 
some of its properties. 


ISOLATION OF LITMOCIDIN 

Extraction of the active principle from agar culture. Observations have shown 
that watery extracts of agar cultures of P. cyarmis-arUibioticus contain a blue 
pigment and are very active in suppre.ssing the growth of staphylococci. This 
pigment possesses indicator properties: it is red at an acid reaction, violet at 
neutrality, and blue at an alkaline reaction. It was also found that this pigment 
cannot lie extracted from agar cultures by ethanol, ether, or acetone at a neutral 
reaction. Extracts made with these organic solvents after evaporation jield a 
colorless residue, which posse-sses no antibiotic activity. However, when organic 
solvents are acidified to a pH of 3.0, the pigment readily passes from agar into the 
solvent in the following order: ethanol, acetone, ether, amyl acetate. The 
evaporation of organic solvents leaves a red residue, w’hich possesses strong 
antibacterial action. It was hence concluded that antibacterial activity is 
associated with the pigment, which is soluble in organic solvents at an acid 
reaction. 

Isolation of the active principle from watery extracts. The antibacterial pigment 
readily passes from watery extracts of agar cultures into ether at a pH of 3 to 4. 
At a neutral reaction it is insoluble in ether, and hence differs in this respect from 
actinomycin studied by Waksman and Woodruff (see Waksman, 1945) and from 
mycetin (Fainschmidt and Koreniako, 1944). However, when a watery extract 
is acidified to a pH of 3 to 4 an abundant black sediment is immediately formed. 
It was found that this sediment consists of inactive protein and active pigment 
adsorbed upon it. These two components are easily separated in the following 
way: The sediment is filtered, washed, and dissolved in alkaline water. When 
the water is acidified, the sediment comes out again, leaving some of the pigment 
in the watery solution. This sedimentation was repeated 12 times and finally 
yielded pure protein without antibacterial action. 

It was further recorded that the w'atery extract of an agar culture contains 
two pigments. One of these (litmocidin) is e.\tracted by ether at an acid reac- 
tion, changes from red to blue with a rise in pH, and possesses antibiotic action. 
Another pigment, inesent in small amount, is insoluble in ether at an acid reac- 
tion, changes from ormige to green with, a rise in pQ, and is inactive gainst 
bacteria. 
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Preparation of dry litmoddin. It Ten*’ j.-' ' : ,i ] prepare litmocidia 
in the following way: To a watery extract of an agar culture 1 per cent of charcoal 
is added, and the mixture is acidified to pH 3.5. In this procedure the pigment 
is completely adsorbed on the charcoal, and the liquid becomes colorless. The 
charcoal is filtered, and further repeatedly extracted by acetone at an acid 
reaction. The acetone is evaporated in vacw to dryness, tmd the residue is 
dissolved in a small amount of ethanol. To four parts of ethanol one part of 
water is added, and the pigment is immediately sedimented. The sediment is 
centrifuged, dried in vacuo, and kept in powdered form. 

Purification of litmoddin. Dry litmoddin can be further purifed in the 
following way: It is dissolved in ethanol, and a few drops of muriatic acid are 
added to it. The ethanol solution is then mixed with ether, and water is added 
to this mixture until a watery layer clearly separates. Litmoddin passes into 
the ether, and impurities are left in the watery phase. This procedure is re- 
peated several times. Finally, the ether is evaporated, the dry residue is dis- 
solved in ethanol, and pure litmoddin is sedimented by water as described 
above. 


PROPERTIES OP UTMOCIDIN 

Add and alkaline forms of litmoddin. The preparation of the acid (red) 
form of litmocidin has already been described. It is slightly soluble in water 
at acid reactions and soluble in ethanol and acetone. At a neutral reaction its 
solubility in water is greatly increased. When the acid (red) form of litmocidin 
is dissolwd in ethanol and neutralized by alkali, and the ethanol evaporated 
in vacuo, the blue (alkaline) form of the pigment is obtained. This form is 
readily soluble in water. Both forms inhibit the growth of Staphylococais aureus 
in nutrient broth in a dilution of 1:4,000,000. 

Stability of litmoddin. Dry acid litmocidin is entirely stable. Boiling of 
0.01 per cent watery solutions of litmocidin for 30 minutes under different condi- 
tions shows that it is stable at acid reactions, but at alkaline reactions the activity 
and coloration rapidly disappear. 

It is possible to undertake a differential destruction of the coloration and the 
activity of litmocidin. Strong alkalies at room temperature destroy the activity 
but do not affect the color of litmocidin. On the other hand, the heating of 
litmocidin with 20 per cent HCl for 10 hours at 80 to 90 C affects the coloration 
but does not interfere with the antibiotic action of litmocidin. 

Relation of litmoddin to anthocyans. Litmocidin has much in common with the 
anthocyanin pigments of plants, and a comparison of some of their properties 
is presented below. 


Properties of anthocyans 
(Onslow, 192S) 

1. Green or blue at alkaline reactions. 

2. Red at acid reactions. 

3. Green or blue sediment with lead 

acetate. * 


Properties of litmoddin 

1. Blim at alkaline reactions. 

2. Red at acid reactions. 

3. Blue sediment with lead acetate. 
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Propertm of anihocyans 

4. Anthocyanidines (pigments of antho- 

cyans) are completely extracted from 
water by amyl alcohol at an acid 
reaction. 

5. Acid solutions of anthocyans become 

colorless when treated with zinc dust 
(i.e., by nascent hydrogen). On ex- 
posure to air the color returns. , 

6. Decolorized by addition of sodium 

bisulfite. The color returns on 
addition of strong acid. 


Properties of lilmocidin 

4. Litmocidin is completely extracted 
from water by amyl alcohol at acid 
reaction. When reaction is made 
alkaline, it passes into water again 
and acquires a blue color. 

6. Acid solutions of litmocidin are de- 
colorized by zinc dust. On ex- 
posure to air the color returns. 

6. Decolorized by bisulfite, but the 
color is not restored by strong 
acid. 


It is clear that the pigment properties of litmocidin have much in common 
with the anthocyanidines. But whereas the anthocyanidine pigments of plants 
are combined with carbohydrates, it was found that litmocidin does not contain 
any carbohydrate in its molecule. 

Repeated purification of litmocidin does not increase further its antibacterial 
action. Hence it is clear that we are dealing here with an individual body. 
Litmocidin also possesses a constant melting point. It melts (with decomposi- 
tion) at 144 to 146 C. 


SUMBdARY 

Litmocidin, a new antibiotic substance produced by Proadinorfiyces cyaneus- 
antibioticus, has been isolated and purified. It possesses a constant melting 
point (144 to 146 C). Litmocidin is a pigment, and it has much in common 
with the anthocyanin pigments of plants, Litmocidin can be obtained in two 
forms: acid (red) and alkaline (blue), possessing different solubilities in water. 
Both forms inhibit the grow1:h of Staphylococcus aureus in a dilution of 1 : 4,000, - 
000 . 
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Early work including that of Browne (1906), Thalhimer and Palmer (1911), 
Cooper (1912), and Morgan and Cooper (1921, 1924), suggested, demonstrated, 
and confirmed the fact that certain quinoncs are bactericidal. Interference with 
this property by serum and peptones precluded their use as germicides in man 
(Morgan and Cooper, 1924). Interest in quinones as antibacterial agents, how- 
ever, has been stimulated somewhat in recent years by the discovery by Oxford 
and Raistrick (1942) and by Waksman and Woodruff (1942) of the quinone 
structure in certain antibiotics derived from molds. Fosdick, Fancher, and 
Calandra (1942) found that 2-methyl-l ,4-naphthoquinone inhibited acid forma- 
tion from glucose in saliva without effect on bacterial growth in the concentration 
employed (1 mg per 100 ml). Armstrong and his co-workers (1943) claimed that 
this effect was due to the quinone structure and noted in vitro inhibition of certain 
strains of streptococcus, staphylococcus, and pneumoox)ccu8 by several quinones, 
including 2-methyl-l ,4-naphthoquinone. They stated that none of the qui- 
nones tested in a concentration as high as 29 X 10“* mols per 100 ml inhibited the 
growth of Escherichia coli. Observations of fungus-inhibitory properties of 

2- methyl-l ,4-naphthoquinune by Hyman and Sheehy of this company (unpub- 
lished) have received confirmation in a recent report by Gonzalez 0945). 

Synthetic 2-methyl-l ,4-naphthoquinone as tested in this laboratory has also 
been found bacteriostatic and bactericidal for both gram-negative and gram- 
positive bacteria. In the course of studies made with Escherichia coli it was 
noted that minimal effective antibacterial concentrations were lower in a chemi- 
cally defined medium than in the usual peptone broth or agar (0.00125 per cent 
to 0.0025 per cent instead of 0.005 per cent to 0.02 per cent) ; also that in freshly 
prepared Brewer’s medium antibacterial effects were nullified, although in the 
same medium prepared some three months previous to use and thoroughly shaken 
to insure oxygenation, bacteriostatic and bactericidal end points were similar to 
those obtained in other peptone media. The effect of the Brewer medium did 
not appear to be due to its anaerobic properties, since tests incubated in an 
anaerobic jar had the same end points as those incubated in air. The following 
w'ork was undertaken to explain this behavior (Colwell and McCall, 1945). 

METHODS 

Quinonesemployed included 2-methyl-l, 4-naphthoquinonfi, the w'ater-soluble 
sodium bisulfite addition product of 2-methyl-l, 4-naphthoquinone, 2-methyl- 

3- chbro-l ,4-naidithoqumone, 2,6-dimethyl-l, 4-naphthoquinone, and 2-methyl- 
3-methoxy-l ,4-naphthoquinone, ail pure synthetic compounds prepared in the 
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cbemicRl research laboratories of this company. Substances tested for antago- 
nism of antibacterial properties of these quinones were (a) methylene blue and 
sodium thioglycolate (two ingredients of Brewer’s medium not present in the 
usual peptone media), (b) a group of reducing agents, some of wliich contained 
sulfur, (c) a group of other compounds containing the — SH radical, and (d) 
i(— )cystine, with the S — S bond instead of the — SH group. These compounds 
were made up in a sterile aqueous solution, adjusting the pH when necessary. 

AnUbaderial tests. MacLeod’s “synthetic” medium (1940), Difco nutrient 
broth buffered with disodium phosphate, and Difco tryptose phosphate broth, 
dispensed in accurately measured amounts in 8" by 1" test tubes, were the media 
used. Test organisms were stock laboratory strains of Escherichia eoli and 
Staphylococcus aureus 313.‘ Cultures of E. coli used in “synthetic” medium had 
been transplanted at least 6 times in asparagine medium to eliminate possible 
traces of peptone, and a stock culture was then maintained on asparagine medium 
containing glycerol instead of glucose to lessen dissociation (MacLeod, 1940). 

Tests were made as follows; Solutions of quinones were prepared aseptically 
in acetone or water, depending on their solubilities, in 25 times the greatest final 
concentration desired in tests. Serial dilutions were made by halves and were 
added in 1-ml amounts to 24 ml of sterilized medium (to 23 ml if a sutetance to 
be tested for antagonism of antibacterial action was also to l)e added). Standard 
dilutions of substances to be tested for antagonism of antibacterial action were 
added in 1-ml amounts to each tul)e of a series containing varying concentrations 
of quinone. Acetone and water controls were included in each series. The 
inoculum of bacteria was 0.1 ml of a 1:4 dilution of a 24-hour culture in appro- 
priate medium (approximately 20 to 30 million bacteria, or 800,000 to 1 million 
per ml of culture medium). Incubation was at 37 C except when the volatile 
ethyl mercaptan was used ; then both mercaptan and control series were incubated 
at 30 C. Readings for bacteriosta.sis were made daily for 4 to 5 days by visual 
observations of turbidity. Daily subcultures were made by streaking each cul- 
ture on an agar plate to determine whether bacteria were killed or merely kept 
from growing. 

Fungicidal tests. Test molds were Aspergillus niger strain 6277 (A.T.C.C.) and 
mold F.P.L. no. 517 (Richards, 1937). Tests were made on malt extract agar 
using the method of Schmitz and others (1930) and were incubated at 30 C. 
Substances were tested for antagonism of antifungal activity in a manner similar 
to that used in antibacterial tests. After a 14-day period of observation for 
fungistasis, inocula which had failed to grow ^vere transplanted to fresh medium 
without fungicide and incubated to determine whether molds had been killed. 

NUroprusside tests for sulfhydryl groups were made on mixtures of equal pfuts 
of alcoholic solutions of quinones and aqueous solutions of (a) f(-f-)cy8teine 
hydrochloride and (b) sodium thioglycolate, at intervals, after incubation of the 
mixtures at 37 C for as long as 20 hours. 

‘ Obtained throu^ the courtesies of Dr. A. W. Walker and Dr. G. P. Youmans, respec- 
tively, of die Department of Bacteriology, Northwestern University Medical Sdiool, 
Chicago, Uiinois. 
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RESULTS 

Aniibaetferidl tests. Repeated tests in the same medium gave consistent results, 
daily readmgs varying by not more than one dilution and the end result, after 
readings no longer changed, being the same, with the one exception noted below. 
Typical results of daily reading are given in table 1. Interference by peptone is 
readUy detected by comparing the end points of the same quinone for the 
same test organism in different media. 

The sodium bisulfite addition product of 2-methyl-l, 4-naphthoquinone was 
decidedly inferior as an antibacterial substance to the quinone itself; moreover, 
different samples of crystals of this product often gave different end points. An 
explanation for this variation was suggested as the work progressed. 

Staphylococcus aureus was inhibited by slightly lower dilutions of 2-methyl- 
1,4-naphthoqumone than was E. coli, but with 2-methyl-3-chloro- 1,4-naphtho- 
quinone the reverse was true, E. coli being the more sensitive of the two organ- 
isms. 2,6-Dimethyl-l ,4-naphthoquinone was a poor antibacterial substance. 

Methylene blue in the concentration employed in Brewer’s medium did not 
affect the end points of 2-methyl-l ,4-naphthoquinone for E. coli in the chemically 
defined medium. Sodium thioglycolate, however, when in excess on a molar 
basis, prevented the antibacterial activity of this quinone on both S. aureus and 
E. coli. Thioglycolate prepared by sodium carbonate neutralization of an old 
laboratory stock of thioglycolic acid appeared to be more pure than Eastman’s 
sodium thioglycolate.* This is confirmation of the contention of Foley and 
Maren (1944) that commercial thioglycolate as now supplied is grossly impure.* 

Quantitative relationships between concentrations of quinone and thioglycolate 
prepared by neutralizing thioglycolic acid are illustrated in table 2. Halving the 
concentration of thioglycolate in the test permitted the antibacterial activity of 
half the concentration of quinone ; that is, an excess of thioglycolate on a molar 
basis was essential for antagonism of antibacterial activity. 

Sodium thiosulfate and potassium formate in great excess over the quinone did 
not interfere wth the latter’s antibacterial activity (table 2). Sodium bisulfite 
and sodium hydrosulfite, however, suppressed the antibacterial activity of 2- 
methyl-1, 4-naphthoquinone, as did ethyl mercaptan and /(-l-)cysteine hydro- 
chloride, while Z(— )cystine, with the S— S bond instead of the — SH group, had 
only a slight antagonistic action, end points with this compound being almost 
within the limits of error of the test (table 3). 

Suppression of the antistaphylococcus activity of 2-methyl-l ,4-naphthoqui- 
none in btiffered nutrient broth was similar to the suppression of the anticoli 
activity in asparagine medium except that cysteine w'as less completely effective 

* Hiioglycolate prepared by neutralizing thioglycolic acid, in a concentration of 2 X 
10~* u, inactivated 2-inethyl-l, 4-naphthoquinone in a concentration of 1.16 X 10~* u, but 
the inactivation of the same amount of quinone by Eastman’s thioglycolate required the 
latter in a concentration of 50 to 100 X 10~'m, a concentration of 20 X 10 ~’ m being ineffective. 

* CP sodium thioglycolate recently received from the Wallace Laboratories has been 
found to suppress antibacterial activity of 2-methyl-l ,4-niq>hthoquinone in concentrations 
similar to those of the neutralised thioglycolic acid. 



TABLE 1 

The antibacterial effect of quinones 



ynth: ^ asparagine medium, 

t.NJB. « nutrient broth buffered with 0.25 per cent NasHPO^ 
* trypiose phosphate broth. 

All ffgiur^ should 1^ multiplied by 






























The effect of redttcing agents on the antibacterial action of quinones 
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TABLE 3 

The effect of sulfhydryl eompoundt on the antibacterial activity of quinones 
















Test organism: Staphylococcus aureus 313 
Medium: buffered nutrient broth. — Quinone: 2-methyl-K 4-naphthoquinone 
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in the fcHtner tests. Whether this was due to the medium or the test organism 
was not determined. Excesses oS cysteine and bisulfite were essential, as with 
sodium thioglyoolate (tables 2 and 3). In the presence of equimolar concentra- 
tions of bisu^te, however, 2-methyl-l ,4-naphthoquinone had about the same 
end points as in control tests without bisulfite. 

Thioglyoolate, cysteine, and bisulfite excesses also prevented the antibacterial 
activity of 2-methyl-3-chloro-l ,4-naphthoquinone on S. aureus and E. colt. 
When thioglyoolate, cysteine, and bisulfite were used with 2-methyl-3-methoxy- 
1 ,4-naphthoquinone, however, there was little effect on end points, at least until 


TABLE 4 

The fungicidal aelivily of quitumet 


QVINOKE 

ANTAGONIST 

M CONC* 

IIOLO f -PX. 517 

Asmonxus 
NioEft 6277 

Minimum effective molar 
concentrations of quinones* 

Fungi- i 
static 

Fungi- 

cidal 

Fungi- 

static 

Fungi- 

cidal 

2-Methyl-l , 4-naphtho- 

0 


58 

58 : 

116 

116 

quinone 

Na-thioglycolate 

250 i 

232 

232 1 

>232 

>232 



125 

232 

232 

232 

232 



62.5 

116 

116 

232 

232 


/(-l“)cysteine HCl 

416 

>232 

>232 

>232 

>232 


Na-bisulfile 

300 

>232 

>232 

232 

232 


U*-) cystine 

416 

58 

1 r>8 

1 - 

116 

116 

2-Methyl -3-methoxy - 

0 


24.75 

24.75 

24.75 

>198 

1 ,4-naphthoquinone 

Na-thioglycolate (East- 

10,000 

24.75 

24.75 

24.75 

>198 


man) 







U+)cysteine HCl 

I 416 

24.75 

24.75 

24.75 

>198 


Na-bisulfite 

333 

1 24.75 

24.75 

24.75 

>198 


)cystine 

416 

49.5 

i 49,5 

1 

24.75 

>198 


• All figures should be multiplied by 10~*. 


the third or fourth day of incubation. After this length of time 2-methyl-3- 
methoxy-1 ,4-naphthoquinone had undergone a color change, from yellow to red. 
Since it is known that the methoxy quinone is unstable in alkaline medium, tend- 
ing to form 2-methyl-3-hydroxy-l ,4-naphthoquinone, it is improbable that after 
prolonged incubation periods we were dealing with the pure methoxy quinone. 

Fungicidal tests. 2-Methyl-l ,4-naphthoquinone under the conditions of these 
experiments killed mold 517 in a dilution of 58 X 1 (>~' m and AspergiUus niger in 
a dilution of 116 X 10~‘ M. Lower concentrations retarckd but did not com- 
pletely inhibit growth. Sodium thioglycolate, cysteine, and sodium bimilfite in 
excesses over the quinone pevented killin g of both test molds (table 4). 

2-Methyl-3-methoxy-l ,4-naphthoquinone, presumably stable in the acid mold 
medium, was fungicidal for mold 517 in a concentration of 24.75 X 1(H u, but 
was only fungistatic for AspergiUus niger in the hipest concentration employed 
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(198 X 10^ m). The minimal fungistatic concentration for Aspergillus niger 
was 24.75 X 10~‘ M. Excesses of cysteine, thioglycolate, or bisulfite failed to 
change the end points of this quinone for either of ttese molds. As in antibacte- 
rial tests, an excess of 1(— )cystine had little or no suppressing activity on anti- 
fungal properties of either 2-methyl-l ,4-naphthoquinone or 2-methyl-3-methoxy- 
1 ,4-naphthoquinone. 

Nitroprusside tests for suKhydryl groups were somewhat difficult to read be- 
cause of the formation of highly colored precipitates in mixtures of sulfhydryl 
compounds with 2-methyl-l ,4-naphthoquinone or 2-methyl-3-chloro-l ,4-naph- 
thoquinone . Weakly positive tests might have been masked. As nearly as could 


TABLE 6 

Nilroprusside teats for sulfhydryl groups in mixtures of quinones and l(,+)cysteine HCl 


QUINONE 

CONC. (if) 

TEST FOR— SH GROUP 

Cy8tcme~3.33 X 10'» m 

Cysteine— 1.66 X 10"»M 

2-Methyl- 1 ,4-naphtho- 
quinone 

4.64 X 10-* 
2.32 X 10-* 
1.16 X 10-* 

0 (heavy purple ppt) 
4- {purple ppt) 

-f (purple ppt) 

0 (heavy purple ppt) 
0 (purple ppt) 

■4 (weak purple ppt) 

2-Methyl-3-chloro-l, 4- 
naphthoguinone 

3.87 X 

1.93 X 10’* 
.968 X lO-* 
.48 XIO * 

0 (lavender ppt) 

4“ (weak lavender ppt) 
4" 

0 (lavender ppt) 

0 (lavender ppt) 

4 (weak) 

4 (weak) 

2-Methyl-3-nietho>:y-l ,4- 
naphthoquinone 

3.96 X 10’« 
1.98 X ir* 
.99 X 10** 

4- (no ppt) 

4- (no ppt) 

4 (no ppt) 

4 (no ppt) 

4 (no ppt ) 

4 (no ppt) 

0 


+ 

4 


be determined in the supernatant fluids of such mixtures, however, an excess of 
either of these quinones prev^ented the color due to — SH groups, but an excess 
of the methoxy quinone neither formed a precipitate uith sulfhydryl compounds 
nor interfered with the positive sulfhydryl test, even after 20 hours’ incubation 
of the mixture at 37 C. 


DISCUSSION 

It is evident that 2-methyl-l ,4-naphthoquinone inhibits the growth of both 
bacteria and fungi. After a 4- to 5-day period of incubation for bacterial tests 
and a 14-day period for molds, minimal inhibitory concentrations for any one test 
organism were usually the same as minimal killing concentrations with this qui- 
none and also with the chloro quinone. The effect of the methoxy quinone, 
however, was largely inhibitory; little killing occurred, even with comparatively 
high concentrations, except with mold 517. 

Antagonism of sulfhydryl compounds for antibacterials has been noted by 
other investigators. Fildes (1940) found that they neutraliae the antibacterial 
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properties of mercury antiseptics, and Nungester, Hood, and Warren (1943) sug- 
gested a {M'actical application of this finding in testing disinfectants of this nature. 
Various groups of recent investigators have reported sulfhydryl compounds to be 
antagonistic to the action of a variety of antibiotic substances including penieidin 
(Atkinson and Stanley, 1943); penicillin (Cavallito and Bailey, 1944; Hickey, 
1945; Muir and Valley, 1945; lAwrence, 1945) ; citrinin, gliotoxin, pyocyanin, and 
several from plants (Cavallito and Bailey, 1944); and clavicin and penicillic acid 
(Cavallito and Bailey, 1944; Geiger and Conn, 1945). Cavallito and Bailey 
(1944) believe that many antibiotic substances function chiefly because of their 
ability to interfere with the sulfhydryl groups concerned in bacterial metabolism. 
Geiger and Conn (1945) express much the same thought about clavicin and peni- 
cillic acid and some synthetic a,/9-unsaturated ketones which are also antibacte- 
rial. They point out that the — C’H— C — C=0 group is the only structural 

I I 

detail common to these sul)stances, all of which are inactivated by sulfhydryl 
compounds, and suggest that their antibacterial properties are due to their reac- 
tion with — SH groups in essential bacterial enzyme sjrateras or with — SH-con- 
taining essential metabolites. 

2-Methyl-l, 4-naphthoquinone may also be considered an a,j3-unsaturated 
ketone . The addition of — SH compounds takes place with ease at the S-position 
on the quinone ring, forming in the case of thioglycolic acid the following quinone 
acid (Ficser and Fieser, 1944) : 


0 



S-(2-mcthyl-l ,4-naphtboquinonyl-3) -thioglycolic acid 

The position on the quinone ring taken by sodium bisulfite in the formation of 
the addition product of 2-methyl-l ,4-naphthoquinone is not known with cer- 
tainty. A naphthoquinone having a stable group in the S-position, such as 
2,3-dimethyl-l ,4-naphthoquinone, will not form an addition product with bisul- 
fite, indicating that the 3-po8ition is involved in the formation of the addition 
product. The antagonism of excess bisulfite for the antibacterial activity of 
2-methyl-l, 4-naphthoquinone suggests that the addition of bisulfite to quinone 
may follow the same pattern as that involved in the addition of — SH compounds. 
Regeneration of quinone from the bisulfite compound in alkali renders tto nitrb- 
prusside test valueless for determining, in a mixture of addition jnoduct and 
cysteine, whether or not the 3-p08ition <A the addition product ring is free to com- 
bine with — SH groups. 

The significance of the reducing properties of sulfhydryl groups in mippt'Msing 
antigrowth properties of 2-methyl-l ,4-naphthoquinone has not been conclusively 
demonstrated in these experiments. The reducing potentiate of sodium thiosuJ- 
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fate and potassium formate are not equivalent to that of the sulfhydryl group; 
although positive results with these two compounds might have tended to con- 
firm the importance of reduction, negative results are inconclusive. It may well 
be that a sharp distinction cannot be drawn between reducing properties and 
other properties of sulfhydryl groups. 

The well-known importance of — SH groups in cell metabolism and the antag- 
onism of sulfhydryl compounds for the antibacterial and antifungal activities of 

2- methyl-l, 4-naphthoquinone suggest that the antigrowth properties of this 
quinone function in a manner similar to that suggested for many antibiotic sub- 
stances, that is, by combining with essential — ^SH bacterial enzymes or metabo- 
lites. It would appear from the results herein reported that the reaction between 
— SH compounds and 2-methyl-l, 4-naphthoquinone blocks a site important in 
antibacterial and antifungal potency. The methoxy group in the 3-position 
apparently offers a hindrance to the addition of — SH compounds at this site. 
The methoxy quinone, however, is definitely inhibitory to the growth of bacteria 
and molds and, in sufficiently high concentration, will kill at least mold 517 in the 
presence of excess sulfhydryl. This indicates either that antibacterial and anti- 
fungal properties of the methoxy quinone function by a mechanism different from 
that proposed for the same properties of 2-methyl-l,4-naphthoqumone, in spite 
of the structural similarity of the two compounds, or that the proposed mode of 
action of the latter is only one of the means by which it exerts its effects.^ 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Excesses of — SH compounds such as sodium thioglycolate, cysteine, and ethyl 
mercaptan and of reducing agents such as sodium bisulfite and sodium hydrosul- 
fite suppress antibacterial and antifungal properties of 2-methyl-l, 4-naphtho- 
quinone and antibacterial properties of 2-methyl-3-chloro-l ,4-naphthoquinone. 
The weaker reducing agents, sodium thiosulfate and potassium formate, have no 
effect on antibacterial properties. 

Excesses of — SH compounds and bisulfite have little or no effect on minimal 
effective antibacterial and antifungal properties of 2-methyl-3-methoxy-l,4- 
naphthoquinone . 

Mixtures of cysteine or thioglycolate with excesses of 2-methyl-l,4-naphtho- 
quinonc or 2-methyl-3-chloro-l ,4-naphthoquinone form colored precipitates, and 
— SH groups cannot be detected by nitroprusside tests on such mixtures. An 
excess of 2-methyl-3-methoxy-l, 4-naphthoquinone forms no precipitate with 
cysteine or thioglycolate, however, and positive nitroprusside tests are obtained. 

These findings suggest that the mechanism of antibacterial and antifungal 
action of 2-methyl-l ,4-naphthoquinone is by blocking — SH enzymes or metabo- 
lites essential for growth. The inhibitory potency of the methoxy quinone, how- 
ever, even in the presence of sulfhydryl compounds, and its failure to interfere 
with — SH tests indicate either that the methoxy quinone, in spite of its struc- 

^ Brief tests with 2 ,3-ciimetbyl-l , 4-naphthoquinone have indicated that its antibacterial 
activity is largely inhibitory in nature rather than bactericidal. In this compound the 

3- porition is also blocked by a stable group, possibly suggesting that bactericidal^ and 
bacteriostatio activities are dependent on different mechanisms. 
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tural similarity, functions by a different mechanism, or that the foregoing exida^ 
nation for the activity of 2-methyl-l ,4-naphthoquinone is incomplete. 
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The resistance to infection of the tissues of the mouth greatly impressed early 
workers, who suspected an antibacterial action of saliva and devised experiments 
to investigate this possibility. (For complete references see Thompson, 1940.) 
Up to 1934 the results obtained were indecisive, and there was disagreement as 
to the presence or importance of such antibacterial action. In 1934 and suc- 
ceeding years Bold and Weigmann (1934), Bold (1935), Bold, Lachele, and Hsing 
(1936), Weigmann and Koehn (1936), and Weigmann and Noeske (1937) in- 
troduced plating methods and showed quite conclusively that saliva had an 
inhibitory action against the diphtheria bacillus. The Rochester school, Clough 
(193‘0, Taylor and Bibby (1935), Hine (1936), Bibby and Ball (1937), Bibby 
(1938), Clough, Bibby, and Berry (1938), Bibby, Hine, and Clough (1938), and 
Kesteren, Bibby, and Berry (1942), demonstrated a definite action against lacto- 
bacilli and other organisms. In this paper we are concerned only with the in- 
hibitory action of saliva against the diphtheria bacillus. Bold and his co-workers 
arrived at no definite knowledge as to the nature of the agent active agamst the 
diphtheria bacillus but did present considerable evidence that the salivary bac- 
teria w'cre not concerned. In a previous report Thompson (1941) showed that 
the agent could not be lysozyme since it could be destroyed or removed from the 
saliva under conditions in which all the lysozyme was retained or even concen- 
trated. 

In view of the findings reported in this paper it seemed desirable to review in 
some detail the evidence presented by the earlier workers as to the role of sali- 
vary bacteria in the inhibitory action of saliva. The results of attempts to de- 
stroy or remove the bacteria of saliva while retaining the inhibitory action have 
been conflicting. Bold, I.achele, and Hsing (1936) and Weigmann and Noeske 
(1937) found that the inhibitory agent was removed by filtration, but W'eigmann 
and Koelin (1936) and Casassa (1937) reported that the agent passed both Seitz 
and Berkefeld filters. Weigmann and Noeske (1937) reported that prolonged 
centrifugation removed the agent but assumed that the loss was due to the tem- 
perature (64 C) reached in the centrifuge. The same authors found that metallic 
copper kept in the saliva for long periods at 37 C killed off most of the bacteria 
but left the antibacterial power unaffected. The fact that this power could 
later be destroyed by heat indicated to them that they were not dealing wdth the 
digodynamic effect of copper ions transferred in the saliva. Experiments at- 
tempting to diow whetixer (h: not salivary bacteria have an inhibitory effect on 
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tile diphtheria bacillus have also given coatradictoiy results. Weigmaim and 
Noeske (1937) found that some salivary streptococci and stajdiylocooei had a 
tiight iohibitory action on the diphtheria bacillus but stated that many nmre 
(Hganians than were present in saliva were necessary to produce this action. 
Besta and Kuhn (193^5) reported that viridans and hemolytic streptococci 
fnnn saliva inhibited the diphtheria bacillus. Weigmann and Holsl (1940) and 
Hdsl (1941) more recently studied the antagonistic action of mouth bacteria 
against the diphtheria bacillus. They found strains of hemolytic and viridans 
streptococci to be inhibitory but concluded that these organisms could not be 
mainly respontible for the antibacterial power of saliva since very large numbers 
oS organisms were necessary to produce the action; the property was quickly lost 
in culture and could be abolished by the presence of other bacteria. Indirect 
evidence against the rde of bacteria was given by Dold, Lachele, and Hsing 
(1936) and by Weigmann and Noeske (1937), neither group finding any corr^ 
tion betweoi the potency of the inhibitory action oi saliva and the numbers of 
bacteria present. 


METHODS 

Except where otherwise noted, all tests for inhibiticHi were made by placing 
standard drops d the material to be tested on the surfaces aS agar pour platM 
contmning various concentrati<ms of diphtheria bacilli and by observing the 
nmes of inhibited growth around these drops after a suitable incubation period. 
The CoTyndMderium diphtheriae used as the test organism is a strain isolated 
several years ago from a t 3 rpical case in this hospital and maintained since then 
by frequent transfers on rabbits’ blood agar. It has the cultural characteristics 
<rf an intermedius type and produces a toxin with characteristic action on guinea 
pigs. The toxin is neutralised specifically by commercial diphtheria antitoxin. 
Sheteen- to nineteen-h<Mir cultures of the organism on rabbits’ blood tryptoee 
agar slants were emulsified in 3 ml of 2 per cent tryptose (Difeo) solution, and 
several serial dilutions were made in the same me^um. As noted below, cer- 
tain optimal concentrations of the organisms w'ere necessary for the demonstra- 
tim oS maximal inhibition. Since optimal dilutions varied from time to time, 
two different concentrations were used in all experiments. Ihe desired dilutions 
of the organisms were added to the agar mediiun at 45 C and thoroughly mixed; 
plates containing exactly 13 ml ctf the agar were poured. The agar medium used 
had the following compositimi : 1 .5 per cent agar, 0.3 per cent meat extract (Dif^o), 
0.6 per cent NaCl, and 0.3 to 0.5 per cent tryptose (Difeo), adjusted to pH 
7,2. As noted below, the concentratimi trf tryptose was important and the op- 
tinud concentration varied somewhat with each new bottle. After the plates 
hardraied they were inverted and placed in the refrigerator for 1 hour. 

The saliva or other material to be tested was dropped onto the agar surface 
irom. a 27-gauge needle on a syringe held vertically about 2 indies above tiie 
plate. It was found that 5 drops could be sat^actorily tested on one plate. 
All tests done in duplicate and frequ^tly in trijdicate. The ihops tram 
allowed to dry at ro<Hn temperature with the plate cdeiam sUghtiy dhgdaeed. 
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Tlic' platos were* tlion invortcKl and placc^d in a 37 (' incubator. After ineiibation 
for 18 to 48 hours they were carefully examined in an indirect, stroiiji; lip;ht with 
a dark backaronnd. Thc^ widths of thc‘ zon(\s around thc' drops, in which no 
^rowt h ()f th(' diphtheria bacillus occurred, were cai(*fully rncrisurcMl and recordcrl 
(figures I and 2). 

Other* derails of the' nudhod dejiended on the* nature of th(» partictular experi- 
mc'ut and will b(‘ described in the a])proi)riate scH’tions. 

I»Uf:LIMINAUV OnSKUVATlONS ON FACTORS AFFECTING THK IXHIIUTOHY 
\CT!OX OF SAIIVA OX C\ DIPHTHEIUAK 

The work on the* inhibitory action of saliva rc‘portc*(l previously was done in 
Xew York usinj^ infusion a^ar. On rc*turnini!; to the problem here, some months 
late*!’, it was very difficult, at first, to show any action at all with most salivas. 
In \r(*\\ of the* j)ossibility that tlie 2 jar* c'crit try))tos(* agar which wc* were now 
using might be* too ric4i a mc*clium, ex|)(r*imc*nts were done* in A\hich various con- 

TAHl.K 1 

of raridtKois in the tintuhcrs nf di phthvrui bitalh (tn fhr inhihifoni nvlion of .saliva. 

s\n\ \ mu rioss 

UmliluU-i 1 H» ! 1 ! 1 

i.ltKKI Widths ni nun of /onos of 0 i) 0, 2 ' 5 2 2i 2 1 1 

I IU.IKM) inluhition around drops d d 0 12 12 15 1 12 Id Id , 10 10 10 

l:l(M1.0(M) of saliva dilut ions 0 0 0 20 15 20 15 1 15 H 

(•(‘Ulrations of tryptosc* wen* uscrl, the other ingredients remaining the* same. 
No inhibition could be* (letee*t(‘d on the* |)latt*s containing the usual amount (2 per 
cent) of tryjitose*. 4’h<* large’st zon(‘s and inhibition in the* gnritc'st saliva dilu- 
tions wen* lound in the* i)lat(*s c’ontaining 0.2 |)(*r e*e*nt t?yj)tose. In lower e*one*en- 
t rat ions the* growth of the* (lijihtheria baerlli was loo irn*gular. Numerous 
(*x|)e*rimeuts of this tyjK* gave similar n'sults (table 7), with the e*\c('j)tion that 
the ojdimal concent rations of tryptosc varierl somewhat with (*ae*h lot of this 
mat(*rial. It was more often 0.3 ea* 0.1 jx*r e*(*nt than 0.2 jx*r cent as in this jxir- 
ticular (‘X|H*rime*nt. \'ariations in the* conerritration of be*ef extract in the* me*- 
dium had a ve*ry much smaller eflect on the inhibition than had the* \ariations in 
tryjitose. 

N'ariation in the* numbers of C. diplifhcriac ino(*ulated into the agar mexlium 
l)roeluce*d considerable* difTere*ne‘e\s in the inhibitory jiower of the saliva drojis. 
With fewer organisms w’ider* zones of inhibitien were obtained and inhibitory 
action was elemonstrate'd with me)re eliluto saliva. A typical experiment is shown 
in table 1 . 

With a hundredfold dilution of the organisms in the plates the widths of the 
inhibition zones were incTeased three and four times. \Mth excessi^'e dilutions 
of the suspensions of bacilli the demarcation between grow th area and inhibition 
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area hecarno indistinol and accurate navisurcaia'iits iinpossihlr. In table 1 it 
IS rioted that the undiluted saliva had no inhibitory aetiou, but the sarn(‘ 
saliva when diluted was ae1iv(‘ (figure 1). Tliis ])henoni('nou has been note'd 
fre(iuently with many difTerent salivas and, as will be* discussed in (h'tail below, 
is due to the j)resen(‘e in the saliva of certain organisms which antagonize the 
inhibitory action. 



Fk; 1. Fkfkct of Dna tion wd Ckvthifi (iVTIon on tmi. Inhihitokv Pov\ kh oi* S\i,iv \ 
FpptM* l(‘ft - uiicfMit rifug(*(l s'lliva dilutiMl I : t 
['P})er right - uncpiit rifugod undilutod sali\a. 

Ti<)\v(*r right rifuged sulivo dilut(‘d I S, 

Lowor left cent nf iigt'd saliva dduled 1 . t 

THK INHTIUTION OF <*. DIPHTHFUI VK in SVMVAin STUKPTOr '(»( '( I 

During a long s(‘ries of unsuccessful attempts to concentrat<‘ and pmify th(' 
active agent in saliva, the possibility of a bacterial tact or was ignored. \\ r wore 
not at tliat time aw'are of tin* reports of \V<*iginann and Holzl ( IDfO) and Holzl 
(H)41), and probably attached too much weight to tiu' n(‘gati\(‘ e\ id(‘nc(‘ of the 
pnwious workers. It was finally forced on our attention tliat occasionally very 
definite zones of inhibition occurn’d around certain coloni(*s growing within the 
area of the saliva drops. I^ire cultures in broth of thes(* organisms productsl 
marked inhibition when drojiped on the plat(‘s in the same' mann(*r as the saliva 
dilutions (figure 2), 

One hundred and fift(on strains of organisms wen^ ivsolated in pure* (*ultur(*s at 
different times from tlu‘ actively inhiliitory salivas of 12 individuals. Kight cen- 
to twenty-four-hour (‘ultures in 2 per cent tryptose liroth wtae t(*sted for inhibi- 
tory action on the diphtheria bacillus. The cultures w'ere“also studied on rab- 
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hits’ blood tryptose aj/;ar plates, and jiruni -stained preparations ^\ere examined. 
The results of these studies ai‘e summariz(»d in talile 2. 



2 IvniMii’ioN (H I Ill’ll PHI. Ill \ Bvuli rv Din th>\s or Pi lu: (’iLTriu: or Mni^ 
Tn’i \'iiiii)\\^ SrRi.i’Toi o( 4 ( .s 
I'lu’ opa(]U<‘ sln>\Mnj' iiiliilutitui ih ni\ lu^ria! contamiii.nnl 

TAJihK 2 

! nhfhttmn nf U ill f)hthn mr h(i sdltrari/ (n tidfiisnis 


niM nl <>K(,\voM 


M MJJl n n> si K MV*. 
1 1 sii n 


NM MHhR STR \IN'> 
I’RODI t I\l. Ul } INIH INHI- 
BITION 


Stn’ptococci showing (Iclinit** gti’i’ii zonrs on 

blood agar 55 

IndiffrnMil slrrjitoiMU’ci 2S 

St ri*ploc(»('Ci show ing licta hi’iiiolysis oii blood 

agar 7 

( 'oaguhiHc negative st aphvlocoi’ri and sar- 

cinai’ Hi 

Coagiihiso jxisifivo staphvlorom 1 

Diphi hrroids 


48* 

:3t 

1 

0 

0 

0 


* Sona* tu’gativo strains bocuni(* positive* on later transti'r. 
strain showed green zoni’s on later transfer. 

Th(‘se tests \\er(' on orgiinisms isolated, niort' or less at random, from the 
growth oeeurring on saliva drops which showed active inhibition, and the distri- 
bution or numb(*rs of organisms have of course no necessary rehition to the dis- 
tiibution or numbers of organisms in saliva. 
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Since all the active organisms were streptococci, further studies were made on 
these streptococci using the methods suggested by Sherman (1937) and Sherman, 
Niven, and Smiley (1943). Twenty-seven inhibitory stiuins and twenty-two 
noninhibitory strains were tested as to the following properties: growth in 6.5 
per cent sodium chloride; growth on 30 per cent bile; growth at 45 V; the pro- 
duction of mucoid colonies on 5 per cent sucrose agar; and the amount of aciiia^iSP 
produced in glucose broth. The results of these tests are given in table 3. The 
organisms are grou}X‘d according to the ty[>es indicated by the results of the t(‘sts. 

The great majority of actively inhibitory strains were of Sherman’s mitis 
type; only 4 of the 22 inactive strains were of this type. Only one of the sali- 

TAHLK 3 

Properties of inhibitory and noninhibilin'y strepluvocci 

; IVHIBiKiRN >rK V!VS ' N< iMNH I BIl OR S s I K M S'l 


Number of strains studied 


22 


Number of strains with ^^mitia’' properties: 2\ 4 

No growth in bile 
No growth in 6.5^c sj^lt 
No mucoid colony on sucrose 
pll in glucose above 4.4 
Definite green zones on blood agar 


Nuinfxu* of straina with “salivarius” properti<‘s 
No growth in (1 5^' salt 
Mucoid <*ol<jnies on f / , sucrose 
pll in glucose 4.1 or below 


: 1 
j ishow(‘d dfdinilc , 
' gn‘cn zones on | 
1 blood agar) ! 


1(3 


Number of strains with “enterococcus’’* pro[)erties ; 2 . 2 

(Irow'th in G.5^'c 1 1 show(*d didinitc' (1 showed l)eta 

(arowth on 3(K'J, bile green zones on , hemolysis) 

; blood agar) 


* Many enterococci isolated from feces inhibited the diphtheria bacilli, but we an* 
concerned here with organisms isolated from saliva. Several pneumoc<)ccal strain.s of dif- 
ferent types studied liave shown marked inliibition. 


varius type strains inhibited the diphtheria bacillus, and it was atypi(*nl in pro- 
ducing marked green zones on blood agar. 


ATTtJMPTS TO RKMOVK THK STRliPTOCOCei WJIlbn PHESKUVING THK INHUllTOUY 

ACTION OI* SALIVA 

Filtration. Thompson (1941) showed that the antidiphtheria agent in salfva 
did not pass filteis when tht* saliva was acidified, although th<‘ lysozyme of saliva 
was filterable under these conditions. To det(*rmine whetlau- the inhibitory 
agimt would pass filters w ithout acidification of the saliva, 25- to 50-ml volumes 
of saliva were diluted with ecpial parts of 2 per (»ent tryptose solution, centrifugcHl 
l>riefly to remove coarse parti(*les, and filtered through H(4tz; Mandler, and Berke- 
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feld W and N filters. Various fractions of the filtrates were tested for untibac- 
t(uial activity ))y the drop-oii-plate inethml described abo\'e. The unfiltered, 
diluted salivas seiwed as (*ontrols. In no case was an\' inhibition of the diph- 
theria bacillus produced by tlie filtered sali\'as in spite oi flu* liigh activity of the 
unfiltered materials. 

It was ])ossible tliat the plate method was not sensitive enough to detect small 
amounts of the agent which might pass flic filters. Sin(*e th(‘ sterility of the 
filtrates mad(‘ a tulx' method of testing for inliibition possible, stwTial experi- 
ments wer(‘ done in whicli filtrat(‘s were inoculat(‘d with various nurnlxTs of 
diphtheria bacilli and th(‘ j)r(‘senc(‘ oj* absraice of gi cjw th w as obsc'rved. A typical 
experinu*nt follows: 2o ml of fresh saliva woiv diluti'd with (‘(|ual parts of 2 per 
cent tryj)tose broth and centrifuged at l,8(K) rpm for J hour. Two ml of tlie su- 
pcTiiatant W(‘r(‘ j)res(‘rv(‘(l for control tests, and tlao’emainder was filtered through 
a Seitz disk at 16 jxHinds’ pressure. The* fiist and se(‘ond portions of the filtrate 
wen* k(‘pt sej>arate. Tlie filtrates were distributfMl in small tub(‘s in 1.5-ml 
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amounts. Similar tub(‘^ of the* broth diluted with eejual parts of salini' were jire- 
l>ar(‘d. The* tul)<^s W(‘rc tluai iiH»culated with Mandard dro[)> (from a 27-gauge 
n(*edl(‘) of N’arious dilutions of a susp(*nsion of an bS-hour culture of the diph- 
tii(*ria l)acillus. Th(*y w<*re incubated for IS hours, and the relative amounts of 
growth W(*r(‘ dct(‘rmined by inspection and by microscoj)ic examination of stained 
preparations. The filtrates and the* unfilt(*r(‘d .sali\a dilutions wiu’c also tested 
by the standard “drop ])late’^ metluHi. Th(‘ n'.Milt.s are shown in table 4. 

Similar n^sults wen* obtained in a duplictite experiment with saliva from a 
different person and in other exjM‘riments using 0.1 p<T cent trvi)tose as the dilut- 
ing medium to eliminate* the iiossibility of the 2 per (*(*nt tryi)tose antagonizing 
tlu* inhibitory action. Filtered saliva-saline* mixture's witli no adde'il trypte)se 
alse) sujiplied aeleniuate nutrition for the eliphtheria bacilli anel sujiplieel goeiel 
growth, indi(*ating (*le*arly that any inhibitory ag(*nt hael b(*en reniovc'd by filtra- 
tion. Filtratieiii threnigh Mandler filters with tryiitose e)r saline eliluents gave* 
similar results. Up to OO-ml volumes of dilute*d saliva w'e*re filtcrexl with no 
evieh'nce of any inhibitory activity in the filtrate*. The saliva filtrate invariably 
tended to produce better grow th than similar broth controls. 
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Bactericidal effect of copper. The report of Weigmann and Noeske (1937) that 
they succeeded in killing most of the bacteria of sali\^a without affecting the anti- 
bacterial power has ah^eady been referred to. Several unsuccessful attempts 
were made to repeat this work. Fresh saliva was diluted with (Hjual parts of 
saline and centrifuged at 1 ,800 rpm for i hour. The supernatant was placed in 
a tube so as just to cover a coiled 20-gauge coppc^r >\'ire. The coils were such as 
to get 26 inches of wire into IJ inches of a tube ] inch in diameter. A small 
portion of the centrifuged diluted saliva was kept in the refrigerator to be us(‘d 
to control the original inhibitory activity. The saliva containing tlu^ coppca- was 
incubated at 37 C, and samples wcue removed after 24 and 72 luiurs. riiey were' 
compared with the refrigerated material as to inhibitory ]>ot(»n(*y by tlu‘ usual 
drop plate method. The samples had no antibact(a’ial activity demon.strabh^ 
by this method although tlu' refrigerated material was very a(’tiv(». {’ultur(‘s of 
the treated saliva showed no growth of any organisms. 


TABLK 5 

Iffect of rentrifugahon on inhihitorg achrili/ of mlirn siiprrnafanf'i 


Sl'f HJ \\1> TI\ll <JK < I MKIH UklUiN (H S\H\\ 


W n)TH'> <.!' /'»M S Ml ISMII I HmN IS 
Min lui n H'' 


riiceiitrifuged control o 

7(K) rpm 5 ininut os ii 

7(M) rpm 15 miriutos (in addition 1(» abovt*) S 

1.4(K) rpni 80 ininutos fin addition to aliovo) 1 

1,400 rpm 45 miimtos (in addition to above) 2 

1,700 r])!!! 00 minutes (in addition to above*) , t) 

1.7(K) rpm 120 minutes (in adilition to above) 0 


ti 

S 

1 

2 

0 

0 


(kmtrifiKjation experiments. Many expeuinamts using centrifugation for dilfta-- 
ent time periods at various speeds were done* with salivas from sm (*ral difIVrtuit 
individuals. With the exception of certain apparently anomalous n^actieuis, 
described and explained below, the r(\sults of all the centrifugation t^xixuiinents 
were entirely in accord with the concept that the inhibitory action of saliva is 
due to certain of the bacteria contained in it. With the exct'ption noted, ttu^ 
more rapid and more prolonged the centrifugation the more inhibitory a(‘tivity 
was lost from the supernatant fluids. In sev<jral instamvs 2,0t)() rpm for l -J 
hours completely removed all activity from the supiu'natants, but tlu‘ sediimaits 
were very active in consid(ual>le dilutions. Since the sediments wen* still aidivf*, 
the tempcTature reached in the centrifuge could not have b(*t*n responsibli* for 
the loss. 

In table 5 an^ shown th(» results of an exixTiment in which only th(* sup(ana- 
tants were tested. Ten ml of saliva were dilut(»d with (*(jual parts of saline and 
centriluged at th(‘, sp<*eds and for the jx'riods indi(!atod. Samples of super- 
natant were removed at the various tinu's and tested by the drop plat(* method 
without further dilution. 

An incre^S(*d inhibitory action of the saliva after brief centrifugation was evi- 
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Tli(' plienoDKTion was deinoHstrablp in practi(*ally all (^asps wla^ii saliva, 
HudilutcHl or nuKlorately diluted, was cent rifufred at r(‘lati\'ply slow' sfieeds for 
short pericKls (800 to 1,(KK) rpm for 5 to 20 minutes). (Sih* fif»ur(‘ 1.) Tlie ditf- 
(n‘(*n(‘(^s, in many (‘xp(U’im(‘nts, w'(‘re more mark(‘d than in th(‘ one eliarted. In 
one exjxTiment, for exiimpli*, the e(*ntrifu^;ed saliva produced zones of inhibition 
8, 9, and 10 mm in width, w'hen^as the eorresiionding dilution of tiu* umteiitri- 
fuged material showinl 2-, 8-, and 2-mm zones. This phenomenon of inereasiHl 
action of th(* supi^rnatant after brief c(mtrifu|ijation is comparable to the increase 
with moderate dilution noted pn'viously, aial, as will be shown later, is likewise 
du(» to tlie elimination of certain other bacteria whiidi antagonize th(‘ inhibitory 
power of the stn'ptococci. The sediments from the cemtrifuRed salivas ^how'ed 
incr('as(‘d infiibitory activity on moderate dilution in the same manner as the 
untr(*ated salivas, but tin* supianatants which n^tained any activity lost it pro- 
j:,?’cssiv(*ly on dilution. 

KjDrt of hraf. It was pr(‘viously shown (Thompson, HMl ) that heating.*, saliva 
to 100 (' at an a(*id pll destroy(‘d the inliibitory a(*tion against the diphtheria 
bacillus l)ut did not alb'ct tla* lysozyme. To d(*teimine whether the inhibitory 
action (»f sali\a <‘ould lx* pnssia-ved whil(‘ th(^ strepto(‘occi w'(‘re destroyixl, or \ice 
v(‘rsa, a numbi'i* of (^\])eriments W(*r(* done to determine the effect of 56 (' for 
\aiious pfTiods. l)ilutions of stdiva and pun* cultures of active st r(‘j)tococci 
wen' h(‘ated in a wat(‘r bath at 5t» samples wiae nanoved at various p(»riods, 
s(‘rially diluted, and ti’sted by tlie standard tcchni<jU(‘ on plates containingdip- 
tlaa-ia bacilli. In both casi's all inhibitory action was destroyed in from 5 to 7 
minutes. In b(»th cas(‘s also the active streptococci were d('stroy(*d in approxi- 
mat(*ly the sunc* jieriods, slight diiTerences beinj; explained by the survival of a 
small numb(*r of organisms insufficient to produce visible* inhibition. 

ANT\(iO\ISM OF IMHIUTORY ACTION OF SALIVA ItY OTHER MOl TH HACTEUIA 

'I lu‘ increase' of inhibitory action on moderate dilution or cenitrifuf^ation e)f 
siliva was always associate'd with a diminution in the number of rais(*d, opaeiue 
l)acterial coloni(*s ^rowinu: from the* drops on the t(*st plates {ti^:ure I). The 
active* st re*])tf)cocci forme'd small, grayish, flat, translucent coloiiie's em the me*elium 
us(‘d. 'Fhis sugg(*st(*d that the organisms feirming the opaepie colomes in some 
way antagonize'd the inhibitory aedion of the gree*n streptocoe'ci. Be*ing greatly 
in the minority as compaicel to the stre*pte)e*occi, tlie antagonistic organisms were* 
re*due‘eel by elilutieai or cemtrifugatiou bedeiw’ a e*ritical cenu'ont ration be*fore the 
inhibitory stre‘j)te)coe*ci we're so re*elue*e*el, Whe*n isedatexl in ])ure e*ulture the* 
opaeiue* coleinie's weie* show'll te) be staphyleicex'ci, in most e*ase*s white coagulase- 
lU'gative strains but eice^asiemally eirange anel coagulase'-peisitive one's. It was 
sheiwn that pure* enilture's of tlu'se staphylocex'ci eliel antagonize the inhibitory 
actiem eif saliva. Texsts eif saliva dilutions on the dro[) plate's were pre'jiaie'el in 
the usual w'ay, and the* pure cultures of staphylococci were inoculateHl elirectly 
onto the drops on the plates and the plates dried and incubated. The results of 
one such experiment are shown in table 6. 
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Additional similar experiments j^ave similar results. Many strains of st-aphy- 
locoeei and sareinue j)rodiieed such antaj^onism of the inhihilory activity of 
saliva, hut diphtheroids^ and salivaiius type stn^ptococci did not antagonize 
the inhibition, lioth pathogenic* and nonpjithogonic staphylococci were eff(*(;tiv(» 
antagonists. Pure cultures of inhibitory streptococci w(*i(‘ antagonized in the 
same manner by the same organisms as was saliva. Th(' nu'chanism of the 

TABLE 6 

Antagonism bij pure cultures of staphylococci of salirartj inhibition of diphlhcna bacilli 

T\Pi OF sr vi'HMotou us Cl Li’i’Rr i^ocuiAirn } imuimNsoi s\T.i\\isin i wiDnioi yovi s oi 

ONTO DROPS I IN JFSI j INMlIUlloV 


None 


1:S 

i 15 nun 

None 

i 

I: Hi 

! 13 inin 

None 


1 :.T2 

i 12 mm 

White , eoiigulase - noKii t i ve 


1:S 

! 

t mm 

White, eoagiihise-netrativi' 


l:Hi 

! 0 

White, eoaguhise-negat ive 


1:32 

1 0 

Orange, eoagiilase -posit ive 


1:S 

1 0 

Orange, eoagulase-jjositivi' 


J:I() 

! 

Orange, eoagulase t»ositiv(‘ 


1:32 

0 



Fi(i. 3. Xo 1. (Lkkt; I^kkct of J)hi»i’ of rsDiia S\ij\ a to 10 n Down 

Tkst Plats 

No. 2. (Hioiit) An'taoonism of IxHiBiToRy Effk< r of Pi kl Di i/n kfo» Stuki’Toi im i fs 
BY t:;TUArHVL(K‘CK'(:rs (Ofaui i; Whiti: (ihowtii) 

antagonism has not b(*en adecjuately studied but the* available (‘videnc(‘ indi-* 
cates that it is not the result of an inhibition of the growth of tlu^ active strep- 
to(*occi. Wlien the antagonizing organisms were in(K*ulat(Hi (*lose to a drop of 
tlie inhibitory streptococci, the zone of inhibition of the diphtheria bacilli was 
abolished in the area but the growth of the streptococci wavS not apparently 

' Several diphtheroid strains isolated from saliva were themselves susceptible to in- 
hibition by the streptococci. 
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affected (figuiB 3, no. 2). No evideoce erf inhibition of the active streptococci 
by the antagonistic organisms was obtained using the drop plate technique with 
the streptococci in the plates and the antagoninng organisms in the drops. It 
would appear that the antagonising organisms either prevented the formation 
of the inhibitory agent by the streptococci, or neutralized it after it was formed. 
The relationship between the inhibiting and antagonizing organisms was quan- 
titative: if too many inhibitory streptococci were present no antagonism could 
be d^nonstrated. In some instances when the concentration of tryptose in the 
medium was just below that necessary for good growth of the diphtheria bacilli, 
it was noted that these organisms grew' well around colonies of staphylococci 
which were antagonistic to inhibition. It is possible but not proved that the 
staphylococci antagonized the inhibition by supplying some growth factor the 
absence of which made inhibition by the streptococci possible. 

Other phencHnena apparently very peculiar when first observed were explained 
by the antagonistic action of the salivary staphylococci. In many instances 
whm drqp plate tests of saliva were deme and the plates were not kept level, the 
saliva drops ran across the plate for some distance. Frequently when this oc- 
curred, the zones of growth inhibition were very much wider at the end of the 
run than around the original area of the drop. The opaque staphylococcal 
colonies in the drop were almost always concentrated on the original area and 
obviously antagonized the inhibition in that area, whereas the active streptococci 
were present in the “run down” position in more or less pure culture (figure 3, 
no. 1 ). Another observation was made during some early attempts to determine 
whether the supposed chemical inhibitory agent was of a dual nature. When 
fresh, active salivas were added to saliva heated to 56 C (5 to 16 minutes), the 
fresh salivas frequently were inactivated by the heated saliva. The active 
streptococci in the heated saliva had been killed, but the more resistant staphylo- 
cocci were still present and antagonized the inhibitory action of the streptococci 
in the fre^ saliva. When the Wted saliva was centrifuged at 1,000 rpm for 
10 minutes, the supernatant lost both its power to antagonize and its staphylo- 
cocci, which were then in the sediment. 

INHIBITORY PROPERTY OF SJHIVA AND OP STREPTOCOCCAB CUBTURES 
AFFECTED BY THE SAME FACTORS 

Indirect evidence that the inhibitory property of saliva was due to the strepto- 
cocci present in it was given by the fact that a number of different conditions 
affect^ fresh saliva and pure cultures of active streptococci in the same fashion. 

It was diown above that the tryptose content of the medium used in the tests 
had a marked influenoe cm the inhibition of diphtheria bacilli by saliva. Varia- 
tion in the tryptose concentration affected the inhibitory action of pure cultures 
of streptococci in the same manner. Table 7 diow's an experiment in which 
various dilutions eff saliva and of a pure culture of a mitis streptococcus were 
tested at ^ same time on plates containing various concentrations of tryptose. 

It has been indicated ab^e that the inhibitory powers of cultures of strepto- 
oood and of safiva are both antagonized by certain other salivary bacteria. 
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During scone early attempts to determine whether the supposed chemical 
inhibitory agent in saliva was of a dual nature, it was noted that dilution ai the 
active, fresh saliva in saliva heated to 95 C for 15 minutes, rather than in saline, 
definitely increased its inhibitory action. Dilution in 2 per cent tryptose had a 
similar effect. likewise, the inhibitory action of pure cultures of mitis strepto- 
cocci was greater when dilutions were made in saliva heated to 95 C or in 2 per 
cent tryptose solution. The increased inhibitory action with both saliva and 
streptococcal cultures was associated with a greater growth of streptococci in the 
nutrient diluents, particularly in the more dilute preparations. 


TABLE 7 

Parallel effect of variation in tryptose content of medium on inhibitory action of saUoa and of 

streptococcal culture 
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12 

<4 

0 

1-32 
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10 

7 

0 

1-64 



5 

1 

0 

1-128 



3 

0 

0 

1-256 




0 

0 

1-512 



-h 

0 
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niSCVSSION 

The demonstration that pure cultures of salivary streptococci of the mitis 
t 3 rpe inhibited the growth of diphtheria bacilli, together with the failure of all 
attempts to separate the inhibitory action from the streptococci and the indirect 
evidence presented (both streptococci and inhibitory action of saliva being af- 
fected by the same factors), would seem to be fairly adequate proof that the abil- 
ity of saliva to inhibit diphtheria bacilli, demonstrable by the technique used 
in these experiments, is entirely due to the inhibitory organisms present in it. 
The failure of previous workers to find any relation^ip between the numbers of 
salimry bacteria and the inhibitory power of the saliva can readily be expired 
by the number of factors involved, including the numbers and relative power of 
the active organisms and the numbers and relative power of the antagonising 
organisms. Tbe few reports of successful filtration of the agent cannot be ex- 
plained <m the knowledge available. We cannot agree with the reports of Weig- 
mann and Hold (1940) that extremely large numbers ol streptococci are always 
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necessaiy to demonstrate the action. Occasionally, zones of inhibition could be 
demonstrated around single colonies of the streptococci, and the numbers of 
streptococci required to produce inhibition by pure cultures was not greater than 
those present in the active saliva dilutions. 

SUMMARY 

Pure cultures of the Streptococcus mitis type of viridans streptococci isolated 
from saliva inhibited the g^o\^"th of diphtheria bacilli in the same manner as fresh 
saliva. The inhibitory action of saliva could not be demonstrated after the 
streptococci had been removed from it by filtration, centrifugation, heat, or the 
bactericidal effect of copper. The inhibitory actions of saliva and of pure cul- 
tures of mitis streptococci were affected similarly by several factors; the tryptose 
content of the medium, the antagonistic action of staphylococci, heat, and the 
use of nutrient materials as diluents. 

The inhibitory action of salivary streptococci was best demonstrated when 
the tryptose content of the medium was between 0.2 per cent and 0.5 per cent, 
and was abolished in the presence of the normal tryptose content (2 per cent). 

Staphylococci antagonized the inhibitory action of salivary streptococci with- 
out affecting the growth of these organisms. 
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The characteristics of certain strains of bacteria agreeii^ with the description 
of Protem ammoniae (Magath, 1928) have previously been reported (Fulton and 
Harrison, 1943). It was shown that the species was indole-negative, failed to 
ferment maltose and mannose, and gave a delayed fermentation reaction in 
sucrose unless the concentration in the broth is increased considerably. 

We are now able to report the results of a study of 110 strains. They can be 
divided into two groups, called for convenience “t 3 T)ical” and “atsrpical.” The 
typical group, comprising 74 strains, all conformed exactly to the description 
recorded in the previous report with the following modifications: (1) All typical 
cultures were Voges-Proskauer-positive when grown in Difco or BBL MRVP 
medium for 2 days at 37 C and tested by the method of Vaughn and Levine (1942). 
(2) Strains differed in their fermentation of cellobiose and fructose. Neither 
carbohydrate was fermented by 31 strains, 26 fermented fructose but not cello- 
biose, 16 fermented both carbohydrates, and 1 fermented cellobiose but not 
fructose. Strain differences in these fermentation tests were constant and re- 
producible. One of these strains was noiunotile, but it has been classified as 
typical inasmuch as it conformed to the description in all other tests and the 
occasional occurrence of such an 0 form could well be anticipated. 

The at 3 T)ical group included 36 strains which agreed with the typical group in 
a majority of features but which differed with respect to urea hydrolysis, gelatin 
hydrolysis, or Voges-Proskauer reaction. Twenty-two of the strains gave nega- 
tive tests for the utilization of gelatin. Thirty-one w'ere V.-P.-negative. Both 
the gelatin and the V.-P. tests were negative in 16 strains; 9 of these were lost 
but those which were available for retesting more than a year later were consist- 
ently negative in both tests. Among these atypical strains there were 8 which 
were positive in both cellobiose and fructose, 11 in fructose alone, 1 in cellobiose 
alone, and 16 w^hich fermented neither carbohydrate. This was the same order 
of relative frequency that was seen among the typical strains. 

Only two of the 110 cultures were urea-negative. They were atypical also 
in the V.-P. and gelatin reactions. 

One atypical strain whidi was gelatin-n^ative had the unique ability to fer- 
ment salicin slowly. Another, which was V.-P.-negative, fermented both adoni- 
tol and mannose. The fermentation of adonitol is especially noteworthy as 
few species of bacteria are known to ferment this carb<^ydrate, the most familiar 
being Rettger’s bacillus (Fulton and Curtis, 1946). 

Fulton and Harrison reported that this species was serolopcally heterogeneous. 
Of 103 strainB tested for affilutanation, 27 were positive with a serum for a single 
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selected strain of P. ammmiae. There was no correlation of biot^rpe with sero- 
type, the agglutinable strains being distributed in proportion between tiie typical 
and atypi(»l groups. No agglutination was observed in serums for several 
strains of Moi^^an’s bacillus, nor in serums for single strains of P. vulgaria and 
P. asiaticus. These incomplete studies suggest that the species P. ammoniae 
consists of several 8erot}rpes but is distinct from the other species oS Prcrietts. 
It is possible that reports of cross agglutination among strains (rf (he various 
species of Proteus may have been based on experiments in which the serums 
used were derived from strains which in the present investigation have been 
grouped together as this single species. 

DISCOSSION 

It can be seen that this collection is fairly homogeneous in its bacteriological 
properties. The cardinal characteristics of the genus Proteus according to Bergey 
(1939) are swarming, urea hydrolysis, protein decomposition, failure to ferment 
lactose, and motility. The cultures studied included none which fermented 
lactose, only one which was noiunotile, and two which failed to attack urea. 
Otherwise the entire collection possessed these cardinal characteristics. Protein 
decomposition was e.xhibited by gelatin hydrolysis, peptonization of milk, and 
production of HjS. Nineteen strains failed to attack gelatin and also were non- 
proteol 3 rtic in milk, although all produced HjS. 

Sucrose fermentation is also ordinarily considerinl to lie characteristic of Pro- 
teus. Fulton and Harrison (1943) showed that in .5 per cent 8ucr{)se broth these 
cultures consistently fermented this carbohydrate. Rustigiun and Stuart (1945) 
called attention to the small gas volume produced by Proteus cultures; this char- 
acteristic w'as observed in the present collection of strains. 

In characterizing the genus, Bergey further states that the V.-P. reaction is 
usually negative. In this respect P. ammmiae departs from the generic 
description. 

One of the serious difficulties in working with the genus Proteus has been un- 
certainty over how the species lines should be drawn. The tendency to rrfer to 
the organism as “Bacillus proteus" is now restricted largely to clinical medical 
literature. Rustigian and Stuart (1945) proposed that four species be accepted: 
namely, P. vulgaris, P. mirabUis, P. morganii, and P. rettgeri. They considered 
P. ammmiae to be a variant of P. mirdtUis. Hiese authors showed that con- 
siderable confusion has arisen concerning the characteristics of this species. The 
original description of P. mirabilis by Hauser (1885) gave insufficient data with 
which to differentiate the species from others now ccmunonly assigned to the 
genus. The description of P. ammoniae (Magath, 1928) is detailed enou^ for 
that species to be recognized, although emendatiems in regard to indole and 
acetylmethylcarbinol producti(Mi and the ferm^tation of sucrose are necessary. 
It mig^t be better to accept this recognizable species and to follow T<^ky and 
Wilson (1936) in considering P. migaris and P. mirdnUs as essentially Byn<my- 
mous terms. It is becoming apparent that Prdeus qaedeahave mme importance 
in relation to various disease processes than tlmy have traditionally been asrigned. 
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It should be helpful in defining their relatiooship to conditions such as diarrhea, 
urinary tract infections, and the flora of bums to have a small number of species 
accepted on the basis of recognizable descriptions backed by authentic type 
cultures* 
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The microscopic identification of many pathogenic fungi still depends almost 
whoUy upon morphology, especially upon the size, location, and arrangement of 
individual spores or groups of spores. The usual procedure is to examine teased 
wet-mount preparations. These have a number of disadvantages, however. 
The structures depended upon for the recognition of such fungi as Blastomycea 
dermaiiiidis or Sporotrichum achenkii, for example, are often so distorted or disar- 
ranged in these teased mounts that identification is made difficult or impossible, 
particularly for persons unfamiliar with this technique. Slide cultures, on the 
other hand, when suitably prepared, make possible the definite recognition of 
these genera, and also help materially with the classification of other varieties of 
fungi. Use of the available slide culture techniques (Henrici, 1930; Brown, 1942; 
Lewis and Hopper, 1943), however, is beset with numerous difficulties. None of 
these methods is suitable for rapid identification of pathogenic fungi. 

The present paper describes an improved slide culture technique which is rela- 
tively easy to carry out and is useful for practical diagnostic work in mycology, 
as well as for classroom teaching. Since pathogenic fungi grow slowly, and haice 
may easily be crowded out by more rapidly developing contaminants, provision 
has been made to exclude such contaminating organisms. The method also 
mak(» possible the direct inoculation of the culture slide with a large inoculum. 
This has been found to be necessary to insure growth of pathogenic species. 
Special attention also has been given to the nature of the medium for the micro- 
culture. Since identification depends to a large degree upon the presence of 
typical spores, it is important that the medium used stimulate early and abundant 
sporulation. Lastly, this improved slide culture technique is designed to permit 
the easy preparation from the culture of stained slides which preserve intact the 
morphological features of the fungus. These slides are valuable for making 
photomicr<^raphs and are especially useful for teaching purposes. 

MICROCtTLTURE TECHNIQUE 

Culture media. After some experimentation it has been found that best re- 
sults in forcing wirly sporulatiwi of pathogenic fungi are obtained with the spe- 
cially prepared potato glucose agar described below . 

Cut grams <rf whole potato into pieces about the size of watouts, place in * 
500 ml 5 distilled water, and steam for \ hour. Pour through a wet towel, make 

» Praaented before the Texas Branch of the Society of American Bacteriologists, Austin, 
Texas, hiay 81-28, IMS. 
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up to vohime, and add to the extract 1.0 per cent glucose and 1.5 per cent 
No pH adjustment is necessary. Heat until dissolved, tube, and autoclave at 
15 pounds for 20 minutes. 

Special equipment. The necessary materials for making the microcultures are 
illustrated in ^re 1. The only special piece of equipment necessary is a i^jrringe 
‘filled with a paraffin^vaseline mixtiue for use in making the cover gkss supports. 

Parafiin and vaseline are melted together in a ratio of 30 to 70 by weight, and 
the mixture is sterilised in the dry-heat oven. (Such a ratio may have to be 
varied because of the different grades of paraffin or vaseline available.) This 
mixture is placed in a sterile 10-ml syringe which has had the tip broken off close 



to the barrel in order to obtain a larger opening and to permit easier extrusion of 
the contents. 

Preparation of the microculture. The microscope slide is removed from the 
sterile petri dish setup, figure ^la, with flamed tweezers, and one end is engaged 
with the slide forceps. 

Two parallel strips of the parafi^-vaseline mixture are extruded out across tire 
slide with the modified sjrringe, figure lb, to furnish supports for the sterile cover 
(dncB* The slide can now be replaced under the petri di^ lid and kept tiiere dur- 
ing the rest of its preparation. 

A small piece of fungous growth is **raked” off with a heavy nichrorae hodked 
needle and placed on the center of the slide between the piuaffin-vaseline lines, 
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figuie Ic. A sterile cover glass is then pressed on the paraffin-vaseline supports 
with flamed tweesers to form the desired thickness of space underneath, figure Id. 

By ci a short-tipped, sterile Pasteur pipette, the melted medium (which 
has been held at 45 C in a constant temperature water bath) is run under the slide 
up to or just covering the inoculum so that a good “growing e(^e” is formed, 
figure le. Knally the lower edge is completely sealed with a layer of hot, sterile 
parafBn applied with a cotton-tipped applicator, figure If. 

The petri dish setup now acts as a moist chamber for the completed dide cul- 
ture when sterile water is added to moisten the filter paper. In order to main- 
tain moisture within the dish over long periods of time it has been found helpful 
to place inside a pledget of sterile, moistened absorbent cotton. 




Fig. 2. Prefabation of Stained Sudeb 

Preparation of otairud slides. The slide cultures are examined every day under 
the microscope until they have reached the particular phase of growth at which 
it is desired to make permanent preparations. It will be observed by focusing 
up and down that there is an adherent growth both on the under side of the cover 
glass and on the t(^ ride ctf the microscopic slide. Since the growth on the cover 
glass is usually better than that on the slide, an attempt is made to save the 
former at the expense of the latter in the procedure w'hich follows. 

The culture slide is removed from the moist chamber and the paraffin which 
seals the agar is cut away with a razor blade, figure 2a. The cover glass with its 
adherent fungous growth is now slowly pushed forward cff the microscopic slide 
by using the end of another riide, figure 2b. The parafihi-vaseline mixture on 
the cover g^bss is then cut away with a razor blade, leaving cmly the agar and 
fungous growA. This growth that remains attached to the cover glass is fi^md 
by heating in the flame. 
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Hie block' of agar stiQ od titie cover glass may now be removed simply by liftiog 
it off witii a razor blade. However, with fungi that produce a Iraavy myotilial 
growth, it is better to cut across the base of the aerial mycelium with a razm blade 
before lifting off the agar. These mampulaticms leave the heat-fixed aerud my- 
celium, 'with all its sporulating organs, relatively intact on the or^pnal cover glass 
without the interfering presence of the agar. If there is adherent parafiSn or 
vaseline, the cover glass may be dipped into xylol. The preparation is now ready 
for staining and mounting on a new microscope slide with clarite or balsam in the 
utniai manner. 

COMMENTS 

This slide culture technique has been used for over two years with consistently 
good results. It has been employed for all the common genera of filamentous 
pathogenic fungi and also for several varieties of nonpathogenic molds. Certain 
points are worth noting, however. It should be emphasized again that a large 
inoculum is essential in making a slide culture of a pathogenic fungus. It is 
recommended also that three or four microcultures should be set up at the same 
time in all cases in order to allow' for possible breakage, failure of growth, or 
failure of the fungus to sporulate fully. The method used to guard aganst con- 
tamination of the slide with unwanted fungi is very effective, as the actual occur- 
rence of such contamination is negligible. 

Sabouraud’s glucose agar has been used for years by other workers in the prepa- 
ration of slide cultures, and little effort has been made to secure a medium better 
suited to the purpose of these cultures, namely, one that will tend to reduce 
mycelial growth and force early sporulation. Actually, Sabouraud’s medium 
has an effect exactly opposite to that desired. It stimulates such prolific my- 
celial growth that sporulation is retarded until very late. 

It is well known that special media are required to force sporulation of many 
true yeasts. Some of these media are potato extract agar; carrot juice agar; 
carrot, cucumber, beet, or potato wedges; Gorodkowa slants; and vegetable ex- 
tract agar (Mrak, Phaff, and Douglas, 1942). It may be that some of these 
media will also serve well in microcultures for the purpose of stimulating early 
sporulations of fungi imperfecti. But preliminary experiments with several of 
the aforementioned media indicated that a potato glucose agar is more satis- 
factory than any of them. By using the potato glucose medium described above 
sporulation occurred 'with all the common j^aiera of pathogenic fungi in 3 to 14 
days as compared to 10 to 41 days with f^Bkbobraud’s glucose agar. The character 
of sporulation was entirely characji^ri^ic for each genus, and furthermore the 
spores were not obscured by heavy i^oelial growth. (Commercial dehydrated 
potato glucose agar was found to ^ unsatisfactory, since it led to the formation 
of aberrmit spore fcmns or no spores at all.) 

1116 making of good, stained, permanent mounts from slide cultures requires 
some practice and ingenuity, but the results are well w(^ the effort(see figureS). 
The stakied preparations can be used for teaching students the moiphology of the 
differoat fungi, and in additimi they serve ideally for photomicrograidis. 
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Kkj. 3. A, Microsporum (fyps^eum (X4()()); B, Trichophyton ruhruvi (X(KX)); C\ Hormoden- 
drum pedrosoi (X9(X)) ; ]), Phialophora vcrrucom (X90()); E, Coccidioidcs immitis (X400); 
P\ Blastomycea dertnatilidis (X900) . AH cultures grown from 4 to 14 days on potato glucose 
agar at room temperature. F'ixed preparations were stained with 0,5 per cent safranine. 
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Good results may likewise be obtained with many of the filanujntous nmi- 
pathogenic fungi with this slide culture techuicjue. How ever, the making of good 
permanent mounts of many nonpathogeni(» molds is made difficult by the great 
tendency of these fungi to release the mature spores with the slightest movement. 

A feAv attempts have lieen made t-o use this slide culture method for the primary 
isolation of pathogenic fungi, as it offered the ad\ 7 intages of easy daily observation 
of the growth with possible early identification, along with freedom from outside 
contamination. Two cases of ringwTirrn w'ere stjulied from which the causative 
fungi were isolated and identified in this mixiinov—M icrosporum audouini in 14 
days and Microsporum cards in 7 days. It is difficult to say from so limited an 
experience wiiether the method is feasililc' for routine usages in the diagnosis of 
mycotic infections. It should be pointed out, however, that, any medium may 
be used in these slide cultures, including blood-enriched media. 

A (UvNO W'L EDGMENTS 
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ST’MMAHV 

An improved slide culture t(‘(4ini(iue is described for th(‘ study and id(*ntifica- 
tion of palhogerdcjurigi^ in which special provision is made for (*\cluding contami- 
nants. It is relatively eavsy to prepan'. 

A new^ specially devised potato glucose agar is recommendc'd for use with this 
slid(' cultui'e for stimulating early and abundant sporulation, in onha* that th(' 
recognition of particular varieties of fungi may l)e facilitated foi’ the' technician 
and for the student,. 

A techni(ju(‘, is described for making pca-manent staiiual mounts from these' 
slide cultures that pi’(\serve intac't, the morphological feature's of the' fungus. The'se* 
slide's are especially usc'ful for te'aching purposes aied are' \'alual)le fe)r making 
photeanicrographs. 
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Since the announcement by Moyer and associates (Coghill, 1944) at the North- 
ern R^onal Research Laboratory of the remarkable stimulating effect of com 
steep liquor on the production of penicillin by various fungi, this material has 
been employed almost universally for the production of penicillin. Particularly 
has this been true of production on an industrial scale, and although considerable 
attention and effort have been given to the development of synthetic media for 
this purpose (Pratt and Dufrenoy, 1945; White et al., 1945; Stone et al, 1945; 
Foster et al,, 1943, 1946), these media have not, apparently, been successfully 
adapted to large-scale commercial production. 

The steady, successive advances made in the search for improved strains (rf 
penicillia (Jdmson et al., 1946; Backus, Stauffer, and Johnson, 1946) to be used 
industrially have seemingly eclipsed such advantages of synthetic media as 
appeared inherent in this type of medium as long as broth potencies were com- 
paratively loM% This applies to surface and submerged processes alike. The 
principal advantage of a synthetic medium lies in its uniformity and reproduci- 
bility from time to time, and, in relation to low potency broths, in the fact that in 
such a medium fewer organic acidic substances are present as impurities than are 
found in com steep liquor broth, thiis making possible the extraction of a more 
potent, less toxic, and generally more suitable penicillin product for clinical 
purposes. Also, improved extraction 3 delds are possible. These advantages 
have been fairly well overshadowed by improved extraction procedures, by enor- 
mous increases in the penicillin content of the medium with essentially the same 
total amount of impurities, and by the considerably faster rate of penicillin forma- 
tion in com steep liquor medium. 

The well-known fluctuations from batch to batch of com steep liquor prompted a 
search for an effective, but inexpensive natural material which would be available 
in bulk and which might not have this disadvantage. An extract of ground 
dried peas at 10 per cent concentration has been reported (Cook et of., 1944) as a 
Buceeseful ingredient of pmidllin media, but the feasibility of using this sub- 
stance in industry seems remote, at least in the United States. 

Of a large number and variety of different organic materials tested in sub- 
m«ged culture with PentaUitm notatum NRRL 832 in this laboratory, com steep 
liquor always was outstanding, despite the generally recognised fact liiat almost 
ail tibe otbw complmc, natural proteinaoeous materials permitted as abundant 
growth d the fungus as did com steep liquor without, however, being able to 
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etimuktepesuoillin formation. This distinctive property ctfccun steep liquor has 
beea intensively investigated and is due in part at least to the presence in com 
steep liquor oi stimulating substances such as the amino acids arginine, histichne, 
and glutamic acid (White ei al., 1945) and possibly to derivatives of ph^iylacetic 
add (Pratt and Dufrenoy, 1945). 

As shown in a previous paper of this series (Foster et al., 1946), cottonseed 
meal, though definitely inferior to com steep liquor, did nevertheless stimulate 
penicillin production by strain 832 sufficiently well to mark it as decidedly better 
than all other materials with \diich it was compared. The availability of the 
newer and improved strains, PenicilHum chrysogenum Demerec X1612 and P. 
chrysogenum Wisconsin Q176, derived by Backus and Stauffer from strain 
X1612, led to a retest of cottonseed meal in the belief that the bdtavior of these 
strains relative to cottonseed meal and com steep liquor might be different frmn 
that d strain 832. This proved to be the case, for with both these strains cotton- 
seed meal was equivalent or superior to com steep liquor. Table 1 summarises a 
comparative experiment. The optimum concentration of com steep liquor was 
2 per cent (solids), and that of cottonseed meal was 4 per cent. 

From table 1 the following ccmclusions are evident; Cottonseed meal is con- 
tiderably better than com steep liquor for penicillin production by both strains 
in the absence of special stimulating chemicals of tiie phenylacetyl-derivative 
type. The stimulating effect of phenylacetyl derivatives (Pratt and Dufrenoy, 
1945) is small in cottcmseed meal medium, whereas it is very marked in com steep 
liquor medium, in which it is able to bring the level of poiioillin production by 
com steep liquor up to a range approximately as hi|di as tiiat of cottonseed meal. 
Apparently, com steep liquor is deficient in such factors, whereas they are not 
limiting in cottonseed meal. 

Other conclusions derived from a substantial e]q>aience with cottonseed meal 
are as follows: 

(1) All lots of cottonseed meal or whole cottonseeds are approximately equal 
in penicillin-producing ability. There is some indication tlmt less of the high 
protein (40 per cent) meal is required tiian of meal of low protein content (28 per 
cent). Generally 3 to 4 per cent cott(Hiseed meal is necessary for maximum po- 
tency together with 2 to 3 per cent lactose. 

(2) CaCO» is necessary for maximum activity on laboratory shakers although 
it may not be necessary in large fermenters. 

(3) Activities are somewhat higher, with NaNO» in the medium. 

(4) The pH remains in a favorable sange during the whole fermentation period 
in cottonseed meal media. 

(5) In fermenters, less foaming Is encountered with cottonseed meal than with 
com steep liquor. 

(6) In pilot plant fermenters with strain X1612, somewhat hi^er activities 
were obtained with 0.5 per cent NaNQi, and no CaCQil, in cott<mseed medium. 

(7) Under comparable cmiditioos, with strain X1612, a series d pilot plant 
fermnoter ymlds averaged about 400 units per ml with cottoiMeed meal as i^cainst 
120 witii com steep liqum.^ In laboratory experiments, 400 units pw ipl was 
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the maarimum for boUi media. Also the rate of growth exceeds that in com 
steep media. 

(8) Both strains require an adaptation to lactose for maximum effectiveness. 
Thus, strain X1612 inoculum prepared in lactose medium began to consume the 
lactose in a fermenter 26 hours after inoculation, whereas the inoculum prepared 
in a medium with glucose instead of lactose began to attack the lactose in the 
fermenter only after 50 hours, and the penicillin activity reached was sub* 
stantially lower than with an adapted inoculum. 


TABLE 1 

Comparison of com stoop liquor and cottonseed meal with two different strains of 

P. ckrysogenum* 


ICEDIUIC 

DEIIEKKC STRAIN X1612 

WISCONSIN STRAIN QI76 

3 days 

4 days 

5 days 

6 days 




6 days 

2 per cent corn steep solids 

3 per cent lactose 

1 per cent CaCOj 

140 

180 

200 

120 

375 

550 

650 

600 

4 per cent cottonseed meal 

3 per cent lactose 

1 per cent Ca(X)i 

190 

250 

1 

175 

520 

800 

950 

1,000 

Com steep liquor medium plus 0.05 
per cent phenylacetyl derivative 

160 

250 

350 

300 

1,050 

1,300 


900 

Cottonseed meal medium plus 0.05 
per cent phenylacetyl derivative 

160 

270 

320 

200 

1 

540 

950 

1 

885 


* Data represent Oxford units per ml and are averages of triplicate flasks; submerged 
cultures on rotary shakers; eighty-ml medium per 260-ml Erlenmeyer flask; temp. 23 to 
26 C. 


8TJMMAKY 

Cottonseed meal is at least as good as com steep liquor for penicillin production 
by PmiciUium chrysogenum, strains Demerec X1612 and Wisconsin Q176. With- 
out added chemical precursors, cottonseed meal is considerably superior to com 
steep liquor. A number of the characteristics of the cottonseed meal medium 
are discussed. P. chrysogenum required an adaptation to lactose for the most 
rapid and efficient utilization of lactose in laboratory fermenters. 
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Mutation in higher plants and fungi is a well-recognized phenomenon. Its 
artihcial induction may be accomplished by various means which are important 
in obtaining new varieties of useful plants and in the prosecution of mycological 
and genetical problems. 

BUkeslee and Avery (1937) produced mutants in plants by means of an alka- 
loid of the phenanthrene series, colchicine, which occurs in a high concentration 
in Colchicum autumruUe. It is a mitotic poison capable of doubling the number of 
chromosomes and tlius inducing polyploidy. However, attempts to induce 
changes in fungi and bacteria by means of colchicine have met with failure 
(Blakeslee, 1939). Jennison (1940) studied the effects of 1 per cent colchicine in 
nutrient media on ten species of pathogenic bacteria, with no indication of either 
morphological or physiological changes. Similar results were also obtained by 
Bonetti and Illen 3 d (1941). Walker and Youmans (1940) found that 1 per cent 
colchicine inhibited the growth of Streptococcus hemolyticus, but 0.5 per cent and 
0.25 per cent had no effect. Staphylococcus aureus H developed a somewhat 
different type of growth in 2 per cent colchicine broth. On solid media wrinkled, 
waxy, and peculiarly greenish-yellow colonies developed, which obtained only in 
the presence of colchicine. They reverted to normal type immediately after 
being transferred to plain media. Thus it appears that colchicine does not dis- 
turb the structural apparatus of bacterial cells. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that colchicine does not affect the cells of Colchicum autumnale, from 
which it is derived (Levan, 1940). 

In recent years a chemical of the cholanthrene group, known as acenaphthene, 
CioHt(CH 2 ) 2 , has been found to cause profound polyploidy in plants (Shmuck, 
1938). Extensive studies of this compound indicate that in some respects it 
naay be superior to colchicine in throwing light upon the dynamics of cell division 
in general and meiosis in particular (Kostoff, 1938a, 19385; Navashin, 1938). 
It has been determined ^that 7 ^ of acenaphthene will cause a profound 
disturbance in one wheat seed with the formation of a polyploid set of chromo- 
somes (Shmuck and Gusseva, 1939a). 

MBTHODS AND RBSTTIiTS 

The writer has found that acenaphthene induced permanent changes in certain 
ph 3 d;opathogenic bacteria. Mutation was induced in Phytomonas michiganensis 
and Eminia carotovora by growing them in nutrient broth saturated with ace- 
naphthene, a medium which was imchanged by previous autoclaving at 15 
pounds’ presaire for 10 minutes. The inoculum was grown in liqtud media, and 
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only very youzig cultures were used in the experiments. It was foimd Huit the 
bacteria u^ in these experiments mutated most readily if recently isolated from 
their respective hosts. In some cells mutations occurred after two wedcs’ 
growth in acenaphthene broth at 28 C. The mutants were detected on agar 
plates by dilution or streaking. Acenaphth^ used in solid media failed to 
induce any mutation in either form. 

PhyUmonaa midiiganetma inoculated into acenaphthene broth at first showed 
some lag in the rate of growth but soon grew as well as in nutrient broth minus 
acenaphthene. Apparently a sudden and complete mutation occurs in P. tni/dti- 
ganenm, since nei^er intermediate nor typical forms cmild be found in aouiaph- 
thene broth after a certain time, and only a white, slimy, smooth t 3 rpe of col<my 
developed on agar plates. These forms were somewhat more virulent than the 
parent culture but otherwise have remained similar to the parent, except in colony 
type, for the last five years imder laboratory conditions. There was no deviation 
from the parent culture so far as sugar ferm^tation and other reacticms were 
concerned. Morphologically both types were alike. Previously, a similar white 
strain of P. michiganensis had been obtained as a variant in old cultures as well 
as from field material (Fawcett and Bryan, 1934; Ark, 1944). 

Occasicmally, when inoculated tubes of the acephthene series were left for some 
time, a very slow-growing, white, flat type of colony became evident. This 
proved to be another mutant of PhyUmumas michiganensis, which was very diffi- 
cult to maintain in the laboratory and showed no pathogenicity to tomato plants. 
Unsuccessful attempts were made to change the white race of P. michiganensis 
into the yellow (parental) form by the acenaphthene method. 

A recent isolate of Erwinia carotovora, from soft rot of carrot, responded to the 
acmiaphthene treatment by producing a mutant. However, a mixture of types 
prevailed, i.e., normal as well as mutated forms were jnmnt when the plates were 
prepared from 2-week or older acenaphthene broth cultures of the organism. 
The prevailing type was a grayish-white, compact, flat colony which grew slower 
than the parent strain. It was only slightly pathogenic on carrot slabs. No 
ph 3 rsiological or morphological differences were noticeable in common laboratory 
media. 

PhyUmumas phaseoli, a yellow pathogwi, did not produce any mutants in ace- 
naphthene brorii even after very prolonged growth thereia. 

Ibus, acenaphthene does not seem to have similar effects on all species of 
bacteria. This indication is in agreement with the. findings of Shmuck and 
Gusseva (1939&), who found that acenaphthene was not biologically active for 
the luguminous plants, but strongly so for the cereals. 

8UMMART 

Acenaphth^ie-saturated brotb is capable cS inducing permanent mutati(nis in 
PhyUmumas muMganensis mid Erainia caroUmra. 

Some mutants of Erwinia carotovora possessed a reduced pathogenidty fcnr 
carrot roots, and one mutant of Phytomonas mi^iganenm was nonpathogenic. 

Acmiaphriiesie does not act similarly on all species of bacteria. 
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Accurate determinations of the normal culture cycle and the growth rate of 
Mycc^xicterium tiAercubm var. hominis, to the knowledge of the author, have 
never been reported. Until recent years this organism has routinely been culti- 
vated in the form of a surface pellicle on solid or liquid media. Under these con- 
ditions tubercle bacilli grow in relatively dry coherent masses, and neither direct 
counts nor plate counts can be used for an estimation of the number of organisms 
present. Attempts have been made to measure the amount and rate of growth 
of tubercle bacilli by drying and weighing the total surface pellicle growth from 
liquid media after var 3 dng intervals of time. The technical difficulties and the 
inaccuracies of this method for the determination of bacterial mass have been 
pointed out by Mueller (1935). Furthermore, when tubercle bacilli are em- 
ployed, this method is even more inaccurate since a uniform inoculum cannot be 
used and the rate and t 3 q)e of growth may vary from flask to flask. In addition, 
since relatively large amounts of growth are necessary for the determinations, the 
earlier periods of the growth cycle might well be missed. 

Accurate determination of the growth rate would be of value for the determina- 
tion of the effect of physical or chemical agents on the growth of virulent tubercle 
bacilli. Previously such information either has been obtained subjectively, with 
a consequent large and unpredictable degree of error, or has been determined by 
the difference in total mass of culture after an arbitrary growth period. The 
latter method, however, frequently gives values that bear no relation to the rate 
of growth. 

The demonstration by Drea (1940, 1942) and Youmans (1944o, 19446) that 
fine suspensions of virulent hxunan type tubercle bacilli will grow readily beneath 
the surface of S3mthetic media permits the use of a uniform homogeneous inocu- 
lum and leaves only the problem of measuring accurately the subsequent growth. 
Since nitrogen is a relatively uniform constituent of living cells, Mueller (1935) 
recommended the use of nitrogen determinations on cultures of bacteria for de- 
termining the amount of growth. Hershey (1939) has shown that nitrogen 
"determinations on growing cultures of E/xherichia colt give values that are pro- 
portional to the total mass of growth, although not always proportional to the 
numb» of organisms present. 

The present paper details the use of micro-Kjeldahl nitrogen determinati(w 
for the purpose of determining the normal culture cycle, the growth rate, and the 
generation time of the H37Rv strain of virulent human t 3 rpe tubercle bacilli. 

* Hus work was aided by a grant from Parke Davis and Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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IIBTHODS 

The i^thetic medium emplojred contained aspar^iue, 0.5 per cent; mono* 
potasaum phosphate, 0.5 per cent; magneaum citrate, 0.15 per cent; potassium 
sulfate, 0.05 per cent; and glycerdl, 2.0 per cent; dissolved in water redistilled 
from glass. The pH was adjusted to 7.0 with sodium hydroxide, using a Coleman 
electrometer, and the medium was stailised in the autoclave at 10 pounds’ pres- 
aure for 20 minutes, although higher temperatures can be used without ill ^ect. 

Pyrex test tub^, 200 by 25 mm, were cleaned by standing overnight in con- 
cmtrated sulfuric acid. They were then thoroughly rinsed with tap water and 
distilled water and allowed to dry. When dry they were plugged with cotton 
mid steriUsed in the autoclave at 20 pounds’ pressure for 20 minutes. Following 
sterilisation, 10.0 ml oi sterile synthetic medium were introduced aseptically into 
each tube using an accurately calibrated volumetric pipette. 

The mtire surface pdlicle growth of a 21-day-old flask culture of the H37Rv 
strain of M. tubemdosu was washed by centrifugation three times with 20- to 30- 
ml portions of sterile 0.01 molar fdiosphate buffer solution, pH 7.0. The waited 
tubercle bacilli wm% transferred to a sterile mortar and ground with a sterile 
pestle, with the gradual addition of 0.01 molar phosphate buffer solution until a 
relatively homogeneous suspension resulted. Following tranter to a sterile tube 
the suspenedon was allowed to stand for 30 minutes to permit the larger clumps to 
settle out. The fine supernatant suspension was transferred to a sterile tube and 
standardised by micro-Kjeldahl determinations on suitable aliquot portions. 
Before the nitrogen detenninaticms were done it was necessary to coutrifoge and 
wajsh the aliquot portions in the manner to be described below, because in sus- 
pensions prepared in this fashion 30 to 40 per cent of the nitix^mi was found to be 
in solution, possibly due to the rupture of many organisms during grinding. 

Following standardization, the suspention was diluted with 0.01 molar phos- 
phate buffer solution to the desired nitrogen concentraticm, and each tube of 
medium was inoculated with 1.0 ml of this diluted suspension, using a volumetric 
pipette. The tubes were shaken, capped with waxed paper, and incubated at 
37 C. 

At intervals following inoculation, usually every 2 days, a number of tubes 
were removed from the incubator and heated in a boiling water bath for 10 min- 
utes; to each tube was then added, at room temperature, 10.0 ml of a saturated 
sdution of potassium lauryl sulfate, and 1.0 ml of a 2 per cent suspension of 
super-cel. The tubes were centrifuged at about 3,000 rpm for 5 minutes, and tixe 
sjipematant fluid was removed from the sediment by decantation or aspiration. 
T^ organisms were then washed twice with 20.0-ml portians of the potasriom 
lauryl sulfate solution. After the final washing, digesticm and nitrogen determi- 
nations of the entire contents of each tube were made according to the metiiod 

Ma and Zuazaga (1942). 

Numerous experiments have shown that the prdiminary heating in this pro- 
cedure did not alter the nitrogen contmit. Ihe potassium lauryl sulfate sduticm 
served as a wetting agent and prevented the fine grovrih cff tuberde badlli fnm 
climbin g the wdes of the tubes or from floating on the surface of tiie liquid. Ihe 
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super-cd greatly facilitated centrifugation, giving a more firmly packed sedimait, 
and greatly reduced the centrifugation time. 

BESVLIB 

Three types of growth curve were obtained with the virulent human type tu- 
bercle ba(^us, strain H37Rv, and are illustrated in graph 1. Curve B is aimilar 
to those obtained with other bacteria when the plate count method is employed: 
a lag phase followed by a period of l<^rithmic growth and finally by a peri^ of 
decreasing growth. Curves A and C, however, show that tubercle bacilli may 
begin immediately to grow at a constant rate. According to Herdiey (1939) 
and Winslow and Walker (1939) in experiments with E. colt, when determinations 
of cell mass were made using a favorable medium for growth of the culture, there 



Qbapb 1. Nobual Cultubb Ctcubb of M. tubebculobis (H37Rv) 

was no lag phase regardless of the age of the culture used for inoculation. The 
logarithmic growth phase started inunediately because of the fact that the total 
mass of the culture increased at a constant rate even though cell division was 
retarded. The qmthetic medium used for the tubercle bacilli would theoreti- 
cally be a relativdy unfavorable one; therefore, it was of interest that occaricaiaily 
no evidence of a lag phase was obtained. It is possible, of course, that the re- 
sults in graph 1 might have been due to the fact that the organisms used as an 
inoculum had, in the case of curve B, already passed the period of logarithmic 
growth, whereas those used in curves A and C were in the logarithmic growth 
phase at riie time of inoculation. Curve C is also interesting since we have m 
several occasions noted this very rapid rate of growth for a period of 6 to 8 days, 
fdlowed by a sudden decrease in rate, which then remained constant for 6 to 8 
days. No obvious explanation for this phenomenon presents itself, since all 
known physical and chemical factors were carefiiHy ctmtrolled. 
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In table 1 are shown the growth rate constants and the gestation times d ten 
separate growth curve determinations obtained by using 21-day>old surfane 
cultures of H37Ev as inocula. The values in the table were obtained by plotting 
the logarithms of the nitrogen values ag^st the time in days and drawing the 


TABLE 1 


Growtii rate constants and generation times of M. tubercdosis {BS7'Bio) 



AMT, OP lNOCin.011 IK 

MG OPN 

OPOWTB lATX CONSTANTS 

OF.KXXATIOK TUCK IK DAYS 

1 

0.04 

0.08 

3.70 

2 

0.03$ 

0.10 

8.01 

3 

0.025 

0.11 

2.73 

4 

0.02 

0.125 

2.48 

5 

0.03 

0.13 

2.31 

6 

1 0.016 

0.13 

2.31 

7 

0.036 

0.14 

2.13 

S 

0.02 

0.16 

2,00 

9 

0.03 

0.186 

1 1.32 

10 

0.015 

0.195 

1.54 



Gbapb 2 


curves that best fitted the data, the growth curve constants and the generation 
times were calculated from the straight-line portions of the curves, the logarith- 
mic growth phase. In most cas^ the slope of the line was detennined by in- 
Bpectiott, but two curves were selected which se«n^ to represent, r«^»ctivdy, 
experiments in which the points (teviated 1^ nokkedly and most matketfly 
frmn a straight line, and the rate of growth and the probable error w^ cfdcolated 
by the method of least squares. The probable errors # 0 te, respectively, phis or 
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minus 1.2 and 3.4 per cent. These axe illustrated in graphs 2 and 3. In graph 
2 six tubes of growth were used to determine each point on the curve, and in 
graph 3 three tubes were used. Therefore it would appear that, depending on 
the number of tubes of growth analyzed and the amount of care exercised in the 
determinations, the growth rate determinations have an accuracy of between a 
plus or minus 5 to 15 per cent. 

As shown by the data in table 1 , the growth rates, and therefore the generation 
times, varied markedly regardless of the amount of inoculum or the age of the 
culture used for inoculation. The chemical composition of the medium gn/l the 
physical growth conditions were constant; consequently, these results would seem 
to represent differences in the physiolc^cal state of the cultures used as inocula. 



Similar divergent results have been obtained in a few experiments using 14-day- 
old cultures as inocula. 

It should also be pointed out that in these experiments measurements are first 
made of .the amount of subsurface growth and secondly of combined subsurface 
and suciace growth since, depending on the amount of inoculum and the rate of 
growth, a surface pellicle will begin to form in the culture tubes in from 4 to 8 
days. 

Graph 4 shows the effect on the rate and amount of growth of the H37Rv strain 
when the potassium sulfate was omitted from the synthetic medium. The sulfur 
requirements of the tubercle bacillus are not well known, but the results show 
that although growth occurs in its absence, except for such small amounts as may 
be present as impurities in the other constituents of the medium, it is ccmsiderably 
reduced in rate and amount. 

llie usefulness of the method for the determination of the degree of inhibition 
of growth produced by bacteriostatic substances is illustrated in graphs 5 and 6. 
The substance used, 4,4' diamino diphenyl sulfone, exerts a suppressive effect on 
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^xperimfflEital tuberculosa oi guinea pigs (Feldman, Hinahaw, and Moaes , 19^), 
and derivatives of this compound have had dinioal trial aa ohemo^israpeutic 
agents for tuberculosis (d humans. This compound has also been shown to be 
bacteriostatic for tubercle bacilli in vitro (Steenken and Heiee, 1943; Youmana, 
19446). When 0.05 mg per csrt fd 4,4' diamino diphsxyl sulfone was present 
in the medium, the rate of growth was inhibited approximately 28 per cent 
(graidi 5). With a concentration of 1.0 mg per cent, the inhibiticm of tiie^rate 



2 4 6 8 10 12 


Time in dajys 

Qbaph 4. EFnccT of Omisuon of KSOt fboh Btmthxtic Mbdicx on Obowth of 

M. TCBEBCX7LOSI8 (H37Rv) 

of growth was apprmdmately 62 per cent. Furthermore, 1.0 mg per cent pora- 
aminobsrzoic add completely reversed the bacteriostatic action of 4 ,4' diamino 
diphenyl sulfcme and did not itself exert any stimulating or inhibitcuy effect cm 
the growth of the tubercle bacilli (graph 6). Off further interest is the fact that 
the method clearly shows a lag in the inhibitcnry action of this sulfone cm the 
tubercle badllus dmilar to the lag in the action of the sulfonamides that has been 
observed with other bacteria (Henry, 1943). 

The validity oS this method fw the determination of the amount and rate <d 
growth of tubercle bacilli is, of course, based cm the assumption that thO increase 
in bacterial nitrogen is proportional to the increase in the total mass of the bac- 
terial populaticm. This has been shown to be true pf E. eoli (Hddiey, 1639), 
and pr^mably would also be true <d the tuborde badllus. However, the posd- 
bility should be kept in mind that under cmditicmB diffoent frmn those used in 
the present work the ratio of nitrogen to the total mass m^t be different. 
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Gbapb 5. The Effect of 0.5 no Peb Cent 4,4' Diamino Diphentl Sulfonb on Gbovth 

OF M. TUBEBCULOBIS (H37Rv) 



< iBAFH 6. The Effect of 1.0 mo Peb Cent 4,4' Diamino Difhbktl Solfone and PABA 
ON GBOWTH of M. TUBEBCULOBIS (H37Rv) 
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S0|OtART 

By the use oi imcro-Ejeldahl mtrogen detenniimtionsi the culture cycle of the 
virulent human type tubercle bacillus, strain HSTRv, was determined. From 
the logarithmic portion of the growth curve, the growth rates and generation 
times were calculated. Under the conditions of the experiment the generation 
times were found to vary between approximately H 3§ days. The useful- 
ness of the method for accurately determining the amount of growth of tubercle 
bacilli and the effect on the rate of growth of alteration of the composition of 
the medium and of the presence of growth-inhibiting substances is illustrated. 
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The identity of 113 cultures of streptococci recovered from cases of subacute 
bacterid endocarditis has been reported recently (Niven and White, 1946). Of 
this number, 42 seemed to represent a hitherto unrecognized variety, or species, 
which has been tentatively labeled Streptococci s.b.e. In contrast with other 
streptococci associated with endocarditis those cases caused by Streptococcus s.be . 
respond sluggishly, or not at all, to Loewe’s penicillin-anticoagulant therapy 
(Lwwe, 1946o, 19466; Loewe, Plummer, Niven, and Sherman, 1946). 

Since prompt identification of Streptococcus 6.b.e. may be a lifesaving measure, 
adequate methods for accomplishing this would be desirable. A detailed de- 
scription of this streptococcus is to be given in a forthcoming publication. In 
the present report a unique physiological characteristic of Streptococcus s.b.e. will 
be described, namely, the ability to S3mthesize a polysaccharide from sucrose in 
broth culture. 


METHODS AND RESULTS 

In determining the fermentation characteristics of our collection of strepto- 
cocci from endocarditis (White, 1944) it was noticed that some of the cultures 
when grown in a 1 per cent sucrose broth appeared to become slightly viscous. 
Practically all strains having this property were identified as Streptococcus 6.b.e. 
In line with this suggestion, a large part of the collection has been restudied with 
respect to pol 3 rsaccharide synthesis from sucrose. 

Ihe ability to form large, mucoid colonies on a 5 per cent sucrose agar (Niven, 
Smiley, and Sherman, 1941o) has become a convenient and accurate presumptive 
test for the identification of Streptococcus salivarius. As opposed to the picture 
presented by Streptococcus salivarius, none of the Streptococcus s.b.e. showed any 
evidence of mucoid colonies when streak cultures were observed on this medium 
after 24 hours’ incubation at 37 C. However, after the incubation was con- 
tinued for 3 additional days, 24 cultures showed slight evidence of polysaccharide 
synthesis. The individual colonies appeared very much like minute, clear-glass 
beads scattered over the surface of the plate. On the thickly seeded portion of 
the plate the mucoid appearance was somewhat more evident. The mucoid 
appearance upon the plate culture, however, could be easily missed by a casual 
observer. Eight of the Streptococcus 8.b.e. cultures showed no evidence of poly- 
saccharide synthesis upon continued incubation. 

The cultures were then tested in a sucrose broth having the following compo- 
sition: 1 per cent tryptone, 0.6 per cent yeast extract, 0.6 per cent KjHPOi, and 
5X) per cent sucrose ; pH 7.4. The results obtaii^d in this medium were striking. 
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Afteo’ an incubation period of 3 days at 37 C, 31 of tbe 34 Steptoeoeem s.bje. 
oultures teated riu>Wl a marked inereaae in t!te viscosity of the brotih (table 1). 
Nine of the oultures actually solidified the medium, these cultures having the 
conristency of about a 1 per cent agar. The viscous nature of those cultures 
which did not solidify the mediiun could be easily determined by agptatiog the 
contents of the tubes so as to incorporate a few small ak bubbles. When the 
agitation ceased, there was an immediate arrest in the motion of the bubbles 
and the suspension of bacterial cells. Upon continued incubation, there was 
little or no tendency for the cells to settle out of the sucrose medium, whereas 
the same strains grown in a 5 per cent glucose broth would tend to settfe out 
leaving a clear supernatant. 

The three strains which failed to syntl^size the poljmaccharide grew poorly in 
the sucrose medium. It is assumed that the reascm for faUure with these cultures 
was an insufiSdent medium for optimmn growth. These strains, two of vrilidti 
had been isolated from one patient, had alwa 3 ns grown poorly in labcsiatory media. 
Vfhsn tested again in a medium containing only 3 per cent sucrose and forrified 


TABLE 1 

Polytaeoharide tytOhuit from tucro$e by endoeard^ euUurtt 


8FBCES8 01 VAICBTY 

cmTotst ntstso 

ctnurom mmmao cAnconDiAts 

8YNTBX8X8 

SucroM tear 
streaka 

Sucrote bfoth 

Streptococcus s.b.e 

a4 

24 (slight) 

0 

32 

Streptococcus miiis 

29 

2 

Streptococcus bans 

7 

7 

7 

Miscellaneous 

18 

0 

0 





with beef infusion, one of the three strains showed marked evidence of poly- 
saccharide synthesis. 

Among the collection of streptococci tested in the sucrose broth were seven 
cultures which had been previously identified as Streptococcus bovis. All these 
strains produced mucoid colonies on sucrose agar similar to certain me mb ers of 
this species from bovine sources (Niven, Smiley, and Sherman, 19416). In the 
5 per cent sucrose broth these cultures also synthesised a polysaccharide as evi- 
denced by a marked increase in the turbidity of the culture medium, with a slight 
increase in viscosity. Only one strain, however, increased the viscosity to such 
an extent that it could not be distinguished from Streptococcus s.b.e. The Strep- 
tococcus bom cultures from endocarditis were of the “indifferent” type (m blood 
a^, in additkHi to having several other {dnysiologieal characteristics which would 
afford easy dififerentiation from ^reptococeus s.b.e. 

Of the 29 strains of Streptoceeeus mitis cultures ffrnn endocarditis tested, nmw 
showed any evidence of mucoid colony production on sucrose agar, but two 
strains were found whfeh appeared to be idi^ical td.iS<repfeoo^^ in sucrose 

broth. In ixmtrast to Streptococcus a.ba., these irtrains fermemted rafiNose, but 
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not malm, aod failed to produce ammonia from ar^nine. They could also be 
differentiated from Strej^oaiccus s.b^. by serolo^cal methods. 

Of the remaining 18 streptococcus cultures from endocarditis tested, none was 
fotmd to show any evidence of polysaccharide synthesis from sucrose, either on 
the agar plate or in broth (nilture. In this group were cultures which had been 
identified as Streptococcua agalactiae, Streptococcus faeealis, lancefield ^up 
G (non-minute variety), and four strains wMch could not be identified by either 
physiological or serological methods. 

POLTSACCHABIDE SmTHESIS 7B0U OTHEB SUGARS 

Three strains of Streptococcus s.b.e., one Streptococcus horn, and the two poly- 
saccharide-synthesizing cultures of Streptococcus mitis were inoculated into broth 
media containing 5 per cent each of all the various sugars, polysaccharides, and 
higher alcohols commonly used in fermentation tests. Also included was a 
broth containing both glucose and fructose at a level of 2.5 per cent each. There 
was no evidence of polysaccharide synthesis by any of the strains on any of the 
test substances except sucrose. 

Of interest is the fact that none of the strains synthesized visual quantities of 
pol 3 r 8 accharide from rafiSnose. Although Streptococcus s.b.e. does not charac- 
teristically ferment this sugar, one strain was included which possessed this 
property. The three Streptococcus bovis and the two Streptococcus tnUis cultures 
included were able to ferment raffinose. In contrast to ttese findings, all Strep- 
tococcus salivarius strains from the human throat are able to synthesize a levan 
from both sucrose and rafiSnose (Niven, Smiley, and Sherman, 1941a). 

One strain of Streptococcus s.b.e. was teste'd for its ability to synthesize a poly- 
saccharide from sucrose in cell suspension. The cells were grown for 18 hours in 
03 per cent sucrose broth, then centrifuged out, washed once, and concentrated 
tenfold in a phosphate-buffered, 5 per cent sucrose solution, pH 7.4. The sus- 
pension was incubated at 37 C and neutralized occasionally with strong NaOH. 
Within 8 hours the contents of the flask had solidified. 

PHT8ICAL AND CHSUaCAL PBOFERTIES 07 THE POLYSACCHARIDE 

Two liters of the 5 per cent sucrose medium were inoculated with a strain of 
Streptococcus B.b.e. and incubated at 37 C. At occasional intervals the add 
{Hoduoed was neutralized with strong NaOH. When acid production ceased 
(in 48 hours), the flask was steamed for 30 minutes to kill the cells. Ethyl 
alcohol was added to the semisolid medium, with vigorous agitation, to ap- 
proximaiely 50 per cent concentration. At this stage a large quantity of gelat- 
inous predpitate settled out of the medium. Tte precipitate was washed 
several times in 50 per cent alcohol and then resuspended in water. The pre- 
dintation procedure was repeated three times, after which the precipitate was 
suspended in irater and dialyzed for 24 hours against running tap water. 

The suspensicm was then jaecipitated with excess alcohol, washed twice with 
95 per cent alcohol, and then spread out to dry for 24 hours at 110 C. Even 
though no attempt were made to tecovm* the polysaccharide quantitatively, 
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21 grains of the dried substance were obtained hrotn the 160 gruns of added 
sucrose in the original medium. 

This dried substance scared to be a noixture of two polysaccharides, one 
fraction (estuoated to be about 10 per cent) being soluble in water. The water- 
soluble component was removed by suspending the dried material in water with 
mechanical stirring, followed by centrifugii^. The operation was repeated until 
no dcohol-precipitable material was found in the supernatant. No attempts 
were made to identify the water-soluble fraction. 

Even though it is insoluble in water, the larger fraction is characterized by its 
marked ability to imbibe water, resulting in a viscous suspension at a 1 per cent 
concentration. It can be centrifuged out easily to a thick, gelatinous mass, 
or can be precipitated out with 50 per cent alcohol. In normal Hd it goes into 
a turbid colloidal suspension with loss in viscosity. It is soluble in normal NaOH. 
There was found to be 0.1 per cent nitrogen and 0.5 per cent ash in the purified 
and dried material. 

The polysaccharide was difficult to hydrolyze. A 2 per cent suspension in 
normal HCl heated for 4 hours at 100 C did not result in complete hydrolysis, 
as judged by the rate of increase in reducing the sugar content of aliquots taken 
at 30-minute intervals. At the end of the heating period 83 per cent of the car- 
bohydrate could be accounted for as reducing sugars (calculated as glucose). 
Tte optical activity of the clarified hydrolyzate indicated 84 per cent glucose. 
Therefore, it was tentatively concluded that the insoluble pol 3 rBacclmride pro- 
duced by the 8treptoa>ccm s.b.e. strain was a dextran. 

DISCUSSION 

As this report was being prepared, our attention w'as called to a recent article 
by Hehre and Neill (1946) concerning the production of a dextran from sucrose 
by 22 of their 45 cultures of streptococci isolated from cases of subacute bac- 
terial endocarditis. From the description given by the authors it would appear 
highly jsrobable that most, if not all, of their dextran-producing cultures are 
identical with Streptococcus s.b.e. Our tentative identification of the polysac- 
charide as a dextran is in entire conformity with their results employing sero- 
logical methods. 

An interesting observation reported by Hehre and Neill is that, although very 
little or no dextran is synthesized by their cultures on sucrose agar incubated 
aerobically, all strains produced mucoid colonies on the same agar imder anaero- 
bic conditions. We have not tested our cultures in this manner. 

Assuming that the cultures of Hehre and Neill are identical with Streptococcus 
s.b.e., it is interesting to note that this organism has been found to occur in a 
Iw^ proportion of the cases of endocarditis, as determined independently in two 
different laboratories. As will be pointed out in a future publication, this stn^ 
tococcus (with one exception) has not been encountered from sources other than 
cases (rf endocarditis. - 

Because of the relatively large proportion of fatal cases due to this orgaaisin, 
it m^t at times be highly desirjdile to' fbcognize this-mganism during rise early 
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gtai;es of the disease. The production of a dextran in sucrose broth (or perhaps 
on sucrose agar plates incubated anaerobically) might prove to be a valuabte 
IBesumptive test. 

Although Streptococcus salimrius was not encountered m our collection of 
endocarditis cultures (nor were there any in the collection of Hehre and Neill), 
it may at times be necessary to differentiate between these two groups of strepto- 
cocci. Although there are many other physiological differences which could be 
used, this can be accomplished easily by merely observing the types of colonies 
on wcrose agar and the changes taking place in sucrose broth. Streptococcus 
adivarius produces large mucoid colonies on sucrose agar within 24 hours (aero- 
bically), and in sucrose broth a bluish opalescence is developed in the supernatant 
with no apparent increase in viscosity. Some cultures of Streptococcus salivarius 
also synthesize an insoluble dextran from sucrose (Niven, Smiley, and Sherman, 
19416), but this material settles to the bottom of the tube in a flocculent mass 
along with the bulk of the bacterial cells. 

Since a few cultures of Streptococcus bovis and Streptococcus mitts which produce 
a viscous dextran in sucrose broth may also be encountered in endocarditis cases, 
this test cannot be considered a perfect one. Other physiological or serological 
procedures would also have to be used in order to identify Streptococcus s.b.e. 
positively. 

Since some strains of Streptococcus 8.b.e. solidify the sucrose broth, whereas 
others merely increase the viscosity of the medium, it might be concluded that 
these organisms are s}rntbe8izing different types of poljrsaccharides. It is felt, 
however, that this is merely a quantitative effect; those strains which solidify 
the broth may be synthesizing larger quantities of the same polysaccharide, 

SUMMABT 

Thirty-two of the 34 strains of Streptococcus 8.b.e. recovered from cases of sub- 
acute bacterial endocarditis synthesized large quantities of a polysaccharide from 
sucrose in broth culture, as determined by an increase in viscosity or byactutd 
solidification of the medium. These cultures synthesized little or no polysac- 
charide when streaked on sucrose agar. 

This unique property may be helpful in the identification of Streptococcus s.b.e., 
such culture's having been recovered from approximately one-third of the cases 
studied. 

The polysaccharide has been tentatively identified as a dextran. 
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In two preliminary publications (Loewe, Plummer, Niven, and Sherman, 
1946; Niven and White, 1946) a report has been presented outlining the identities 
of various streptococcus cultures isolated from a large number of cases of sub- 
acute bacterial endocarditis. One of the largest groups recorded appeared to 
represent a hitherto unrecognized variety, or species. This streptococcus, which 
was recovered from approximately one-third of tha^atients aflBicted with 
bacterial endocarditis, has several unique physiologic^ characteristics which 
afford a relatively ample and accurate means for identification. Furthermore, 
all the strains which have been studied thus far have fallen into one of two 
serological types. For the sake of convenience this streptococcus is referred to as 
“Streptococcus 8.b.e.” 

The successful use of penicillin-anticoagulant therapy for subacute bacterial 
endocarditis by Loewe (1945a, 19456) has recently received wide attention. 
For the first time a large proportion of the patients suffering from this disease 
are being cured. As reported by Loewe, a majority of the cases which do not 
respond to the treatment are ones from which Streptococcus 8.b.e. have been re- 
covered. 

The purpose of the present publication is to describe in detail the physiological 
characteristics of Streptococcus s.b.e. 

soxnacEB of cultukes 

Streptococci recovered from the blood stream or heart vegetation of endocardi- 
tis cases have been kindly furnished from seven different hospitals widely dis- 
tributed over the country. The relative frequency of Streptococcus 8.b.e. among 
the cultures from each of these sources was practically the same. To date, 42 
cultiues of this organism from 36 cases of subacute endocarditis have been 
studied. In a few instances duplicate cultures were received, one of which had 
bear isolated from the patient’s blood or heart vegetation after death, a few 
weeks after the or^ixxal blood culture had been taken. In all instances of this 
kind the duplicate cultures were found to be identical. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

As the cultures were received, they were examined microscopically for purity; 
all cultures about which there was any doubt as to purity were reisolated. All 
cultures wwe tested for the presence of the enzyme catalase, with entirely nega- 
tive results. N<me produced detectable quantities of gas from the fermentation 
of glucosO) and none was found to be bile-soluble. 
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Several, but not all, cultures oS Streptococeua 8.b.e. were tested on the various 
Lancefield sera representing groups A through G, wirii entirely negative resoltti. 

The various physiological tests used tlu'ougbout this stu^ were those cte- 
scribed by Sherman (1937), plus a few others which had been developed in this 
laboratory since that date. Table 1 presents a sununaiy of the general char- 
acteristics of this group of streptococci, alcmg with the percentage of cultures de- 
viating from the typical physiological pattern. These cultures were tested as 
they were received, such work extending over a period of three years. 


TABLE 1 

Physiological characteristics of Streptococcus s.b.e. 



TYnCAL OUIACTEUSTICS 

Pl» CatHT HAVING TYKCAL 
CHAmACTEllSTlQi 

Greening of blood agar 

+ 

98 

Growth at 10 C 

— 

100 

Growth at 45 C 

=fc 

S6(-) 

Grow'th on 40% bile blood agar 


72 

Growth in 6.5% sodium chloride 

— 

100 

Strong reducing action 

— 

100 

Final pH in glucose broth 

4. 6-5.0 

100 

Arginine hydrolysed 

+ 

100 

Sodium hippurate hydrolysed 


100 

Starch hydrolysed 

— 

72 

Slime synthesis, 5% sucrose broth 

+ 

95 

Arab! nose 

— 

100 

Xylose 


100 

Maltose 

+ 

100 

Lactose 


1 100 

Sucrose 

-f 

100 

Trehalose 

-f 

98 

Raffinose 


67 

Inulin 

+ 

81 

Glycerol 

— 

100 

Mannitol 

. — 

100 

Sorbitol 


98 

Salicin 

-h 

100 

Esculin 


86 


Streptococcus 8.b.e. is a “viridans” type of streptococcus, generally produdng 
a greening reaction on blood agar. However, one exception was encountered, 
this culture producing a complete but narrow hemols^tic sone after 48 hoars' 
incubation. In conformity with the “viridans” group as defined by Sherman 
(1937), none of the cultures was capable of initiating growth at 10 C; however, 
approrimately half of them were unable to grow at 45 C. 

Of possible significance is the fact that 30 of the 42 cultures were able to grow 
on blood agar ccmtaining 40 per cent bile. Ute two recognised ^)ecies Of viridans 
streptococci from human sources, Streptwoeeus wHoaritts and Strep^otpeeus 
mitis, do not possess this ability. - 

None of the strains was able to grow in a broth containing 6.5 per cent sodium 
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chloride, nor did any riiow strong reducing action in litmus milk. These tests, 
along with tile temperature limits of growth, would adequately differentiate 
Streptococcus 8.b.e. from the enterococci. 

None of the cultures was able to hydrolyze sodium hippurate. Twelve strains 
hydrolyzed starch. The final pH produced in a 1 per cent glucose broth varied 
between 4.6 and 5.0, with an average of 4.8. 

A test of primary importance for the identification of Streptococcus s.b.e. is the 
hydrolysis of aiginine. The established species of the viridans group of strep- 
tococci, namely. Streptococcus bovis, Streptococcus equinus. Streptococcus ther- 
mophilus, and Streptococcus salviarius, characteristically do not attack this amino 
sudd. All Streptococcus s.b.e. cultures in our collection were able to do so. The 
most likely '‘species” to cause confusion in this respect is that heterogeneous 
group of streptococci occurring in the normal human throat classified as Strep- 
tococcus mitis. About one-third of these organisms hydrolyze arginine (Sher- 
man, Niven, and Smiley, 1943). Of the 45 Streptococcus mitis cultures we have 
studied from endocarditis, 12 hydrolyzed aiginine, but other physiolc^cal tests 
offered adequate differentiation between these strains and Streptococcus s.b.e. 

It has been reported (White, 1944; Niven, Kiziuta, and White, 1946) that 
Streptococcus s.b.e. cultures have the ability to synthesize large amounts of a 
dextran in broth containing 5 per cent sucrose, but not on sucrose agar. All 
but two of the cultures tested possessed this ability. The sucrose cultures pre- 
sented striking appearances, becoming extremely viscous after 24 hours’ in- 
cubation, and many cultures actually became solidified upon further incubation. 
This simple test has proved to be of great assistance in identifying Streptococcus 
s.b.e. It is not a perfect one, however. Two cultures of Streptococcus mitis and 
seven Streptococcus bovis strains isolated from subacute endocarditis have also 
been found to synthesize a polysaccharide from sucrose in broth culture, some of 
these appearing very much like the Streptococcus s.b.e. strains. 

Recently Hehre and Neill (1946) have reported that certain cultures of strep- 
tococci associated with subacute bacterial endocarditis synthesized large amounts 
of a dextran in sucrose broth, or on sucrose agar plates incubated anaerobically. 
From the description given by these authors, there would appear to be no 
doubt that the streptococci studied by them are identical with Streptococcus s.b.e. 

Among the fermentation tests employed, two seemed to be of significance and 
aid in identifying Streptococcus s.b.e. The majority (34) of these organisms fer- 
mented inulin, whereas a minority (14) fermented raffinose. The ability to 
ferment inulin but not rafiSnose is a unique combination of fermentation char- 
acteristics among the recognized species of streptococci. Even though appre- 
ciable variation was experienced in the fermentation of these substances, they 
were of great help in recognizing this variety of streptococcus. If a strep- 
tococcus from endocarditis was found to ferment inulin but not raffinose, it 
invariably proved to be Streptococcus 8.b.e. 

STEBPTOCOCCUS S.B.E. FBOM OTHER SOURCES 

ffince ti>e great majority of the streptococci from subacute bacterial endo- 
carditis lepOTted in the literature have been found to be of the viridans type, it 
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has been genenJb^ assumed that the primary source these organisms is the 
nrouth and throat. In line vith this assumption^ eff(ats 'were made to isolate 
StrejOococeus s.b.e. from the normal human throat. Swabs were made nround 
the tcmmllar areas of 20 healthy individuals. Also, throat swabs from one dog 
and one cat 'were included in the experiment. The swabs were rinsed in a nutri> 
ent broth and plated immediately by the loop dilution technique on 6 pra cent 
sucrose agar. The plates were incubated at 37 C for 24 hours. In order to 
avoid StreplococeuB Mlivarius only those colonies showing no evidence of marked 
slime formation were isolated. Of the 680 streptococcus cultures isdated from 
these plates not a single one was found to be Streptococcus s.b.e. 

In another attempt advantage was taken of the fact that most cultures of 
Streptococcus s.b.e. are much more tolerant to bile than the ordinary streptococci 
commonly formd in the human throat. Swabs from the throats of ten healthy 
indi'viduals were lightly streaked over the surface of blood agar containing 30 
per cent bile. After incubation for 24 hours the surface gro'wth was washed off 
•with stwile broth and plated immediately by loop dilution on blood agar. Col- 
onies were picked which showed greenirrg reactions. Of the 42 str^tococcus 
cultures isolated, not one was Strej^coceus s.b.e. 

In a third attempt throat swabs from 19 healthy individuals were plated on a 
blood agar containing 0.02 per cent sodium azide in order to aid in eliminating 
the growtii of most of the organisms in the human throat other than those of the 
genus Streptococcus. After 48 hours' incubation 98 colonies, not of the in- 
different type, were isolated. None of these proved to be Streptocoams 8.b.e. 
Therefore, if Streptococcus 8.b.e. exists in the nonnal human throat, the munbers 
present must be very small indeed. 

Probably quite by accident, a culture of Strejrioeoccus s.b.e. was isolated from 
the irrigations of a chronically infected maxillary sinus. This culture was iden- 
tified by both physiological and serological methods. Washings from the in- 
fected sinuses of mght other individuals, however, yielded (mly Streptococcus 
pyogenes. 

Another culture of Streptococcus s.b:e. has been isolated from an extracted 
tooth. This culture, which was sent to us by Dr. Loewe, was recovered from 
a patient suffering from subacute bacterial endocarditis caused by Strej^ococeus 
s.b.e. Other than these two cultures, strains of Streptococcus B.b.e. have not been 
isolated from any other source than the blood stream or heart of endocarditis 
patients. 


NUTBmVE BEQUniElIBiNTS 

Streptococcus s.b.e. grows somewhat more slowly than most streptocood tm 
ordinary laboratory media. Another annoying feature of this organiam is that 
it tends to die out rapidly in liquid media, requiring frequent tranrfers when broth 
cultures are used. 

This organism, however, does not appear to be very fastidious in its nutxitive 
requirements. Eighteen of the 20 cultures tested produced satisfactory growth 
upon serial transfer in a casdn lydrdysatc medhan, idus ail the known B 
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vitamins. Two strains were studied in some detail as to their vitamin require- 
ments. For both strains nicotinic acid, riboflavin, biotin, pyridoxine, and 
pantothoiic acid were found to be essential for growth. 

DISCUSSION 

As a possible means of preventing the entry of Streptococcus s.b.e. into the 
blood stream with subsequent infection of the heart valves, it would be of great 
interest to determine the usual habitat of this organism. The results of the 
present investigation would seem to indicate that this group of streptococci is 
not a normal inhabitant of the human throat. Of the 820 streptococcus cultures 
isolated by selective procedures from the human throat not a single member of 
this group was found. In connection with independent investigations in this 
laboratory a very large number of viridans streptococci have been studied from 
several different sources. None of these streptococci has been foimd to be 
Streptococcus s.b.e. with the exception of the culture from an* infected anus. 
The Streptococevo B.b.e. culture received from Dr. Loewe which was isolated from 
an extracted tooth of a patient afflicted with endocarditis mi^t be of some 
significance. 

The fact that most strains of Streptoco<xus s.b.e. are relatively tolerant to bile 
would suggest that these organisms could survive, and possib^^ grow, in the 
human intestine. No direct attempts were made to isolate Streptococcus B.b.e. 
from this source. " 

Lamanna (1944) has studied a streptococcus strain from subacute bacterial 
endocarditis in some detail as to its morphological variations. An explanation 
was offered for the diphtheroid appearance of this strain when grown under 
certain conditions. This culture was received from Dr. Lamanna and found to be 
a typical strain of Strejdococcus 8.b.e. 

Although there exists some degree of physiological variation among the 
different strains of Streptococcus s.b.e., no single culture was encoimtered which 
could not be recognized by its physiological pattern alone. In every instance its 
identity was confirmed by serological methods. Because of its unique display of 
physiological characteristics, the ease with which it can be characterized ser- 
ologically, and its apparent medical significance, it would seem fitting to attach 
to this group of streptococci a specific name. White (1944) has proposed 
Streptococcus sanguis, which w'ould appear to be an appropriate descriptive name. 
From the biological standpoint the group appears to be as homogeneous and 
distinct as many of the well-established species in the genus Streptococcus. 
Only by a study of a much larger collection of this group will the validity of a 
species name be ascertained. 
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SUMUfARY 

A description of a hitherto unrecognized group of streptococci associated with 
subacute bacterial endocarditis is given. The streptococcus is of the viridans 
type, having a unique combination of physiological characteristics, including the 
ability to s}mthesize large amounts of a polysaccharide in a sucrose broth, to 
hydrolyze arginine, and to ferment inulin but not raifinose. The species name 
Streptococcus sanguis^ suggested by White (1944), seems appropriate. 

Hiis streptococcus was recovered from approximately one-third of the cases 
studied. 
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A detailed description of the physiolc^cal characteristics of Strepiococcm 
s.b.e., a hitherto unrecognized group of streptococci associated with subacute 
bacterial endocarditis, has been given in a previous publication (White and 
Niven, 1916). Since these streptococci seemed to comprise a relatively homo- 
geneous group as judged by physiological tests, it seemed desirable to determine 
their serological properties. 

The results of this study have shown that 37 of the 42 cultures studied fall into 
one serological type, whereas the remaining 5 strains fall into a second type. The 
interrelationships existing between these two types, as determined by the 
precipitin and agglutinin techniques, will be discussed. 

METHODS 

Antisera were prepared by injecting heat-killed cells intravenously into rabbits 
in accordance with the technique of Lanceheld (1933). The ceils were harvested 
from 18-hour meat infusion broth cultures containing 0.1 per cent glucose and 
0.2 per cent KsHPOt, resuspended in ^ volume of saline, and killed by heating to 
56 C for 1 hour. One to two ml. of this suspension was injected daily for 7 
days, followed by a week’s rest period. Usually 3 series of injections were suffi- 
cient for obtaining satisfactory serum. 

In the precipitin experiments the procedure of Lancefield (1933) was followed 
with respect to the preparation of cell extracts and the technique of testing. 
When aWrption procedures wete used, the technique of Lancefield (1938) was 
employed. 

The ag^utination experiments were performed by using cellular antigens pre- 
pared in the same manner as for animal inoculation. All cell suspensions were 
adjusted to approximately uniform turbidities before testing. 

In studying the immunological characteristics of “Streptococcus MG,” a 
streptococcus recovered from cases of primary atypical pneumonia, Miriek 
et cd. (1944a) reported that washed cells of these oiganisms showed a much higher 
agglutinative titer than unwashed cells. In preliniinary experiments no effect 
was observed in the titer by washing the cellular antigens of SirejAococais 8.b.e. 
Therefore, the washing procedure was not followed throughout this study. 
After mixing the cells with an equal volume of the various serum dilutions, the 
vials were incubated for 8 to 12 hours at 37 C before the final observations were 
made. 


BESXJLTS 

Preliminary results with a group of 8 cultures of Streptococcus s.b.e. indicated 
a marked d^ree of serological homcgeneity. Extracts of all cultures gave 
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poditive predintiin tests with an antiserum prepared against one strain of tins 
group. However, as more cultures were cdlected, an occasional strain was found 
which failed to react with tiie serum. In all, 5 such cultural have been en- 
countered thus far. 

Upon injecting a rabbit with one of the nonreacting cultures, a serum was 
obtained which reacted with extracts of the remaining 4 cultures. For the sake 
of convenience we have arbitrarily designated the larg^* group of the serologi- 
cally specific Streptococeua 8.b.e. cultures as type I; the 5 remaining cultures are 
referred to as type II. 

Upon testing ^e entire collection with the type II serum, we made an interest- 
ing observation. As shown in table 1, 5 of the cultures which had shown positive 
precipitin tests with the ts^pe I serum also reacted with the type II serum. Thus 
it would appear that these 5 cultures contained both types I and II antigens. 
Accordingly, they have been labeled tspe I-II, Streptococcus s.b.e. 

A logical explanation of this occurrence would be that the 5 tjnpe l-II cultures 
w^ actually impure and composed of a mixture of both t 3 rpeB I and II strains. 

TABLE 1 


Precipitin reaetiom of Streptococcus s.b.e. extracts with sera prepared against three 

representative cuUuree 


EXXIACTS TX8TED 

BESUlf USED 

P5 

(type I) 

JH49 
(type II) 

P25 

(type MI) 

32 

+ 



+ 

5 

- 

•f 

•f 

5 

-f- 

+ 

-h 


In order to test this hypothesis, one of these cultures was plated out on an agar 
medium by the loop dilution technique. Eighteen isolations were made from as 
many weU-separated colonies. Extracto of all these freshly isolated strains re- 
acted positively with both type-specific sera. Therefore, it would seem highly 
probable that the type I-II cultures possess both type-specific antigens. 

From these findings it would appear likely that an antiserum prepared against 
one of the type I-II cultures would react with the entire collection of Streptococcus 
B.b.e. organisms. As shown in table 1, such a serum has been product. The 
serum, however, reacted noticeably stronger with type I extracts than with those 
prepared from type II cultures. 

The presence of both type-specific antigens in one culture was further con- 
firmed by absorption ejqperiments. Both a tsrpe I and a type II serum wotc 
absorbed with a concentrated cell suspension prepared from a culture represent- 
ing the so-called type I-II. Table 2 shows t^t both sera were entirely voided 
of their respective antibodies, and that they no longer reacted with any of the 
cultures tested. 

Another means of demonstrating tiw presence of dual antigms in these cul- 
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tures was accomplished by a second absorption experiment. Two portions of a 
serum prepared against one of the type I-II cultures were absorbed by type I 
and type II cells, respectively. The serum absorbed with type I cells no longer 
reacted with any type I extracts tested, but continued to show positive precipitin 

TABLE 2 


Ah$orption experiment ehowing the removal of precipitin antibodies from types I and II sera 

with one culture 


lABBXT SXXUlf 

CULTUBE E3CTBACT AMD 
TYPE BEPKESBMTBD 

PBSCmTXN BEACnON 

Type I, unabeorbed 

P6(I) 

++ 


P24(I-II) 

++ 


JH49(II) 

— 

Type I, absorbed with P25 (type I-II) cells 

P5(I) 

— 


P24(I-II) 

— 

Type II, unabsorbed 

P5(I) 

P24(MI) 

4-h 


JH49(II) 

++ 

Type II, absorbed with P25 (type I-II) cells 

P24(I-II) 



JH49(II) 

— 


TABLE 3 

Absorption experiment demonstrating the presence of two type-specific antibodies in a serum 

produced against one culture 


BABBIT SEBT7K AGAINST P25 (TYPE 1*11) 

CULTUBE EXTBACT AMD TYPE 
BEPEESENTED 

PBEaPITIN BEACTXOK 

Unabsorbed 

PS(I) 

++ 


JH40(II) 

+ 


P24(I-II) 

++ 

Absorbed with P5 (type I cells) 

P6(I) 

— 


JH40(II) 

+ 


P24(I-II) 

+ 

Absorbed with JH49 (type 11} cells 

P5(I) 

+ 

JH40{II) 

- 


P24(I-II) 

++ 


tests with the t 3 rpe II extracts. The opposite was true when the serum was ab- 
sorbed with type II cells (table 3). 

The type-specific sera prepared against Streptococcus s.b.e. strains appear to be 
specific for this group of organisms when tested by the Lancefield precipitin 
technique. A number of streptococci representing the various Lanc^eld 
groups, A through G, have been tested with negative results. The entire col- 
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lecUtm of streptococci frcan subacute bacterial endocarditis has been tested, witib 
no sin^e culture showing cross reactions; the onl^ reactions obtained were witb 
those streptococci which had been previously identified as SirejOaeocem 8.b.e. 
by virtue of thdr physiological characteristics. Also included in the survey were 
various members of the well-defined species of the viridans group of streptococci, 
including Sbreptoeoeeus saltvariiis and StrejUocoam mitis from the human throat. 
Again no cross reactions were obtained. 

Because of the likelihood that the aggulutination technique may be more 
convenient to perform than the precipitin test in some laboratories, the possi- 
bility of identtfying Slreptococcua s.b.e. by this method was determined. The 
re«ilts of this study have revealed the presence of a multiplicity of agglutinative 

TABLE 4 


AbiorpHon experimetUa demonstrating complexity of agglutinative antibodies in a type 1 

Streptococcus s.b.e, serum 


lABBlT SBtUlC 


SEBClf DlUmOH 

1:20 

1:40 

jm 

1:160 


1:640 

1:1,280 

1:2,560 

1:5,120 

Type I, unabsorbed 

P6(I) 

3* 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 


JH49(II) 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 




P26(I-II) 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 



Type I, absorbed with 

P6(I) 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

JH49 (type II) cells 

JH49(II) 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 


0 




P25(MI) 

4 

4 

4 


3 

2 

0 



Type l,t absorbed with 

P5(I) 

4 

4 

4 

H 

3 

3 

1 



(type I>II) cells 

JH49(I1) 

0 

0 

n 

0 



0 

0 



P26(I-II) 

0 

0 

ii 

B 



0 




* 0 to 4 indicates degree of agglutination. 

t A different lot of type I senun with lower titer was used for this absorption. 


antigens among these streptococci, a, condition which reminds one of aimikr 
atuations existing in certain groups ol the ErUembacteriaceae. 

Babbit sera with relatively hi^ titers of agglutinins for homolc^ous cellular 
antigens could be obtained with 2 or 3 series of injections. For example, the 
type 1 serum used throughout most of this study agglutinated all type I cells 
tested in a serum dilution as high as 1 : 10,240. In addition, this serum also ag- 
glutinated both types II and I-II cells, but at a much lower dilution (1:640). 
Since types II and I-II cells were agglutinated at approximately the same titer, 
it might be assumed that they contained similar, or identical, antigens. That 
this is not the case is shown in table 4. The type I serum absorbed with type II 
cells continued to ^^utinate type I Streptococcus 8.b.e. and also all members in 
type I-II. On the other hand, a type I serum absorbed with type I-II cells 
would no longer agglutinate type II cells. Unfortunately for the latter absorp- 
tion experiment, another lot of type I serum had to be used because of the de- 
pletion of the original lot. Consequ^tly, the remits tabulated in table 4 make 
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it appear that absorption with t3rpe I>II cells reduced the titer of the serum for 
type I cells also. This was not the case. 

Table 5 demonstrates a similar situation when a type II serum was absorbed 
with type I and type I-II cells, respectively. In harmony with reports from 

TABLES 


AbBorpUon experiments showing complexity of agglutinative antibodies in a type 11 

Streptococcus serum 



CEIX SUSFENSlOH 



SEBUM DILUTION 



aABBXT SEBT7M 

AMD TYPE BEPBE* 









SENTED 

1:20 

Ba 

Da 

1:160 


1:640 

1:1,280 

Type II, unabaorbed 

JH62(II) 

4* 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

0 


JH58(I) 

4 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


P25(I-II) 

4 

4 

3 


2 

1 

0 

Type II, absorbed with P5 (type I) 

JH49(II) 

4 

4 

4 


3 

3 

3 

cells 

JH44(I) 1 

1 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 



P24(MI) 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Type II, absorbed with P25 (type I- 

JH49(II) 

4 

4 ' 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

II) cells 

P5(I) 

1 


0 






JH19(I-II) 

a 


H 






* 0 to 4 indicates degree of agglutination. 


TABLE 6 


Absorption experiments demonstrating complexity of agglutinative antibodies in a 
type /-// Streptococcus s.b.e. serum 


BABBIT SEBUM 

CELL 

SUSPENSION 
AMD TYPE 
BEPBESEMTED 

SEBUM DILUTION 

1:20 

Ba 

1:80 




1:1,280 

1:2,560 

Type I>II, unabsorbed 

P26(I-II) 

4* 

4 

4 

4 

4 1 

3 

2 

1 


P6(I) 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 


JH40(II) 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Type I-II, absorbed with 

P24(I-II) 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

P6 (type I) cells 

JH44(I} 


0 

o 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 


JH40(II) 


3 

3 

H 

y 

2 

1 

0 

Type I-II, absorbed with JH49 

P25(I-II) 


4 

4 

H 

n 

2 

0 

0 

(type II) cells 

P6(I) 


2 

2 

1 



0 

0 


JH40(n) 

1 

0 

0 




0 

0 


* 0 to 4 indicates degree of agglutination. 


other labcuratories, we have observed that absorption of a serum with a heter- 
ologous type may actually increase its titer for organisms of the homologous type. 

Another series of agglutination experiments was performed on the serum 
against a tsrpe I-II Streptococcus s.b.e. As shown in table 6, the titer of the serum 
for type II cells was as bi|^ as it was with the homologous culture, lype I ceUs 
agglutinated in somewhat lower serum dilutions. Absorption with either type 
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I <a tsTpe n odls removed the agglutinative antibo(&fl for the reqiective l^rpe 

(miy. , 

Althou^ the antigenic complex of the different serologioal types of Strep- 
toeoeem B.b.e. appears to be somewhat involved, the picture may be visuaUsed in 
the following manner. Botii types (as well as type I-II) appear to have a^ 
minimum of three agglutinative antigens. The thiw agglutinative ant^ns fA 
type I Strepiocoecua s.b.e. might be labded A, B, and C; type II would have 
antigens A, D, and E; and tsrpe I-II, antigms A, C, and D. All Sireptoooecue 
s.b.e. cultures, th^, have one c<»nmon agglutinative antigen, whereas those 
cultures in type I-II would have two agglutinative antigens comm<m to dther 
type I or type II. 

A number of other streptococci from subacute bacterial endocarditis have been 
tested for their ability to cross-agglutinate with the various Streptococcwt B.b.e. 
type sera. Although the majority showed no evidence of agglutination, an 
occasional culture of Streptococcus rmtis was found which agglutinated with tbe 
sera in rdatively high dilutions. 

Mirick ei of. (19446) reported that type I Streptococcus salwarius cultures cross- 
reacted with their sera prepared against Streptococcus MG, as demonstrated by 
both the agglutination and precipitin techniques. It is interesting to note that 
Strejdococcus salwaritia also cross-agglutinates with the Streptococcus s.b.e. sera 
in relatively hi^ dilutions. Streptococcus saUvarius cdls representing three 
serological (precipitin) types cross-agglutinated with all th^ Streptococcus 
s.b.e. sera used in this study, positive results sometimes occurring in serum 
dilutions as high as 1:320. Conversely, types I and II Streptococcus B.b.e. cul- 
tures cross-a^lutinated with types I and II Streptococcus salimrius sera. It 
should be recalled, however, that Streptococcus sdlwarius does not show a positive 
precipitin test with the Stretococcus s.b.e. sera. 

The cross reactions with Streptococcus salivarius should by no means imply that 
Streptococcus MG and Streptococcus s.b.e. are related organisms. Th^ are 
known to be two serologically and physiolc^cally distinct groups of streptococci. 

These cross agglutinations with Streptococcus salivarius and occasional strains 
of Streptococcus mitis would tend to detract from the usefulness of the aggluti- 
nation technique as a means of identifying Streptococcus 8.b.e. As reported pre- 
vioudy (Niven and White, 1946), Streptococcus mitis was recovered from ap- 
proximately the same number of cases of endocarditis as was Streptococcus s.b.e. 
No Streptococcus salimrius cultures were encountered, however. 

MBOCrBSION 

In harmony with many other studies upcm the viridans streptococci in this and 
other laboratories, Streptococcus B.b.e. appears to have no group-specific antigen 
that would ccHTespond to the *‘0” substance found in the hemolytic and other 
groups of streptococci. From the r^lts with the type I-II streptococcus it 
might appear that this organism possesses agroupHspecific antigen, since a serum 
prepared against one of these cultures shows porative precipitin tests with all 
Sta^ptocoecus s.b.e. extracts. However, the absorption experiments wcmld seem 
to indicate the presence of two 1ype-^>ecific antigens rather than a group antigen. 
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Sinoe two eerolog^cai types am(nig the 42 cultures of Sireptoeoecus s.b.e. have 
been found, it would be natural to expect that mcne types exist and will be found 
as more cidtures are studied. In spite of this probability, serological methods 
should prove to be us^ in the study of streptococci recovered from endocardi- 
tis. A serum prepared a^unst a type I-II strain might be of value from the 
practical standpoint. 

There seems to be no tendency for individual strains of Streptococcus s.b.e. to 
lose the type-specific antigens. Some of the cultures have been transferred at 
occadionid intervals in the laboratory for over two years with no evidence in loss 
or change of type antigen. One type I strain was serially cultured 40 times in a 
broth containing 50 per cent homologous serum with no success in inducing loss 
of the type-specific antigen. 


SUMUABT 

The 42 cultures of Streptococcus s.b.e. recovered from cases of subacute bacte- 
rial endocarditis fall into two serological types as determined by the precipitin 
technique. 

Five cultures were found which gave positive precipitin tests with both type 
I and type II antisera. A serum prepared against one of these strains reacted 
with all 42 cultures. This appears to be due to the presence of antigens of both 
types in the cells of these strains, rather than to the presence of a group-specific 
antigen. 

There appears to be a number of agglutinating antigens in the individual strains 
of Streptococcus s.b.e. The agglutination test, however, is not suitable for the 
identification of this organism. 
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PRODUCTION OF CONIDIA IN SUBMERGED CULTURES OF 
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Corporation, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Reoeived for publicatioa February 18, 1946 

Foster, McDaniel, Woodruff, and Stokes (1945) recently described the forma- 
tion of conidia by molds of the genus PenicUlium during submerged growth in 
liquid culture media. Controlling or associated factors for this phenomenon 
were described as the presence of a rather high calcium-ion concentration and, 
in general, the development of considerably less mycelium before spore forma- 
tion than is found if conditions favor development of the vegetative phase alone. 

In the course of experimental studies on microbiological problems relating to 
the production of penicillin, we have observed that submerged conidia formation 
may be induced in nutrient media of normal calcium concentrations. Mecha 
containing nitrogen supplied by ground whole wheat, malted wheat, stillage from 
yeast-fermented wheat mash, or com steep water have all resulted in formation 
of conidia by the submerged mycelium imder proper conditions. 

A typical liquid substrate in which submerged sporulation by Penicdlium 
notatum has been reproduced consists of 25 per cent thin-grain stillage^ and 3 per 
cent glucose, with the initial pH adjusted to 5.5 with NaOH. When incubated at 
24 C and shaken to produce submerged growth, conidia formation was evident 
in cultures within 48 hours and was heaviest during the fourth and fifth days. 
The presence of 0.025 per cent MgS04-7H20, 0.05 per cent KH2PO4, or 0.004 per 
cent ZnS 04 - 7 Hj 0 did not noticeably affect the production of conidia, whereas 
the addition of 0.3 per cent NaNOs resulted in much heavier mycelial growth 
and only very slight sporulation. Penicillin titers were generally low (20 units 
per ml or less) in sporulating submerged cultures. 

Factors favoring conidia formation in submerged cultures on media such as 
that described above appear to include a moderate amount of growth and the 
maintenance of an hydrogen-ion concentration in the culture medium of about 
pH 5.0 to pH 6.5. Only a sparse formation of conidia occurred when vegetative 
development was sufficiently heavy to interfere with good shaking and, therefore, 
with good aeration. Extensive sporulation occurred, however, in cultures of 
sli^t or moderate growth. The relationship between extent of growth and 
sporulation is in general agreement with the observations of Foster et al. (1945). 
The acid medium is usually associated with the presence of readily utiliaable 
carbohydrates, such as glucose, and the accompanying formation of organic 
acids. 

‘ * PenieiUium notatum NRRL 832. 

' Thin-grain stillage from yeast-fermented wheat mash having the proximate composi- 
tion: 4.2 per cent total solids, 47.0 per cent protein (d.b.), 2.3 per cent sugar as glucose 
(d.b.). 
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CfKudift fonoation In submeifed culture has also been observed in a ocxniihtiG)^ 
water laetose medium whkh contained added iron to the extent of about 800 
fig per ml or more. Table 1 shows the effect of iron on submerged ooKudia and 
ptu^ieiiJKn fn mmfJ tm employiag shaken ffasks incubated at 24 C. 

Foster a/. (1945) showed that 0.5 to 5.0 per cent caldum eblmde, or 0.18 
to 1.8 per cent calcium, was very favorable in stimulating the producticm of 
oonidia by submerged culture in two species of PenmUium. They also mentioned 
that '*heavy metal nutrition of the organism also is influmitial to some extent.** 
Foster (1939), in reviewing the heavy metal nutrition of fungi (surface growth), 
indicated that iron was generally essential for the fructificatioii of molds but that 
zinc sometimes suppressed it. Our work Showed that 0.05 to 0.1 per cent iron 
resulted in submerged conidia formation, whereas 0^2 per cent iron suppressed 


TABLE 1 

The effect of added iron on conidia formation, pH, and penicillin production hp 
PenidUium notatwn NRRL 8St 





AOE IN DAYS 





non AnDiD* 


4 


5 


6 

CONflDU 

YOUIATION 

VMVtAlXVX 

OMfWTB 


pR 

u&its/ml 

pH 

1 imits/ml 

pH 

units/ml 



M/ml 

0 

7.5 

42 

m 


7.2 

52 


-1- 

100 

7.3 

34 

7.1 


7.1 

54 

— 


500 

6.8 

12 

6,6 


6.5 

20 

+ 

-1- 

750 

6.5 

11 

5.8 


5.5 

9 

+ 

+ • 


5.8 

6 

4.8 


4.7 

2 

+ 

-1- 


3.0 

0 


0 

3.1 

0 

— 

— 


* The basal medium consisted of 4 g of com steep water and 2 g of lactose per 100 ml, 
pH 6A; 180 ml per 1,000-ml flask. The iron content of the basal medium was about 20 /ig 
per ml or about 0.0CK2 per cent. The calcium content was about 40 /tg por ml. Iron was 
added as ferric alum with the exception of the 2,000 /tg per ml flask in which the iron was 
ad^d as ferric nitrate. 

growth almost completely. Thus, on a weight basis, iron is about four times as 
effective in promoting submerged sporulation as is calcium at minimal levels. 

SUMMABT 

The fmmation of conidia in submerged shake-flask cultures of PenidUium 
notatum has been induced in a variety of media, without the addition of heavy 
metals, under conditions favoring slight or moderate growth, thus permitting 
good aeration, and the maintenance of an hydrogen-ion concentratitm between 
pH 5.0 and pH 6.5. Submerged sporulation was brought about under these 
conditions in media supplied with nitrogen by com steep water, ground wheat, 
malted wheat, or thin-grain stillage. 

The addition of iron to a basal com steep water lactose medium to tiie extent 
of about 100 ftg per ml did not materially interfere with pmudllin production or 
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promote ocmidia fcmaatirni, but additious to the extent of 500 to 1,000 ftg per ml 
suppressed p^iicillin liters, lowered pH, and promoted submerged sporulalion. 
Ibe addition of 2,000 Mg per ml strongly suppressed the growth of the mold, and 
no conidia were produced under the conditions of the experiment. 
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THE DISTRIBUnON OF ENTERIC STREPTOCOCCI 
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Comparatively little work has been done to determine the frequency dis- 
tribution of enteric streptococci in nature. It is generally considered that the 
enterococci have their origin in the intestinal tract of man and other warm- 
blooded animals. Horses and cattle have been mentioned by several investi- 
gators as sources of these organisms, but the occurrence of fecal streptococci in 
most warm-blooded animals remains a matter of conjecture. Although enter- 
ococci of the Streptococcus faecalis and Streptococcus Ugu^adens types have been 
^own to occur on plants (Sherman, 1937a), their presence on vegetable life and 
in the soil does not necessarily indicate that these are thdr natural habitats. 
Ilie presence of enteric streptococci on plants and in the soil is more apt to be an 
indication of survival than of growth and reproduction. A knowledge of tiie fre- 
quency distribution of fecal streptococci in animals, together with comparatively 
simple laboratory methods of isolation and identification, would help to detm*- 
mine the public health and sanitary significance of this group of microorganisms. 
The finding of fecal streptococci in adequately treated swimming pool water, 
and in the absence of demonstrable coliform organisms, suggests that they either 
are more resistant to the chemical treatment (Hajna and Perry, 1943) or occur m 
greater numbers than is suspected. In mther case the enterococci take on an 
added sanitary significance. 


EXPERIMENTAli 

The work of Sherman (1937a}, Snyder and Lichstem (1940), and Hajna and 
Perry (1943) suggested bacteriological media and laboratory methods of analysis 
for the demonstration of enterococci. As a consequence of their findings the 
“SF” medium of Hajna and Perry, emplojring 0.06 per cent sodium aside as an 
inhibitor of gram-negative microorganisms, and an incubation temperature of 
45.5 C (113.9 F) was used in the initial experiments. The demonstration by 
Sherman (1937a) that enterococci are capable of growth and reproduction in the 
presence of 6.5 per cent sodium chloride led to its use in later experiments. Fifty- 
three qiecimens of human and animal feces and soil were examined for fecal 
streptococci and coliform bacteria. Thirty specimens were examined for fecal 
streptococci using “SF” medium alone. The remaining 23 specimens were 
examined on a comparative basis using “SF” medium and “SF” medium con- 
taining 6.5 per cent sodium chloride. The source and number of specimens are 
shown in table 1. 

Fre^ specimens werewmghed into 125-ml, wide-mouth, ground-glass-stoppered 
bottles, and suffici^t sterile phydologkal salt solution was added to make an 
initial dilation oS 1:10. Subsequent decimal dilutions of from 1:100 to 
1 : 1,000,000 were prepared for seedings. Paralld inoculatiims were made of the 

Ttt 
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wdl>^iaken suspeoaicms into “SF” medium, staiukrd lactose brotii, imd, in the 
case of 23 specimens, into “SF” medium containing 6.5 per cent sodium chloride. 
The inoculated tubes of “SF” and modified “SF” me^ were incubated in a 
constant temperature water bath at 45.5 C (1 13.9 F) for 72 home. One hundred 
and sixty-one random temperature recordings, made over a period of 22 days, 
revealed a minimum temperature of 45.0 C (113.0 F) and a maximum tempera- 
ture of 45.9 C (114.6 F), with an average temperature of 45.45 C (113.8 F). 
All sodiumi aside cultures were examined daily, macroscopicaQy for acid pro- 
duction and microscopically for bacterial growth. At the end of the incubation 
period tubes containing fecal streptococci, with or without acid production, were 


TABLE 1 


Source and nuniber of cpeciinens 


sotmcE 

MUICBEK 07 
BPtCXIflMS 

aooftCB 

HumazL 

5 

Rabbit 

Cat 

5 

Rat 

Mouse 

5 

Chicken 

Guinea pig 


Flies 

Dok 

6 

Monkey 


Soil 





KmCBEKOF 

SPBCDOKB 


6 

5 

6 
3 
6 
2 


TABLE 2 

Selective action of **SF” medium for fecal streptococci 


OBGAMISMS 7U8EKT 

ACXDXiy 80DXUII AtXOS BXOTE 

Positive 

Negative 

Fecal streptococci only 

15 (9.9%) 

46 (29.8%) 

11 (7.2%) 

e (3.9%) 

1 (0.7%) 

72 (47.6%) 

Fecal streptococci and rods 

Rods only 

None 


Totals. 

71 

79 



streaked on sodium azide agar (“SF” medium containing 1.5 per cent agar). 
These culture plates were then incubated at 37.5 C (99.5 F) for 24 hours and for 
48 hours, and colonies showing acid production were fished for taxonomic study. 

The standard lactose broth tubes were incubated at 37.5 C (99.5 F) for 24 
and for 48 hours. Tubes in which gas was present at the «id <rf the incubation 
period were streaked on Levine’s eosin methylene blue agar. FoUowing in- 
cubation of these culture plates well-isolated coliform colonies were fished for 
biochemical identification. 


BESTTLTS 

A review of the data of the first 30 specinaens examined by the “SF” medium 
revealed that fecal streptococci were present in 26 of the 28 fecal samples. One 
q)ecimcai mouse feces and erne oi d(% feces failed to riiow any evidence ol 
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enterococci. The two soil samples failed to produce any evidence of acid pro- 
duction as diown by the bromcresol purple indicator in the medium. Micro- 
scopically the tubes from these specimens were negative for any streptococci. 

Of the 140 tubes of “SF” medium inoculated from the 28 fecal suspensions, 
71 produced evidence of fecal streptococci as indicated by acid production, 
fifteen of these tubes (9.9 per cent) contained only fecal streptococci, whereas 
45 (29.8 per cent) contained fecal streptococci in combination with rods. Eleven 

TABLE 3a 


Comparative eekctive action of "SF” medium and "SF" medium containing 6JS per cent 

todium chloride 


ACIDITY BIOTH TUBES 

laClOSCOFIC GXOWTH 

MED 

“SF*’ plus 6.5% salt 

iIUV 

“SF” 


Hours 

Hours 

24 

48 

72 

Total 

a 

g 

El 


Negative 

Negative 



45 

45 



33 

33 

Negative 

Rods only 



9 

9 



4 

4 

Negative 

Fecal strep, only 



23 

23 



18 

18 

Negative 

Fecal strep, and rods 



6 

6 



21 

21 

Positive 

Rods only 



1 

1 

4 


1 

6 

Positive 

Fecal strep, only 

1 

16 

3 

20 

2 


2 

15 

Positive 

Fecal strep, and rods 

la 

21 

3 

34 

a 


2 

41 

Totals 

11 

37 

90 

138 

27 

30 

81 

138 


TABLE 3b 

Comparative selective recovery of microorganisms by "SF” medium and “SF" medium 
containing 6F per cent sodium chloride 


OlOAMISlfS PBE8ENT 

ACID BEACnOM 

MO ACID EEACTXON 

*^F”plus 
641% salt 

«SF” 

“SF” plus 
6.5% salt 

»‘SF” 

Fecal strep, only 

14.6% 

10.8% 

16.6% 

13.0% 

Fecal strep, and rods 

24.6% 

29.7% 

4.3% 

16.2% 

Rods only 

0.7% 

4.3% 

6.6% 

2.9% 


tubes (7.2 per cent) were false porative, since microscopic examination failed 
to reveal the presence of streptococci and showed them to contain only rods. 
In addition to this discrepancy in results 7 tubes (4.6 per cent) in which no 
acid was produced were found to contain fecal streptococci alone or in com- 
bination wiili rods (table 2). 

It thus appeared that bromcresol purple sodium azide broth (“SF” medium) 
failed as a presumptive mediiun to reveal the presence of fecal streptococci in 
approximately 5 per cent and gave a false positive reaction in approximately 7 
per cent of t&e inoculated tubes. It is also of interest that of the 6 tubes which 
were negative with sodium azide broth (no acid) but positive for fecal strep- 
tococci, 4 occurred in the 1 : 100,000 dilution, 1 in the 1 : 10,000 dilution, and 1 in 
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lite 1 : 10 dilution. These results are of nuiumoal significance as will be tibfmm 
later. 

The adcUtion of 6.5 per cent sodium chloride to the “SF” medium had the 
effect of reducing the number of false positive and n^ative reactaons without 
any appreciable reduction in the recovery of acid-producing aiterococd. Of 
the 23 specimens examined, both media being used, 21 contained fecal strep- 
tococci. One mouse and one rat specimen were negative for enterococci. Of 


TABLE 4 

Highest dilutions uiith a positive acid reaction containing either fecal streptococci alone 

or in combination xeith rods 


SAMPLE NUMBSE 

“SF” PUTS 6.5% SALT 

“SF” 

Fecal strep, alone 

Fecal strep, and rods 

Fecal strep, alone 

Fecal strep, and rods 

31 

i(r* 


10“» 


32 

IQr* 


10“» 


33 

Negative 

Negative 


10“* 

34 


10-* 


10“* 

35 

ia-« 



10“* 

36 

10“* 


ir* 


37 


10-* 


10** 

38 

10~^ 



10“^ 

39 j 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

40 I 

Negative 

Negative 

ir* 


41 

lo-*^ 



10“* 

42 


10“* 


10** 

43 

io-« 


10** 


44 i 


10-* 

10*® 


45 I 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

46 


10-* 


10“» 

47 

10“* 



Idr* 

48 


i(r» 


lO** 

49 

10“« 


10-* 


50 

10-* 



10“» 

51 


' 10** 

io-» 


52 

i(r* 



10*» 

53 


10-* 

ir* 



the 138 tubes of each medium inoculated, 62 tubes (44.8 per cent) of “SF” and 
55 tubes (39.8 per cent) of modified “SF” showed acid production. Among the 
positive cultures in both media, 3.7 per cent more tubes of the modified “SF” 
than of the original medium contained fecal streptococci without any interfering 
bacilli. Of greater significance is the marked reduction in the number of cultures 
giving a false positive reaction from 4.3 per cent to 0.7 per cent. 

Both media gave a high percentage of tubes containing enterococci al<me or in 
combination with rods without any macroscopic evidence of acid production. 
Thirty-nine “SF” tubes (28.2 per cent) and modified “SF” tubes (20.9 per 
cent) failed to show any evidence of acidity yet contained either pure cultures of 
enterococci or mixtures of enterococci and bacilli -at the end of the 72-hour in- 
cubation period (table 3a and b). 
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A comparison of the two media on the baas of the presumptive (acid) reaction 
reveals that in the modified “SF” broth 11 specimens (47.8 per cent) contained 
pure cultures of fecal streptococci in dilutions ranging from 1 : 100 to 1 : 1,000,000. 
In the “SF” medium 9 specimens (39.1 per cent) contained these organisms in 

TABLE 5 


Comparative incidence of enterococci and Eecherichia coli 


soumcE 

M 

KXOBE8T DlLXrrxON SHOWINO 

sonscE 

SAMPLE 

NUMBER 

■IGBEST DtLUnOir 8EOWXMO 

Enterocci 

eoU 

Enterococci 

E, coli 

Pluman 


10-* 

10-* 

Rabbit 

11 

Negative 

10-* 



10'* 

10-* 


19 

10-1 

10-* 



ir* 

10-^ 


26 

10-1 

ir« 



ir* 

Negative 


33 

10-1 

Negative 


53 

10“* 

10“* 


46 

10-* 

10-* 

Cat 


i(r* 

10-* 

Rat 

14 

10-* 

ir» 



ir* 

10-* 


22 

10-1 

10-‘ 



10"* 

10-* 


23 

10-1 

10-6 



10“* 

io-» 


37 

10-* 

10-* 



i(r* 

10“’ 


39 

10-* 

10-* 

Mouse 

3 

ir» 

10“» 

Chicken 

17 

10-1 

10-* 


10 

10-* 

10-* 


24 

10-* 

10-* 


15 

10-1 

10~« 


25 

lOr* 

10“» 


38 

10“^ 

10“* 


30 

io-« 

10“* 


45 

10-* 

10-* 


32 

10-* 

10-* 






44 

IQri 

10-* 

Guinea pig 

4 

10-1 

IIQIIIII 

Flies 

20 

10-1 

10-1 


9 

10-* 



27 

10“* 

10-1 


13 

10~* 



28 

10-* 

Negative 


34 

10-1 







42 

10-* 






Dog 

7 

10-* 

10-* 

Monkey 

36 

10-* 

10-* 


16 

Negative 

10-* 


41 

10-* 

10“* 


21 

10-* 

10-* 


47 

10-* 

Negative 


29 

10-* 

10-* 


48 

10-* 

Negative 


35 

10-* 

10-« 


49 

10-* 

10-* 


43 

10-* 

10-* 


50 

10-* 

1 

o 

Soil 

5 

Negative 

Negative 


[ 




6 

Negative 

Negative 






pure culture and in dilutions of from 1:100 to 1:10,000. Fecal streptococci 
associated with bacilli were found in 8 specimens (52.2 per cent) cultured in 
modified “SF” broth as compared with 12 specimens (60.9 per cent) in the 
unmodified medium (table 4). 

Forty-six (90 per cent) of the 51 fecal specimens examined for coliform or- 
ganisms contained Escherichia coli in dUutions ranging from 1:100 to 
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1:10,000,000. Five specimens which did not contain E. coU did oont^ oi^er 
colifonn types. (My 2 of the 51 specimens were negative for enteroooed, the 
remaining 49 samples contained these organisms in dilutions of from 1:10 to 
1:1,000,000 (table 5). Among the specimens containing both E. coli and 
enterococci, 8 (15.7 per cent) contained enterococci in greater numbers than 
E. colt, 11 (21.6 per cent) contained these organisms in equal numbers, and 32 
(62.7 per cent) contained greater numbers of E. colt than of fecal streptococci 
(table 6). 


DISCUSSION 

Althou^ it has been suspected that the enterocci are rather generally dis- 
tributed in the intestinal tract of warm-blooded animals, earlier work has been 
confined to a very few fl.nitna.1 species. This study demonstrates that fecal strep- 
tococci are common in the excreta of 10 animal species and that they occur in 


TABLE 6 

Numerical occurrence of Escherichia coli and enterococci 


SFICXICENS IN WHICH 

NUMBEH Of SAICPUS 

E» coli less than enterococci 

8 (16.7%) 

11 (21.6%) 

7 (13.8%) 

11 (21.6%) 

6 (9.8%) 

8 (15.6%) 

1 (1.9%) 

E. coli equal enterococci 

E, coli greater than enterococci by 1 dilution 

E, coli greater than enterococci by 2 dilutions 

E, coli greater than enterococci by 3 dilutions 

E, coli greater than enterococci by 4 dilutions 

Em coli greater than enterococci by 5 dilutions 


Total 

51 



significant numbers. Though generally outnumbered by E. coli, the resistance 
of enterococci to chemical agents and possibly to other environmental factors 
make them of sanitaiy significance as indices of fecal contamination and pollution. 

“SF” medium is of great value in the detection of fecal streptococci in natural 
sources, but it is deficient in that false positive (acid) reactions occur and in that 
fecal streptococci may be present in the absence of a positive (acid) reaction. 
Modification of the “SF” medium by the addition of 6.5 per cent sodium chloride 
results in the elimination of most false positives but does not appreciably in- 
fluence the occurrence of false n^ative reactions. Studies should be under- 
taken looking toward the development of a modified medium with which greater 
recovery of enterococci can be obtained without any sacrifice in specificity. 

SUHUABT 

Fifty-one fecal specimens and two soil samples were examined for enterococci 
and colifonn oi^anisms. The two soil samples were negative for both enterococci 
and Escherichia coli. Forty-nine specimens representing 10 animals contained 
enterococci in from one-tenth to one one-millionth of a gram oi feces. E. coU 
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was present in 46 ^>ecimens and was recovered in dilutions ranging from 1 : 100 
to 1:10,000,000. 

Acidity was produced in 71 tubes of “SF” broth, of which 60 contained fecal 
streptococci alone or in combination with rods. Eleven tubes were false positive 
(acid), containing bacilli but no streptococci. Four and six-tenths per cent of 
the inoculated tubes were false negative (no acid), containing fecal streptococci 
without evidence of acid production. 

The addition of 6.6 per cent sodium chloride to the “SF” medium reduced the 
number of false positive reactions from 4.3 per cent to 0.7 per cent, but did not 
appreciably influence the occurrence of false negative reactions. 
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It is evident that the traditional laboratory examination for the diphtheria 
bacillus, based on the microscopic appearance of a stained smear from a culture 
on Loeffler’s medium, is in every respect as subjective a matter as is the clinical 
diagnosis of the case by the physician. In each instance the decision is based 
largely on a visual image interpreted in the light of past experience with such 
images. It is true that the clinician has additional supporting evidence, in- 
volving touch, hearing, and even smell to assist him. The bacteriologist depends 
on sight alone, and his report will be correct in proportion to bis earlier experi- 
ences in similar interpretations. Diptheria, however, has become such a rare 
condition in some areas that a generation of bacteriologists whose encounters 
with the organism have been relatively infrequent are replacing those of twenty 
years ago whose mornings were usually devoted to that particular matter. 

Moreover, it usually happens that the sudden appearance of a few cases of 
diphtheria in an area from which the disease has been absent for some time will 
result in a flood of throat cultures from contacts and possible carriers, as well as 
from all types of nondiphtheritic pharyngitis. The majority of these will be 
negative, but in each case a time-consuming search of a smear must be made 
before it can be so pronounced. 

These facts have resulted in the gradual substitution, in many laboratories, of 
a procedure which is much more rapid and somewhat simpler in subjective inter- 
pretation than the use of Loffler’s cultures. This method depends on the in- 
hibition by potassium tellurite of most throat organisms and on the rather charac- 
teristic colonial appearance of members of the Corynebaderium group, which 
grow well in its presence. An imposing array of formulae for teUurite media has 
already grown up in the literature of the past fifteen years. The writers hesitate 
somewhat to add one more to the list but are persuaded to do so because of the 
conviction that to be reasonably practicable a diagnostic medium should be 
relatively easy to prepare and reproducible in its results. The two portions of 
the medium to be described are commercially available, one in dehydrated form, 
the other as a fluid concentrate,^ and its preparation from this source is extremely 
dmple. In the absence of a commercid source, the medium may still be pre- 

* Supported in part by a grant from the Commonwealth Fund and in part by the Com- 
mission on Epidemiological Survey, Board for the Investigation and Control of Influenza 
and Other Epidemic Diseases in the Army, Preventive Medicine Service, OflSce of the Sur- 
geon Qeneral, United States Amur. 

* Difeo Laltoratories, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
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pared in the average laboratory, although it is suggested that the matter be m- 
trusted to, or at any rate supervised by, a chemical^ trained worker. 

The formula is based upon the known growth requirements of mmnbers ai Ibe 
diphtheria bacillus group (Mueller, 1940) and is still make^t in certain respects 
because of practical considerations and incomplete knowledge of certain nutri- 
tional requirements (Cohen, Snyder, and Mueller, 1941). None of the ingredi- 
ents is ^arply critical from the quantitative aspect. Even the potassium 
tellurite permits reasonable departure from the specified amount, and comment 
on this point will be found in a later section. 

Compaction of the medium 
Afar bate 

Agar 

Caeamino acids, Technical* 

Commercial casein* 

KHiPOg 

MgS04-7Hg0 

Tr 3 rptophane 

Water to 500 znl 

Serum>teliiirite 


Sodium lactate solution*. . . 

Ethyl alcohol 

Calcium pantothenate 

Sterile horse or beef serum. 

Potassium tellurite 

In order to prepare the medium from its component parts, a stock solution of 
the “serum-tellurite’’ should first be made. Proceed as follows: Place sodium 
lactate in a suitable container and sterilize in the autoclave. After cooling, add, 
with sterile precautions, (1) the alcohol, (2) calcium pantothenate sterilized by 
autoclaving in a few ml of water, (3) the serum, either prepared with sterile pre- 
cautions or passed through a Berkefeld or Seitz filter, and (4) the potassium tel- 
lurite dissolved in a few ml of sterile water. It appears to be of no consequence 
whether the tellurite solution is entirely clear. Mix thoroughly after each addi- 

* Trade name for a hydrochloric acid hydrolysate of casein supplied by Difco Labora- 
tories, Inc., Detroit, Mich. The preparation of a comparable material is described by 
Mueller (1939). 

* Suspend 5 g dry commercial casein in 50 znl water, add strong (40 to 50 per cent) NaOH 
drop by drop slowly, with shaking, until casein is in complete solution. It requires 10 to 
15 minutes to bring this about, and an excess of NaOH should be avoided. 

* The sodium lactate solution here specified is prepared in the following way. (There 
is no reason to suppose that a commercial sodium lactate could not be substituted by making 
the necessary readjustment of quantity.) Fifty ml of 85 per cent lactic acid plus 75 ml 
HsO with a few drops of phenol red solution are neutralised with strong (40 to 50 per cent) 
NaOH. The solution is heated just to boiling for 5 minutes, adding more NaOH if neces- 
sary to retain red color (decomposition of lactone?). Forty ml of the resulting solution 
is used. 


Quantities 
for 500 ml 

10 g 
10 g 

2.5 g 
0.35 g 
0.05 g 
0.025 g 


Stock eolution 
eufficient for 
4 liters of medium 

. . 40 ml 
..10 ml 
.. 0.2 mg 
. . 50 ml 
.. 0.4 g 
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tion, stopper wdl, oad store in the cold room. The slow formation of some in- 
soluble material does the solution no harm, and it seems to make no difference 
whether it is shaken up or not before use. Excessive heating is to be avoided 
with this as with other media made up from an amino acid base. 

The agar base should, therefore, be freshly prepared for each batch of plates. 
The ingredients listed above, in the stated quantities, are mixed in a fla^ with 
sufficient water to make 500 ml. The pH is adjusted to about 7.6. If the de- 
hydrated base is available, 22.5 grams are ^ply added to 500 ml of water. In 
either case the flask is heated to boiling with frequent shaking, transferred while 
still hot to the autoclave, and sterilized at 10 pounds’ steam pressure for 10 
minutes. Cool the freshly sterilized solution to about 50 C and add 12.5 ml of 
the serum-tellurite solution. Mix, pour reasonably thick plates (20 ml), and 
allow to cool without covers for a few minutes. The surface of the plates must be 
dry. 

The foregoing medium is the outgrowth of four years of practical use of 
tellurite plates in the detection of diphtheria carriers. Under a project con- 
ducted in this laboratory at the request of the Epidemiolc^cal Board of the Pre- 
ventive Medicine Division of the Surgeon General’s Office, United States Army, 
approximately 400 cultures a week during this period have been taken at military 
posts and examined for pathogenic respiratory bacteria, including Corynebade- 
riwm diphtheriae. The extremely low rate of carriage of virulent diphtheria organ- 
isms (about 1 in 1,000 cultures) led us to examine rather critically the method in 
use. This consisted originally in the use of another t3q)e of tellurite plate, 
which, however, showed considerable variability from one lot to another in 
colonial appearance, particularly of “gravis” type of C. diphiheriae. To escape 
this difficulty, and to devise a formula capable of exact dupUcation at any time 
and place, regardless of the availability of any specific commercial product, a 
peptone-free medium containing only materials commonly available to most 
laboratories seemed desirable. It was sought, moreover, so to constitute the 
medium that the characteristic differences between mitis, gravis, and inter- 
medins types of C. diphtheriae would be accentuated. To a degree these ob- 
jectives are bdieved to have been accomplished. 

The medium contains at least two factors necessary for growth, particularly of 
the gravis type, from minute inocula. One of these is contained in the whole 
commercial casein, the other in the horse or beef serum. Should it eventually be 
possible to supply these components in a pure form or as concentrates, the prep- 
aration may be simplified and Uie medium probably improved, since for practi- 
cal reasons the amounts of both substances now recommended are suboptunal. 
The addition of pantothenic acid may be unnecessary, as sufficient is probably 
supplied by these two ingredients. Since an excess does no harm, it has seemed 
wise to include it in the formula because it is essential to the growth of many 
strains. 

The proportions of sodium lactate and alcohol have been empirically balanced 
so that an adequate energy source is available in such form that extreme altera- 
tions in pH do not occur. Utilization of lactate t^ds to cause a marked rise in 
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pH (Nai^i), whereas with glucose or alcdiol the tmid is more or leas strongly 
toward an acid reaction. The selection of ethyl alcohol was influ^oed in part 
by the belief that in the amoimt present in the fluid concentrate it would supple- 
ment the tellurite in suppressing growth of accidental contaminants. 

The concentration of potassium tellurite deserves particular comment. In 
certain of the published formulae great emphasis is laid on the necessity for an 
accurate assay of each lot of this salt, and a careful adjustment of the quantity 
to be used. Different batches of the compound are said to show wide variaticms 
in effectiveness. It is possible that chance has prevented such an observation 
with the present medium. Several different specimens of tellurite from diverse 
sources over a period of two years have shown mttire uniformity of b^vior. 
This cannot be accepted as evidence that other lots may not prove to be quite 
different, and one must keep this possibility in mind. The amount recommended 
in our formula was again chosen as a compromise. The objective was to permit 
the growth of as many colonies of C. diphtheriae from a weakly positive culture 
as would appear on a blood agar plate, and yet to inhibit the maximum number of 
contaminating organisms. It was desirable that growrth of C. diphtheriae should 
be sufficiently rapid, in a strongly positive culture, to be readily obvious in 15 to 
18 hours, and to show a satisfactory degree of characteristic darkening. The 
amount chosen is such that it has been possible, by simple inspection of the 
plate, to exclude as definitely negative the majority of throat cultures obtained in 
the Army survey. Swabs from the throats of children seem frequently to con- 
tain more micrococci which grow, although for the most part slowly, at this level 
of tellurite. The use of more tellurite — ^up to double the amount given in our 
formula — ^is permissible, and sliould remedy this difficulty, perhaps at the cost of 
missing an occasional very weak positive,- such as a late convalescent case or 
healthy carrier. Lev, Pohl, and Tucker (1946) have simply doubled the amount 
of the “serum-tellurite” solution in making up plates and find the resulting me- 
dium more satisfactory. 

The mechanism by which the tellurite functions is not clear. We have found 
that it is very considerably influenced by the presence of cystine. This amino 
acid, or sulfur in some similar form, is essential to the growth of those strains of 
C. diphtheriae which have been studied. The growth, especially of gravis strains, 
on our basic medium, vhthmt teUurile, is notably improved by the addition of 
cystine, which is present in hydrolyzed casein only in relatively small amounts. 
Unfortunately the addition of tellurite to plates containing additional cystine 
results in a very sharp inhibition of the growth of C. diphtheriae as well as of other 
organisms. It may well be that this observation, for which no explanation is 
apparent, may clarify, at least in part, the critical nature of the concentration of 
tellurite in other formulae, for in some instances cystine is added intentionally, 
whereas in others it may be present to a variable d^ree, depending on the protein 
used for the production of the peptone component. 

The majority of formulae for tellurite media include whole blood, which is 
sometimes heated to obtain “chocolate” plates. It has been i^own in earlier 
work from this laboratory (Cohen, Snyder, and Mueller, 1941) that the factors 
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influeociiig the growth of C. diphihmae are present in serum and absent from red 
cells. It is, therefore, evident that a transparent and unheated serum moHinnn 
will be quite as effective as one containing whole blood. One step (the reheating 
to “chocolate”) is thus avoided in routine preparation ; nonsterile collection of the 
serum followed by Berkefeld filtration provides suitable material, and a trans- 
parent plate, which many bacteriologists consider an advantage, results. 

In the practical use of the medium, plates are poured and allowed to cool briefly 
Avithout covers to avoid surface moisture. They will keep for considerable 
periods in the cold room. Each plate is marked off in sections with a wax pencil, 
and 6, 8, or even 12 swabs may be cultured on the standard petri dish, each swab 
being thoroughly smeared over a numbered section, but with care to avoid over- 
lapping. After 15 to 18 hours’ incubation the plates are examined. Easily 
visible confluent growth should be apparent in cultures from a fresh case infected 
with either the mitis or gravis type of C. dipMwriae. The presence of an inter- 
mediuB strain offers certain difficulties which will be discussed below. Plates 
showing no growth are reincubated and again examined at 24 hours and finally 
48 hours, since scattered colonies may escape attention on the first day. In 48 
hours mitis colonies are 1.0 to 1.5 mm in diameter, black, and convex with a glis- 
tening surface. The gravis type is larger, 2 to 3 mm in diameter, flat with some- 
what irregular edges (seldom typical “daisy-head”), and has a dull surface and a 
slate-gray color. The size of the colony and the degree of darkening of course 
increase with the time of incubation, but even in 18 hours with a strongly positive 
culture the difference in appearance of typical mitis and gravis growth is 
already detectable. 

The intermedius type of C. diphtheriac seems to have been rather infrequently 
encountered or recognized. It is prevalent, in certain foci in Europe, Canada, 
and the United States, though accounting for only a small proportion of the total 
cases. The original description of the type by McLeod and his associates 
(Anderson et al., 1933) together with its designation as “intermedius” seems to 
have caused some confuaon. “Intermedius” clearly refers to the clinical severity, 
not to the cultural characteristics, of the organism. There is little doubt that 
the strains recently described by Frobisher, Adams, and Kuhns (1945) under the 
name of “minimus” are identical with those formerly classified by the British 
workers as “intermedius.” Through the courtesy of Dr. Frobisher we have been 
able to compare directly his “minimus” strains with British cultures of “inter- 
medius,” kindly made available to us by Dr. Robert Cruikshank of the British 
Medical Research Council, and with Canadian strains, received through the kind- 
ness of Dr. E. T. B 3 Tioe of the Laboratory of Hygiene, Ottawa, They appear 
alike, culturally and morphologically. 

The intermedius colonies are quite different from the colonies of either gravis 
or mitis on the medium here described. They are relatively minute, pin point 
in size at 24 hours, and approximately 0.2 to 0.3 mm in diameter at 48 hours. 
McMwver, they diow little darkening; although if the plate after 48 hours is laid 
<wi a sheet of white paper, in a good li^t, they are definitely brownish gray. 
With the colony microscope the appearance fits closely the descriptimi given by 
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Anderson, Cooper, Happold, and McLeod (1933), “fine fiat colcmy with cenhral 
knob and slightiy erena^ periphery.” Hie detection of “intermedius” colcnues 
cm any tellurite medium, therefore, requires previous familiarity with the (srgan* 
ism and a careful inspection of all cultures which at first glance appear negative. 
This is not so much a defect in tellurite plates as an unhappy chuacteiistic at 
the organism in question, which grows but little better on blood agar. 

Hoffman’s bacillus and other less well characterized diphtheroids also grow on 
the tellurite medium here described. In appearance such colonies may closely 
resemble mitis diphtheria, or they may be less deeply colored and sometimes show 
a central dark spot surrounded by a gray-white periphery. Occaaicmal coed 
produce growth of the mitis type, and infrequently there develops a heavy growth 
of certain nondiphtheroid bacilli. 

A considerable proportion of negative cultures can be discarded on the evidence 
of careful inspections of the plate after the intervals previously noted. When 
growth appears which is suggestive of diphtheria, a stained preparation should 
be examined. A quick glance at the preparation will enable the bacteriologist to 
discard a number of cultures from further consideration dnee they wiU be seen to 
be micrococci of one sort or another, yeast, or nondiphtheroid bacilli. The re- 
mainder, clearly corynebacterial in character, represent the potentially “posi- 
tive” cultures. 

Too much stress has been laid on the atypical morphology of C. diphUieriae on 
tellurite. The normal, well-nourished diphtheria bacillus probably has never 
been observed from Loeffler’s medium, because the latter provides only a starva- 
tion diet. The rapidity and selectivity of its supposed growth-promoting prop- 
erties are illusory. The diphtheria bacillus is an organism with relatively sim- 
ple growth requirements that can multiply on almost any kind of nutrient medium, 
including Loeffler’s, which, however, is extremely deficient for streptococci and 
pneumococci. One need only compare the colony of the diphtheria bacillus on 
Loefifier’s medium and on a medium designed to supply maximal quantities of 
actual growth requirements, to appreciate this point. The latter tyiie of colony 
can readily attain 100 times the area of the former. (See photographs — Cohen, 
Snyder, and Mueller, 1941.) 

The morphology of the organism during the phase of rapid growth on an 
entirely favorable medium differs from its appearance when taken from Loefiler’s 
medium, and both may differ from the morphology shown on tellurite. Which is 
“typical”? Of course the matter may be carried further. LoeflSier’s medium is 
sometimes prepared from beef serum, sometimes from that of hogs. The two be- 
have quite differently — a matter to which allusion has already been made — and 
probably the morphological appearance may vary. In brief, morphology, as 
pointy out earlier, is an entirety subjective matter, and even so is dependent tm a 
constant supply of a uniform and reproducible culture medium. In our ex- 
perience the morphology on tellurite medium is entirely uniform. It varies with 
the type oi C, diphtheriae in question, but is quite as readily learned as in the case 
of any other medium. 

In any event, at this point the Isboitdniy procedure must follow established 
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traditional— «nd purely objective— lines, if the decision is to be scientifically 
valid. Itie organism grown on the tellurite, or any other, medium must be 
tested for virulraxce or toxin production by one of the established methods. 

The most complete idmitification, of course, consists in isolation of the organism 
by replating, followed by a study of its fermentative properties, hemolysis pro- 
duction, type of growth in broth, etc., and finally by a determination of its 
virulence in properly controlled guinea pigs or rabbits. It is pennissible to hasten 
the virulence test by injecting an emulsion of the impure growth taken directly 
from the tellurite plate. With adequate control, such a procedure is even more 
satisfactory than when an original Loefiler’s culture is used because of the rel- 
ative freedom from other throat organisms. Such a method presents the further 
advantage of guarding against the concomitant presence of virulent and non- 
virulent strains of C. diphth&riae in the same throat — ^a state of affairs which may 
sometimes occur, and which could conceivably lead to a false negative report if 
isolation from a single colony were carried out. 

Fermentation studies, after isolation of a pure culture, may be made on Hiss 
serum water (horse or beef serum) containing glucose, sucrose, and starch. The 
ability to ferment the latter is one of the most characteristic features of the gravis 
tyi)e. A word of caution on its use, however, may not be out of place. Starch, 
on hydrolysis, yields glucose, which is promptly fermented by all strains of C. 
diphtheriae as well as by many other diphtheroids. Since native starch is insoluble 
in cold water, commercial preparations called “soluble starch” have obviously 
been subjected to some type of alteration, which may include moderate hydrolysis 
with the production of variable amounts of glucose. Their use is best avoided, 
and one should employ com starch or laundry starch. This is readily incorpo- 
rated into the medium by adding it to the cold serum water and beating to boiling 
while stirring to prevent the formation of lumps. Alternatively, a 5 per cent 
starch paste is prepared by pouring a heavy suspension of starch in cold water into 
a suitable volume of actively boiling water, stirring vigorously. This solution is 
then used in preparing the serum water. 

Fermentations by the members of the diphtheria group are usually prompt, 
clear-cut, and typical. As in the case of other organisms, the fact that irregulari- 
ties may occur tiiould be kept in mind. The prime requisite for a “positive” 
fermentation is that good growth should occur, and tubes failing to show the 
expected result should be examined from this standpoint. The use of the old but 
very excellent Hiss serum water go^ far toward insuring prompt growth. The 
presence in the serum of certain stUl-unknown growth-promoting factors, which 
are heat-stable, probably accounts for this fact. Particularly in the case of 
intermedius strains, one must take care to inoculate heavily into a really suitable 
medium and examine for the presence of growth after incubation if failure to 
ferment tsrpically is noted. 

In concluding, it may not be out of place to refer briefly to the purpose of the 
laboratory examination for the diphtheria bacillus and to how much the clinician 
tiiould e}q)ect from it. The laboratory caimot “diagnose” diphtheria — ^that is 
the fuirotion of the physician. The bacteriologist may be able to state, following 
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a dday of 12 to 15 hours, that organisms which he believes are consistent in mor- 
phology with C. dipktheriae are present in his culture. If he has had long practi- 
cal experience in the matter, he may be able to make a similarly tentative state- 
ment even sooner, by examination of a direct smear made from the throat swab, 
but such an opinion is best not ventured by the inexperienced. Moreover, the 
failure to observe the organism in early, or even later, culture by no means ex- 
cludes diphtheria in the patient. An improperly taken throat swab may yield 
entirely negative results, although more careful subsequent culturing may show 
the organism to be present abundantly in certain areas. 

Under optimal conditions, the laboratory can report after from 2 to 4 days 
that a virulent diphtheria bacillus has been obtained from the culture. This does 
not of itself establish a clinical diagnosis of diphtheria, for the condition may have 
occurred in the throat of an immune carrier and may have been entirely non- 
diphtherial in nature. The decision as to the initial diagnosis and treatment of 
the case is the direct and immediate responsibility of the physician. Even a few 
hours’ delay in administration of antitoxin may result in an unfavorable outcome, 
and, in general, such specific treatment sliould be instituted on suspicion suffi- 
ciently strong to persuade the clinician to seek laboratory confirmation. The 
occasional needless use of antitoxin will, in general, do less harm than the delay 
entailed by waiting for a laboratory report before its administration. In the very 
mild or atypical case an early presumptive laboratory report may be of assistance 
in establishing a correct diagnosis, but, in general, it is the function of the bac- 
teriologist to confirm or disprove a clinical decision and thus to provide the basis 
for suitable later handling of the case in question, and to establish a background 
which may serve to guide future clinical judgment. 
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Hayward (1941, 1943) developed a plate reaction for the rapid identification of 
CloBtridivm peifringens (C. wdchii) based upon the so-called Na^r reaction. 
Hus reaction involves the splitting by certain toxins of insoluble fatty material 
from human blood serum or e^ yolk, and the appearance of a zone of precip- 
itation around positive colonies in plate cultures. The medium recommend^ 
by Hayward (1943) was nutrient agar containing 20 per cent human serum and 
5 per cent peptic digest of sheep’s blood. For the identification of Clostridium 
oedmatiens (C. novyi) Nagler (1944o, 19446) used Weinberg’s V. F. agar (peptic 
digest of beef liver, etc.) vith 10 per cent defibrinated sheep’s blood and 10 per 
cent egg yolk suspension. 

We have investigated these reactions, using a large number of each of these 
species and several others. One of our objectives has been to devise a medium 
on which the reaction could be demonstrated that could be prepared from 
easUy available materials. Several media which appear to give promise will be 
discussed in later publications. The following is recommended as a satisfactory 
substitute for the media suggested by Hayward and by Nagler: 


Proteose peptone no. 2 

Na,HPO« 

KHiPOi 

NaCl 

MgSOi 

Glucose 

Agar 

Distilled water 

pH 

Sterilize: 240 F for 20 minutes 


40 g 
5 
1 
2 

0.1 

2 

25 

1,000 ml 
7.6 


After autoclaving, add 10 ml (tf sterile egg yolk su^nsion to 100 ml of warm 
medium and pour approximately 15 ml in plates of 100-mm diameter. The 
addition of the blood to the medium, as suggested by Nagler, is unnecessary. 
To prepare e^ yolk suspension aseptically, withdraw to a sterile rubber-stop- 
pered tube by aspiration the yolk from a fresh hen’s egg after first removing the 
wlute. Add an equal amount of sterile 0.85 per cent NaCl to the yolk and invert 
the tube to mix the contents. 

We ifiiall describe in subsequent papers the characteristic differentiating re- 
actions, which may be inhibited by appropriate specific antiserum, obtained with 
streaked plate colonies of each of the following members of the genus Clostridium: 
C. peifringens (C. mlchii), C. oedemaiiens (C. novyt) types A and B, the C, 
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oedematoidea-C. aordeUt-C. bifemeniana group, C. partdiotvlimm types A and B, C. 
bottdimm types B, C, D, and B, and C. aporogenea. Tbe following qiedes faaye 
failed to give reactions: C. tetani, C. hxakdgHcwn, C. tertivm, C. aeptieum, C, 
eopitovcdia, C, ehawoei, and C. coddearitm. 
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METABOLISM AND THE CHEMICAL NATURE OF STREPTOMYCES 

GRISEUS* 
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Received for publication February 28, 1946 

Althou^ conaderable information has accumulated concemiog the dis- 
tribution of actinomycetes in nature and their cultural characteristics, compar- 
atively little is known of the chemical composition of their mycelium, their 
phymology, and their nutrient requirements. With the growing importance of 
actinomyceteB as producers of antibiotic substances, it seemed desirable to gain 
some information concerning the composition of their cells and the chemical 
changes that they bring about in the comporition of the medium. Certain 
pertinent data obtained in the study of the streptomycin-producing organism, 
Streptomycea griseiis, may therefore be of interest. 

Since the organism is commonly grown either in stationary cultures or in a 
submerged and agitated state, a comparison was first made of the rate of cell 
^yntheffls of the organism, the consumption of some of the nutrients, and the 
degradation of certain of the organic constituents in the medium under these 
two cultural conditions. 

Nutrient broth containing 5 g peptone, 5 g meat extract, 10 g glucose, and 5 g 
NaCl per liter was used as the stock medium. For stationary cultures 250-ml 
portions of the medium were placed in 1-liter Erlenmeyer flasks, sterilized, and 
inoculated with a spore suspension of the organism. The cultures were incu- 
bated at 28 C, and, at various intervals, several of the flasks were removed for 
analysis. The mass of growth including the mycelium and the spores was 
filtered on weighed papers, dried at 65 C, and weighed. Some of the pellicles 
were analyzed for adi and others for total nitrogen. The culture filtrates were 
analyzed for antibiotic potency, as well as for ammonia and amino nitrogen 
(tables 1 and 2). 

In stationary cultures the growth of S. griseus reached a maximum in 10 days 
and then gradually diminished as a result of slow lysis of the cell material. 
The ash and nitrogen content of the mycelium tended to be higher during the 
early stages of growth, and to decrease after growth had reached a maximum. 
The amino nitrogen in the culture gradually increased to nearly double that 
present in the original medium, reaching a maximum in 5 to 7 days, and then 
remaining at a somewhat constant level. The ammonia increased from a trace 
to nearly a half of the total nitrogen in the culture aft^ 15 days. 

Streptomycin production b^;an in stationary cultures only after about 5 days’ 
incubation, when the amino nitrogen reached its high level. The m ax im um con- 
centration of streptomycin corre^Kmded to the peak of growth of tiie organism, 

* Joonul Series Paper, New Jersey Agrioultural Experiment Statjpn, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, Department of Miorobiology. 
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as determined weight and nitrogen content. Conaderable variation was ob- 
tained in the weight of the pellicles obtained &om different fladEs. In mder to 
determine to what extent t^ variation affects the chemical compoaititm tim 
mycelium, several heavy and light pellicles were andyzed. Comparativdy 
little difference was obtdned in the percentages of nitrogen and ash in such 
pellicles. 

In the submerged cultures (table 3) growth of the organism was more rajad 
and more abundant; the maximum was reached in 3 to 5 days and was followed 

TABLE 1 


Bate of growth and etreptomgcin prodvetion of 8. griteus in tUdionary culturet 
Per 2S0-m] portions of medium 


SHcumAnoN 

O10W1S 

STWtOKycnf 

days 

t 

MnHs/mt 

4 

0.364 

<6 

5 

0.437 

8 

7 

0.449 

13 

10 

0.695 

128 

15 

0.640 

140 

21 

0.607 

125 


TABLE 2 


Nitrogen fraetione in S. grieeua cultures 
Per 260-ml portions of medium 


mCUBATION 

NITtOOCN IN MVCXLlinf 

NHs-N IN 
BIOTB 

NHt-N IN 
BBOTH 

TOTAL N* 
ACCOUNTED FOB 

ASH CONTENT 

days 

per cent 

mt 

mg 

mg 

mg 

per cent 

0 



4.3 

35.3 



4 

10.0 

35.2 

22.6 

57.3 

116.1 

12.1 

5 

9,7 

40.3 

37.8 

69.5 

147.6 

16.4 

7 

10.0 

55.8 

55.9 

73.3 

185.0 1 

14.6 

10 

8.9 

62.4 

63.3 

66.8 

192.5 

13.9 

15 

9.6 

55.2 

92.6 

79.3 

227.1 

10.0 

21 

7.2 

37.6 

1 

95.1 

70.8 

203.5 

11,9 


* The original broth contained 280.0 mg total nitrogen. 


by a more rapid lysis. The more extensive growth was also accompanied by a 
more rapid consumption of the sugar and by a rise in pH value and in producticm 
of streptomycin. Lysis of the culture, as seen by a reduction in weight of the 
mycelium, was accompanied by a loss in streptomycin activity. It is not known 
as yet what interrelaticm, if any, exists between these two phenomena. Most 
important in this connectitm is the fact that streptcanycin, a substance hiddf 
resistant to the action of microorganisms and ei^zymes, is gradually inactivated 
in its own culture medium. Hie nature of the mechanism involved remains to be 
elucidated. Hie fact that the reaction of the medium is changed from pH 6.8 
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to 8.6 may have a favorable effect upon the production (rf streptomycin, but 
whether it has a bearing upon its destruction is yet to be determined. 

It will be recalled that the nonsporulating and inactive strains of the organism 
do not bring about any extenmve alkalinity in the medium, such strains under- 
going much lysis, especially in submerged cultures. These strains actually give 
rise to an initial acidity of the medium, followed by a gradual change to an 
alkaline reaction (Schatz and Waksman, 1945). 

A study of the organic composition of the mycelium of an active strain d 
S. griaeus was now made by the use of various solvents. Twelve-day-old 


TABLE 3 

Bate of growth of S. grieeve and etrepUmycin production in shaken evUures 


IMCUBATIOM 

GXOWTH 

pH or nLTXATx 

XXStDOAL GLUCOSE 

STlEPTOlCyClN 

duys 

s 


mg/mt 

ulUts/ml 

0 


6.8 

10.2 

0 

1 


6.9 

9.3 

<5 

2 

0.237 

8.5 

7.6 

5 

3 

0.394 

8.6 

5.6 

63 

5 

0.370 

8.4 

0.5 

84 

7 

0.248 

8.7 

0.5 

62 

10 

0.140 

8.9 

0.5 

51 


TABLE 4 

Chemical nature of the mycelium of S. griseus 


riACTlON 

YIELD 

PES CENT 

Of TOTAL 

ANTIBIOTIC ACTIVITY OF 1 MG OW MATEUAL 

E. coli 

5. aureus 

B. subiUis 

Ether-alcohol* 

t 

1.84 

16.3 

<1 

30 

90 

Chloroform 

0.11 

1.0 

<5 

5 

50 

Cold water 

4.18 

37.1 

14 


120 

Hot water 

1.02 

9.0 




Residue 

4.12 

36.6 




Total 

11.27 

100.0 





* The ether-aoluble fraction of this extract was 0.71 g. 


pellicles from surface cultures of a total of 10 liters of medium were collected, 
washed with distilled water, and allowed to drain. The mycelium was ex- 
tracted first with a mixture of 50 per cent ether and 50 per cent alcohol. This 
was followed by extraction with chloroform, then with cold water, and finally 
with hot water for 1 hour on a boiling water bath. The various fractions, as well 
as the residual material, were dried and w^ghed. The results (table 4) show that 
more than a third of the constituents of the mycelium are soluble in cold water, 
and another third or more is found in the residual fraction, insoluble in organic 
solvents and in cold and hot water. The water-soluble fraction was different in 
composition from the insoluble fraction; the total nitrogen of the first was 10.7 
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percent,aacompared\rath6.1pef omtofthesecood. Wlten the insoluble ra^oe 
was treated with 2 per cent HCl for 2 hours on a water bath, about 70 per cent of 
it was hydrdysed; 17 per cent of the total residue was accounted for as redudng 
sugar. The hot-water-soluble fraoti<»i was highest in nitrogen, giving 13.7 per 
coat on a dry basis and 15.5 per cent on an a^-free basis, thus approaching pure 
protein. 

Several of the extracts were tested for antibiotic activity. Only the anti- 
bactmal spectrum of the cold-water-soluble fraction appeared mmilar to that 
of typical streptomycin; the total numbers of Eschmchia cdi and Bacilliu wbtUia 
units d. this fraction are reported. Ihe ether-alcohol and chloroform eactracts 
had no detectable activity against E. coU; they were, however, very active 
against gram-pontive bacteria. This su^ests the probability that the mycelium 
contains another antibiotic substance which is different from the typical 8trq>- 
ton^cin, as already reported elsewhere (Schatz and Wahsman, 1944). This 
other fraction is not active against E. colt, but it is active on B. stibHlis ancf other 
gram-positive bacteria. 


TABLE 5 

8, grisew pellicle aa a eource of precursor for streptomycin production 
Stationary cultures— NaCi and glucose stock solution 


STixrnMycxN moDXicED, umrs fe& 1 ml 


ntEAHIElIT or MEDIUM 



6 days 

8 days 

11 days 

8, griseus pellicle 

4 

7 

30 

8. griseus pellicle 4* 5 g peptone 

26 

36 

115 

Nonnal medium (peptone + meat 
extract) 

37 

60 

173 


Since the presence in the medium of a specific organic constituent, similar to 
that found in meat extract or com steep (Schatz, Bugie, and Waksman, 1944), is 
required for the production of streptomycin, the question arose whether S. 
griaeus is capable of synthesizing a compoimd similar to that found in meat 
extract, which no^y be of the nature of a precursor or a substance essential to the 
mechanism responsible for the synthesis of streptomycin. 

Pellicles of S. griaeus from given volumes of medium were added to similar lots 
of media containing only 5 per cent NaCl and 1 per cent glucose; the myceUiim (ff 
Ihe organism was thus made to serve as a source of both nitrogen (peptone) and 
the meat extract factor of the n^;ular medium. Peptone was added to other 
flasks, so that the mycelium served only as a substitute for meat extract. Ihe 
results reported in table 5 show that whereas the mycelium of 8. grimui cannot 
take the place of both peptone and meat extract, it can well replace the latter 
m a “precursor” of streptonycin or of one of the essenrials in the producticm 
Itifedumism. Dried fungous mycelium (AaperffiOm niger) could not serve as the 
source of the “precursor”; however, yeast jneparations and yeast extracts were 
highly efficient, but acid-hydrolyzed yeast was not. 
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In order to determine whether only mycelium of active strains of S. grimu 
can serve as the essentiid “precursor” for streptomycin production, the following 
experiment was conducted. Seven-day-old pellicles of an inactive strain of 
8. griaeua and of an active, streptomycin-producing strain were grown in two 
media, one containing meat extract and the other free of it. The pellicles were 
washed with tap water, added to comparable volumes of fresh media free from 
meat extract, sterilized, and inoculat^. The results (table 6) show that the 
streptomycin “precursor” is actually synthesized by 8. griaeua, whether or not 
an active streptomycin-producing strain is used, and whether or not the pellicle 
is produced on a mediiun favorable for streptomycin production. 

8. griaeua produces small amounts of streptomycin even in the absence of 
meat extract, thus demonstrating that the organism is capable of syuthesiziag 
the streptomycin factor. Further, the fact that the mycelium of an inactive 
strain of 8. griaeua was as efficient in producing the streptomycin factor as was 
the active strain pointed to a general capacity of the organisms to synthesize 
the factor independent of the ability to produce streptomycin itself. 


TABLE 6 

The efirienoy of pellidu of different 8. griaeua atraina aa precuraora for atreptomycin 

Stationary cultures 


i 

60U1CX Of PBXCimSOK 

MEAT exhact peessmt 

Uf OXIGINAX. MEDIUM IN 
WHICH FELUCIE WAS OEOWN 

ACTIVITY, UNITS fSX ML, 8 DAYS 

S, griseua 3378* 

+ 

168 

S, griieui 19 

0 

158 

8, gri9em 19 

•f 

163 

Meat extract (control medium) 


182 


* Inactive strain. 


The essential factor provided by meat extract or by the mycelituu of the 
organism may be either a precursor of the whole or part of the streptomycin 
molecule or a prosthetic group in an enzyme system essential for streptomycin 
production. The results of various experiments not reported here indicate that 
once a pellicle of the streptomycin-producing strain of 8. griaeua has been pro- 
duced, several successive replacements using a simple glucose or glycerol nitrogen 
(glycine or NaNOa) solution containing inorganic salts will jdeld filtrates of 
approximately the same order of activity. Such findings would tend to give 
support to the second hypothesis. If the meat extract provides a precursor of 
streptomycin, the activity of each successive lot of the replaced synthetic medium 
would tend to decrease as the precursor in the pellicle became exhausted, unless 
one postulates the reformation of the precursor. The maintenance of fair ac- 
tivity in the repeatedly replaced synthetic solutions indicates no exhausticm dP 
precursor, but rather Umt the essential factor functions in the streptomycin- 
producing mechanism; once it is present in the mycelium, it is retained and 
ccmtinues to function for a long time. 
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It is pnqtoseid to deragnate tbe specific substance required ic* maximutn pro- 
duction d an antibiotic agent as the “activity factor/' in coniaradistinct^ to 
the accepted term “growth factor” essentisd for in«,xinvnin cell syntheidB. ' The 
activity factor is not necessaiy for normal growth of the oiganism, since 
griaem will grow equally well on a variety of media with or without meat extract. 

By definition, a growtli factor is a substance required in very minute amounts 
for optimum growth of an oiganism. However, many organisms, such as certain 
bacteria and fui^ that require spedfic preformed orgtmic substances, are able 
to make limited growth in the absence of such factors. The production of 
streptomycin represents a somewhat analogous phenomenon: without the 
meat extract factor, 5. gria&us forms streptomycin, but in relatively small 
unounts; wdien meat extract is present in the medium, S. griseus produces a 
hi^y active antibiotic filtrate. The meat extract which allows maximum 
streptomycin production thus provides for tS. grimia, not a growth factor, but 
an activity factor. Because of the complex chemical nature of streptomycin 


TABLE 7 

Antibiotic gpectrum of the second antibiotic substance of S. griseue 


TSST OKOANXSIC 


Escherichia coli 

Pseudomonas aeruginosa 

Bacillus mycoides 

Bacillus subtilis 

Mycobacterium phlei 

Mycobacterium tuberculosis (H37) 
Mycobacterium avium 


GBOWTH tNHIBtTtON 


mdtsfirm 

<100 

<100 

320.000 

800.000 
210,000 
<3,200 
11,000 


(Brink et cH., 1945) it is still difficult to say what the function of the “factor” 
may be. 

It has been reported elsewhere (Schatz and Waksman, 1944) that S. griaeus 
produces another antibiotic substance which is distinct from typical streptomycin. 
Small amounts of this substance can be extracted from the culture filtrate with 
ether. Much larger quantities, however, can be obtained by the extraction of 
the mycelium with acetone or ether. Upon removal of the solvent, the reddue 
is taken up in 95 per cent ethyl alcohol. It is to be recalled that streptomycin 
is insoluble in organic solvents. 

A typical antibacterial spectrum of the second substance is shown in table 7. 
This spectrum shows the substance to be markedly different from strepton^cin, 
which is active against gram-negative bacteria and against Mycobaderiim 
ttibereuhaia var. hornmia. It is interesting to note that the sec<md factor is 
^ore active against tire avian strain than agaiirst the human — a condition which' 
is the reverse of that shown by streptonQrcin. . There appears to be no correlation 
between tire production df streptomycin and the production of the second anti- 
biotic factor. 
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The ability of various organisms to produce more than one antibiotic factor 
is common, as illustrated by the ability of BaciUus brevis to form gramicidin and 
tyrocidine, and of Penicillivm notatum to produce penicillin (in several forms) 
and notatin. Aspergillus fumigatus actually produces four antibiotics: fumi- 
gatin, spinulosin, fumigacin, and gliotoxin. 

SUMMARY 

The growth of Streptomyces griseus reaches a maximum in stationary cultures 
in 10 days and in submerged cultures in 3 to 5 days, followed by the lysis of the 
mycelium. Growth is accompanied by a gradual rise in the pH value of the 
culture, and in the ammonia and amino nitrogen contents. The total nitrogen 
in the mycelium tends to be higher during the active stages of growth. The 
production and accumulation of streptomycin parallels the growth of the or- 
ganism. After maximum activity has been reached, there is a drop in actmty, 
which is rapid in submerged cultures. For the production of streptomycin, the 
presence in the medium of an organic substance is required. This substance 
may be designated as an ‘‘activity factor,’^ either serving as the precursor of the 
streptomycin molecule as a whole or of an important group in the molecule, or 
functioning as a prosthetic group in the mechanism essential for the synthesis 
of the streptomycin. Such a factor can gradually be synthesized by the or- 
ganism. When it is provided in the medium in a preformed state, however, 
as in meat extract or in com steep, the process of streptomycin synthesis is greatly 
facilitated. 

Streptomyces griseus produces another antibiotic substance which is present 
in a limited amount in the culture filtrate but more abundantly in the mycelium. 
This second substance is distinct from streptomycin, since it is soluble in organic 
solvents and is not active against gram-negative bacteria. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF PENICILLIN X IN SUBMERGED CULTURE 
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It is now generally known that members of the PemciUium notalum-chrysoge- 
num group are able to produce at least four different penicillins, known as F, G, 
X, and K,* when grown under the usual conditions of laboratory or commercial 
culture. It is likewise recognized that two or more of these penicillins may occur 
in the same culture broth, the proportions being influenced to a considerable 
degree by the particular strain used and the specific cultural conditions employed. 
Since these penicillins differ in chemical characteristics and in their inhibitory 
effect upon susceptible bacteria, it has long seemed reasonable that they m^t 
possess different possibilities in clinical application. The first clinical evidence 
in support of this possibility was provided by Welch, Putnam, Randall, and 
Herwick (1944). They reported that penicillin X in vitro was more effective than 
commercial penicillin (primarily penicillin G) against a strain of KlebaieUa pneu- 
moniae type A and BacMus <xreus, and that it was three to five times as effective 
as commercial penicillin in protecting mice against 10,000 lethal doses of pneumo- 
coccus type I. The same investigators found penicillin X to offer particular 
promise in the treatment of gonorrhea: bacteriological cures were obtained in 64 
of 68 cases (94 per cent), mostly sulfonamide-resistant, which were treated with 
single 26,000-unit intramuscular injections; whereas only 37 cures were obtained 
in 58 comparable cases (64 per cent) treated with single 25,000-unit intramuscular 
injections of commercial penicillin. They further observed that patients given 
penicillin X maintained a consistently higher blood concentration, and that this 
penicillin was excreted into the urine more slowly than commercial penicillin. A 
more recent report by Ory, Meads, and Finland (1946) confirms the earlier work 
of Welch et cd. (1944). Group A hemolytic streptococcus, gonococcus, and 
meningococcus were found to be from two to eight times more sensitive to prepa- 
rations containing 65 or more per cent of penicillin X than to commercial peni- 
cillin (primarily penicillin G), whereas most strains of pneumococcus and 
Streptococcus viridam were twice as sensitive to penicillin X. As reported by 
Welch et al. (1944), staphylococci were found to te equally sensitive to the two 
kinds of penicillin. Levels of penicillin activity in the serum were significantly 
hi^r and were sustained longer after intriunuscular injections of penicillin X 
than after injections of the same number of units of commercial penicillin. Sub- 
sequent to t^t work, Libby and Holmberg (1945) found penicillin X to be more 
effective than penicillin G against a number of different bacteria including various 

* This is one of four refponal laboratories operated by the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry, Agrioultttral Research Admimstration, IT. S. Department of 
Agrietdture. 

* These peideillins are known as I, n, III, and IV (?), respectively, in the United King- 
dom (C<«hill and Eoeh, 1946). 
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streptococci and pneumococci, and Flippin and associates (1945) reported tfae 
successful use of penicillin X in the treatment of a ^tae of bacterial endocardiris 
(Streptococats viridans) which had failed to respond to repeated admmxstra- 
tions of commercial penicillin. 

Bealudng that the different penicillins mig^t have special api^eations, mem- 
bers of the Fermentation Division had given some attention to the development 
of culture conditions favoring the production (d particular penicillins before the 
appearance of the paper by Welch et al. (1944), but no concerted attempt had 
b^n made to select, isolate, or develop an organism characterised by the pro- 
duction of increased amounts of a particular penicillin as opposed to an mcrease 
in totid yield. Because of the possible important clinical role of penicillin X, 
and because of its interesting chemical possibilities, such a course now seemed 
warranted. 

The presence of penicillin X was observed first in surface cultures of NRRL 
1249.B21, a derivative of the Fleming strain (Baper, Alexander, and Coghill, 
1944; Raper and Alexander, 1946; and Moyer and Coghill, 1946a); and the 
materiab employed by Welch cf al. (1944) and Ory and assodates (1945) were 
undoubtedly of this ori^. Surface culture trials made atthislabmatory showed 
this strain to be the best penicillin X producer among ten selected cultures with 
maximum total sdelds of 155 to 160 units per ml, of which 50 to 57 units per ml, 
or about 30 to 35 per cent, represented penicillin X. Altbougd^ this ratio was 
very promising, it was realized that if penicillin X were to be made in quantity, 
some strain capable of producing substantial amounts in submerged culture would 
be required, and no dmvative of the Fleming culture had ever been found satis- 
factory for this method of production. Attention was thus directed toward good 
“submerged” strains. Differential assays (Schmidt, Ward, and Coghill, 1945; 
and Schmidt, 1946) were made upon samples taken from rotary drum and vat fer- 
mentations then being conducted by Dr. G. E. Ward and associates (unpublished 
data). No detectable amount of penicillin X was found in cultures of PenidUium 
tiiryaogenwn NRRL 1951.B25, or either of three substrams derived from it, 
including X-1612, the highest knovm producer of penicillin in submerged cul- 
ture. However, yields of this penicillin amounting to somewhat more than 16 
per cent of the total were produced by P. chrysogenum NRRL 1984.A. With 
this background, the writers set about in March, 1945, to secure, if possible, a 
substrain of 1984.A capable of producing substantially increased ratios of peni- 
cillin X. By the end of August such a strain had been developed and its per- 
fommce repeatedly verified. The {xesent report is ccmoemed with this de- 
velopment. 

, mTERUliS AND METHODS 

•Metda indaded in tivdy, A considerable number of different cultures were 
investigated during the present study. To individuals generally familiar with 
the whole penicillin development in this country, the origins and numerical 
designations of these strains will be commonplace. In the belief that some in- 
formation regarding the source and known potentialities these rmltures will 
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prove of interest and value to other readers, a somewhat detailed list is presented. 

NRRL 1249. B21 Penicillium riotaium, derived from the Fleming culture 
(Rapt'r and Alexander, 1945), a substrain developed at the Northern Regional 
Reseandi Laboratory whi(*L produced high yields of penicillin in surface culture 
(Raper, Alexander, and Coghill, 1944, and Moyer and ('oghill, 1946a). This 
strain has Ix'en used in industry more than any other for the surface production 
of peni(‘illin in this country and abroad. 

NRRL 832. A2 Pvnicillmm notatum, a substrain of NRRL 832 which normally 
produces somewhat higher yields of penicillin than the parent (Raper and Alexan- 
(1(M-, 1945). The latter culture was the first mold found to produce good yields 
of p(uiicillin in submerged culture (Raper, Alexander, and Coghill, 1944; Moyer 
and Coghill, 19465), and was generally employed in industry for this type of pro- 
duction during the pericjd prior t.o the summer of 194-1. Maximum yields of 
about 100 units per ml have been obtained. 

NRR].( 1951. B25 Pvnicillium chrysogcmm^ a substrain developt^d at the 
Noitlu'rn Regional Resc^arch Laboratory from NRRL 1951 (isolated from a 
cantaloupe collected in Peoria, Illinois), whi(*h produced substantially greater 
amounts of i)enicillin in submerged culture than NRRl^ 832 and substrains 
d(‘i ived therefrom (Raper and Alexander, 1945). Yields in excess of 200 units per 
ml have been obtained in large-scale laboratory apparatus. This culture was 
widely used in industry for submerged production during the latter half of 1944 
and t h(‘ early months of 1945. It found limited use for surface j)roduction, l)cing 
l(‘ss s(msitiv(‘ to t(Mn})eratures in excess of 24 C than NRRL 1249. B21. It was 
s(‘l('cted as a, pi*omising strain for X-ra}^ and ultraviolet irradiation, and anumber 
of noteworthy substrains w(‘re dcn'eloped from it^ (see l^elow). 

Stanfoid 25099 PvninUium chrymjenuin, a sub.strain of NRRL 1951. B25 
sulting from conidia exposcnl to ultraviolet radiation, distributed by Professor 
(1. W. Ikaidle and associates as a superior submerged culture and studied in 
many laboratories. 

Stanford 35217 PvmcUliiim chry^sogcnumj a substrain of NRRIj 1951. B25 re- 
sulting from (‘onidia (exposed to ultraviolet radiation, distributed by Professor 
B('adl(‘ and associate's as a sui)erior submerged culture. As studied in many 
laboratories, this substrain generally produced somewhat better yields than the 
pa-n'ut (‘ulture, and it has found limited use in industry. 

X-1612 PcniriUiinn chrymjenum, an X-ray-induced mutation of NRRJi 
1951.B25, produced by Dr. M. ]>merec and associates at the Carnegie Institute 
of Washington, Cold Spring Harbor, New York, tested by Professor C. M. 
( 4irist('nsen and associates at the Pnivewsity of Minnesota, and forwarded to 
Professors W. H. Peterson and M. J. Johnson of the University of Wisconsin as a 
sujKU’ior strain. When tested in 8()-gallon fermenters by the latter investigators, 
this mutant was found to be an exceptionally good jKmicillin producer, and yields 
in excess of 500 units per ml were obtained (unpublished data). The strain was 
subsequently tested at the Northern Regional Research Laboratory (with yields 
up to 450 units per ml) and other laboratories, and its superior (jualities were 
confirmed. 
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NRRIj 1984 Perdcillium chrysogmum^ received as Minn. R-13 from Professor 
C. M. (/hristenscn of the University of Minnesota where it was isolated from 
Minnesota soil. The culture was recommended for submerged produ(*.tion and 
represents the parent of commercially important strains. 



Fid. I. Ai’parati's AM) TEcuMyuE Employed fou the Iuuadiation of Penictllium 

Spores 

Minn. 9SS25I PeniciUiam chrysogvnum, a substrain of Minn. R-13, of niono- 
spore origin, wdef^ted at the University of Minnesota and distributed as a high- 
yielding submejsed culture. 

NRRL 1984. A PenicMim chrysogenum, a substrain of NRRL 1984 (Minn. 
R-13) selected at the Northern Regional Research Laboratory and found in 
repeated trials to produce somewhat greater yields than the parent. This 
strain has been intensively studied at the NRRL and is successfully used in 
industry. Yields in shaken flasks up to 160 to 160 units per ml are not uncom- 
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moBy and jddids up to 260 units per ml have been obtained in rotaiy drum 
fermenters. 

NRRL 1984.N22 PenicilUum chrysogenum, a substrain of NRRL 1984A 
resulting from conidia exposed to ultraviolet radiation. This strain produces 
good submerged yields, of which approximately half the total units present, as 
assayed with Staphylococcus aureus^ represent penicillin X. The present paper 
is largely concerned with the development of this strain. 

NRRL 1976.B Penidllium chrysogenum^ a substrain selected at the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory from a culture isolated from Nebraska soil at the 
University of Minnesota and sent to us by Professor C. M. Christensen as Minn. 
R-123. Yields up to 170 to 175 units per ml have been obtained in shaken flasks 
and approximately 250 units per ml in rotary fermenters, but performance is not 
so consistent as NRRL 1984. A. 

Irradiation technique, A 4-watt General Electric germicidal lamp, of bent- 
tube construction, emitting 500 milliwatts of 2,537 A (95 per cent of the total 
radiation), was employed as a source of ultraviolet light (figure 1), The lamp 
was supported on a ring stand in a horizontal position at either 2 or 4 inches 
above the base. The spores (conidia) to be irradiated were thoroughly dis- 
persed in sterile water containing sodium lauryl sulfonate in a concentration of 
1 to 10,000 as a wetting agent. During the irradiation the suspension was con- 
tained, to a depth of approximately 2 to 3 mm, in a flat-bottomed, uncovered 
petri dish placed on the base of the ring stand. The suspension was continuously 
stirred by means of a bent glass rod throughout the whole period of irradiation to 
insure as unifoim exposure as possible. One-rnl samples were removed from the 
suspension at 0, 1, 2, 4, 0, 8, 12, and 16 minutes, the greater portion of the total 
suspension being removed in the eight samples. x\ppropriate dilutions were 
made and the samples plated in Czapek’s solution agar. Viability counts were 
made at 4 or 5 days, and random isolations were made from developing colonies 
from selected exposures. The cultures thus obtained were then tested in shaken- 
flask culture for their capacity to produce penicillin X when grown submerged. 

Culture conditions. The following standardized culture solution, essentially 
like that previously employed for testing new isolates or variants (Mo)^r and 
Coghill, 19466; Raper, Alexander, and Coghill, 1944; and Raper and Alexander, 
1945) for their capacity to produce penicillin in submerged cultures, was em- 
ployed: 


Lactose 20.0 g 

MgSO4.7H,0 9.25 g 

KH,P04 0-5 8 

NaNOa 3.0 g 

Concentrated corn steeping liquor 40.0 ml 

Cerelose (commercial glucose) 1-2 g 

Distilled water L9 L 


Cultures were grown in cotton-stoppered, 1-liter Erlenmeyer flasks containing 
2(X)-ml quantities of culture solution, to each of which was added 1.6 g of sterile 
CaCO$ and two drops of sterile lard oil before inoculation. Cultures were seeded 
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with spore suspensions washed from 5- to 6-day-oId cuttores, and a quantity 
sufficient to contain approximately 20 to 40 million spores was added to each 
flask. Cultures were tested in duplicate or triplicate ^ks depending upon the 
assay facilities available. Incubation was at 24 to 25 C. Ccmtinuous agitation 
was effected by incubation on a rocker-type shaker making 100 three-inch 
strokes per minute. 

Chlcn-oforrn extraction. FsnicillinX was isolated in piiie form in one large-scale 
fermentation conducted at the end of this investigation. In all other experi- 
ments, the presence of this penicillin has been presumed when (1) an appreciable 
fraction of the total penicillin was not extracted by chloroform at pH 2.0 to 
2.5, and (2) the unextracted penicillm gave a high assay ratio (see below) when 
tested against Bacillus sMilia (rough) and Staphylococcus aureus. The extrac- 
tion techmque* was as follows: Add 5.0 ml of broth to 5.1 ml of purified chloro- 
form, cool in an ice bath, and add 1 : 1 phosphoric acid to pH 2.0 to 2.5. Two to 
five drops are usually required. The quantity is determined on a separate por- 
tion. Shake vigorously and centrifuge about 2 minutes in a chilled centrifuge 
head. Replace in the ice bath and at once pipette 0.5 ml of the supernatant 
aqueous layer into 9.5 ml of buffer at pH 7.0. This may be used for assay, or 
diluted further with pH 6.0 buffer. The chloroform is washed, before use, with 
NaHCOj, followed by two washings with water. The buffer, pH 7.0, consists of 
E1HPO4, 22.2 g, and KH1PO4, 7.8 g, dissolved and made up to one liter. 

Assays. Assays of total penicillin were usually made daily on the third 
through the seventh days, but differential assays of chloroform-insoluble peni- 
cillin were usually made on the fourth, fifth, and sixth da}rs only. Assays were 
performed by William H. Schmidt and assistants, and were made by the cylinder- 
plate method as reported by Schmidt and Moyer (1944), and as later improved by 
Shmidt (1946). Total penicillin was determined by as 8 a 3 dQg the untreated 
culture broth against Staphylococcus aureus, NRRL B-313 (F.D.A. no. 209P). 
The amount of chloroform-insoluble penicillin, presumably penicillm X, was 
determined by assaying an extracted broth agiunst both Staphylococcus aureus, 
B-313, and the rou^ phase of Bacillus subtUis, NRRL B-558. As reported by 
Schmidt, Ward, and Coghill (1945), and by Schmidt (1946), the differential 
assay is based upon the varied responses of these organisms to penicUlinX. Pure 
p^cillin X assays approximately 950 units per mg against S. aureus, B-313, 
when pure p^iicUlin G at 1,667 units per mg is used as a standard; against the 
same standard, its assay value varies from 1,200 to 1,900 units per mg against 
Bacillus subtiUs, B-558(R), depending upon the phase of the test organism. The 
penicillin present in an extracted broth is presumed to be primarily penicillin X 
if this broth shows a differoitial assay ratio* which corresponds closdy to the 
assay ratio for the pure penicillin X standard for the same day. Assay ratios 

' Chloroform extractions were performed by Z. Louise Smith and O. E. N. Nelson under 
the supervision of Drs. O. E. Ward and B. G. Benedict. 

* The assay ratio for a given sample is defined as tl^ assay value shown by that sample 
toward BaciUut subtilis NRRL B-^(R), divided by t^e assay value shown by the same 
sample toward Staphylococcus aureus NRRL B- 318 . Pure penioUlin Q is used as the 
standard in both cases. 
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fluctuate from day to day (table 1), mcreaang with an increase in the degree of 
roughness of B, Bvbtilis^ B*558. Katios between 1.3 and 2.0 may be regarded as 
satisfactory, although the upper half of this range is preferred. 

Total yields of penicillin and yields of penicillin X as shown in the figures 
and as cited in the text refer in all cases to values obtained with 8. aureus^ B-313. 
The assay values obtained with B-658(R), when interpreted in relation to the 
pure penicillin X assay ratio for the same day, are useful primarily as a check 
on the identity of the penicillin remaining in the extracted broth. For example, 
if the assay ratio is approximately 2.0 for a particular day, and the B-313 assay 
values in penicillin imits are approximately one-half the units obtained with 
B-668(R) for a particular sample, then it can be assumed that the extraction has 
been satisfactory, and that the penicillin being measured is primarily penicillin X. 
If, however, the assay ratio is approximately 2.0, but the B-313 and the B-568(R) 
assays are approximately equal, then the active material present cannot be re- 
garded as containing an appreciable amount of penicillin X, and one can usually 
assume that the chloroform extraction w’^as poor. It is not believed that any 
useful purpose would be served by listing the B-558(R) assays generally, or in 
attempting to show them in the graphs. In table 1, where comparisons are 
made between penicillin X production by NRRL 1984.A and NRRL 1984,N22, 
the ultraviolet-induced mutation produced from it, the general relationships 
between B-313 assays of total yields, and B-313 and B-558(R) assays on chloro- 
form extracts for a selected group of samples are shown. The agreement that 
can be expected betw^een assay ratios for chloroform extracts and for pure peni- 
cillin X, on the same days, is also indicated. 

EXPEBIMENTAL 

Preliminary trials. Although the highest yielding ‘‘submerged” cultures had 
been included in Ward’s tests, the writers felt that, in seeking better penicillin- 
X-producing strains, some preliminary trials should be made which would include 
a greater variety of known good submerged cultures. The results of such tests 
are graphically presented in figure 2. The yields shown, in all cases, represent 
the average maxima for triplicate shaken-flask cultures. Stock cultures were 
employed for these tests, but in the case of NRRL 1984.A a reisolation from an 
earlier shaken-flask culture was also included. The total yields obtained in this 
experiment with some strains, notably NRRL 1951. B25 and Stanford 25099 and 
35217, were below the levels usually produced by these strains when grown under 
similar culture conditions. This, however, was not believed to invalidate the 
usefulness of the results as a measure of the relative capacities of the different 
cultures to produce chloroform-insoluble penicillin. 

Confirming the results obtained by Ward and associates in larger laboratory 
apparatus, best yields of chloroform-insoluble penicillin were obtained from 
NRRL 1984A. Total yields from the parent culture, NRRL 1984, were ap- 
preciably lower, but the proportion of penicillin X was essentially the same as in 
the more productive substrain. The same general relationship applied to Minn. 
9SS261, a substrain of Minn. R-13 (« NRRL 1984) of monospore origin dis- 
tributed by Professor Christensen. Substantially higher total yields were 
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obtamed with X-1612 than with any other culture, but yields of chloroform- 
insoluble penicillin were very low. Low yields were likewise obtained with 
NRRL 1951 .B25, the parent of X-1612, and Stanford strains 25099 and 34217, 
likewise derived from NRRL 1951 .B25. Yields of penicillin X from strains 
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Tested in shaken flasks. 


NRRL 832.A2 and 1975.B were intermediate between those obtained from 
1^.A and the much lower yields of 1951 .B25 and derivative strains. 

the basis of these tests, it appeared that cultures of common ancestry 
tedi||d to show similarities in their ability to produce penicillin X. Further 
effom, therefore, were directed toward the development of improved substnuns 
from the most promising culture available, NRRL 1984.A. 
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Selection of natural variants of NRRL 1984-A. Applying the general methods 
previously employed for the isolation of such superior penicillin-producing 
strains as NRRL 1249.B21 and 1951.B25 (Raper and Alexander, 1945), the 
writers attempted to develop naturally occurring variants characterized by the 
production of substantially increased amounts of penicillin X. Streak plates 
were made from high-yielding shaken-flask cultures and observed for the de- 
velopment of obvious cultural variants differing from normal in such char- 
acteristics as color, colony texture, rate of growth, and the amount of sporulation. 
Altogether about 50 substrains were selected and subsequently tested in shaken- 
flask culture. The majority of these substrains produced yields approximately 
equal to the parent strain; others, including most of the more striking variants, 
produced consistently lower yields either of total penicillin, of penicillin X, or of 
both. A few substrains appeared to be better producers when first tested but 
failed to show consistently higher yields upon repeated cultivation. Thus the 
primary objective of these experiments was not realized. They were significant, 
however, since they demonstrated that NRRL 1984.A, like NRRL 1249.B21, 
NRRL 1951 .B25, and other good penicillin-producing strains, is characterized by 
great cultural variability. 

UUraviolei irradiations. Our attention was next directed toward the use of 
ultraviolet radiation as a possible means of developing substrams of 1984.A 
capable of producing increased amoimts of penicillin X. The technique had been 
used successfully in the development of better itaconic-acid-producing strains of 
Aspergillus terreus (Hollaender, Raper, and Coghill, 1945; Raper, Coghill, and 
Hollaender, 1945; Lockwood, Raper, Moyer, and Coghill, 1945), and at Stanford 
University Professor G. W. Beadle and associates had employed it with some 
success in developing molds characterized by increased penicillin production. 
Working with other fungi, primarily species of Neurospora, and employing both 
X-ray and ultraviolet radiation, the Stanford group (^adle and Tatum, 1941; 
Boimer, Tatum, and Beadle, 1943; Horowitz and Beadle, 1943; Tatum and 
Beadle, 1942a, 19426) had developed a whole series of mutations possessing 
altered biochemical properties. By means of X-ray radiation. Dr. M. Demerec 
and associates had produced a mutant, X-1612, characterized by greatly in- 
creased penicillin production. The technique of radiation as a suitable means of 
artificially producing mold mutations was thus well established, and it seemed 
reasonable to believe that mutations might be produced in which the ratio of 
different penicillins would be altered sufficiently to produce a substantially 
greater proportion of penicillin X. 

First irradiation of NRRL 1984. A. Conidia from a week-old tube culture 
(25 by 150 mm) of 1984.A growing upon sporulation media (Moyer and Coghill, 
1946o) were thoroughly suspended in sterile water and irradiated in the manner 
already described. The suspension contained approximately 250,000,000 
conidia per ml, and, in this case, the lamp was supported at a distance of 2 inches 
above the liquid surface. Samples were removed and plated as noted above, 
and the resulting plates were incubated at room temperature. The plates were 
exmnined and population counts made after 4 days. The intensity of the irradi- 
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atkm was misjudged, wii^ the result that the kilHug curve was unusuaUsr steep. 
Less than 1 per cent of the conidia remained viable after 2 nunutes’ ejqposure, 
and only occasional colonies developed in the 4-minute-exposure plates. Isola- 
tions upon agar slant tubes were made at random from the 2-minute plates, a 
total of 50 colonies being picked off in this initial series. These were subse- 
quently replanted upon sporulation media to insure the development of adequate 
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Fia. 3. CoupABA-nvE Yields or Total Pekicilun and or CaLOBoroBu-iNsoLUBLE Peni- 
cillin, OB Penicillin X, Pboddced bt NRRL 1984.A (Contbol) and Thibtt Sub- 
sTBAiNB or 1984. A Rebcltino raoM Conidia Ibbadiated with Ultbayiolet 

Tested in shaken flasks. 

conidia for seeding the test production flasks. Limitations in the number of 
assays that could be assigned to this work necessitated the testing of these cul- 
tures during two different weeks, but the results obtained in the two experiments 
aratbelieved to be wholly comparable. Average total yields and average yiekle 
of (Moroform-insoluble penicillin for a block of 30 consecutively numbered cul- 
tures that are representative of the whole series are inesented in figure 3. The 
control represents the average of yields produced by four unirradiated stocks. 
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Tte cultures resulting from irradiated conidia showed wide variation both in 
total penicillin production and in the formation of chlorofonn>insoluble penicillin, 
or penicillin X. Although they could not be so classified in all cases, these cul- 
tures tended to fall into four more or less tangible groups : (1) cultures producing 
low total yields but with penicillin X in approximately normal proportion to 
the whole ; (2) cultures producing high total 3 delds but relatively small amounts of 
penicillin X; (3) cultures producing approximately normal yields of both total 
penicillin and of penicillin X (these were believed to represent, in the main, cul- 
tures resulting from conidia only slightly or not at all affected by the radiation); 
and (4) a single culture, no. 22, producing a normal total srield and an unusually 
high ratio of penicillin X. The latter culture was of immediate and particular 
interest, and in the next succeeding experiment was retested with no. 18 (high 
total but low penicillin X) and no. 25 (high total and intermediate penicillin X) 
to determine whether the observed ratios were reproducible. The results were 
wholly confirmatory; no. 18 showed total yields averaging 115 units per ml, of 
which penicillin X represented 20 units per ml; no. 25 showed total yields averag- 
ing 124 units per ml, of which penicillin X represented 30 units per ml; whereas 
no. 22 showed total yields averaging 155 units per mi, of which penicillin X repre- 
sented 54 units per ml. 

Two other cultures, not included in figure 3, were of special interest: no. 11 
was characterized by tan-colored rather than blue-green conidia, but produced 
normal amounts of total penicillin and of penicillin X; no. 16 was characterized 
by restricted, light sporulating colonies and when tested produced no detectable 
quantity of penicillin. 

Second irradiaiion of NRRL 1984-A, In the hope of obtaining an even better 
penicillin X producer than no. 22 of the first series, conidia of NRRL 1984.A were 
again irradiated. In this case, the lamp was placed at a distance of 4 inches 
above the surface of the suspension, and the IdlUng rate was much less rapid. 
Fifty random isolations were made from the 4-, 6-, and 8-minute-exposure plates, 
recultivated upon sporulation media, and tested for their capacity to produce 
penic illin . In general, the results paralleled those obtained from the first series 
of irradiations, but no new culture was found which equaled no. 22 of the first 
series in the proportion of chloroform-insoluble penicillin produced. 

Irradiation of NRRL 1984 JfiS. For the third and last series, it was decided 
to irradiate conidia of culture no. 22, or NRRL 1984.N22 as it was now desig- 
nated. The inocedure employed was the same as that used for the second 
irradiation. The killing rate was regarded as satisfactory, and random isolations 
were made from the 1-, 4-, 6-, and 8-minute-exposure plates. Altogether 80 
cultures resulting from “twice” irradiated conidia were surveyed for penicillin 
production in three successive experiments. The results obtained from 30 
consecutively numbered cultures, all from conidia exposed for 4 minutes, are 
graphically presented in figure 4. The general groupings noted for the first 
series as shown in figure 3 could be applied here, althou^ only one culture, no. 
30, showed a reasonably high total yield coupled with a low penicillin X content 
and no strtdn showed an outstanding increase in the proportion of penicillin X 
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IB’oduced. Iq tbe initial test, cultures no. 14 and no. 29 appeared most 
promising, both from the standpoint of total production and peiudilin X forma- 
tion. But when retested, no. 14 produced average total yields of 126 units per 
ml, of which 68 units per ml represented penicillin X ; and no. 29 produced average 
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FlO. 4. COMPABATIVE YIELDS OF ToTAL PeNIC'ILUN AND OP ChlOBOFOBM-IMSOLUBLE 

Pbnicillik, OB Penicillin X, Pbodcced bt NRRL 1984.N22 (Control) and Thibtt 
S vBBTBAiNs OF 1984.N22 Resdltino from Conidia Irradiated with Ui/rRAVioLBTjj| ^ 

Tested in shaken flasks. 


total yields of 124, of which 61 units per ml represented penicillin X; whereas in 
the Same experiment the parent culture 1984.N^ produced an average total yield 
of 116 units per ml, of which 66 units per ml represented penicillin X. Among 
thecultures of this irradiation series which are not included in figure 4, there were 
two others which gave high yields of total penicillin and of penicillin X; but like 
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nos. 14 and 29, these failed to show any apparent improvement in the amount 
of either tot^ penicillin or penicillin X production when retested. In none of 
these cases were the observed differences regarded as significant. 

The 80 cultures resulting from “twice” irradiated conidia included a number 
of striking cultural mutations which were of considerable interest from a myco- 
logical point of view. To some degree, the yields of penicillin produced by these 
could be correlated with particular cultural types. Most abundant among the 
cultures were forms producing colonies essentially normal in appearance, and 
these generally produced good total yields of penicillin, of which approximately 
half represented penicillin X. It can be assumed that many of these developed 
from conidia not affected by the radiation. Two cultures were characterised by 
white to light buff conidia, and from one of these fair yields were obtained, from 
the other good yields. A few cultures produced restrictedly growing but heavily 
sporulating colonies, and these gave uniformly good jdelds. Another group of 
cultures characterized by restrictedly growing, but close-textured and lightly 
sporulating, colonies produced poor yields. A single culture that grew very 
sparingly upon Czapek’s solution agar and that appeared to possess some nu- 
tritional deficiency grew well in shaken-fiask cultures and produced high total 
yields of penicillin and of penicillin X. 

It is to be regretted that the writers did not have sufficient time and facilities 
at their disposal, during the course of this investigation, to make a more thorough 
mycological study of the interesting cultural mutations which were produced, 
or to survey a sufficiently large number of irradiated substrains to permit some 
statistical analyses. 

In view of the limited number of cultures studied, the question arises as to 
whether NRRL 1984.N22 represents an induced mutation, or whether it repre- 
sents merely a natural variant, presumably of monospore origin, which was 
fortuitously isolated from the dilution plates. No proof can be presented on 
this matter, but we do know that among approximately 50 substrains, repre- 
senting obvious variants and other selected isolates of natural origin, none ap- 
peared appreciably better than the parent 1984.A. Furthermore, in two other 
irradiation series no substrain appeared which showed consistently higher yields 
than the parent stock under investigation. It is, therefore, presumed that the 
hi gh penicillin-X-producing strain, NRRL 1984.N22, represents a true mutation 
of NRRL 1984.A, artificially induced by ultraviolet radiation. The perform- 
ances of both parent and mutant substrain are consistent and would seem to 
support this view. The latter regularly produced jdelds of penicillin X amount- 
ing to about 50 per cent of the total, as measured by differential assay, which is 
about 65 to 70 per cent of the total yields upon a weight basis. 

Comparison of NRRL 1984.A and 1984N22. It should be borne in mind that 
a considerable ^gree of variation in yields of penicillin can always be expected 
in shaken-flask tests from one experiment to another (Raper and Alexander, 
1945), and that it is often necessary to test a culture repeatedly to be sure of its 
improved performance. Such evidence has been fwovided in ample measure for 
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NERL 19842^22. In at least a dozen experiments in wliich this stndn has 
been grown in diaken-flask culture as the principal object of investigation, or aS 
the control for additional irradiated cultures, it has produced total yields of 
penicillia rang^ from 100 to 130 units per ml, of which amount an average of 
approximately one-half of the activity represented chloroform-insoluble peni- 
cilM, or penicillin X. 

The relative productivity of the two strains is clearly demmistrated in table 1 
in which are presented representative yields hrom a series of different experiments. 
The assay values presented are averages for duplicate or triplicate flasks and 
represent maximum yields, usually occurring on the fifth day. Assay ratios for 


TABLE 1 

Penicillin prodtiction by Penicillium chryeogenum NRRL t884.A and NRRL 19B4JNtt, 
an uUraviolet-indnced mutation characterized by evbetantiaUy increaeed 
penicillin X production, in ehaken-flaek culturee 


NKRL19«4.A 


NRKLimJm 



Differential assay j 


Differential aisay 

Expt. 

no. 

Whole 

broth 

Chlorofonn- 
eztracted broth 

Assay ratios 


Whole 

bro^ 

Chloroform- 
extracted broldt 

Assay ratios 

B-313 

B-558(R) 

1 

B-313 

Onex- i 
tracted 
broth 

On pure 
pen.X 

B-313 

B-558(R) 

1 

B-313 

On ex- 
tracted ; 
broth 1 

On pore 
pen. X 


n/mi 

%/ml 

%/ml 




u/ml 

%/ml 

%/ml 



155 

127 

49 

28 


1.5 

160 

128 

96 

49 


1.7 

156 

no 

58 

27 


1.8 

161 

97 

77 

54 

1.4 

1.4 

157 

128 

47 

32 


1,6 

164 

117 

115 

54 

2.1 

1.9 

157 

118 

44 

31 


1.6 

165 

97 

106 

60 

1.8 

1.8 

159 

111 

52 

31 

1.7 

2.0 

165 

96 

116 

55 

2.1 

1.8 

165 

96 

46 

28 

1.6 

1.8 







166 

107 

40 

25 

1.6 

1.7 

170 

115 

81 

64 

1.3 

1.4 

167 

119 

61 

29 

2.1 


171 

113 

mSm 

61 

1.8 

1.8 

170 

121 

32 

26 

1.3 

1.3 

172 

115 

III 

65 

1.6 

1.7 


the chloroform extracts have been calculated and are presented parallel with 
assay ratios for pure penicillin X as determined on the same days. 

Culturally the mutant NRRL 1984.N22 cannot be distmguisfaed from the 
parent NRRL 1984.A. Both are characterized by heavily sporulating, es- 
sentially velvety colonies which fit reasonably well the species concept for Peni- 
ciUium chrytogenum Thom. 

Vat fermentations and the recovery of penicHUn X. The capacity of NRRL 
1984.N22 to produce penicillin X in the proportions indicated above was verified 
by conducting 600-liter fermentations in a pilot plant vat fermenter, and by 
subsequently recovering the penidllin from the fermented culture broth. Two 
of these fermentations were made by R. O. Benedict and D. H. Traufler. In 
the second of these runs the operational det^ and the yields obtiuned were as 
follows: 
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Msdium: Lactose 2J5 per cent, corn steep liquor 6 per cent (by vol.)f calcium 

carbonate 0.5 per cent, and tap water to make 600 liters. 

CondiUoM: Temperature— 24 to 26C 

Aeration — 600 liters per minute 
Agitation— 250 rpm 

Inoculum: 12 liters of germinated spores of P. ehrysogenum NRRL 1984.N22, 

age 2 days. 

Samples were removed at appropriate intervals throughout the period of the 
fermentation and assayed for total penicillin and penicillin X. At 90 hours, ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the total penicillin assayed as chloroform-insoluble 
penicillin, or penicillin X. By weight this represented approximately 67 per 
cent of the total penicillin. 


Assay values at 90 hours {units/ml) 


WBOIX BKOTH 

i 

BROTH AITER CHlOROrOlM EXIRACTIOK 

ASSAY RATIO ON 
PURE PEN. X 

S. aurmst 

NRRL B-313 

B.subUUs, 
NRRL B.S58(R) 

S. aunus, 
NRRL B-3i3 

B. suhtUiSt 
NRRL B-558(R) 


u/ml 


ufml 

ufml 


192 

273 

102 

136 

1.4 


The fermentation was terminated at 90 hours, and the recovery operations 
were taken over by J. L. Wachtel. From 200 liters of filtered culture liquor, 
more than 2 grams of crystalline sodium penicillin X were isolated in two crops 
of 1,820 and 390 mg, respectively.® Both crops gave X-ray diffraction patterns 
characteristic of penicillin X. The first crop assayed 920 imits per mg against 
S. aureus^ B-313, and its assay value against B, subtiliSy B-558(R), was 1.6 times 
greater. The ultraviolet absorption was correct for sodium penicillin X, and 
carbon and hydrogen values on the first crop were in good agreement with theory. 
In concluding his report of this work, Dr. Wachtel states: “This isolation experi- 
ment shows without doubt that the chloroform-insoluble penicillin produced by 
P. ehrysogenum NRRL 1984.N22 is penicillin X, approximately 50 per cent of 
the activity being due to this analogue.” 

SUMMARY 

Of several good penicillin-producing strains investigated, PeniciUium chryso- 
genum NRRL 1984.A, a substrain derived from Minn. R-13, was found to be the 

* In industrial and laboratory practice a recovery of penicillin of “commercial grade” 
representing 50 per cent of the potency in the original broth is considered satisfactory . The 
product thus obtained usually contains 50 to 75 per cent penicillin by weight, with the re- 
mainder representing impurities. Additional losses are encountered in the successive steps 
leading to the production of a crystalline salt from this material. The isolation of 2.21 g 
of pure sodium penicillin X from a potential of roughly 20 g in the whole broth (as measured 
by differential assay) is considered satisfactory. 
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best producer of chloroform-insoluble penicillin, or penicillin X, when grown 
in Bubmei^d culture. 

By ultraviolet irradiation, a substrain of 1984.A, designated NERL 1984.N22, 
was developed, which produced substantially higher yields of penicillih X, gen- 
erally amounting to approximately 50 per cent of the total yield as measured by 
differential assays, and representing approximately 66 to 70 per cent of the total 
yield upon a weight basis. 

The superior performance of NRRL 1984.N22 as a producer of penicillin X 
was repeatedly observed in shaken-flask cultures, and was subsequently demon- 
strated in 600-liter vat fermentations. From one of these fermentations pure 
penicillin X was isolated in a quantity which verified the approximate correctness 
of the survey data based upon differential assays only. 

The technique of irradiation, the method of performing chloroform extractions, 
and the theory and practice of the differential assay used in demonstrating the 
presence and determining the amount of penicillin X axe presented. 
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Althou^ the literature contains a number of reports regarding the bactericidal 
efficiency of certain specified concentrations of sodium hydroxide against various 
test organisms, very little of this information is presented in a manner suitable 
for mathematical analysis. To obtain the data required for analysis, an experi- 
mental study was made of the bactericidal efficiency of sodium hydroxide. This 
study w*a8 conducted along the lines of a previously described study of the 
bactericidal efficiencies of some of the phenols and alcohols (Tilley, 1939). 

BXFBBIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

Bactericidal efficiency was determined by the Rideal-Walker techniqiK, 
modified as follows: Mther infusion broth or FDA beef extract broth was used 
instead of R-W standard broth; instead of a standardized dropping pipette a 
1-ml pipette graduated into tenths was used to measure out the 0.5 ml of culture 
reqiiired for the test; medication temperatures were sometimes 20 C and some- 
times 30 C instead of 15 C to 18 C; <ffiutions were made in sterile Erlenmeyer 
flasks instead of in cylinders; fixed amounts of the stock solution of disinfectant 
were added to varying amounts of distilled water, all measured with sterite 
standardized pipettes; the time of exposure was extended beyond 15 minutes, 
subcultures being made at 2.5-minute intervals when exposure varied from 2.5 
to 30 minutes, at 5-minute intervals when exposures varied from 30 to 80 minutes, 
and at 10-minute intervals when exposures were beyond 80 minutes; and 
Staphylococeus aumis and Escherichia coli were used as test organisms instead 
of EberOuUa iyphosa. 

The bactericidal efficiency of sodium hydroxide was determined by the tech- 
nique described above, and firom the experimental data thus obtained values 
the concentration exponent, n, were calculated as described in a previous paper 

(Tilley, 1939) by the equation, n = > results presented in 

tabular form, and by the equation, n = for results presented graphically. 

Xi — Xt 

EXPEBIMEMTAli AND CALCULATED RBSUl/TS 

Experimental results obtained with Staphytococcus aureus as the test or^mism 
aie shown in table 1 and grafffi 1. When calculations are based on results 
with concentrations between 40 and 160 g in 10,000 ml, the value of the (xm- 
centration exponent, n, is 1.58 when calculated from results shown in table 1, 
and 1.(0 when calculated from results shown in graph 1. The result obtamed 
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LOG C 

Graph 1. Bactericidal Efficiency of Sodium Hydroxide Against Staphylococcus 

AUREUS, n « 1.62 

TABLE 1 


Bactericidal efficiency of sodium hydroxide against Staphylococcus aureus in ordinary beef 

infUfSion broth 


c 

G IN 10»000 UL 

t 

KILLING TIME 
IN MINUTES 

LOOC 

LOGf 

i 

LOG Cl — 

LOG Ct ETC. j 

LOG/f - 
LOG fl ETC. 

n 

180 

5 

2.25627 

0.69897 




160 

7.6 

2.20412 

0.87606 

6116 

17609 

3.44* 

140 

10 

2.14613 

1.00000 

6799 

12494 

2.16 

120 

12.5 

2.07918 

1.09691 

6696 

09691 

1.44 

100 

17.6 

2.00000 

1.24304 

7918 

14613 

1.84 


25 

1.90309 

1.39794 

9691 

15490 

1.69 

60 

35 

1.77816 

1.64407 

12494 

14613 

1.17 

40 

60 

1.60206 

1.77815 

17609 

23408 

1.33 

Average 

1.68 



Experiment conducted at 20 C. 

* Anomalous and therefore omitted in ealoulating average. 














TABLE 2 


Baderiddal efficiency of sodium hydroxide against Escherichia coli grown in ordinary beef 

infusion broth 


c 

CXN 10*000111. 

1 

XlUINOTmE 

nriixinms 

LOCC 

loot 

LOG Cl — 
too C*. ETC. 

too/* — 
too tj, ETC. 

n 

tOOil 

13 

6.0 

1.11394 

0.69897 




6.93 

12 

7.5 

1.07918 

0.87506 

3476 

17609 

6.00 

6.92 

11 

16.0 

1.04139 

1.17609 

3779 

30103 

7.96 

7.00 

10 

22.6 

1.00000 

1.35218 

4139 

17609 

4.25 

6.95 

9 

36.0 

0.95424 

1.64407 

4676 

19189 

4.19 

6.89 

8 

76.0 

0.90309 

1.87506 

5115 



6.93 

7 

* 

0.84610 






6 

t 

0.77815 






Average 

6.6 

6.93 


Experiment conducted at 30 C. 

* Calculated disinfection time was 159 minutes. Observed time was between 24 and 48 
hours. 

t Calculated disinfection time was 372 minutes. Growth occurred in subcultures after 
7 days* exposure. 



Graph 2. Bacthbxcxdal Efpxcisnot of Sodium Htdroxidb Aoainst Ebghbbichia coii> 

n - 6.6 
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with a coni^ntratian of 180 g in 10,000 ml waa anomalous and was not used in 
calculating this value. With this exception, the results shown indicate that, 
within the concentration range employed, the process of disinfection follows an 
approximately logarithmic course. 


TABLE 3 


BacUricidal efficiency of sodium hydroxide against Escherichia eoli grown in beef extract broth 


c 

0 IM 10,000 ML 

XlLUMCmiE 

INMIinJTES 

LOOC 

£001 

LOO Cl — 

UOO Ct, XTC. 

LOO<f- 
LOO A,XTC. 

n 

10 

5 

1.00000 

0.69897 

■H 



9 

7.5 

0.95424 

0.87506 


17609 

3.84 

8 

10 

0.90309 

1.00000 


12494 

2.44 

7 

17.5 

0.84510 

1.24304 



4.19 

6 

27.5 

0.77815 

1.43933 


19629 

2.03 

5 

60 

0.69897 

1.77815 

■Bi 

33882 

4.29 

Average 

3.54 




Experiment conducted at 30 C. 


TABLE 4 


Bactericidal efficiency of sodium hydroxide against Escherichia eoli grown 
in special beef infusion broth 


€ 

0 IN 10,000 ICL 

t 

KZIXXNOTIME 

INlfXNDTSS 

LOoC 

Loot 

LOO Cl — 
LOO Cl, STC. 

LOOll — 

LOO h, ETC. 

n 

LOO A 

14 

5 

1.14613 

0.69897 




7.72 

13 

7.5 

1.11394 

0.87506 

3219 

17609 

5.47 

7.70 

12 

12.5 

1.07918 

1.09691 

3476 

22185 

6.38 

7.71 

11 

20 

1.04139 

1.30103 

8779 

20412 

5.40 

7.68 

10 

35 

1.00000 

1.54407 

4139 

24304 

5.87 

7.67 

9 

75 

0.95424 

1.87506 

4576 


7.23 

7.72 

8 

160 

0.90309 

2.20412. 

5115 


6.43 

7.74 

7 

« 

0.84510 






6 

t 

0.77815 






Average 

6.13 

7.71 



Experiment conducted at 30 C. 

♦ Time calculated by equation, log i «« log A — n log C with the values of n and 
log A « 339 minutes. Observed time was between 24 and 48 hours. 

t Time calculated as above was 871 minutes. Growth occurred in subcultures after 
7 days' exposure. 

Similar experimental results with Escherichia eoli as the test organism are 
shown in table 2 and graph 2. When calculations are based on concentrations 
between 13 and 8 g in 10,000 ml, the value obtained for n is 5.6, and the process 
of disinfection appears to follow an approximately logarithmic course. How- 
ever, it will be noted in table 2that there is a sharp break between a concentration 
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of 8 g in 10,^ ml and a concentration of 7 g in 10,000 ml. The calculated 
disinfection times shown in the tabte were obtained by naing the values n “ 
5,6 and log .i «= 6.93 in the equation log t « log - n log C. 

Tabtes 3 and 4 present the results of experiments with cultures of Escherichia 
eoli grown in FDA beef extract broth and in a special beef infusion broth contain' 



Obapb 8 . Baccbbicidai. EmaKNcr of Sodivm Htdboxide Against EscBxiBicaiA cou 

A. Beef extract broth, n 3.5 

B. Spedsl beef infueion broth, n 6.2. 

ing 2 per cent peptone, respectively. The results with both media are also 
shown in graph 3. It is evident that even in the concentration ranges where the 
process of disinfection follows an approximately logarithmic course, the rate of 
disinfection is markedly affected by the amount of organic matter present. like' 
wise a comparison of results in tables 2 and 4 shows that a comparatively small 
increase in organic matter causes an appreciable increase in the disinfection 
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time. The results shown in these tables also indicate that the effective con> 
centration range is sharply limited at 6 g per 10,000 ml. 

Data presented in table 5 show the effect of varying amounts of organic matter 
upon the pH of sodium hydroxide solutions and upon their bactericidal efficiency 
against Escherichia coU. The pH values of the original solutions were deter- 
mii^ with the Beckman pH meter, using a glass electrode especially designed 
for use in solutions containing high alkali concentrations. The pH valyes of 
the test mixtures were usually determined with the pH meter after standing 
24 hours. When growth was noted in subcultures from test mixtures, the pH 
values of these mixtures were determined colorimetrically, using the standard 

TABLE 5 


Effect of varying amounts of organic matter upon the pH and upon the bactericidal efficiency 
of sodium hydroxide solutions against Escherichia eoli 


NlOH 
cm 10,000 
m. 

OUGIMAI. 

pH values 

A 

B 

c 

Final pH 
values 

KilUng 
time in 
minutes 

Final pH 
values 

Killing 
time in 
minutes 

Final pH 
values 

Killing 
time in 
minutes 

14 

12.50 

11.7 

5.0 

10.5 

60 



12 

12.45 

11.4 

12.5 

10.4 

100 



11 

12.40 

11.1 

20.0 

10.3 




10 

12.35 

11.0 

35.0 

10.2 


11.85 

5.0 

0 

12.30 

10.6 

76.0 

10.1 


11.75 

7.5 

8 

12.25 

10.3 

160.0 

9.0 

X 

11.55 

10.0 

7 

12.15 

9.7 

t 



11.30 

17.5 

6 

12.10 

9.5 

X 



11.00 

27.5 

5 

12.00 





10.50 

60.0 


Experiment oonduoted at 30 C. 

A and B test oultares grown in special beef infusion broth. A— no additional organic 
matter. B— 20 per cent serum added. C— test cultures grown in beef extract broth; 
no serum added. 

* Growth after 3 but not after 24 hours. 

t Growth after 24 but not after 48 hours. 

I Growth after 7 days. 

solutions of Kolthoff and Viesschouwer as described by Clark (1928). When 
these standard solutions were freshly prepared, there was good agreement be- 
tween the results obtained with them and the results obtained with the glass 
electrode. 

The results shown in table 5 indicate that with E. coli as the test organism 
the original concentrations and pH values of sodium hydroxide solutions are not 
significant. It is the final pH of the test mixtures that should be taken into 
consideration. These resulte, as well as the results of other unreported experi- 
ments, indicate that when the final pH falls below 10, bactericidtd activity disap- 
pears. The results obtained with Staphylocotxus aureus indicate that this 
statement is also true for that organism. 
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The bactericidal efficiency of sodium hydroxide against Staphylococciis aureus 
and Escherichia coli was determined by a modified Rideal-Walker technique. 
From the resulting experimental data, values for the concentration exponent n 

were calculated by the formula, n == 7 — ^^^ — for results presented in 

log Cl - log C* 


tabular form, and by the formula, n = ^ — — for results presented in graphical 

Xi — Xi 

form. 

When test cultures were grown in ordinary beef infusion broth, the values 
obtained for n were approximately 1.6 for Staphylococcm aureus and 5.6 for 
Escherichia coli. 

Within a comparatively limited range of concentrations the bactericidal action 
of sodium hydroxide against both test organisms followed, with either small or 
large amounts of organic matter, an approximately logarithmic course. How- 
ever, the slope of the curve was related to the organic matter present. Bacteri- 
cidal efficiency was correlated with the final pH of the test mixtures. When the 
pH fell below 10, efficiency suddenly dropped, and at a pH between 10 and 9 
disappeared altogether. 
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AN IMPROVED METHOD FOR DIFFERENTUTING ACID-FORMING 
FROM NON-ACID-FORMING BACTERIA 

W. E. WADE, K. L. SMILEY, and C. S. BORUFF 
Hiram Walker & Sent, Inc., Peoria 1, lUinoia 
Received for publication March 21, 1940 

Exoessiye acid formation in some biolo^cal processes may be imdesirable 
because of enz]nne inhibition and the production of undesirable by-products. 
For instance, in the alcoholic fermentation by yeast, the presence of sufficient 
acid-forming organisms will lower the pH enough to inhibit or destroy a-amylase. 
Bacteria gain entrance to the fermenters through the equipment, water, and 
malt. Consequently, a yeast fermentation of grain is alwa 3 r 8 contaminated 
with a greater or lesser number of bacteria. The method to be described enables 
one to obtain the ratio of acid-forming to non-acid-forming bacteria in such a 
fermentation. The method could be readily applied to other circumstances in 
which this problem is involved. 

The medium used, which is a modification of the one used by Garey et d. 
(1945), consists of: 


Tomato juice (filtered) 300 ml 

Yeaat extract fig 

Glucose fig 

Salts A* fi ml 

Agar 16 g 

Distilled water to 1,000 ml 


Neutralize to pH 7.0 with NaOH 

* 25 g each of monobasic and dibasic potassium phosphate per 250 ml of distilled water. 

This medium is sufficiently light in color to make counting of colonies easy by 
the tube method (Garey et d. 1945). The medium is dispensed in lOO-ml 
amounts in 125-ml Erlenmeyer flasks; 0.4 per cent CaCOt is added with 0.2 ml 
of a 1.6 per cent alcoholic solution of bromcresol purple to 100 ml of medium. 
If desired, the indicator may be added after sterilization. It was found expedient 
to add tl» CaCOi from a water suspension by use of a pipette. This medium, 
when used for plate counts, is satisfactory for determining the ratio of acid-form- 
ing to non-acid-forming bacteria. After the plates are poured, they should be 
cooled rapidly on a flat, cold surface to keep the CaCOt in an even suspension 
through the medium. The plates are incubated at 37 C for 48 hours. 

The CaCOt prevents the diffusion through the agar of the acid formed by acid- 
forming colonies. As a result, the indicator changes color only in a small zone 
Burroundii^; the colony. Without the CaCOt, acid from strong acid-forming 
colomes wiQ diffuse over the entire plate making it impossible to distinguish 
between add-forming and non-acid-forming colonies. 
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Bacterial colonies on this medium appear in four tjrpes: (1) Strong acid- 
producing colonies, which change the indicator from purple to yellow and dissolve 
the CaCOs, resulting in the formation of clear zones around the oolmues; (2) 
Mild acid-forming colonies, which change the color of the indicator from purple 
to yellow but form no clear zones. (3) Neutral colonies which cause no change 
in the agar. (4) Alkali-forming colonies, which give the agar a deeper purple 
color. The appearance of pure cultures of various bacteria is described in 
table 1. 


TABLE 1 

Appearance of eoloniee of known haeleria on medium containing CaCOt and brotncretol purple 


ccvrm 


BadlltiB BubtiltB 
EBcherichia eoli 

Serf alia marceBcetiB 
StaphylococcuB aureus 
StreptocoecuB faecalu 

Acid-forming organinn isolated from distil- 
lers’ mash 


AmASAMCK 


Slight akaline reaction around the colonies 
Slight yellow cloudy sone surrounds the 
colony 

Yellow cloudy zone surrounds the colony 
Very slight yellowing of the agar 
Clear yellow areas about 2 mm in diameter 
surround colonies 

Clear yellow zones about 5 mm in diameter 
surround colonies 


This method has been extensively used during a study of the origin of bacterial 
contamination in yeast fermentation. The plate counts secured on this special 
agar agree very well with the counts on the same medium without CaCOi or 
bromcresol purple. They also agree wdth tube counts as descried by Garey 
et al. (1945). More difficulty is encountered when fermenters ‘'set'’ with yeast 
are plated. The yeast overgrows the plate and obscures the bacteria, but the 
total bacterial count can easily be determined by means of a tube count. Sac- 
eharomyces cerevisiae itself will give a slight yellow color on this agar. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF STAPHYLOCOCCUS TOXIN IN THE CHORIO- 
ALLANTOIC FLUID OF THE EMBRYONATED EGG 

MARION JONES 

DepartmetU of Bacteriology, College of Medicine, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Received for publication March 21, 1946 

By the use of the Wood 46 strain of staphylococcus, toxin showing hemolytic, 
dermonecrotic, and lethal properties has been produced in embryonated eggs. 
The chorio-allantoic sac of 12-day chick embryos was inoculated with 0.1 ml 
of a 10^ dilution of an 18-hour broth culture of the staphylococcus. The inocu- 
lated embryos were incubated at 37 C for 2 to 3 days. About half the embryos 
regularly died. The relatively clear allantoic fluid of the surviving embryos 
was pooled and centrifuged to remove bacterial cells. Preparations could be 
stored frozen in a dry-ice chamber without loss of activity; at icebox temper- 
atures activity gradually decreased. 

Comparisons of toxin produced in the embryo and in semisolid infusion agar 
under an atmosphere of 80 per cent oxygen and 20 per cent carbon dioxide showed 
similar toxicities of the two preparations. When relatively small amounts of 
toxin are desired, as for class demonstration, the allantoic sac method is less 
lalwrious and produces equally good toxin, with less special equipment. 

The hemolytic property of the toxins was studied by setting up toxin against 
a 1 per cent suspension of washed, fresh rabbit red blood cells; incubation was in a 
water bath at 37 C for 1 hour, followed by icebox temperatures overnight. 
Both the allantoic fluid and semisolid agar preparations showed hemolysis 
through a dilution of 1 : 128 at the end of 1 hour, and 1 :512 after icebox storage. 

Dermonecrotic action was tested in the skin of rabbits by the intradermal in- 
jection of increasing toxin dilutions. Necrosis followed injections of 0.1 ml of 
1 ; 10 to 1 : 20 dilutions of both preparations. The lethal effect was demonstrated 
by the intravenous injection of mice which were 4 to 5 weeks of age. Of the agar- 
prepared toxin 0.2 to 0.3 ml produced death in 2 to 5 minutes; the allantoic fluid 
toxin gave similar results in mice injected with 0.1 to 0.4 ml. In all tests normal 
allantoic fluid gave negative results. 

These results compare favorably with figures of other workers (Blair and Hall- 
man: J. Infectious Diseases, 72, 246; Duthie and Wylfe: Brit. J. Exptl. Path., 
26, 130; Johlin and Rigdon: J. Immunol, 41, 233; Smith: Brit. J. Exptl. Path., 
18, 266). 
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A STUDY OF STREPTOCOCCI ASSOCIATED WITH SUBACUTE 
BACTERIAL ENDOCARDITIS 

C. P. NIVEN, Jb., and J. C. WHITE 

Ldboratory of Bacteriology, CoUegt of Agriculture, Cornell Univereily, Itkaea, Nete York 
Received for publication February 5, 1946 

A collection of 113 cultures of streptococci isolated from 100 cases of subacute 
bacterial endocarditis has been studied in an attempt to classify them according 
to their physiological and serological characteristics. The results are tabulated 
in table 1. 

The largest ^oup, which consists of 45 cultures, could not be differentiated 
from Streptococcus mitis, the ordinary “greening” streptococcus found in the nor- 
mal human throat. Twelve cultures possessed identical, or very similar, physio- 
logical properties with Streptococcus bovis. The identities of Streptococcus 
faecdis, Streptococcus agalaciiae, and the group G strain were further confirmed 


TABLE 1 


i 

SPECIES OS VASJBTY 

NUICBES OP aTLTUSBS 

Streptococcus mitis * 

45 

** Streptococcus s.b.e.'* 

42 

Streptococcus bovis 

12 

Streptococcus faeculis 

5 

Streptococcus agdlctctias 

4 

Lancefield group G 

1 

UuolaBsified 

4 

Total 

113 



by serolc^cal methods. The rather low incidence of enterococci and the total 
absence of Streptococcus salimrius sttains in this collection should be noted. 

One group, which comprises approximately one-third of the cultures studied, 
seems to represent a hitherto imrecognized variety, or species, and is tentatively 
designated as "Streptococcus s.b.e.” This group of streptococci can be recog- 
nized easily by serological methods and by virtue of a rather unique pattern of 
physiol(^cal characteristics. These cultures characteristically produce a green- 
ing on blood agar, hydrolyze arginine, ferment inulin but not rafiSnose, and syn- 
thesize large quantities of a polysaccharide from sucrose in broth culture. Ae- 
cordicg to preliminary results (Loewe, Plummer, Niven, and Sherman: J. Am. 
Med. Assoc., 130, 257) cases of subacute bacterial endocarditis caused by ^srcp- 
toeoccus s.b.e, do not appear to resp(md so readily to Loewe’s penicillin-antico- 
agulant therapy as do those cases from whidi otiier streptococci have been 
recovered. 








THE BIOTIN REQUIREMENTS OF NEISSERIA SICCA 

Z. JOHN ORDAL and ROSE KLORA BUSCH 

Deparinmt of Baeteriology and Public Health, University df lUinois, College of Medicine 

Chicago it, Illinois 

R«oeived for publication February 3, 1046 

Studies on the nutritive requirements of the species of Neisseria have shown 
that smne strains of Neisseria intracdlviaris (Frantz: J. Bact., 46, 767) and some 
strains of Neisseria gonorrheas (Welton, Stokinger, and Carpenter: Science, 99, 
372) may be grown successfully in liquid synthetic media. These media are of 
interest in that they consist only of glucose, organic acids, and salts, and they 
therefore indicate that these organisms do not require any supplementary growth 
factors. Preliminary experiments showed that these media f^ed to support the 
growth of Neisseria sicca (V. lingelsheim) Bergey et al, but that the medium of 
Landy and Dicken (J. Lab. Clin. Med., 27, 1086) as modified for the cultivation 
of Staphylococcus aureus (Landy e< ol.: Science, 97, 265) and without folic acid, 
supported abundant growth. Experiments were, therefore, performed to de- 
termine whether N. sicca required any of the other supplementary growth factors 
that are included in this medium. 

Fourteen strains of N. sicca were isolated from the nasopharyngeal region of 
healthy volunteers. Twenty-four-hour nutrient broth cultures were centri- 
fuged, the cells were washed in physiolc^cal saline, and were then resuspended 
in a volume of saline equal to the original volume of the broth culture. One- 
tenth ml of a 1 :10 dilution of this cell suspension was used as the inoculum. The 
organisms, were grown in colorimeter tubes and the degree of growth measured in 
a Lumetron model 400 G photoelectric colorimeter after 48 hours’ incubation. 

Four strains of N. sicca were tested for growth in the modified Landy and 
Dicken medium and in media where each of the supplementary growth factors 
was individually omitted. Maximum growth was obtained in each of these 
media except when biotin was omitted. Media without biotin gave a minimal 
growth which reached its maximum in 24 hours, whereas growth contiaued for 48 
to 72 hours when the media contained biotin. Attempts to serially subculttue 
the organism on media lacking biotin failed, but serial subculture was readily 
accomplished in media containing biotin. Ten additional strains of N. sicca 
were tested in a medium lacking the supplementary factors and in the same me- 
dium fortified wiUi biotin. In each case, growth was greatly stimulated by the 
addition of biotin. A determination of the minimum biotin requirements for 
6 strains indicated that maximum growth was obtained with concentrations of 
0.05 to 0.1 millimicrogram per ml. Lower concentrations also stimulated growth, 
but variable results were obtained with the different strains. 

After detomining the biotin requirement, the hydrolyzed casein was success- 
fully r^laced witb a mixture d 19 amino adds (the amino acids of casein hydrol- 
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yzate with the exception of hydroxyproline). Severn ai the etrains were then 
cultured on a series of media, each of the media lacking one of the 19 amino acids. 
The omission of any one amino acid did not materially affect the growth of these 
organisms. Additional experiments showed that Welton’s medium for N. gon- 
orrheae would also support the growth of N. sicca if biotin were added. Growth, 
however, was sparse and did not compare with that obtained in the modified 
Landy and Dicken medium. 
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Aerobacillus, 263 

Pantothenic acid assay, medium for, 574 

— acid replaced by thiamine plus choline, 

398 

Paracolon bacteria, pathogenic, from 
man, 107 

— bacteria, pathogenic, from rattlesnake, 

397 

bacteria, pathogenic, from turkey, 281 
^bacteria fermenting adonitol, 578 
^ bacteria from man, classification, 578 

— bacteria with Salmonella antigen, 611 
Paramecium behavior in specific antiserum, 

626 


Parvohacieriaceae, origin of, 636 
Penicillin, cottonseed meal for manufacture 
of, 597, 695 

— , induced resistance to, 580, 581 

mode of action on staphylococcus, 181 

— action on staphylococci, 403 

— against psittacosis, 618 

— assay, rapid method, 404 

— assay by micro-plate method, 407 

— changing fiora of throat and intestine, 

594 

— effect upon Actinomyces, 145, 199 

— efficiency increased by sulfonamides, 95, 

125, 447,605 

— fermentation, metabolism of, 385 

— formation, importance of jninerals, 385 

— formation depending upon two factors, 

465 

— inactivated by rubber, 594 

— manufacture with cottonseed meal, 597, 

695 

— mist for pneumonia treatment, 612 

— production, optimal conditions, 57, 79 

— production in submerged cultures, 79, 

465 

— production in surface cultures, 57 

— stability in aqueous solution, 291 

— -sulfonamide combinations, efficiency of, 

95, 125, 447, 605 

— X production in submerged culture, 761 

— yield decreased by beta rays, 598 

— yield on synthetic media plus adjuvants, 

598 

Penidllium, conidia in submerged culture, 
731 

— chrysogenum, metabolism of, 385 

— notatum variants by neutron bombard- 

ment, 9 

— species producing antibiotics, 410 

— variants by ultraviolet, 761 
Penicillinase, production, nature, and sig- 
nificance, 125 

— producing bacteria, sensitivity to peni- 
cillin, 581 

Phagocytosis affected by temperature, 626 
Phase microscope to measure size of bac- 
teria, 585 

— microscopy, 563 

Phenol resistance of staphylococci, stabili- 
zation of, 205 

Physical methods in bacteriology, 582 
Pigment formation by Actinomyces, 267 
Plasmodium in cold-blooded animals af- 
fected by quinine, 127 
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Platelets, adhesion to bacteria, 424 
Pleuropneumonia group, electron micros^ 
copy of, 683 

— group, reproductive process, 636 
Pneumococcus pneumonia treated with 

penicillin mist, 612 
Pneumonia, new virus of, 616, 617 

— virus neutralization test, 613 
Poliomyelitis, virus neutralization test, 614 
Proactinomyces cyaneus, source of anti- 
biotic, 649 

Proahigella diapar^ relationships, 578 
Protein metabolism, immunological aspects, 
582 

Proteua, genus description, 637 
— , reproduction process of, 585 

— ammoniae, description of, 685 
Protozoa freed from bacteria by antibiotics, 

127 

Paevdomonaaf comparison of 56 strains, 495 

— aeruginosa^ dissociation of, 217 

— reducing trimethylamine oxide, 573 

— species causing otitis, 495 
Psittacosi8-l3rmphogranuloma antigenic re- 
lations, 617 

— treatment with sulfadiazine and peni- 

cillin, 618 

— vaccines from chick embryo, 622 
Psittacosislike virus from pigeons, 616 
Purple bacteria, vitamin requirements, 405 

— bacteria requiring unknown trace ele- 

ment, 575 

Pus having little dffect on sulfonamide ac- 
tion, 605 

Pyridoxal phosphate in transamination, 576 

Quaternary ammonium compounds ineffi- 
cient in milk, 406 

— ammonium salts as germicides (title 

only), 129 

— ammonium salts retarded by agar, 602 
Quinine acting on malaria in cold-blooded 

animals, 127 

Quinoid structure and bacteriostasis, 1 

Rabies vaccine, testing method, 564 
Resazurin as Eh indicator, 22 
Resorcinol derivatives inhibiting tubercle 
bacteria, 507 

Rheumatic fevi|r» serum precxpitation re- 
action, 425 

Rhizobium, commercial seed inoculation 
with, 599 

— , effectivity of different strains, 411 


— , variation of, 411 

Rhodobacteria, vitamin requirements, 405 

— requiring unknown trace element, 575 
Riboflavin synthems by Cloatridiwn oosfo- 

butylieum, 569 

— synthesis by Mycobacterium amagmatia, 

568 

Rickettsia antigens (title only), 642 

— cell products, 642 

RiekeUaia orientalia grown on hens’ eggs, 
629 

Rubber inactivating penicillin, not strepto- 
mycin, 594 


Saliva inhibiting diphtheria bacteria 
because of streptococci, 671 
Salmonella^ monophasic, variants of, 235 
— , rapid identification by polyvalent 
serum, 610 

— , taxonomy of the genus, 638 

— antigen in paracolon bacteria, 611 

— cubana, 123 

— gatunif n. sp., 561 

— hormaechei changed by dissociation, 523 

— infections, serodiagnosis, 610 

— similar to type 10 paracolon, 281 
Sarcina ureae, isolation and description, 

287 

Scrub typhus, complement-fixing antigens 
for, 247 

Serology of Eacherichia coli, 126 
Serratia, relation to colon group (title only), 
129 

Serum reactions, universal, with lipid 
antigens, 625 

Sheep, disinfection of skin, 265 
Shigella, heat-labile somatic antigens, 408 
— , mannitol-negative types, 315 

— dyaenteriae, antigenic toxoid by H3O2, 

621 

— dyaenteriae, antigenic toxoid by ultra- 

violet radiation, 620, 621 

— dyaenteriae vaccine for active immuniza- 

tion, 620 

— gallinarum treated with sulfa drugs, 599 

— paradyaenteriae, Boyd type P274, 

variants, 169 

— paradyaenteriae, immunochemistry of, 

642 

— paradyaenteriae, Lavington I, 453 

— paradyaenteriae, related to paracolons, 

107 

Skin reactions to tuberculin, 409 
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SodiuHOi hydronde, eonoentration exponent 
in (UeiBleotioni 779 

Soil enriched with antibiotic epeciee, 305 
Sonic dirintegration for ensyme extraction^ 
4S7 

Spiraehaeia novyi, electron microscopy, 583 
Spirochete in turkey disease, 699 
Spirochetes, oral, serological identification, 

eo8 

Spirochetosis, icterohemorrhagic, out- 
breaks, 608 

Spore formation in BocUIub cereuB, 187 

— formation in Penidllium in submerged 

culture, 731 

Spores, bacterial, viability and heat activa- 
tion, 567 

Staphylococci, plasma-coagulating, medium 
for, 409 

Staphylococcus alcoholic extracts inhibitory 
to bacteria, 533 

— aureus f maintenance of phenol resistance, 

205 

— food poisonings, 406 

— toxin produced in chorio-allantoic fluid, 

789 

Starvation influencing immunity develop- 
ment, 403 

Sterility test, improved medium for, 19 
Sterilization, see Antibiotics, Antiseptics, 
and Heat 

Streptococci, enteric, distribution of, 735 

— group A, description of , 611 

— group D antiserum, 687 

— of saliva, producing antibiotic, 593 
Streptococcus mitis inhibiting diphtheria 

bacteria, 671 

— s.b.e. associated with endocarditis, 717 

— s.b.e. immunological characteristics, 723 

— s.b.e. polysaccharide by, 711 
Streptomyces griseus metabolism, 753 
Streptomycin, factors influencing action, 606 
— , inactivation by chemicals, 634 

induced resistance to, 580, 581 
— , pharmacology of, 634 
— , selectivity of, 636 
— , specifications for commercial, 633 
— , therapeutic properties, 635 
toxicity of, 6^ 

action upon Bacterium tularense, 606, 607 
-^for purifying Trichomonas cultures, 404 
formation depending upon minerals, 596 
— ineflBicient on tubercular infections, 607 
not affected by rubber, 594 
production depending upon aeration, 596 


— sensitivity of Mycobacterium tvbereyloeie, 

608 

^ treatment of cholera, 563 
Subtilin, 592 

Sucoinylsulfathiazole affecting cecal flora, 
513 

Sulfadiazine against psittacosis, 618 

Sulfanilylanilides, 407 

Sulfonamides, therapeutic properties, 402 

— against actinomycetes, 145 

— against fowl typhoid, 401 

— against ShigeUa gallinarum^ 599 

— overcoming sulfa drug resistance, 407 
penicillin combinations, 95, 125, 605 

— potentiated by diphenyl alkyl com- 

pounds, 604 

— potentiated by penicillin, 447 
Surface-active agents, see also Quaternary 

ammonium compounds 

active agents affecting electrophoretic 

mobility, 149 
Surfaces, bacterial, 149 

T-factor, a new growth factor from tomato, 
381 

Taxonomy of family Parvohacteriaceae, 636 

— of genus Klebsiella, 637 

— of genus Proteus, 637 

— of genus Salmonella, 638 

— of gram-negative, nonsporeforming 

bacteria, 635 

— > of pleuropneum<j[^ group, 636 
Teaching of bactenology (title only), 630 
Tellurite agar for .diphtheria diagnosis, 743 
Temperature affecting differential tests of 
coliform bacteria, 457 

Tetanus toxin n<fc affected by isoclavacin, 
592 

Tetramethyl -/i diaminodiphenylme thane, 
bacteriostasis by, 1 

Therapeutic efficiency tested by wound 
assay method (title only), 405 

— properties of sulfonamides, 402 

— treatment of psittacosis, 618 

— use of typhoid bacteriophage, 619 
Therapeutics, chick embryo method for 

testing, 402 

—.infection-prevention toxicity method, 
603 

Thermal antibodies, 623 
Thiamine plus choline as substitutes for 
pantothenic acid, 398 

— replacing red blood cell extract for 
Bacterium tularense, 559 
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ThiogJycolUkte medium for sterilltyt eat, 19 
Throat incHmian bodies, human, In rats, 408 
Toxic factors frcan vinises (title only), 643 
Toxin-antitoxin dissociation, nature of, 626 
Trace element, unknown, required by 
rhodobacteria, 575 

Transamination with pyridoxal phosphate, 
576 

Trichommm freed from bacteria by 
biotics, 127 

Trimethylamine oxide reduced by Pseudo- 
monas^ 573 

Tsutsugamushi disease, complement-hxing 
antigens for, 247 

Tuberculin, speed of skin reaction, 409 
Tularemia, see Bacterium tularense 

— vaccination against, 623 

Turkey epidemic due to paracolon bacteria, 
281 

— epidemic due to spirochete, 599 
Typhoid fever treatment with bacterio- 
phage, 619 

Typhus rickettsiae carried by fleas, 609 

— vaccine, composition of antigens (title 

oxdy), 402 

— vaccine, properties of antigens (title 

only), 402 

Tyrosin assay by Lactobacillus delbrueckn, 
406 

Ultrasonic disintegration for enzyme extrac- 
tion, 487 / 

Ultraviolet irradiation with 2537 A, 627 

— rays producing new r^micilUum strain, 

761 

Vaccinia virus cultivation; factors affecting', 
629 


Variants of a monophasic StdmmeUa^lM 
Variation, see also Mutarion * 

— temporary, in Actinomyoetes, 211 ' 

— in Mycobacterium ranae enlorced by 

sulfa drug, 470 

— of bacteria {Brucella) y 579 

— of BschericMa cdli-muiatnU absent in 14 

years, 553 

Viability of bacterial spores, 267 
of dried lactobacilli, 587 
Virus, inactivation of (title only), 408 
— , reactivation of ovemeutralized tnflu* ^ 
ensa, 631 

— neutralization test in atypical pneu- 

monia, 618 

— neutralization test in poliomyelitis, 614 
Vitamin from Myccbacterium smeymatisy 

568 

— K similar to 2,3-dichloro-l,4-naphtho- 

quinone, 406 

— requirements of purple bacteria, ^ 

Weirs disease outbreaks, 608 
West Nile virus, cultivation of, 617 
Wound infection, assay method (title only), 
405 

X-rays causing mutation of Aspergillus 
404 

Xanthomonasy nutrition requirements of 
131 


Yeast, effect of desiccation on bakers 
893 

— classiflcation by nitrogen asaimulatioi 

267 

— producing fat from glucose, 33 
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